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PRESIDENT'S  REPOET. 


To  the  General  AsaenMy  <f  the  SUUe  of  Ohio: 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  body.  The  Eeport 
will  b^  found  to  embrace,  as  the  law  directs,  "the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  for  the  past  year,  and  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  as  well  as  a  general  view  of  the  condition 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  State,"  &c. 

The  active  operations  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year  have  been  limited 
to  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  die  Annual  State  Fair, 
and  to  give  encouragement,  by  means  of  premiums,  to  the  better  culture 
of  some  important  field  crops.  The  Annual  Fair  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  was  well  attended,  and  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to 
stimulate  those  present  to  attempt  the  better  management  of  their  &rms, 
and  higher  styles  of  culture. 

The  reports  ftom  County  Societies  give  evidence  that  the  agriculture  of 
the  State  was  not  paralyzed  by  the  withdrawal  of  laborers  &om  the  State 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The  increased  use  of  machinery,  moved 
by  animal,  water,  and  steam  power,  in  &rming  operations,  has  enabled 
&rmers  to  accomplish  the  usual  amount  of  labor  with  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  hands.  The  County  Fairs  of  this  year  have  been  better  attended 
than  those  of  last  year,  and  have  been  held  in  a  larger  number  of  coun- 
ties. 

For  a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State, 
you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  report  on  this  subject,  made  to  the 
Board  by  its  Corresponding  Secretary. 

An  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Board  will  be  found  in  the 
Treasurer's  report  It  will  be  seen  fit)m  this  that  a  larger  balance  now 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  his- 
tory. 

The  Board  would  again  respectfully  but  eamestiy  recommend  the  ac* 
ceptance,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the  grant  of  land  made  by 
Congress  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  agricultural  schools.  There 
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eannot  be  a  question  among  the  well  informed  of  tilie  ntility  of  aoch  instita- 
tiona,  neither  oan  there  be  mnch  doubt  of  the  great  necessity  of  such  aa 
institution  in  Ohio  at  the  present  time.  Nearly  every  other  Northern 
State  has  already  accepted  the  Congressional  grant  on  the  conditions 
specified,  and  has  thus  obtained  an  adrantage  oyer  Ohio  of  earlier  and 
better  selections  from  the  public  domain. 

The  Board  would  also  again  urge  the  propriety  of  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $8,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Bowrd,  and  fbr  the  promotion 
of  its  objects,  in  lieu  of  the  present  agricultural  fund  derived  from  escheats 
of  lands  and  show  licenses.  The  revenue  of  the  Board  derived  from  these 
sources  has  been  so  irregular  and  uncertain  as  seriously  to  embarrass  the 
operations  of  the  Board,  and  to  prevent  any  systematic  course  of  investi- 
gations and  experiments,  which  would  otherwise  have  been^undertaken. 
It  is  with  regret  on  tiie  part  of  the  Board  that  its  operations  have  been 
thus  limited  by  the  want  of  funds.  Agricultural  surveys,  original  inves- 
tigations and  experiments,  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal,  with 
other  kindred  labors,  would  have  been  cheerfully  undertaken,  if  the  sum 
placed  annually  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  would  have  justified  the  ex- 
penditnre. 

Trusting  that  the  General  Assembly  will  be  able  to  devise  measures 
adapted  to  promote  not  only  the  interests  of  agriculture,  but  all  the  best 
interests  of  the  States 

I  am  your  obedient  servanti 

N.  S.  TOWNSHEND, 

President  of  the  Board. 

AyoKi  Dea  81st,  1868. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS, 

Caih  on  bftiid  from  last  settlement $  844  98 

"*    proceeds  ofnotedisconatedftt  Franklin  Bank Ij400  00 

**    flrom  Oleyeland  subeoription 4{000  00 

**    rent  of  Dining  Halls 600  00 

"    from  Tieasorer  of  State 2,408  21 

**       **    Iwnber  sold  to  W.  J.  Waterson 4,000  00 

*«       "         "           "      W.B.Moald 300  83 

"       «    Stete  Fair— First     daj $736 

**       ««  "  Second   " 3,428 

"        ««  «  Third      " 6,469 

**       •«           «           Fonrth  " 620  11,142  00 

"*    Diplomas  to  J.  J.  Low 3  00 

$24,099  02 

EXPENDITURES. 

FiiB  OF  1862  (balances  due  to). 

PaidBaldirfn,DeWittACo.     $575  76 

*«           "              "             interest 18  75 

"    G.Worthington&Ga,  hardware 274  09 

"    W.  Bingham  &  Co.,             "         ../. 60  24 

**    Parriah  A  Knight,              «         10  89 

<'    Ifr.Onthwaite  (lease  of  ground) 26  00 

*'    Columbus  Machine  Co.  (use  of  engine) • 1^1  60 

^    Goodale  A  Co.  (wool  department) 16  00 

"    Wm.  De  Witt  (personal  expenses) 21  28 

**    Interest  of  Mould  noteof  $600 4  48 

**         **          note  discounted  in  Franklin  Bank 67  40 

"    J.  B.  Clegg,  due  from  DaTton  Fair  of  1861 6  60 

«    J.TerrilT.         «        Fafrofl862 4  00 

"    Wm.  De  Witt,  for  draft  protested 85166 

**    W.  J.  Waterson,  for  supttintending  labor  on  grounds 866  90 

$2,412  ^4 

EXPENSE  OF  FAIR  GROUNDS  IN  1863. 

Paid  PUbt  B.  Young,  for  lumber • 271  40 

'*    W.  J.  Waterson,  for  superintending  labor  on  grounds 30  00 

**    Mr.  Button,  for  teaming  and  snndnes,  per  Toucher 64  82 

'<    LlTerj  hire  (to  Stevens,  Dutton  and  o&ers) 41  00 

"    Oolwell,  for  hardware 67  71 

"    J.  Proudfoot,  for  pidnting 9  90 

"    B.  P.  Bowers  (plumbing) 7  99 

"    J.  V.N.  Yates  (wood  for  Power  Hall)... •. - 19  00 

"    H.  Moore  (use  of  ftimiture) / 9  32 

"    Sundry  Ex.  Com.  expenses,  per  De  Witt's  voucher 64  85 

^^  ^^ 

Jfankalt. 

Paid  L.a  Sturgis 16  00 

"    G.F.HutAlns 16  00 

"    A.A.Jewett 12  00 

*"    HoMfStrong 12  00 

64  00 

GaU  JOrMMTi. 

Paid  J.Baldersoir 12  00 

"    R.BnMh 9  00 
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Paid  RBalcteraon $U  00 

"    Fred.Huret 16  00 

"    W.  A.Graham 12  00 

"    G.W.Clark 12  00 

"    Z.  M.  Hubbell 6  00 

"    J.Keenan 12  00 

Superintendents, 

Paid  J.  Kirkpatrick,  sery ices  and  material  furnished 68  68 

**    Hiram  Harris  (horses) 15  00 

"    K  T.  Sturtevank  (Domestic  Hall) 19  00 

^*    B.  H.  Boehmer  (Floral  Hall) 8  00 

"    J.  E.  Hopkins  (Fine  Art  Hall) 16  60 

*'    Jay  Terrill 12  00 

"    H.  P.  Canon  (?arm  Product  Hall) 12  00 

"    G.  W.  CampbeH  (Fruit  Hall) 16  00 

"    Mr.  Gribble 10  00 

"    Mr.Hight 15  00 

"    A.  L.  Beswick 2  00 

**    Danks,  Cassel  &  Powers 24  00 

•*    M.  A.  Brown  (Power  Hall) 23  00 

"    Mr.  Walker  (Farm  Implements) 15  00 

"    T.  P.  Donnelly 15  00 

"    A.  E.  Massey  (Pruis  Hall) 12  00 

"    H.L.HolUster 8  00 

"    H.Blehter 6  00 

»*    Mrs.  Steiner  (Ladies' Hall 6  00 

*<    W.  W.  Rathbone  (Sheep) 21  00 

''    R.  N.  Jones  (Cattle) 21  00 

"    Mr.  Palmer  (Horses 6  00 


Printing,  Advertising  and  Engraving. 

Paid  Benedict,  Fairbanks  &  Co.  (posters,  adv.  and  cards) 257  10 

'*    Richard  Nevins  (prem.  lists,  cards  and  circalars) 320  00 

"    GlennA  Thrall  (printing  badpjes,  Ac.) 24  50 

^'    Harris  &  Hurd  (printing  circulars) . .  12  00 

"    Harris  &  Fairchild  (advertising) 94  00 

"    L.H.Tucker,                   '*          1175 

'*    J.  T.  F.  Wright,                «          6  00 

»'     Plain  Dealer  office,           «          1862-3 25  00 

*'    E.  Cowles  &  Co.,              "          12  75 

"    J.  Geary  ifc  Son  (subscription  to  "Fact") 8  00 

''  Manypennv  k  Miller  (subscription  to  "  Statesman,"  1862-3). . . .  12  00 

*'    Hartt,  Allen  &  Co.  (subscription  to  "  Journal") 7  00 

"    Brainerd  &  Burridge,  view  of  Fair  grounds  and  sheep  cats 129  00 

"    J.  Conahan,  for  stereotyping 6  00 
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350  18 


Police. 
Paid  J.  N.  Frazee  for  police  force,  per  contract. . . : 452  00 

Music. 

Paid  J.M.Leland 150  00 

"    J.P.Brown 90  00 

240  00 

Forage. 
Paid  JoelahHurst 622  13 

Refreshments, 

Paid  W.  R.  Mould 323  70 

-    J.  P.  Ross  (Hotel  bill) 243  50 


567  20 


613  60 


149  50 

27  00 
135  00 
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Exprui^  PoHage  and  Telegraph. 

Paid  Adams  and  American  ExpresB  Companies $109  80 

**    John  Graham,  postage  and  drawer  rent *.        126  05 

'*    T.  S.  Gates,  Telegraph  agent 6  62 

^ $241  97 

Rihhons,  Badges^  Sfc, 

Paid  Kelton,  Bancroft&Co 89  40 

"    N.  E.  Crittenden,  for  engraving  medals 7  60 

.  96  90 

SUAioiMry, 

Paid  N.  W.  Lefavor  (due  from  1862) 43  31 

"              do           entry  paper,  binding,  and  paper  boxes  for  office.  58  91 

"    Corlies,  Macy  &  Co.,  letter  heads 49  60 

"    J.H.Riley&Co 12  20 

"    R.Kennedy 8  50 

"    Stationery  in  Cleveland 6  95 

178  87 

Members  of  the  Board, 

Paid  Wm.  De  Witt,  personal  expenses,  1863  60  00 

do  traveling       **        1862  and '63 26  15 

'*    H.  B.  Perkins,  3  years 47  02 

"    N.  J.Tumey,  2     "     25  60 

"    D.  R  Gardner 10  50 

158  67 

MUceUaneous, 

Paid  E.  Longley,  reporting  Convention *      25  00 

"    T.  J.Quinlan,  bill  posting 15  OO 

"    L.F.  Allen,  Herd  Book ♦. 5  00 

«    A.  D.  Kendall,  sheetings 26  98 

"    W.  P.  Fogg,  useofcrockeiy * 17  69 

*•    C.  &  J.  Cooper,  use  of  engine 45  00 

"    R.  N.  Jones,  counterfeit  money  redeemed 5  00 

"    JosiahHursf,         "             "            "         8  00 

"    N.  B.  Marple,  gum-arabic,  brushes,  Ac 11  70 

*^    Kilbourne,  Kuhns  &  Co.,  twine  and  tacks 10  20 

"    J.  B.Cobb&Co.,  Hawes' Directory 3  00 

"    D.  Mahoney,  cleaning  rooms 24  00 

"    Bank-check  stamps 5  00 

"    P.  Scurry,  drayage 6  61 

"    C.  C.  &  0.  R.  R,  Co.,  freight  and  drayage 8  90 

**    WuL  Lalhrop,  office  cltrk 62  50 

"    J.  P.  Ross,  use  of  office 15  00 

'*    J.  H.  Klippart,  sundry  office  expense,  per  voucher 41  00 

330  58 

Premiums. 

Paid  Premiums  due  from  1862 240  60 

"        of  1863 4,214  66 

4,485  16 

Qerle. 

Paid  Clerks  in  Secretary's  office  at  Fair 181  00 

**        «*  Treasurer's      "  "    .... 

181  00 

Total  amount  brought  forward $13,188  32 

Paid  J.  H.  Klippart  on  salary 1,234  63 

Total $14,422  95 

Cash  on  hand  as  per  settlement ,. $9,676  07 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  1863-4. 


1863. 

NORTON  S.  TOWNSHEND,  President,  Avon,  Lorain  Co. 

D.  MoMILLEN,  Jr.,  Recording  Seerdcary,  Xenia,  Greene  Go. 

DAVID  TAYLOR,  Treaturer,  Columbus,  Franklin  Co. 

WM.  DEWITT,  Cleveland,  Cuyaboga  Co. 

HENRY  B.  PERKINS,  Warren,  Trumbull  Co. 

DARWIN  E.  GARDNER,  Toledo,  JiUcas  Co. 

THOS.  C.  JONES,  Delaware,  Delaware  Co. 

NELSON  J.  TURNEY,  CirolevUle.  Pickaway  Co. 

JACOB  EGBERT.*  Lebanon,  Warren  Co. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM.  Marietta,  Washington  Co. 

JOHN  H.  KLIPPART,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Columbus,  0. 

1864, 

NELSON  J.  TURNEY,  Preeideni,  Cirolevelle,  Pickaway  Co. 

WM.  F.  GREER,  Recording  Secretary,  Painesville,  Lake  Co. 

DAVID  TAYLOR,  TVeaturer,  Columbus,  Franklin  Co. 

THOS.  C.  JONES..  Delaware,  Delaware  Co. 

JAMES  FULLINGTON,  Milford  Centre,  Union  Co. 

WM.  B.  McCLUNG,  Troy,  Miami  Co, 

DARWIN  E.  GARDNER,  Toledo,  Lucas  Co. 

WM.  DEWITT.t  Cleveland,  Cuyaboga  Co. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM,  Marietta,  Washington  Co. 

DAN'L  MoMILLEN,  Jb.,  Xenia,  Greene  Co. 

JOHN  H.  KLIPPART,  Cor.  Secretary,  Columbus,  Franklin  Go. 


BXECnnTB  COMXITTEB  FOR  1864, 
N.  J.  TURNEY,  P^esX  T.  C.  JONES,  D.  MoMILLEN,  Jiu,  D.  TAYLOR. 


'  Wed^Febniary,  1863.  t  Killed,  May  21, 1864,  on  raikoad. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 


185a-.FAIE  AT  CINCINNATI. 

JC.  L.  Sallivant,  Preddent Coliimba&  X  T.  Paisley CooTenience. 

S.  Medary,  Trtasnrer Colambos.  Arthur  Watts QiilUoothe. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary Colttmbas.  J.  M.  Edwards Canfleld. 

*D.  Lapham CinoinnatL  C.  Springer Meadow  Farm. 

F.B.  Elliott Clereland.  J.  G.  Gest Xenia. 

Receipts,  $7^84  96. 


1851— FAIR  AT  COLUMBUS. 

M.  Ij.  SBlliyant,  President Colambns.  8.  Halloway St.  Clairsville. 

S.  Medary,  Treasorer Columbus.  Allen  Trimble ^Hillsboro. 

J.  G.  Gest,  Recordioff  Secretary Xenia.  C*  Springer Meadow  Farm. 

W.  W.  Mather,  Cor.  Secretary Columbus.  J.M.Edwarks Canfleld. 

F.R.  Elliott Cleveland.  Arthur  Watts Ohiilicothe. 

J.  T.  Pngsley Coayenieooe. 

Receipts,  $8,204  09. 


1852— FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

Arthur  Watts,  Preddent Chillieothe.  Allen  Trimble Hlllsboro. 

8.  Medary,  Treasurer Columbus.  J.  M.  Edwards Canfleld. 

J.  G.  Gest,  Recording  Secretary Xenia.  Wm.  Case Cleveland. 

*W.  W.  Mather,  Cor.  Secretary. .  .Columbus.  Philo  Adams Huron. 

C.  Springer Meadow  Farm.  R.  W.  Mnsgrare Sulphur  Springs. 

Receipts,  $13,260. 


1858-.FAIR  AT  DAYTON. 

*S.  Medary,  President Columbus.       R.  W.  Muwrave Sulphur  Springs. 

M.  L.  Snlliyant,  Treasurer  • Columbus.       R.  W.  Steele Dayton. 

^^  ^       ,.     «  ^    •  Wm.H.Ladd Riehmond. 

D.  Mcintosh  Shalersrille. 

*Wm.  Case Cleveland.       J.  T.  Worthitii^n Chilicothe. 

*PhiloAdaois ••••Huroa. 


J.  G.  Gest,  Recording  Seoretarr Xenia. 

Cr^Spraf^e,  Corresponding  SecV*  .Columbus. 

Cleveland. 
•  •HuroD. 

Receipts,  $18^996  S7. 


1854-FAIR  AT  NEWARK. 

R.W.MQ4graTe,Presldeot.  .Sulphur  Springs.  D.  Mcintosh ShalersTiUe. 

Jos; SnlUvaat, Treasurer Oolumbufl.  R.  W.Bteele Dayton. 

Jaa.  L.  Cox,  Reoordiog  See'jr Zaneevillo.  V.G.Gest Xsaia. 

G.8Bngne,CoR«s^iidiag8eo^    Cohimbas.  J.K. Green Carthage. 


W.H.Ladd Ridimond.       B.  Stedmaa Clereland. 

J.T.W^ffthiogton ChUUoothe. 

BacelplB,  $6,824  68. 
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1866-FAIB  AT  COLUMBUS. 

J.  T.  Worthington,  President ....  Chillicothe.       B.  Stedman Cleveland. 

J08.  SaUivant,  Treasarer Colambos.       J.  L.  Cox Zanearille. 

Jno.  K.  Green,  Recording  Sec'y  . . .  Carthage.       W.  H.  Ladd Richmond. 

G.  Spragae,  Corresponding  Sec^j .  .Colambos.       Alex.  Waddle South  Charleston . 

R.  W.  Steele Dayton.       Abel  Krmn Cherry  Valley. 

R.  W.  Hnsgrave Sulphur  Springs. 

Receipts,  $9,745  64. 


1866— FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

W.  H.  Ladd,  President Richmond.  R.  W.  Steele Dayton. 

Luolan  Buttles,  Treasurer Columbus.  B.  Stedman Clereland. 

Jno.  K.  Green,  Recording  Sec'y  . . .  Carthage.  Alex.  Waddle South  Charleston. 

G.  Sprague,  Corresponding  Sec'y . .  Columbus.  Abel  Krum Cherry  Valley. 

Jas.  T.  Worthington Chillicothe.  G-  W.  Barker. Marietta. 

R.  W.  Musgrave Sulphur  Springs. 

Receipts,  $16,649  20. 

1867-FAIR  AT  CINCINNATL 

Alex  Waddle,  President .  .South  Charleston.  B.  Stedman Cleveland. 

Lucian  Battles,  Treasurer Columbus.  A.  Krum Cherry  Vidley. 

J.  M.  Mlllikin,  Rec.  Secretary Hamilton.  G.  W.  Barker Marietta. . 

J.  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary Columbus.  R.  W.  Musgrave Sulphur  Springs. 

Luther  Smith West  Liberty.  ThomasS.  Webb Massillon. 

Jno.  K.  Green Carthage. 

Receipts,  $17,630  76. 


1868-FAIB  AT  SANDUSKY. 

John  M.  Millikin,  President Hamilton.  Luther  Smith West  Liberty. 

Lucian  Battles,  Treasurer Columbus.  T.  S.  Webb Massillon. 

Norton  S.  Townsend,  Rec.  Sec'y Avon.  L.  Q.  Rawson Fremont. 

John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary . .  Columbus.  James  M.  Trimble Hillsboro. 

Alex.  Waddle South  Charleston.  John  Reber Lancaster. 

Abel  Krum * Cherry  Valley. 

Receipts,  $9,997  70. 

•  ■  ■     "  • 

1859— FAIR.  AT  ZANESVILLB. 

Norton  S.  Townsend,  President Avon.       John  Reber  ....  1 Lancaster. 

Darwin  E.  Gardner,  Rec.  Secretary . . . Toledo.       John  M.  Millikin « .  .Hamilton. 

Lucian  Battles,  Treasurer Columbus.       L.  Q.  Rawson Fremont 

Alex.  Waddle South  Charleston.       C.  W.  Potwin Zanesville. 

James  M.  Trimble Hillsboro.  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary .  .Columbus. 

Wm.  Dewltt Cleveland. 

Receipts,  $8,968  82. 


1860-FAIR  AT  DAYTON. 

Alex.  Waddle,  President . . .  South  Charleston.  James  M.  Trimble Hillsboro. 

T.  C.  Jones,  Rec.  Secretary Delaware.  Wm.  Dewitt Cleveland. 

C.  W.  Potwin,  Treasurer Zanesville.  John  Reber Lancaster. 

N.S.  Townsend Avon.  John  M.  Millikin Hamilton. 

Darwin  £.  Gardner .-. .  Toledo.  John  H.  Klippart,  Oor.  Secretary . . ColoxubuB. 

Henry  B.  Berkins Warren. 

Receipts,  $11,999  60. 
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1861— FAIR  AT  DAYTON. 

Darwin  R  Grardner,  President . . . .  ^ . .  Toledo.       James  M.  Trimble Hillsboro. 

Wm.  Dewitt,  Rec.  Secretary Cleveland.       David  Taylor Columbus. 

G.  W.  Potwin,  Treasurer Zanesville.       John  Reber Lancaster. 

N.  S.  Townsend Avon.       John  M.  Millikin Hamilton. 

T.  C.  Jones Delaware.  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary . . Columbus. 

Henry  B.  Perkins '. Warren. 

Receipts,  $8,036  18.  »          . 


1862— PAIR  AT  CLEVELAND.  • 

T.  C.  Jones,  Preddent Delaware.  C.  W.  Potwin Zanesville. 

Henry  B.  Perkins,  Rec.  Secretary. . . Warren.  N.  S.  Townshend Avon. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer Columbus.  Jacob  Egbert Lebanon. 

John  H.  Millikin Hamilton.  Nelson  J.  Turnpy Ciroleville. 

Darwin  E.  Gardner Toledo.  John  H.  Ellippart,  Cor.  Secretary. .  Columbus. 

Wm.Dewitt Cleveland, 

Receipts,  $11,266  64. 


18a3-PAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

Norton  S.  Townsend,  President • .  Avon.       Thos.  C.  Jones Delaware. 

D.  McMUlen,  Jr.,  Rec.  Secretary Xenia.       Nelson  J.  Turney Ciroleville. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer Columbus.        *  Jacob  Egbert Lebanon. 

Wm.  Dewitt Cleveland.       W.  R.  Putnam Marietta. 

Henry  B.  Perkins Warren.  John  H.  Kllppart,  Cor.  Secretary .  .Columbus. 

Darwin  £.  Gardner Toledo. 

Receipts,  $U,U2. 

1864— PAIR  AT  COLUMBTJS. 

Nelson  J.  Turney,  President Ciroleville.  Darwin  E.  Gardner Toledo. 

W.  P.  Greer,  Rec.  Secretary Painesville.  'Wm.  Dewitt Cleveland. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer Columbus.  Wm.  R.  Putnam Marietta. 

Thoa.  C.  Jones Delaware.  Danl.  McMillen,  Jr ;Xenia. 

James  FuUington Milford  Centre.  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary . .  Columbus. 

W.B.McLung Troy. 

Receipts,  $12,620  54. 
Average  amoont  fecdved  at  each  Fair  for  admission  fees,  $11,307  12. 

•  DeoMued. 
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ERRATA. 

la  If r.  Waddle's  reply  to  Mr.  G«tet,  on  page  22,  read  '*  for  every  Shortfaon  we  had  paid 
(12.39,'' in8tead.of  <*$123.'' 

There  are  many  errors,  conslsUng  of  omissioii  of  words,  inoorrect  orthography,  Ac.,  saffloient 
to  fill  a  page,  bat  the  intelligent  reader  will  he  able  to  sapply  the  omisdons  and  correct  the 
orthography. 
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CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  OHIO  IN  1863. 


Is  his  M0tk  on  the  Bmal  Eoonomy  of  Franoe,*  Mr.  Lavergne  diooiiBses 
the  question,  '<  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Beyolution  of  1789 
vpon  the  agrioulture  of  France?"  throughout  a  work  of  475  duodecimo 
pages,  in  which  he  saya :  "  If  we  compare  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
1789  with  t^t  of  1859,  we  wiU  find  that  reiy  great  progress  has  beea 
made  in  these  seventy  yeais.  This  progress  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
^attributable  to  new  principles  which  the  revolution* has  iutrpduced  into 
our  laws." 

What  were  these  new  principles  evolved  by  the  revolution?  ''Before 
the  revolution,"  Mr.  Lavergne  proceeds  to  inform  us,  "the  church  and 
nobility  owned  about  three-fourths  of  the  territoiy  of  France ;  here  and 
there  a  wealthy  bourgeois,  or  well-to-do  farmer,  owned  a  small  tract  The 
nobility  and  church  not  only  dictated  the  price  at  which  agricultural  pro* 
ducts  must  be  sold  by  the  producer,  but  dictated  the  number  of  acres  to 
be  grown  in  any  special  crop,  and  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre.'' 
The  consequence  of  this  church  and  nobility  fanning  ''  produced  a  famine 
throughout  the  land  about  eveiy  tenth  year."  The  jGEumers  of  one  depart- 
ment were  not  permitted,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  sell  their  surplus 
breadstuff  to  an  adjoining,  or  other  department;  and  any  one,  whether 
noble  or  peasant,  who  would  dare  to  export  any  breadstuff  without  royal 
permission,  was  sure  to  suffer  the  death  penalty.  Hence  the  mobs  and 
riots  to  obtain  bread ;  it  could  not  be  purchased,  for  the  peasants  dared 
not  to  seU.  The  revolution  confiscated  the  lands  of  the  church  and  nobili^, 
as  well  as  of  the  loyal  bourgeoise  and  farmers;  free  trade  among  the  de- 
partments  in  breadstufb  was  declared ;  and  no  dictator,  except  the  farmer's 
own  judgment,  prescribed  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre,  nor  indicated  the 
fields  to  be  cultivated  in  this  or  that  kind  of  crop,  whilst  the  price  was 
regulated  by  supply  idid  demand. 

These  radical  changes,  all  of  the  utmost  importance  and  advantage  to 
the  French  farmer,  were  brought  about  by  the  revolution  of  1789.    But 

^—mim  ■  ■■-  ■—■■■■■  ■  ■!     I       11  1.    ■        .^  ■  1 

*  SooNOKiB  BuxALi  de  h  FrmMi  depids  1789,  par  M.  de  Lavergne,  membre  de  rinstitnt,  da 
la  Moi^t^  centnle  d'Agricvltue  de  Fnmee,  uicient  ddpaW.    Paris,  Denzleme  edition,  1861«   ' 
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during  the  reyolution  the  oondition  of  agricnlture  was  in  the  most  deplo- 
rable condition  imaginable ;  there  was  no  stimalas  to  labor,  and  prodaotiye 
industry  was  almost  suspended.  Kone  knew  what  a  day  might  bring 
forth.  Life  was  sacrificed  upon  the  slightest  pretexts,  and  there  was  no 
security  whatever  to  property.  *•  War  to  tiie  castles,  but  peace  to  the 
cottages,"  was  the  ciy  of  the  armed  mob  as  it  patrolled  France;  but  the 
agricultural  relations  of  the  cottages  to  the  castles  were  so  dose,  that  whan 
the  latter  were  burned,  the  former  were  destroyed. 

In  other  words,  the  French  rerolntion  of  1789  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
rational  and  firee  system  of  agrioultura  Agriculture  waa  no  longer  bur- 
thened  with  tythes^  ckarryperties^  and  perpetual  ground  rents,  in  addition  to. 
the  taxes ;  it  had  also  what  it  neyer  before  enjoyed  ix^  France,  free  com- 
merce amongst  the  depaortments.  All  these  circumstances  combined| 
together  with  agricultural  schools,  have  more  than  doubled  the  csop 
products  of  France^  since  the  revolution,  whilst  the  population  has  not 
increased  more  than  88  per  cent  The  following  figures  show  the  difEbr- 
ence  in  the  distribution  of  the  ^inds  of  crops : 


Kind  of  Crop. 


Fallows 

Wheat 

Bje  and  other  g;raizi8. 

Oats 

Meadows 

Root  crops 

HiBcellaneooB 

Gardens  and  orchards 

Vineyards 

Forests 

Natural  meadows .... 
Wasteland 


.    1789. 
Hectares.* 


10,000,000 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
400,000 
1,600,000 
1,#00,000 
9,000,000 
8,000,000 

10,000,000 


60,000,000 


1869. 
Hectares, 


6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 


60,000,000 


The  revolution  has  reduced  the  area  in  fidlows  to  one  half  of  its  fonner 
dimensions.  No  wonder  that  in  1789  Arthiur  Young,  who  was  then  trav- 
eling in  France,  wrote :  "  The  Prince  of  Soubise  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
are  the  two  greatest  pro{)rietors  in  France;  but  the  only  evidence  I  have 
as  yet  discovered  of  th^  ^andeur,  are  their  immense  fiedlowB,  uncultiva- 
ted lands  and  deserts.  Ah  I  if  I  were  only  for  several  da^s  a  legislator  of 
France,  how  I  would  make  these  grand  signeurs  dance !"  It  struck  even 
Arthur  Young,  Englishman  as  he  was,  that  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area 
of  a  country  was  too  much  to  lie  fallow. 


As  we  are  approaching  the  fourth  year  of  the  rebellion,  we  may  ask, 


*  The  BeOare  is  YVj  nesr  2}  acres. 
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"  Wliat  infliieiice  has  ike  Bebellion  of  1861  had  upon  the  Agncultaie  of 
Ohio  ?"  No  snch  radical  changes  weie  neceflsarj  for  the  advancemcat  of 
i^cnltore  in  Ohio,  aa  -were  imperatively  demanded  in  Fiance.  Here 
ahnost  every  &nner  owns  the  soil  he  cnltivates;  here  are^no  feudal  liens 
of  any  kind  upon  his  lands  or  his  crops;  the  only  thing  with  which  he  is 
burdened  is  taxation,  but  even  this  burden,  grievous  and  oneious  as  it  is 
regarded  by  many,  does  not  amount  to  one  h|Jf  of  what  the  tithes  alone 
amounted  to  in  Irance^  not  to  mcgition  the  taxes,  gratuities,  champerties^ 
and  other  feudal  exactions,  which  annually  swept  away  more  thw  one 
half  of  tiie&nner's  product  ^ 

The  influence  of  the  iqpbellion  has  been  beneficial  to  the  Agriculture  of 
Ohio,  rather  tiian  otherwise,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  It  has  taught  the  fermers  economy  in  labor. 

SBoondy  It  has  rendered  an  improved  (eastern  of  culture  absolutely  nec^ 
essary. 

Tk6rdf  It  has  demonstrated  the  true  relation  which  labor  holds  to 
capital 

L    The  following  table^  carefully  compile^  £K»n  official  returns,  fuUy 
demonstrates  that  the  area  cultivat^  during  the  three  years  of  war— 1861 
1862  and  186S — ^has  not  sensibly  diminished;  that  the  aggiegate  area 
cultivated  during  these  years  will  compare  very  firvorably,  indeed,  witii 
the  aggr^ate  of  any  consecutive  three  years  preceoing  the  rebellion : 


Kind  of  Crop 

I 

Wheat 

Bye 

Barley , 

Buckwheat 

Cam , 

Oats , 

Meadow 

CloTcr , 

Flax 

Potatoes 

Tobaceo 

Sorgo 


1858. 

Acres  col- 

tivated. 


1859. 

Acres  cal- 

tivated. 


1,695,412 

90,191 

126,745 

71,282 

1,834.138 

669,147 

1,357,874 


1,790,627 

98,011 

102,729 

149,645 

2.339,204 
644,954 

1,340,566 


6,843,789  6,466,736 


1860. 
Acres  enl-f  Acres  ool- 
tivated. 


1,844,677 
94,934 
71,564 
66,827 

a,S97,639 
830,104 

1,538,562 


6,844,307 


1861. 

sreson 

tiyated. 


1,933,696 
69,374 
60,501 
51,389 

2,266,129 
728,722 

1,461,018 


6,670,829 


1862. 
cresc 
tivated. 


Acres  cat  Acres 


2,090,047 
67,440 
59,128 
23,508 

2,175,631 
574,047 

1,571,766 
•  •  •  • 
53,488 
81,060 

g0,872 
6,661,' 


4666, 


1863. 

c1l^ 

tivated. 


1,807,298 
32,306 
73,804 
26,991 

1,992,007 
573,287 

1,177,678 
403,882 
95,271} 
80,490 
49,207 
31,178 


Crop  of 

1863. 
Percent 
of  area  in. 


28.49 

1.164 
0.426 

31.41 
9.036 

18.56 
6.366 
1.602 
1.272 
.776 
_491 
100. 


Gropofl863-^per  cent  of  acres  which  may  be  used  as  homanfood 63.760 

•'   ^       "  '•  "  "  "    for  domestic  animals 33^963 

"  "  "  "  "  "    for  commercial  plants....    2.276 

This  result  could  not  have  been  obtained  if  the  farmers  had  not  econo- 
mized labor,  because  at  least  £rom  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary 
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&nn  laborers  were  transferred  to  the  battle-fields^  and  in  many  instances 
the  fimners  themselTes;  and  the  entire  amount  of  £urm  labor  was  per- 
formed by  those  who  remained  at  home.  By  economy  of  labor  it  is  not 
Intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  labor  was  not  performed,  but  it  is 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  labor  was  more  jadidonsly  applied 
than  is  nsaaUy  done,  and  that  it  was  directed  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  secore 
the  hfiSt  and  most  profitable  results.  Boonomy  is  one  thing,  but  patomony 
is  quite  another.  That  man  is  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  money, 
which,  notwithstanding  it  may  appear  to  be  very  liberal,  yet  is  applied  in 
the  most  judicious  manner — in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  best  possi- 
ble results;  but  that  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  pandmonious  who  will  not 
expend  any  money  which,  if  judiciotisly  applied,  would  inure  to  his  bene- 
fit The  &rmers  ai  Ohio  during  the  rebellion  have  economized  labor,  and 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  same  cMnomy  of  labor  has  brought  with  it 
a  better  system  of  culture;  that  is,  the  culture  of  both  soil  and  plants  has 
^n  more  thorough  than  heretofore.  Much  of  this  thoroughness  is  un- 
doubtedly attributable  to  the  £Eict  that  machinery  and  i^nproved  imple- 
ments have  been  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent  during  the  years  Of 
rebellion  than  ever  before.  During  the  profound  peace  which  preceded 
the  rebellion,  farmers  were  not  content  that  a  machine  would  answer  the 
purppee  for  which  it  w^  intended,  or  that  it  would  perform  the  labor 
better  than  could  be  done  in  the  usual  manual  form;  they  insisted  that 
there  must  be  a  positive  gain  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  machine  must  perform  the  labor  cheaper  than  men  could  be  hired  to 
do  it  with  their  hands,  before  they  would  purchase  it  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  to  them,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  amount  of  time 
gained,  and  the  superior  manner,  especially  so  &r  as  uniformity  is  con- 
cerned^ in  which  a  machine  operates,  were  positive  gaina  A  field  which 
has  been  eultivated  in  a  uniform  manner,  is  always  more  productive  than 
ihe  same  field  irregularly  cultivated.  A  field  plowed  at  a  uniform  depth 
of  8  inches  is  much  moi^  productive  than  the  same  field  plowed,  a  portion 
4  inches  deep,  and  another  portion  12 ;  and  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
auperiority  of  machine  labor  over  the  usual  unskilled  manual  labor. 

Without  drills,  corn-planters,  reapers  and  mowers,  horse-rakes,  hay  ele- 
vators, and  threshing  machines,  it  would  have  been  impossible^  have 
seeded  and  gathered  the  crops  of  1868  with  the  implements  in  use  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  by  the  same  laborers  that  really  performed  the  labor  in 
1868.  Supplying  the  place  of  bone  and  muscle  with  iron,  steel,  steam  and 
horse  power,  is  an  encouraging  judication  of  great  improvement  and  con- 
sequent progress  in  our  system  of  agriculture.  And  the  future  promises 
more  aid  in  the  way  of  machinery  than  the  past  has  as  yet  accompfished. 
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A  mnch^  greater  »rea  of  land  oonld  be  cultiyated  by  tbe  present  agri- 
cultural force,  if  some  implement  or  macbine  were  invented  by  which  a 
greater  nnmber  of  acres  could  be  plowed,  or  prepared  as  a  seed-bed,  in  the 
limited  time  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Convinced  not  only  of  the  neces- 
sity but  the  practicability  of  such  a  machine,  Mr.  Cioebo  Cokstook,  a 
native  of  Franklin  county,  0.,  but  now  of  Milwaukie,  invented  a  machine 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
following  letter,  written  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  conveys  a  dear  idea 
of  the  stmcture  and  operation  of  this  machine.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Chicago  Tribime: 

CoAMPjam,  Bl.,  Jnne  19,  ]l864 

TbeWwden  of  theTrllmiie  wfll  bear  in  mind  tibat  within  the  past  two  yean  I  hare  mada 
mention  of  attempts  to  enlUrate  the  soil  by  spaing  instead  of  plowing.  It  is  with  no  4ttnaU 
amoont  of  pleasure  that  I  can  announce  the  foH  accomplishment  of  the  Ihct,  on  a  scale  that  lias 
put  it  beyond  a  donbt. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  month  of  Hay,  fire  hundred  and  ten  acres  haye  been 
snocenftiUy  qiaded  to  the  depth  of  ei|^t  inches,  and  the  whole  of  it  planted  to  com. 

Last  week  I  ^nt  two  days  oo  the  farm  of  IL  L.  Snllivant,  in  this  connty,  lor  the  purpose  of 
eiamining  this  new  mode  of  preparing  the  soil,  and  wiU  proceed  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  it: 

The  machine  is  oaUed  Oomstook's  Rotary  Spader,  is  made  of  metal,  and  cost  about  two  hnx^ 
dred  dollars.    There  are  fbur  of  them  at  work,  each  in  some  respect  diflbrent  (torn  the  others. 

In  the  first  place,  the  machine  consists  of  a  cylindrical  cast-iron  fkume,  in  the  ends  of  which 
are  cam  slats,  in  which  the  fbrks  to  whicfi  the  tines  are  attached  woik.  Theae  in  pasdng  around 
the  drum  have  their  direction  changed  by  a  stationary  ecoentrio,  which  brings  them  in  position 
to  enter  the  ground  at  the  fhmt,  and  so  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  centre,  to  fold  back  on  tho 
machine.  They  can  alio  be  folded  up  in  pasBing  around  the  head  of  the  land,  or  in  passing  to 
and  from  the  field.  The  tines  enter  the  ground  in  a  natural  projeetion,  like  the  spade  in  the 
hands  of  a  man,  and  leaying  the  ground  lift  the  soil  in  the  same  way,  giving  it  a  sudden  shaka 
by  which  it  is  broken  up  and  left  in  a  fine  condition.  The  lifdng  and  shaking  of  the  earth  be- 
hind the  machine  keeps  it  in  a  constant  flutter,  like  the  water  after  a  stem-wheel  steamer. 

LABon  vomt-HOBsa  sfabuu 

This  spader  is  three  feet  long,  with  a  cylinder  of  two  feet  diameter,  has  twelve  forks  with  six 
tines  each.  The  cut  is  six  and  a  quarter  inches,  that  is,  the  spading  tiaes  enter  the  ground  that 
distance  apart.  This  distance  is  uniform  in  aU  the  machines.  This  machine  had  been  run 
twenty-six  and  three-fourth  days,  and  In  that  time  spaded  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  being 
an  average  of  iix  acres  a  day. 

81UIL  FOUBrBOBSB  SPADnS. 

This  spader  Is  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,  has  ten  forks,  with  five  tinea  eadL  Being  less 
in  diameter,  the  motion  is  about  one-fifth  quicker  than  the  large  spader,  and  having  less  tines, 
it  requires  apparently  leas  power.  In  every  respect  this  is  the  best  maoldne,  and  the  one  for 
general  use. 

This  machine  has  worked  twenty-six  and  one-fburth  days,  the  most  of  the  time  on  the  same 
lands  with  the  other ;  it  is  driven  by  a  boy,  and  has  spaded  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Hera 
are  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres— just  a  half  section— spaded  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches 
by  the  use  of  eight  hontes  and  two  men,  in  less  than  twenty-seven  working  days. 
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The  teams  atteclied  to  tbeae  machlnM  trarel  at  tbe  rate  of  two  and  three-eis^ths  milee  aa 
hour,  wUoh  will  give  for  ten  hoars'  work  something  over  the  six  acres,  hat  there  Is  alwajs  a 
loBS  of  time  in  taming  and  other  stoppages,  and  the  only  safe  way  to  get  at  the  amoant  ef  work 
done,  is  stated  aboye,^hy  taking  the  actaal  performanoe  of  several  days. 

To  plow  an  acre  with  the  farrow  slice  a  foot  wide,  requires  eight  and  one  fifth  niiles  of  travel, 
besides  taming  at  tie  ends  of  the  lands,  and  is  Jost  ahont  what  a  good  team  will  arerage  in 
half  a  day ;  in  foot,  unless  the  lands  are  half  a  mQe  long,  tii^ey  will  seldom  aooompUsh  thij 
amoant,  and  often  plow  only  three-foorths  of  an  acre,  or  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  acres  per 
day.  As  a  general  thing,  the  average  plowing  may  be  set  down  at  ten  acres  a  week  to  each 
team.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  spade  traveled  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  besides  paaring 
aroond  at  the  ends,  and  going  to  and  from  the  field.  The  horses  have  stood  the  woik  equally 
well  with  the  plow  teams,  of  which  there  are  twenty  spans  at  work  in  liie  same  field.  The  driver 
rides,  and  would  as  soon  take  care  of  four  horses  and  work  this  machine,  as  to  have  the  care  of 
two  horses  and  follow  at  the  tail  of  the  plow.  The  horses  are  driven  abreast,  the  off  one  Walk- 
ing on  the  spaded  groond.  In  this  way  they  are  easily  managed,  and  any  person  who  oaa 
manage  a  ringle  team  and  plow,  can  drive  the  fSoor  horses  on  the  spader. 

A  team  hauling  a  load  on  a  solid  road,  will  travel  more  miles  in  a  day,  bat  in  plowing,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  numerous  stoppages  that  take,  in  the  aggregate,  no  little  amount 
of  time.  The  teams  that  work  the  two  spaders  are  no  more  than  a  fiMr  avenge  of  turn  teams, 
either  as  to  siae  or  ipeed,  and  the  result  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  what  may  be  ex- 
peoted  of  the  performanoe  of  the  spadea  I  have  seen  various  figures  and  estimates  in  tiiis  oon- 
,  section,  some  of  which  make  the  work  an  acre  to  the  hour ;  doabtless  this  can  be  done  ibr  a 
single  hour,  but  I  prefer  the  actual  showing  of  a  month's  w6rk,  as  above. 

THB  SAVniO  OF  LABOB. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  man  and  four  horses  spade  as  much  in  a  d^y  as  three  men  and  six 
horses  turn  over  in  the  same  tfane  with  a  plow,  making  the  saving  of  one  team  and  two  meiit 
leaving  the  aoooant  to  stand  thus : 

One  day  of  team  and  man $3  00 

One  day  of  team ...••• 1  60 

Spading  six  acres  &  day,  at  the  cost  of  seventy-five  oents  an  acre ;  three  days 
team  and  man  plowing $9  00 

Plowing  six  acres  at  a  cost  of  $1  50  per  acre,  thus  saving  by  the  use  of  the  spader  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  planting,  without  taking  into  account  the  extra  cost  of  the 
spader  over  that  of  three  plows,  but  this  can  be  offset  agttlnst  the  cost  of  sharpening  the  plows, 
wliich  expense  is  not  required  on  the  spader,  as  the  tines  are  self  sharpening.  The  three  dollars 
a  day  are  intended  to  cover  the  use  of  machine  and  other  repairs  in  either  ease. 

The  spader  pulverises  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  while  the  average  of  spring  plow- 
lag  for  corn  is  not  to  exceed  fbur  inches.  I  am  not  disposed  in  this  oonnestion  to  speculate  on 
the  difference  in  value  of  the  two  modes  of  preparing  the  soil,  but  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the 
actual  fact  of  the  crop,  as  seventy-five  acres  have  been  plowed  and  spaded  in  alternate  strips  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  an  amount  sufficient  for  a  pretty  thorough  trial,  the  after 
treatment  of  the  whole  to  be  the  same.  Tlie  saving  of  labor  as  above  stated  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, and  there  cannot  in  my  mind  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  crop  will  show  still  more 
astonishing  figures  in  favor  of  the  new  mode. 
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Two  other  tpftdera  are  used,  drftwnl^thne  joke  of  oxen  each.  These  are  ^th  tracks,  and 
the  driFers  walk.  One  of  these  is  three  feet  wide  and  seventeen  inohes  in  diameter,  having 
d^  forks  with  eiz  tines  each.  The  q^eed  of  the  oxen  being  slow,  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  ^ 
miles  an  hour,  the  motion  of  the  machine  most  be  regalated  by  a  less  diameter.  In  foorteen 
days  this  team  spaded  fifty-six  acres,  or  foor  a  day.  Neither  yoke  of  these  cattle  could  han- 
dfe  a  single  plow  and  do  good  work. 

The  other  spader  was  made  three  feet  and  eight  Indies  wide^  intoided  for  the  width  of  a  com 
roW|  to  which  was  to  be  attached  a  corn-planter.  This  had  not  been  done,  though  the  idea  is 
not  abandoned.  This  spader  has  also  eight  forks,  but  no  increase  of  tines,  the  six  tines  being 
placed  fiwrther  apart  This  machine  was  also  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  was  apparently 
drawn  as  easy  as  the  othM:<^  less  width,  the  resistance  appearing  to  be  in  the  number  of  tines 
used,  and  not  in  the  ""diyj^^o  machine. 

The  horse  maohlfht^Ktrapks'in  ftwt,  and  weigh,  tracks  inoladed,  about  nine  hundred 
poonds  each,  while  the  ox  4»aders  ar^  without  trucks,  and  weigh  six  hundred  pounds. 

With  these  latter  the  work  is  not  as  weU  done,  from  tiie  fwt  tiiat  tiie  speed  of  oxen  is  not  as 
regular  as  that  of  horses. 

The  wide  machine  had  worked  sbc  days,  qwdkigtiUrty  acres,  or  five  acres  a  day.  Atrialia 
to  l>e  made  with  the  horse  machine,  using  six  tines  on  a  machine  three  feet  and  eight  inches 
wide.  Should  the  result  prove  the  same  as  In  the  ox  machine,  it  will  add  an  acre  a  day  to  ita 
capacity. 

The  two  ox  spaders  for  twelve  days  were  worked  In  a  gang  with  the  six  yoke  of^ixen,  and 
spaded  ninety-six  acres,  or  eight  acres  a  day ;  but  they  are  found  to  work  better  separatCi  and 
it  is  notprobaUe,  unless  very  short-handed,  tiiat  they  will  be  agahi  worked  together. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  spading  done  to  June  1st  is  five  hundred  and  two  acres,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  making  a  saving  of  seventy-five  dollars  on  each  hundred 
acres  over  the  use  of  the  plow,  a  result  highly  flattering  tb  all  interested.  This  must  be  looked 
iqran  as  a  vast  stride  in  the  field  of  progress,  and  will  at  no  distant  day  have  the  efltet  to 
eimpen  the  great  tern  staples,  for  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  saving  of  labor  as  in  the  increased 
OKop  that  will  be  produced  by  the  superior  work  accomplished. 

By  the  use  of  tiie  spader  the  soil  is  loosened  up  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  witiiout  tiirow- 
tng  to  the  bottom  of  the  forrow  the  free  potash  that  has  become  Reintegrated  by  long  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  upon  being  again  buried  to  tiiat  deptii,  would  become  fixed,  and 
na  longer  available  to  tiie  young  i^tSiVhioh  must  await  the  slow  process  of  areation  to  pra- 
pare  a  new  supp^. 

The  farm  on  which  the  above  experiments  are  beings  made,  contains  twenty- two  thousand 
•ores  of  prairie  land,  about  sixteen  thousand  of  which  are  under  fonoe,  requiring  over  sixty 
mUes,  all  of  which  are  posts  and  boaids  of  a  substantial  character.  The  great  body  of  tiM 
llAd  is  in  meadow  and  pasturing,  sosne  fifteen  hundred  being  under  the  plow.  Twelve  hundred 
cdtiiifl  is  in  com,  one  hundred  to  spring  wheat,  two  hundred  to  oats,  ten  to  sorgho,  and  some 
ton  in  garden.  * 

ThiB  fhrm  is  carried  on  with  hired  labor,  none  of  it  being  rented,  and  in  point  of  eoonc»y 
pnsents  many  valuable  lessons  to  the  smaller  farmer. 

When  this  rotaiy  appder  is  as  generally  introdnoed  aa  the  reaping  ma- 
ohine — and  it  will  not  require  many  years  ihns  to  introduce  it — ^fully  one- 
half  of  the  time  spent  in  pulverising  the  soil  or  preparing  the  seed  bed 
will  be  saved;  and  with  the  reaping  machine  to  harvest  seven  to  eight 
acres  per  day,  will  not  the  horizon  look  much  brighter,  so  £»  as  the  man- 
ual part  of  agriculture  ia  concerned? 
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XL  Several  causes  have  conspired  to  improve  the  system  of  culture. 
The  diminished  amount  of  available  manual  labor  convinced  every  £Eurmer 
tiiat  whatever  was  done  at  all  would  be  much  better  tuell  done  than  done 
in  the  usual  manner.  Labor  was  too  scarce  and  too  expensiye  to  be  em- 
ployed to  slight  the  work.  The  Scriptural  axiom,  >that  "the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  has  been  reversed,  and  the  hire  or  wages  have  been 
made  worthy  of  the  labor.  In  times  of  peace,  with  no  disturbing  cause  ' 
to  derange  our  commerce,  or  direct  labor  into  new  channels,  and  ordinary 
unskilled  manual  labor  abundant,  the  price  of  labor  was  comparatively 
low,  but  since  labor  has  become  scarce  and  expensive,  it  has  dso  vastly 
improved  in  quality,  and  wherever  labor  was  employed  out  of  the  family, 
it  was  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
results.  Farm  labor  never  has  been  dear  in  the  United  States,  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  price  in  England  or  France,  but 
Ordinary  farm  labor  has  been  and  yet  is  much  more  esxpensive  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England  or  France,  because  so  much  of  it  is  either  misap- 
plied or^applied  to  very  little  purpose.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, $160  per  year,  including  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  was  con- 
sidered very  £Eiir  wages  for  a  farm  laborer ;  or  if  the  laborer  was  a  married 
man,  he  would  receive  perhaps  $200  per  annuuL,  and  would  pay  the  land- 
lord $50  for  rent  for  a  small  hpuse  and  a  half  acre  of  ground.  In  England 
the  &xm  laborer  receives  an  average  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  equal  to  $2.50 
of  our  money,  including  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  or  about  $180  per 
annum,  together  with  gratuities,  which  there  are  customary,  and  which 
amount  to  fully  $20  per  annum.  The  married  farm  laborer  has  the  rent 
of  a  cottage  and  from  half  to  a  whole  acre  of  garden  free,  has  his  fuel  and 
milk  delivered  at  his  door  free,  and  the  landlord  is  compelled  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  laborer's  wife,  at  prices  ranging  firom  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
week,  besides  allowing  her  time  to  attend  to  her  household  afiairs ;  and  he 
must  further  furnish  employment  for  all  the  children,  according  to  their 
oapacity,  down  to  a  penny  a  day.'  Hence  it  costs  the  English  landlord 
from  $800  to  $400  per  annum  to  have  a  hired  married  man  on  the  farm. 
The  expenditure  of  this  sum  for  labor  by  the  British  farmer  to  a  married 
laborer  jmd  his  &mily,  pays  much  better  in  England  than  hiring  a  man 
for  $150  a  year  does  an  Ohio  fisurmer;  but  the  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  British  fiumer  applies  the  labor  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  not  only  the  best  but  the  greatest  possible  results,  whilst  the  Ohio 
farmer  employs  a  laborer  only  to  perform  such  ordinary  routine  duties  as 
tke  landlord  himself  has  not  time  to  perform,  and  very  seldom  gives  hin>- 
self  any  concern  as  to  whether  it  is  well  or  indifferently  done.  In  other 
words,  fsurm  labor  in  England  is  completely  systematized — ^the  laborer 
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knows  his  duty  and  is  willmg  to  perform  it,  and  th^  landlord  knows  pre- 
dselj  what  to  expect  &om  the  laborer.  But  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  every  agricultural  product  has  met  with  a  ready  sale  and  at 
greatly  augmented  prices,  it  has  stimulated  the  farmer  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  his  crops  and  products  by  every  means  within  his  power.  The  Ohio 
fiurmer  has  therefore  given  to  his  avocation  that  earnest  thought  which  it 
always  should  have  received  from  him<  and  lihat  ^judicious  application  of 
labor  which  it  is  passing  strange  was  never  before  so  successftilly  directed 
and  applied.  As  a  general  thing  the  &nners  of  Ohio  were  out  of  debt  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  as  the  price  of  every  thing  soon  aug- 
mented, they  as  a  class  made  fewer  purchases  and  less  in  quantity  thiui 
heretofore,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  were  selling  every  thing  they 
possibly  could  spare  at  the  highest  prices.  This  induced  them  to  give 
more  careful  and  earnest  attention  to  their  crops,  stock,  and  mode  of 
tillage. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  it  is  possible  niay  have  had  some 
influence  toward  inducing  a  better  system  of  culture,  although  the  mani- 
festations of  it  are  as  yet  rather  slight^  yet  we  think  there  are  sufficient  in- 
dications to  warrant  the  declaration  that  it  does  exist,  namely,  a  less  vari- 
ety of  crops  are  grown  on  the  same  farm  than  formerly.  In  many  locali- 
ties &rmers  have  learned  by  experience  that  either  the  soil,  their  mode  of 
tillage,  or  the  local  meteorological  influences  would  not  warrant  the  con- 
tinuance of  some  special  crops,  especially  when  other  crops  were  succeed- 
ing so  admirably  and  so  remuneratively.  They  have  therefore  discon- 
tinued the  precarious  crops,  and  confined  themselves  to  those  with  which 
they  had  uniformly  been  more  successfuL  Fanning  in  Ohio  would  be  more 
eminently  successful  if  this  idea  would  receive  its  full  development  in  prac- 
tice. A  divition  of  crops  among  farmers  would  be  in  as  great  a  degree 
beneficial  and  successful  as  a  division  of  labor  amongst  mechanics.  Time 
was,  and  that  not  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  farmers 
were  their  own  tailors,  shoemakers,  blacksmith's,  tinkers,  and  agricultural 
implement  makers.  In  course  of  time  they  have  by  degrees  discontinued 
practicing  one  and  another  of  these  arts,  and  have  relied  for  their  neces- 
sary supplies  of  these  various  kinds  of  mechanism  on  those  who  made  them  « 
their  special  business  for  life.  The  result  of  tliis  division  of  labor  is  mani- 
fest in  the  superior  mechanical  products,  the  gveater  amount  of  time  at  the 
farmer's  command  to  attend  to  his  crops,  and  the  consequent  improvement 
of  the  crops  themselves,  both  in  quantity  and  Quality. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  British  farmer  produced  six  bushels 
only  of  wheat  per  acre — the  average  of  England  to-day  is  thirty-three  and 
one*half  bushels.    If  the  British  farmer  of  to-day  did  his  own  spinning, 
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weaving,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  blaoksmiihitfg,  plow  and  other  implement 
making,  as  his  fathers  did,  is  it  rea3onable  to  suppose  that  his  crops  would 
be  as  abundant  as  at  present^  even  though  he  applied  all  the  science  to 
ihem  that  he  now  does?  Germany  was  no  better,  nay,  was  worse,  for  the 
division  and  sub-division  of  estates  took  place  in  Germany  entirely  un- 
known in  England,  and  with  this  further  diflforenoe,  that  in  Germany,  like 
in  the  United  States,  the  cultivator  owned  in  fee  simple  the  tract  he  culti-  , 
vated,  which  in  England  is  not  true  of  one  case  in  ten  thous^d. 

In  Germany  there  would  be  found  wheat,  rye,  speltz,  barley,  buckwheat, 
oats,  clover,  flax,  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar  beet,  kohlrabi,  field  peas  and 
beans,  hemp,  and  colza,  all  grown  at  the  same  time,  on  a  tract  not  exceed- 
ing perhaps  ten  acres,  and  each  particular  crop  cultivated  by  a  different 
own^r.  This  evil  however  carried  with  it  its  own  antidote ;  the  entire 
tract  is  now  cultivated  in  that  kind  of  crop  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and 
ihe  proceeds  divided  amongst  the  several  qwners.  The  result  is  not  only 
more  remunerative  crops,  but  a  greatly  improved  system  of  culture  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  implements  and  machines.  Now  if  in  Ohio  such 
orops  only  were  grown  on  a  fiurm  as  are  best  adapted  to  that  farm,  the 
QTops  would  be  better,  because  the  &rmer  could  devote  his  entire  attention 
to  fewer  crops,  and  other  things  being  equal  they  would  be  better  culti- 
vated, and  would  of  course  be  more  remunerative.  Such  a  division  is 
gradually,  and  possibly  without  the  knowledge  of  the  parties,  being  intro- 
duced. 

Madison  county  does  not  pretend  to  compete  with  Butler  in  growing 
wheat;  neither  does  Stark  pretend  to  compete  with  Geauga  in  the  produce 
tion  •f  cheese;  nor  Harrison  to  compete  with  Boss  or  Pickaway  in  the  pro^ 
duction  of  com ;  nor  Bichland  to  compete  with  Montgomery  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco;  nor  Highland  with  Licking  in  sheep.  But  this  division 
should  be  practiced  even  in  townships  or  smaller  bodies  of  land.  Farm- 
ing is  too  mixed — ^that  is,  every  £Etrmer  undertakes  to  grow  too  many  kinds 
of  crops.  Every  fSwnqpier,  almost^  undertakes  to  grow  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  com,  oats,  clover,  timothy,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  sorgho,  imd 
some  add  to  these  tobacco,  broom-com,  and  Hungarian  grass  crops,  besides 
keeping  sheep,  swine,  cattle  to  &tten,  and  horses  for  sale  or  pleasure.  Can 
one  man  on  an  average  sized  fiurm  in  Ohio  (90  acres)  succeed  in  growing  all 
these  crops  in  perfection  ?  The  truth  is  he  has  not  the  time,  and  very  seldom 
the  available  means  to  gcow  any  one  of  them  in  perfection.  We  have  put 
the  question  to  hundreds  of  intelligent  farmers,  "Why  do  you  undertake 
to  grow  so  man;  kinds  of  crops?"  and  have  invariably  received  the  same 
answer,  in  substance  viz. :  "That  if  one  fiuls  another  may  succeed,  and  out 
of  the  whole  lot  we  may  have  several  which  will  be  good  crops."    If  we 
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accept  this  answer  aa  the  trae  one,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  in  the 
main  is  oorreot|  it  shows  that  farming  in  Ohio  is  a  very  ha^lGtrdous  busi- 
ness. ^ 

How  much  4^nfidence  would  any  one  have  in  the  business  capadty  of  * 
a  capitalist  who  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  neoessaij  to  engage  in  a  half 
dozen  kinds  of  business,  and  who  would  give  as  a  reason  that  he  did  so, 
ihat  in  all  probability,  he  should  lose  some  of  his  investments,  but  would 
probably  gain  on  others?  Is  it  not  clearly  his  duty  and  hia""  interest  to 
embark  in  such  only  as  present  to  his  judgment,  when  all  the  drcumstan- 
ees  are  duly  weighed,  the  greatest  probability  ot  success?  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  a  &rmer  to  grow  two,  or  at  most  three  staple  crops,  such  as 
may  be  best  adapted  to  his  lands,  and  then  prepare  his  Iwds  expressly  for 
them — ^plow  deep,  underdrain,  manure  liberally,  and  then  deyote  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  growing  crop,  and  purchase  or  exchange  with  a 
neighbor  what  he  really  requires  of  such  a  crop  or  crops  as  he  does  not 
grow  ?  One  of  the  most  successful  £Eurmers  of  our  acquaintance  grows  np 
wheat — ^he  formerly  grew  it,  but  abandoned  it  becanse  it  did  not  pay  on 
his  land,  and  because  it  required  his  attention  to  secure  it  at  a  period  when 
his  time  could  be  bestowed  to  much  better  advantage  on  other  crops* 
Another  very  successful  &rmer  of  my  acquaintance  grows  no  com ;  he 
says  ^^it  does  not  pay;^  that  he  can  grow  other  crops  much  more  profitar 
bly,  and  with  less  labor;  and  states,  in  conclusion,  that  it"  is  cheaper  \o 
purchase  corn  at  26c.  per  bushel  (the  ordinary  price  in  peace  times),  than 
it  is  to  raise  80  bushels  per  acre  on  land  wortii  $40  to  $50  per  acre,  when 
so  many  much  better  paying  crops  may  be  grown  on  it,  at  the  same  or 
very  little  augmented  expense.  But  some  farmers  will  not  believe  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  economy  to  purchase  any  thing  which  will  grow  on  their 
land ;  even  if  they  never  succeed  in  getting  more  than  one-fourth  of  a 
crop,  they  still  deem  it  economy  to  grow  it.  They  might  possibly  purchase 
for  ten  dollars  all  they  grow  on  an  acre  of  one  of  these  non-suited  cropSy 
whilst  an  iqppropriate  or  adapted  crop  would  yield  them  $40  or  $50 ;  bul 
{hey  argue  Uiat,  if  they  grow  the  non-suited  crop,  they  are  not  paying  out 
any  money,  and  the  crop  costs  nothing  but  their  labor,  and  if  the  crop 
does  not  do  well  there  is  not  much  lost  I  This  must  be  true,  certainly,  for 
that  labor  which  can  thus  be  thrown  away,  or  misdirected,  caniiot  surely 
be  worth  much. 

We  have  frequently  inquired  of  farmers  in  the  cattle-growing  regions, 
why  turnips  were  not  grown  for  cattle  food  in  winter  time?  Every  one 
readily  admitted  the  benefit  and  value  of  root  crops  or  succulent  food  for 
cattle,  but  the  general  infbrence  of  their  replies  waii,  that  England  grew 
tomipe  because  she  could  not  grow  Indian  corui  whilst  we  could  grow  com 
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in  perfectiQjQ,  but  ooxdd  not  grow  turnips  to  any  advantage.  It  may  poB* 
sibly  be  regarded  aa  being  very  credulous,  but  we  very  mucli  doubt  if  any 
one  has  in  real  earnest  endeavored  to  grow  turnips  as  a  crop  for  cattle  food. 
Ko  Buckeye  farmer  is  willing  to  admit  that  they  have  a  better  soil  in 
Canada  than  we  have  in  Ohio,  or  that  their  climate  is  better  adapted  foT 
agricultural  purposes;  in  order  to  show  what  they  are  doiug  in  the  shape 
of  root  crops  in  Canada  West,  we  copy  the  following  fix)m  the  (hwniry 
Gentleman  : 

In  onr  Notes  of  the  reoent  EzhlMtioii  of  the  Canadian  Anoclation  at  Hamilton,  we  adverted 
to  two  points  which  seem  worthy  of  farther  remark— the  extent  with  which  the  Mutton  breeds 
of  Sheep  are  bred  and  ezhioited,  and  the  display  of  Turnips  and  Mangolds  as  fiurm  crops.  The 
former^  however,  is  sO  closely  asMCiated  with  the  latter ;  the  caltnre  of  Roots  is  so  important 
an  essential  in  the  keeping  of  a  good  flock  of  sheep,  and  both,  as  we  believe,  are  so  inseparably 
connected  with  Ihs  bed  /odkt;^— that  it  is  mainly  the  experience  of  Canadian  farmers  in  the  pro* 
dnction  of  Roots,  which  we  wish  now  to  refer  to  at  greater  length. 

We  are  by  no  means  incUned,-for  the  sake  of  pointing  an  argnment,  to  decry  the  condititRi 
of  car  own  agricoltnre,  and  nndnly  exaggerate  what  is  done  beyond  the  lines.  Bat  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Col.  Johnson,  of  London,  C.  W.,  in  his  closing  address,  afidnces  some 
fftcts  that  are  at  least  woHl^  of  our  attentive  consideration.  After  drawing  an  interesting 
oomparisoa  between  the  crops  of  that  Province  and  those  of  several  of  oar  States,  he  shows  ■ 
that  great  attention  is  there  paid  to  a  proper  rotation — "  wheat  after  wheat,  or  wheat  after  oats, 
and  so  on,  being  a  thing  of  rare  oscorrence,"  while  <'it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  witness  the 
great  increase  which  is  rapidly  being  made  in  the  growing  of  tornips,  mangold  wortael,  beets» 
oarrots,  and  other  roots.  I  believe  the  growth  of  these  roots  most  form  the  basis  on  which  a 
good  sound  systen  of  husbandry  must  stand." 

From  the  last  census,  as  quoted  in  this  address,  we  ascertain  that  in  1860  there  were  raised 
In  Upper  Canada- 
Turnips 18,206,859  bushels.. 

Carrots 1,906,698     da 

Mangolds 646,971     do. 

Total 20,^9,628     do. 

Now,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  greater  attention  paid  to  rotation  and  the  ndsing  of  roots^ 
hereatea  rather  than  dmunitha  the  produdion  <^  ffrakiL,  at  least  ofthose  kinds  of  grain  in  use  mainly 
for  human  food«  In  the  United  States  roots  are  held  in  so  light  esteem,  and  so  little  cultivated* 
that  the  national  census  does  not  even  give  them  the  honor  of  a  place  In  its  schedules.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  State  census,  there  were  grown  in  New  York;  in  1854 — 

Turnips 985,628  bodiels. 

Beets 7,884     do. 

Carrots '. 478,277     do. 

Total 1,471,688     do. 

The  area  of  improved  land  in  Canada  West,  in  1866,  we  do  not  know ;  in  1850  it  was  about 
S,700«000  acres,  and  it  might  have  nearly  doubled  by  1860,  and  still  have  only  been  one-half  as 
large  as  that  in  this  State,  (13,600,000  acres  by  the  census  of  1855).    Now  let  us  compare  the 
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gnin  prodaotlon  of  Ouiada  and  New  Torkin  1S60»  bearing  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  enltt- 
Tated  land  moflt  be  at  least  dbii5(0  in  the  latter:     x 

State  of  New  York. 
Bnehels. 

Wheat '. 8,861,099 

Bye 4,786,906 

Indian  Com t0,061,0« 

Oata 35,176,183 

Barley^ : 4,186,667 


73,070,862 

Peaeand  beane 1,609,334 

Boot  crqi^  aa  above 1,471,683 

76,161,869 


1 


Upper  Canada. 

Ohio. 

Bnahels. 

BoBhele. 

24,640,426 

23,640,366 

973,181 

1,078,764 

2,266,290 

91,688,704 

24,220,874 

26,127,724 

2,821,962 

1,648,477 

64,812,732 

142,984,026 

9,660,642 

20,659,628 

• 

86,122,802 


With  BQoh  a  table  as  thie  before  ne,  can  we  rest  entirely  contented  with  onr  present  mode  of 
fiurming  T  Can  we  continue  to  sneer  at  root  crops  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  when,  with  the 
same  obstacles  to  contend  against,  and  the  same  coarse  of  reasoning  in  equal  force  to  oppose 
them,  they  are  still  doing  so  well  for  the  farmers  of  the  neighboring  Province  ?  And  we  can 
not  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  itot  that,  whatever  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
root  crops,  when  they  once  fairly  obtain  a  foothold  as  a  farm  crop,  they  appear  to  grow  rapidly 
in  fkvor.  A  correspondent  at  Port  Hope,  C.  W.,  wrote  us  last  year,  (see  Country  Gentleman, 
ToL  zzi,  p.  241)  : 

«  According  to  the  censns  of  1861,  there  were  over  3,000,900  bnshels  of  turnips  grown  in  Up- 
per Canada,  aLd  about  182  bushels  was  the  average  yield  per  acre»  In  the  year  1861  the  turnip 
av6p  had  increased  to  over  18,000,000  bnshels ;  the  average  per  acre  had  increased  to  248  bush- 
els. Although  this  is  bat  a  low  average,  it  is  a  great  improvement  in  ten  years,  and  probably 
the  average  per  acre  will  be  doubled  by  the  next  census." 

Does  not  this  show  convincingly  that  with  practice  in  growing  roots  comes  increased  success 
in  the  yirid  obtained.  Just  as  with  practice  in  feeding  them  comes  an  increased  conviction  of 
tiieir  value? 

But  there  is  another  point  to  illustrate  the  more  correct  basis  upon  which  the  farming  of 
Upper  Canada  is  conducted.  Our  so-called  **  rotations  "  here  not  only  lack  root  crops,  but  any 
thing  else  of  any  great  importance,  except  clover  and  grass,  to  intersperse  with  the  cereal 
grains.  Indian  com,  although  varying  in  mode  of  culture  and  growth  from  wheat  or  barley, 
Is  also  a  cereal,  and  it  is  comparatively  little  change  in  the  draft  upon  the  soil— little  actual 
rol^ionr^io  alternate  one  with  the  other.  Id  Canada  they  employ  the  pea  largely  for  a  rotating 
crop— a  plant  wholly  different  in  character  firom  the  cereals,  and  well  suited  for  the  purpose, 
while  at  the  same  time  supplying  an  admirable  food  for  sheep.  Some  of  our  best  sheep  feeders 
have  constantly  resorted  to  Canada  (except  when  the  price  arose  too  high  to  permit  it)  for  peas 
In  preference  to  any  othw  feed ;  onr  home  markets  do  not  supply  them— indeed,  as  CoL  John- 
son says  in  the  address  referred  to.  Upper  Canada  produces  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of 
peas  raised  in  all  onr  twenty-one  grain-growing  States  put  together  I  That  the  home  market 
for  them  is  tolerably  good,  we  may  infer  ttom  the  fieust  that  they  are  not  always  to  be  had  here 
at  a  price  admitting  their  liberal  use. 

Here  we  certainly  have  the  elements  of  a  more  systematic  and  scientific  culture  than  obtains 
among  ourselves.  The  average  per  acre  of  the  crops  in  Canada  West,  as  reported  in  the  eensus 
of  1861,  are  very  creditable  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  system ;  they  were,  in  bushels : 


FaU  wheat 17i 

Barley 2: 

Peas.. 20j 

Bockwheat 16| 


i 


Spring  wheat....*. i7| 

5y«; 13* 

?»to 8U 

Indian  com 28 
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And  alihongb,asMr.  Pr^rfdent  Johiuon  states,  ^  there  are  great  dUBenltles  In  the  way  of  Aft 
adoptioa  of  the  Qratem  of  rotation  of  crops  practiced  in  Britain,  principally  owing  to  the  ezpeBst 
of  haying  the  osoal  proportions  of  land  under  drill  haabandry,"— still  a  much  nearer  approach 
has  there  been  made  to  it,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  than  is  the  case  in  any  large 
portion' of  our  own  conntiry. 

There  is  bat  one  other  statement  in  the  paper  before  ns,  to  which  we  shall  refer.  Adding  to- 
gether the  total  boflhels  of  eight  principal  dope,  (wheat,  xye,  Indian  com,  oats,  barley,  back, 
wheat,  peas,  and  potatoes)  GoL  J.  finds  that 

Per  head  of  popolatton. 

New  York  produces. 106,073,936  or  27i  bushels 

^^nnsylvania 94,077,287       S2i     do. 

^Michigan 81856,917       4U     do. 

Ohio. 116,291,198       49}     do. 

Canada  West , 78,068,686       66|     do. 

"In  examining  these  returns,  we  find  that  no  State  produced  as  much  wheat  as  ITpper 
Canada.*  But  in  the  article  of  Indian  corn,  Upper  Canada  is  decidedly  below  any  one  of  these 
States  in  production ;  eyen  the  State  of  Maine,  with  its  rigorous  climate  and' poor  soil,  com- 
pared with  its  population,  is  far  before  us  in  this  respect,  showing  that  with  respect  to  the  esti- 
mation in  which  peas  and  Indian  com  are  held  in  Upper  Canada  and  in  these  States,  there  is  a 
very  marked  and  strildng  difference ;  whether  we  or  they  are  right  in  this  respect  may  be  a  8Ul> 
Ject  of  controyersy.  It  is,  howeyer,  well  understood  in  Canada  that  there  is  scarcely  in  the 
whole  catalogue  a  more  yaluable  article  of  produce  than  peas.  I  make  this  comparison  in 
no  spirit  of  yain  exultation,  but  simply  to  show  that,  tried  by  this  test,  the  agricultural  capa- 
city of  Upper  Canada  exhibits  a  l^yorable  comparison." 

We  can  at  least  compliment  our  Canadian  friends  upon  the  character  of  the  exhibit,  and  the 
Proyincial  Association  npon  the  able  and  practical  address  of  its  retiring  President. 

On  a  previous  page  we  mentioned  that  in  our  judgment  it  would  be 
more  profitable  if  some  &rmera  would  grow  fewer  crops  and  grow  them 
better.  We  were  led  into  this  train  of  thought  whilst  making  an  agricul* 
tural  survey  of  Franklin  county,  and  have  frequently  mentioned  it  to  farm- 
ers, and  we  are  not  sure,  judging  from  subsequent  conversations,  that  they 
did  not  feel  the  full  force  of  the  remark,  and  as  a  general  thing  inquired 
how  to  proceed  to  cultivate  better.  We  suggested^then  that  almost  all  the 
lands  in  the  county  would  be  benefitted  by  underdraining,  and  then  ex- 
plained 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DRAINING, 

"The  chain  of  life  is  a  curious  one.  We  have  a  regular  and  beautiful 
gradation  firom  the  lowest  and  meanest  cell  up  to  the  intellectual  organiza-  ^ 
tion  of  a  Humboldt  or  a  Newton.  But  the  different  degrees  of  life,  as  we 
may  call  them,  not  only  appear  this  in  order,  but  also  dependent  upon 
each  othen  They  are  really  linked  together.  There  is  no  independent 
existence.  Without  adopting  an  hypothesis  which  for  the  present  seema 
to  be  in  pretty  general  &vor,  that  the  higher  forms  of  life  are  natural 

*  In  I860  Ohio  produced  163,118,841  boshels,  or  65.45  per  head  of  her  population.    See  Ohio 
Agricultural  Report  for  1860,  pages  30,  31.— Kliffabt.  ^  t 
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growths  out  of  lower,  we  may  with  perfect  confidence  assert  that,  let  the 
germ  come  whence  it  may,  the  higher  as  a  role  succeeds  the  lower,  and  is 
dependent  upon  it  Looking  chiefly  to  the  more  valuable,  and  perhaps 
more  permanent  forms  of  life,  we  may  regard  the  inferior  as  merely 
occupying  a  relationship  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  scaffolding 
does  to  the  house,  or  indeed  to  the  timber  which  enters  into  the  structure 
of  the  house.  The  tree  required  not  only  to  grow^  but  to  be  afterwards 
broken  up,  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  in  the  building.  So  the  earlier 
and  lower  forms  of  life  were  necessary  to  the  subsequent  and  superior 
forms.  Whilst  those  were  growing,  living,  dying,  they  were  neither 
growing,  living,  nor  dying  for  themselves  alone;  they  were  preparing 
place  and  material  for  the  existence  of  their  successors.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  whilst  the  inferior  forms  of  organised  beings  wert  thus  to  ao 
great  an  extent  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  superior,  they  were  the 
only  forms  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Even  if  the  superior  forms 
had  the  raw  or  partially  formed  material  ready  to  be  used  up  by  thenii 
they  could  not  have  appropriated  it ;  or  even  if  they  could  have  taken  it 
up,  they  could  not  have  elaborated  it  into  their  pijssent  forma  Not  only 
so,  but  if  the  superior  organisms  which  we  now  see  around  us,  in  this  most 
advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  earth,  were  overtaken  by  a  set  of 
drcumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  the  inferior  lived,  the  order  of 
things  would  be  entirely  reversed.  ^'Similar  causes,  in  similar  circum* 
stances,  produce  similar  effects."  To  produce  dissimilar  effects,  we  may 
change  the  causes  and  let  the  circumstances  remain,  or  we  nmy  change  the 
circumstances  and  let  the  causes  remain  the  same.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, generally  speaking,  the  superior  forms  of  beings  are  enabled  to 
subsist  to  a  great  extent  not  only  in  the  place  of  the  inferior,  but  upon 
them;  and  aU  our  true  progre$8  in  agriouUureis  but  ihe  carrying  cmt  of  /Am 
Jaw.  We  have  said  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  superior  organisms  are 
enabled  to  take  the  place  of  the  past,  and  subsist  up6n  the  inferior.  If  it 
were  not  so,  the  agriculture  of  man  were  impossible ;  and  if  this  supremacy^ 
of  the  superior  over  the  inferior  prevailed  to  the  ftillest  extent,  then  agri- 
culture by  man  were  unnecessary.  Erom  the  present  point  of  view  we 
may  say  that  the  agriculturist  is  but  operating  on  soil,  cj^mate,  and  plants, 
to  help  forward  in  some  minute  details  a  course  of  amelioration,  which, 
however  slowly,  is  going  on  at  any  rate.  The  coral  insect  is  working  ii  its 
own  way  to  form  reefii,  islands,  and  continents,  Imd  raise  a  sutISeu^  into  the 
dry  medium  of  the  air.  When  this  is  done,  forms  of  life  which  were  im- 
possible before  become  actual  But  if  these  lands  are  again  submerged| 
even  though  the  terrestrial  plants  be  rooted  there,  marine  plants  spring 
up  on  their  ruins.  When,  even  after  the  separation  of  the  land  firom  the 
sea,  the  atmosphere  was  stilT  of  a  dull,  thick,  and  bassy  character,  impepe* 
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tiable  by  the  lays  of  the  8xin,  the  superior  plants  of  which  we  speak  did 
not  and  conld  not  exist ;  and  if  that  state  of  la'^d  and  atmosphere  were 
^restored,  the  inferior  plants  would  obtain  the  asoendancy,  and  actually 
make  a  prey  of  the  superior.  The  two  classes  of  organized  beings  exist^ 
and  which  has  the  asoendancy  depends  upon  circumstances ;  which,  in  £eu^ 
devours  or  is  devoured,  depends  upon  certain  now  pretty  well  defined 
conditions.  We  have  seen  that  the  superior  prey  upon  the  inferior  in  pro- 
portion as  the  earth  advances  from  a  chaotic  state ;  that  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  older  conditions  remain,  the  inferior  preys  upon  the  euperiori 
just  as  in  inferior  husbandry  weeds  gain  the  mastery  over  the  crops,  but 
when  all  the  conditions  are  observed,  the  crops  triumph  over  their  enemies." 

These  remarks  may  appear  to  have  a  very  remote  reference  to  the  sub* 
ject  to  which  we  mean  to  apply  them.  They,  however,  show  the  exact  place 
which  certain  agricultural  operations  occupy  in  the  great  scheme  of  terres* 
trial  progress,  and  they  prepare  us  to  understand  the  position  which  the 
creature,  man  himself  holds  amid  the  changes  through  which  the  globe  and 
its  atmosphere  are  passing.  In  some  former  articles*  we  pointed  out  with 
sufficient  clearness  for  the  occasion  how  draining  prepared  the  land  both  ^ 
for  wet  and  for  dry  seasons,  how  it  kept  up  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and 
even  that  it  enabled  superior  plants  to  maintain  their  ascendancy  over 
inferior  ones.  One  of  the  great  conditions  which  we  have  noted  injihe  pro- 
gress of  the  globe  to  its  present  state,  is  one  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
agricultural  process  of  draining,  the  elevating  of  the  land  above  the  sei^ 
and  the  clearing  of  the  atmosphere.  Just  as  the  operations  of  agriculture^ 
when  viewed  with  intelligence,  help  us  to  understand  the  great  processes 
which  are  going  on  around  us,  independently  of  our  will,  so  do  these  pro- 
cesses in  their  turn  help  us  to  assign  their  proper  places  and  value  to  those 
things  which  experience  had  taught  but  did  not  explain  to  our  fitthers. 

The  thoroughly  cultivated  field  or  farm  represents  the  really  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  earth,  in  which  conditions  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  higher  forms  of  life  are  established ;  the  badly  cultivated  field  or  farm 
represents  tiie  other  stages  in  the  earth's  progress,  in  which  only  inferior 
fbrms  of  plants  and  animals  could  exist.  In  the  former,  the  soil  by  being 
well  drained  maintains  its  temperature,  permits  a  certain  circulation  of  air 
and  moisture,  and  by  preventing  noxious  exhalations  firom  the  soil,  allows 
the  vivifying  rays  of  tiie  sun  to  visit  the  vegetation.  In  this  case  the  supe- 
rior plants  thrive  apace,  and  soon  turn  any  others  which  come  their  way 
into  the  means  of  subsistence.  When,  however,  these  conditions  ate  not 
observed,  and  we  have  more  or  less  of  diat  state  of  thin^  in  which  inferior 
plants  only  did  and  could  exist,  what  wonder  if,  for  example,  the  noble 

•  Ohio  Agriooltoral  Beporl  for  1860,  and  Prinoiples  and  Pnotloe  of  Draining :  Bj  7.  H 
X&ppart,1861. 
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and  nseftil  plant  wheat  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  inferior  and  useless  smiU  fan- 
gus.  Just  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  which  we  have  dimly  traced, 
we  may  place  wheat  in  those  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  inferior  life 
only,  but  we  cannot  make  it  thrive.  In  placing  it  so,  we  but  give  the 
superior  as  food  for  the  inferior.  We  sow  wheat  in  land  which  *ha8  not 
been  sufficiently  drained,  and  besides  the  other  causes  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  of  these  plants,  it  has  to  struggle  amid  vapors  from  the  soil,  which 
are  highly  fevorable  to  another  species  of  plant,  but  the  growth  of  which 
is  inimical  to  that  of  the  wheat  Thus  it  is  that  the  parasitic  plant  covers 
up  and  fastens  upon  the  wheat,  not,  as  we  now  see,  in  the  face  of  all 
known  laws,  but  clearly  in  accordance  with  laws  that  have  been  in  steady 
operation  since  the  world  began.  In  the  same  way  we  allow  other  land 
^  remain  close,  cold,  and  water-logged,  under  an  inferior  species  of  so- 
called  pasturage,  and  instead  of  plants  rich  as  food  for  animals,  we  have 
parasites  and  others  produced,  which  are  not  only  destructive  of  these 
'  higher  forms  of  vegetable  life,  but  actually  attack  animals  themselves. 

Whether  we  have  hit  upon  the  exact  immediate  cause  or  not  of  the 
curious  cases  in  which  the  herbage  of  certain  fields  causes  the  hair  to  fall 
off  the  animals  grazing  upon  them,  we  have  here  most  certainly  the  class 
of  causes  to  which  we  have  every  right  to  trace  the  strange  phenomenon  ; 
and  that  we  have  hit  the  exact  cause  itself  is  made  more  than  probable  by 
the  fact  that  the  herbage  in  those  fields  which  may  be  used  by  animals 
with  impunity,  is  that  which  grows  upon  portions  of  the  lands  which  have 
naturally  those  advantages  which  drainage  alone  can  give  to  others.  The 
high  and  dry  land  naturally  grows  plants  of  a  superior  order ;  the  low  and 
undrained  nurtures  parasitic  fungi,  which  make  a  prey  of  the  superior,  and 
in  the  animal  economy  produce  effects  the  opposite  of  those  for  which  food 
is  intended.  Here,  then,  is  another  reason  for  draining,  showing  that 
instead  of  flagging  in  our  efforts,  we  should,  particularly  in  our  humid 
climate,  follow  up  our  past  labors  in  this  respect  with  increased  energy." 

After  the  lands  have  been  underdrained,  then  they  should  be  deep- 
plowed.  Some  have  suggested  that  deep  plowing  did  no  good,  but  as  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  plowing,  so  there  is  also  a  right  time 
and  a  wrong  time  for  deep  plowing.  In  order  that  all  may  be  benefitted 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past,  we  present  the  following  ^ 

HINTS  ON  DEEP  PLOWING. 

That  deep  plowing  is  often  very  beneficial  to  many  soils,  does  not 

admit  of  a  question  among  intelligent  farmers.  The  when  and  where  is  the 

only  point  of  dispute.    We  find  in  an  English  agricultural  paper  this  sub- 

ject  diJBCussed  at  some  length,  and  think  the  points  brought  out  will  interest 

8— A, 
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and  instruct  American  readers.  We  condense  them  in  the  two  following 
paragraphs,  and  add  some  facts  &om  a  practical  New  England  farmer  and 
writer.  ^ 

Deep  plowing  is  most  effectual  in  the  autumn,  exposing  the  soil  to  the 
influence  of  frost,  rain,  and  air  through  the  winter,  which  act  upon  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil,  rendering  them  available  for  succeeding 
crops ;  also  pulverizing  the  soil  and  thus  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  roots 
into  the  subsoil  As  regards  the  period  of  the  rotation,  it  should  precede 
root  crops,  (or,  in  this  country,  Indian.com),  or  may  be  the  first  plowing 
for  fallowing  preparatory  to  the,  wheat  crop.  Deep  plowing  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  stiff  clays,  and  as  a  rule  we  may  plow  deep  when  the  subsoil  is 
of  the  same  character  as  the  surface  soil  if  both  are  tenacious,  or  when  the 
subsoil  is  composed  of  good  clay,  only  requiring  atmospheric  influence  to 
sweeten  it 

Deep  cultivation  should  be  avoided  on  nearly  all  very  light  soils,  and  in 
plowing  for  crops  after  large  applications  of  manure,  thus  burying  it  too 
deeply,  or  in  turning  under  clover  or  other  green  crops.  Deep  plowing  in 
autumn,  on  most  clays,  is  equal  to  a  half  dressing  of  manure.  Clay  fix)m 
which  the  air  is  excluded  exhibits  a  dark  bluish  color.  Afber  draining  it 
is  not  advisable  to  bring  up  more  than  two  inches  of  clay  subsoil  at  a  time; 
otherwise  more  is  brought  up  than  the  frost,  &c.,  can  fit  for  growing  good 
crops. 

The  Hon.  F.  Holbrook,  writing  of  the  advantages  of  deep  plowing  on 
long  cultivated  soils  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  says:  "Where  the  land 
is  of  a  close  texture,  with  a  strong  compact  subsoil,  it  is  not  xmusual  to  find 
a  better  underneath  than  that  which  has  been  worked  so  long,  and  so 
shallow  on  top.  By  breaking  through  this  artificial  hard  pan  or  crust,  and 
bringing  up  a  portion  of  the  under  soil  to  the  light  of  day  and  the  influ- 
ence of  manure,  the  crops  are  by  that  operation  considerably  increased, 
even  though  no  more  than  the  customary  quantity  of  manure  per  acre  is 
applied.  And  if  high  manuring  is  practised  in  connection  with  the  deeper 
cultivation,  the  crops  will  be  very  much  increased  over  what  could  be 
realized  from  the  old  shallow  plowing  and  artificial  hard  pan  near  th^  sur- 
face, accompanied  by  as  high  manuring.  Then  there  is  the  difference,  too, 
in  the  care  of  tilling  the  crops  raised  on  deep,  mellow  land,  as  compared 
with  those  on  hard,  shallow  plowed  land.  If  deep  sod-plowing  is  to  be 
practiced,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  do  it  Iti  the  autumn,  that  the  atmos- 
pheric influences  may  ameliorate  and  modify  the  upturned  subsoil,  pre- 
paratory to  future  cultivation.- 

Plow  the  greensward  in  November,  say  eight  to  nine  or  ten  inches  deep, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  subsoil.    In  the  spring  spread  a  good  coat 
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of  manuie,  which  if  fine  oompoflt  cftn  be  snffioientlj  mingled  with  the  soil 
and  covered  by  the  hanow  and  cultivator;  or  if  coarse^  can,  by  lightly 
crofls-plowing,  be  tamed  under  three  to  four  or  fiv^  inchei  deep,  accordiag 
to  the  depth  of  plowing  in  the  £sdl.  If  the  plowing  was,  say  nine  inches 
deep,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  gauging  a  light  plow,  with  a  sharp 
share  and  wheel  on  the  beam,  so  as  to  cross-plow  in  the  spring  and  cover 
the  manure  about  four  inches  deep,  without  disturbing  the  sod  underneath. 
Green  manure  well  covered  that  depth  will  decompose  readily,  and  be 
more  active  and  effective  on  the  succeeding  corn  or  other  hoed  crop  than 
if  turned  down  under  the  sod. 

An  instance  is  given  where  sod  land  was  plowed  in  the  spring  for  com, 
turning  under  the  manure  some  six  inches  deep.  ^'Nearly  half  the  crop 
was  destroyed  by  grub- worms ;  and  the  soil  being  of  a  dose,  compact  loam, 
the  manure  under  the  sod  was  too  inactive,  so  that  the  com  which  did  sur- 
vive was  backward  in  maturing."  The  next  year  the  owner  wishing  to 
plant  a  piece  of  greensward  adjoining,  also  infested  by  gmbs,  consulted 
Mr.  H.,  who  advised  as  above.  It  was  plowed  in  November,  and  in  the 
spring  harrowed  lightly,  and  then  manured  and  crofi»-plowed,  turning 
under  the  manure  firom  four  to  five  inches  deep.  The  com  was  planted  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  produced  a  good  crop.  No  traces  of  worms  have 
been  seen,  and  the  soil  has  been  very  mellow,  and  firee  from  grass  and 
weeds,  and  easier  to  till  every  way  than  tiie  piece  of  the  previous  year. 
The  subsoil  was  a  close,  light-colored  clayey  loam,  but  by  spring  it  had 
changed  to  several  shades  darker  colot  than  when  first  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  no  doubt  the  good  effects  of  this  deep  plowing  will  last  for  many  yeans. 
An  instance  of  the  renovation  of  old  worn-out  plain  land  by  deep  plowing, 
accompanied  by  high  manuring,  is  given  by  the  same  writer:  "The  land 
had  for  many  years  been  under^the  wasting  effects  of  shallow-plowing  and 
severe  cropping  with  rye,  until  at  length  it  was  quite  exhausted  and 
abandoned  to  pasturage,  yielding  a  scanty  herbage  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  becoming  dry  and  sere  by  midsummer,  and  remaining  so 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  *  My  friend  found  that  the  sur&ce  soil 
was  of  littie  or  no  account  any  way,  but  thought  there  might  be  some  hope 
of  making  productive  land  of  the  subsoil.  He  accordingly  commenced  on 
a  piece  of  the  tract  of  about  five  acres,  by  at  once  putting  in  hi^  universal 
sod  and  subsoil  plow  ten  inches  deep,  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
turned  up  a  subsoil  of  yellow  loam,  fine  grained  and  free  from  stone,  that 
had  never  before  seen  the  day.  In  the  spring  following  the  plowed  land  was 
manured  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  cords  per  acre,  and  cross- 
plowed  with  a  sharp  steel  plow,  turning  the  manure  under  four  or  five 
inches  deep.'  The  field  was  then  harrowed,  farrowed  out  in  rows  each  way, 
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a  tablespooofuU  of  Buperphosphate  of  lime  put  in  each  hill,  and  the  piece 
planted  with  corn.  It  yielded  about  seventy  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the 
acre,  and  the  next  year  a  good  crop  of  oats,  and  is  now  well  setin  grass  for 
a  mowing  field.  Other  portions  of  the  condemned  old  plain  are  now  under- 
going a  similar  process  of  deep  plowing  and  high  culture,  with  good  results; 
and  this  desert  will  doubtless  soon  blossom  as  the  rose."  As  we  have 
remarked  before,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  deep  and  fertile  soil  will 
produce  much  the  largest  and  best  crops.  There  must  be  room  for  the 
roots  to  go  down  beyond  the  reach  of  a  common  drouth,  and  to  find  appro- 
priate food  for  their  use  ;  and  this  is  most  largely  present  in  a  deep  and 
mellow  soil.  Beep  plowing  and  high  manuring  will  on  most  soils  produce 
profitable  results,  and  as  the  present  is  a  very  favorable  time  for  the  first, 
we  hope  these  broken  hints  and  gleanings  will  prove  of  service  to  our 
readers. 

After  the  ground  has  been  properly  prepared,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  seed  it  with  well  selected  seeds.  But  as  every  one  may  not  know 
how  to  select  seeds,  especially  among  the  cereals,  we  will  in  a  few  words 
describe  the  most  approved  manner. 

In  every  field  of  grain  there  are  to  be  seen  ears  differing  in  size,  in  form, 
and  in  general  appearance  fix>m  those  growing  beside  thenu  Some  of  these 
can  be  recognized  as  the  ears  of  established  varieties,  but  a  few  will  be  dis- 
tinct from  any  of /the  kinds  in  cultivation.  Farmers  usually  bestow  little 
attention  on  the  different  kinds  of  ears  which  may  be  sometimes  seen  grow- 
ing in  the^  same  field,  and  which  can  be  best  observed  during  the  cutting 
and  harvesting  of  the  crop ;  but  if  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  would  under- 
take the  collection  of  such  ears  with  the  intention  of  sowing  the  seed,  and 
thus  propagating  the  kinds,  the  number  of  varieties  would  soon  be  con- 
siderably increased,  and  the  kinds  in  cultivation  would  be  improved  by  this 
selection  of  the  best  ears.  Those  who  intend  to  collect  ears  of  one*  or  more 
of  the  cereals,  should  proceed  methodically,  not  only  when  selecting  but  in 
keeping  the  ears  of  the  apparentiy  different  kinds  distinct  at  the  time  of 
gathering  them,  so  that  each  kind  can  be  sown  by  itself,  and  the  produce 
from  the  seed  of  the  selected  ears  collected  and  stored  for  future  sowing. 
During  the  time  of  selecting  ears,  small  bags  formed  of  cloth  should  be^ 
carried,  and  as  the  ears  are  separated  from  the  stalks  they  should  be  placed 
in  one  or  other  of  the  bags.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  confusion 
and  intermixing  of  the  seeds.  Every  circumstance  should  be  noted  at  the 
time,  such  as  the  field  of  grain  in  which  the  ears  were  gathered;  the. 
characteristic  features  which  the  ears  presented  when  growing,  such  as  size, 
form,  whether  the  ears  are  close  or  open,  the  color  of  the  chaff  and  straw, 
chaff  smooth  or  downy,  and  other  points  deemed  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
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A  written  description  should  be  placed  with  the  ears  pat  into  each  bag,  for 
after  reference,  as  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  trust  to  the  memory  as  to  facts. 
The  bags  containing  the  ears  should  be  hung  in  an  open  place,  away  from 
mice  and  other  depredators  until  the  period  of  sowing  the  seeds.  When  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  Uie  selected  ears  shall 
be  proceeded  with,  a  plot  of  ground  near  the  entrance  of  the  field  can  be 
chosen,  the  remainder  of  the  field  to  be  seeded  with  grain  of  the  same  kind, 
whether  wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  Small  ruts  can  be  formed  by  a  hand  hoe, 
the  seed  thinly  sown,  and  the  earth  returned  by  a  garden  rake,  the  seed 
being  lighdy  covered.  Each  plot  seeded  should  be  marked  by  a  piece  of 
wood  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  rows,  and  the  number  marked  on  the  wood 
for  after  reference.  A  note-book  should  be  used  for  inserting  all  facts  con- 
nected with  the  selecting  of  the  ears,  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  the  appearance 
the  difierent  plots  presented  at  the  period  of  brairding,  tillering,  earing, 
blooming,  and  ripening,  with  dates  and  other  particulars. 

The  amount  of  trouble  which  the  propagating  of  varieties  entails  renders 
it  advisable  for  experimentois  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  one  time.  Only 
those  who  are  resolved  to  bestow  minute  attention  during  the  whole  period, 
from  the  time  of  selecting  the  ears  until  the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
admits  of  its  being  distributed,  should  undertake  the  selection  of  ears  for 
propagating  the  varieties. 

There  is  seldom  a  spring  during  which  we  do  not  hear  farmers  complain 
— ^in  level  regions  especially — of  the  crops  having  been  ^^  winter  Ulled,^^ 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  year  in  which  the  spring  shows  us  the  same 
number  of  apparently  healthy,  plants  in  a  field  as  there  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter.  A  portion  of  them  always  are  killed,  or  rather  die, 
either  from  the  injurious  influences  of  an  inclement  season,  or  from  the 
improper  condition  of  the  soil — the  loss  by  winter  killing  is  in  a  greater 
degree  due  to  the  latter  than  the  former  cause.  Everywhere  the  farmer  is 
agreeably  disappointed  if  he  meets  with  no  losses  of  this  kind,  and  there- 
fore always  sows  a  proportionably  larger  amoumt  of  seed.  The  farmers 
to-day,  in  many  regions  of  the  State,  sow  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  more 
seed  per  acre  than  they  did  forty  years  ago  for  winter  crops.  So  far  as 
wheat,  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  State  and  the  main  winter  crop,  is 
concerned,  the  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre  is  entirely  too  great.  Any 
one  may  soon'  convince  himself  of  this  fact  if  he  will  make  a  little  calcula- 
tion of  the  productiveness  of  wheat  A  head  of  wheat  usually  contains 
from  forty  to  sixty  grains;  it  follows  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if 
every  seed  sown  yielded  forty  grains  only,  that  a  bushel  sown  would  yield 
forty  bushels ;  but  the  general  practice  is  to  sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  per 
acre,  and  harvest  twenty  bushels  at  most,  but  not  unfrequentiy  fifteen  or 
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sixteen  bitslielB  only  are  harvested  per  acre.  A  majority  of  the  beads 
composing  these  twenty  bushels  have  60  grains  per  head — ^what  has  become 
of  the  other  grains?  The  general  reply  is  ^^vnnter  kiUed,^^  "did  not  come 
up,"  and  "eaten  by  the  birds."  Probably  the  reply  is  correct  But  as  Ohio 
sows  about  two  millions  of  acres  in  wheat,  and  sows  a  bushel  and  a  half 
per  acre,  if  winter  killing  were  prevented,  and  all  the  seeds  came  up,  said 
the  birds  were  obliged  to  seek  some  other  food,  it  is  evident  that  three 
pecks,  or  a  bushel  at  most,  would  be  sufficient  to  seed  an  acre,  thus  saving 
about  a  million  of  bushels  in  the  State  on  the  seed  alone. 

There  is  in  the  soil  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food  in  a  condition  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  plant  This  amount  of  food  may  be  increased  by 
manures,  by  plowing,  or  otherwise  preparing  the  seed  bed,  and  by  the  action 
of  frost,  rain,  wind,  &c.  Now,  if  a  square  foot  contains  plant  food  in  a 
proper  condition  to  nourish  and  mature  in  perfection  twelve  plants  only, 
(but  the  farmer  puts  forty  seeds  on  this  square  foot),  is  it  not  very  evident 
that  either  twenty-eight  of  the  plants  must  starve,  or  else  that  the  entire 
forty  will  be  weak  and  puny ;  much  more  liable  to  be  killed  by  inclement 
weather  than  stout,  vigorous,  and  healthy  plants  would  be? 

The  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  law  of  selection  and  struggle  for  existence 
is  just  as  applicable  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it  is  to  the  animal  The 
stout  and  vigorous  plants  will  monopolize  the  food  within  the  reach  of  their 
roots,  whilst  the  weaker  ones  would  be  deprived  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  their  just  portion.  Hence  they  are  not  only  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects  and  fungoid  diseases,  but  wiU  sicken  and  die. 

Many  experiments  ha^ve  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proper  depth  ai 
which  wheat  should  be  planted  or  sown,  and  the  result  of  every  one  of 
these  experiments  is  decidedly  adverse  to  deep  sowing  or  planting.  The 
most  recent  of  these  experiments  may  be  found  reported  in  ^^Stockhardfs 
ZeiUdirifl  far  Deutsche  Landwirik^'*  vol.  XV,  No.  6,  p.  192,  by  Dr.  !B.  as 
follows:  "I  sowed  one  thousand  grsdns  of  wheat  in  a  medium  soil,  with 
the  following  result,  viz : 
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This  statement  is  defective  in  several  very  important  respects.  First^  we 
have  no  precise  description  of  the  soil  or  preceding  crops ;  Second^  we  have 
no  account  of  the  season — ^neither  winter  or  spring ;  2%%rdj  the  weight  of 
the  grains  gathered  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  num- 
ber of  heads.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  statement,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  greatest  number  of  stalks  mature  and  the  greatest 
number  of  heads  are  produced  when  t)ie  seed  is  sown  fix>m  one-half  to  two 
inches  deep. 

A  case  was  brought  before  the  Knox  County  District  Court,  in  which 
'the  proper  depth  of  planting  wheat  was  involved,  and  we  present  the 
following  account  of  it,  as  published  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  : 

DxFTH  FOR  GoYiRiNO  Wheat. — A  caso  has  been  on  trial  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
held  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Knox  county,  involying  queBtiona  quite  interoBting  to  farmers,  and  I 
will  send  you  for  publication  the  substance  of  the  most  important  facts  elicited. 

The  suit  was  upon  a  contract  made  between  the  parties  in  1860,  by  which  the  plaintiff 
claimed  that  the  defendant  had  agreed  to  put  in  for  him  about  fifty  acres  of  wheat  with  a 
driU,  and  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner.  A  portion  of  the  ground  had  been  in  oats — ^had  been 
plowed  very  deep,  and  was  eowed  in  the  early  part  of  September ;  the  residue  was  corn  ground 
—was  harrowed  and  drilled  in  without*  plowing,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month ;  this  came 
up  well  and  made  a  good  crop.  The  oats  ground,  equally  good  soil,  made  a  very  poor  crop, 
hardly  worth  cutting ;  but  a  yery  small  portion  of  it  came  up. 

The  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that,  upon  examination,  it' was  found  that  the  seed  had 
been  deposited  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  inches,  and  that  while  much  of  the  seed^ger- 
mioated,  very  little  came  through  the  surface.  Around  stumps,  and  id  stony  places  where  the 
drill  could  not  run  deep,  they  said  the  crop  was  good. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  claimed  that  wheat  shduld  not  be  sown  deeper  than  three  inches. 

One  witness  testified—"  Where  I  have  had  wheat  put  in  deeper  than  that;  after  it  came  up 
and  formed  a  stool  of  roots  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  plimt  between  that  and  the  seed 
would  perish,  and  the  power  of  the  grain  Ib  thus  exhausted  and  the  plant  would  show  much  less 
vigor.  I  have  examined  and  experimented  until  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  universal 
result,  &o." 

Another  witness—"  Eight  years  ago  I  made  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  proper  depth  of 
sowing  wheat— deposited  60  seeds  at  the  depth  of  8  inches,  a  like  number  at  7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2,  and 
1  inches,  and  50  grains  I  raked  in  on  the  surface.  Of  the  seed  deposited  at  8  inches,  two  came 
up,  but  formed  no  heads.  Of  those  deposited  at  7  inches,  about  one-fourth  came  through  the 
ground,  but  formed  no  heads.  Ten  of  the  fifty  seeds  planted  at  5  inches  made  defective  heads. 
I  had  a  few  perfect  heads  in  the  row  planted  4  inches  deep,  but  most  were  defective.  I  think 
aU  planted  at  S  inches  came  up,  but  the  row  deposited  at  2  inches  was  the  best,  and  cam§  i^ 
tooner  than  any  of  the  rest''  This  witness  did  not  state  whether  the  ground  was  dry  at  the  time 
he  planted  his  seed,  but  I  infer  it  must  have  been,  or  certainly  the  seed  planted  at  one  inch  and 
raked  in  on  the  surface  would  have  been  the  first  to  come  up. 

Another  witness—"  I  should  prefer  to  deposit  the  seed  at  the  depth  of  one  inch— certdnly 
not  deeper  than  two  inches.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  deep  seeding  is  ttny  security  firqm 
winter-killing.  The  roots  of  the  plants  form  at  the  surface,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the 
seed.  But,  from  frequent  examinations,  I  am  satisfied  that  wheat  planted  not  deeper  than  two 
inches  will  stool  out  better  than  that  deposited  at  a  greater  depth— that  is,  will  produce  more 
plants  to  a  grain." 
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For  the  defendant  It  wfta  claimed  that  no  contract  had  been  made  to  pat  in  the  grain  in  a 
proper  manner,  but  onl7  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  It  was  also  insisted  that  the  wheat  was  not 
pat  in  too  deep,  and  most  of  the  witnesses  claimed  that  wheat  woald  prodiv^e  good  erops  at  4 
inches,  or  even  5  or  6  inches.  It  was  farther  claimed  that  the  reason  of  the  difference  between 
the  corn  ground  and  that  upon  which  the  crops  had  failed,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
directly  after  the  latter  was  sowed  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  had  formed  a  crust  apon  the  land  so 
hard  that  the  wheat  could  not  make  its  way  through  it  I 

The  soil  was  described  as  a  dry,  loamy,  limestone  soil,  of  very  good  quality  for  wheat,  and 
yet  nearly  all  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant  innsted  that  this  crust  was  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  cr#p. 

From  the  facts  elicited  in  this  interesting  inyestigation  it  appears  that  farmers  have  no  es- 
tablished custom  in  regard  to  the  proper  depth  of  sowing  wheat.  Under  the  old  system  of 
broad-cast  sowing  it  was  the  custom  to  put  on  two  or  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  which 
was,  if  plowed  in,  deposited  at  all  depths  from  1  inch  or  less  to  6  or  7 — ^if  only  half  came  up 
there  was  still  enough  for  a  fair  crop.  But  as  the  drill  puts  in  all  the  seed  at  a  uniform  depth, 
it  becomes  a  very  important  matter  that  we  should  hit  on  a  proper  depth,  as  a  mistake  may 
lose  us  the  whole  crop.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  common  for  the  ground  to  be  so  loose  as  to  allow 
the  drill,  whether  properly  a^usted  or  not,  to  run  deep ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  think  farmers 
seldom  pay  much  attention  to  the  depth  at  which  the  drill  is  running. 

At  one  of  the  agricultural  schools  in  Germany  a  series  of  expieriments 
were  instituted  and  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  and  depths  stated  in  the 
table  were  found  to  be  the  most  productive  ones  for  the  several  kinds  of 
plants  and  seasons. 


Kind  of  Crop. 

1 

1 

Si 

Wheat 

Inches. 

Inches. 
U 

^ 

2 
2 

1} 
1 

H 

Inches. 
2 
2 
2 
2 

P 

2 
2 

Inches. 

Kye» 

2 

Oats 

2 

Barley 

f 

Peas 

Beans 

3 

Buckwheat 

3 

Vetches 

3 

Acorns 

3 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  crops  put  in  at  a  uniform  depth 
will  grow  and  ripen  more  evenly  than  if  put  in  at  irregular  depths ;  hende 
there  is  every  reason,  of  a  theoretical  kind,  at  least,  why  wheat  crops 
drilled  in  should  always  be  better  than  those  put  in  broad-cast ;  and  yet 
the  contrary,  no  doubt,  is  sometimes  true  in  practice,  for  the  following 
reason,  viz :  One-half  of  the  wheat  in  broad-cast  sowing  falls  too  deep  to 
germinate,  and  leaves  all  the  plant  food  to  the  germinating  half,  which 
latter  then,  having  the  normal  amount  of  food,  light  and  heat,  matures  in 
perfection,  although  unevenly.    Hence  we  find  many  instances  of  farmers 
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abandoning  drills  and  retxiniing  to  broad-cast  sowing.    The  fiiolt  is  not  in 
drilling,  but  because  they  put  in  too  much  seed. 

If  the  seeds  sown  are  perfect  in  every  respect,  are  sown  not  too  thickly, 
and  at  a  proper  depth,  on  a  well-prepared  soil,  which  has  been  under- 
drained,  or  hai3  surface  drainage  furrows  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to 
admit  of  complete  surface  drainage  of  all  superabundant  water,  and  sown 
in  good  season,  the  plants  then  will  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  one  will 
be  surprised  to  see  the  resistance  they  will  be  able  to  make  against  insects, 
vegetable  parasites,  the  effects  of  inclement  weather,  or,  in  other  words, 
against  " mnier-kiUing" 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  seed  are  undoubtedly  annually  sown  which 
might  have  been  sold  in  market,  but  will  not  germinate,  or  if  they  do  ger- 
minatei  produce  sickly  plants. 

The  fields  selected  for  wheat  should  have  an  exposure  ranging  from  east 
to  south ;  those  fields  having  a  west  or  north  exposure,  everything  else 
being  equal,  do  not  yield  as  satisfactory  crops  as  those  having  an  eastern 
or  southern  exposure.  Fields  having  a  northern  or  western  exposure  are 
more  liable  to  remain  wet,  freeze  harder  and  deeper ;  the  snow  lies  longer 
on  them,  and  throughout  the  year  are  cooler  and  wetter  than  others.  The* 
best  time  for  seeding  wheat  in  Ohio  is,  as  a  general  thing,  from  the  first  to 
the  twentieth  of  September.  Should  the  autumn  prove  favorable,  and 
there  be  a  large  growth  of  foliage  on  the  wheat  plant,  it  will  be  a  great 
benefit,  instead  of  an  injury,  to  turn  a  flock  of  sheep  on  such  a  field.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  sheep  in  constant  motion,  and  not  permit  them 
to  eat  the  plants  off  at  the  crown  or  where  the  root  commences  to  form. 
A  luxurious  growth  of  leaves  in  the  autumn  indicates  vigorous,  healthy 
and  active  roots,  and  if  the  leaves  are  eaten  off  by  sheep  (whose  bodies  are 
light  and  their  weight  does  not  pack  the  soD)  then  tillering  or  stooling  will 
commence  earlier,  the  entire  crop  will  be  thriftier,  and  ripen  more  evenly 
in  harvest.  Besides,  the  droppings  from  the  sheep  are  the  best  manure  for 
wheat  at  the  farmers'  command.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  a  harrow  is 
passed  over  the  growing  wheat  in  spring  time,  and  always  with  marked 
benefit ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the  wheat  is  drilled  in,  and  then  in  spring 
time  some  implement  narrower  than  the  usual  corn  cultivator  tooth  passed 
between  the  drills  would  be  much*  more  efficacious  than  the  use  of  the 
harrow. 

The  great  point  to  be  secured  is  ample  drainage,  both  of  the  surface  and 
under-drains.  We  have,  in  Ohio,  an  average  rain  fall  of  about /^  inches ; 
of  this  we  have  about  twelve  inches  in  the  spring  and  nine  during  the 
summer  months.  Ample  drainage  is  required  to  remove  the  surplus  water 
in  the  spring,  and,  alternating  with  this  amount  of  rain,  are  severe  droughts. 
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extending  not  unfrequently  over  a  period  of  forty  to  sixly  days.    If  the 
grounds  are  well  and  deeply  plowed  the  plants  suffer  comparatively  little 
fix)m  drought,  and  if  well  drained  they  suffer  very  little  from  the  excessive 
moisture.    In  periods  of  either  drought  or  moisture  they  do  not  suffer  only 
in  vigor  and  healthy  growth,  but  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  fungoid 
or  parasitic  growths,  which  are  a  species  of  cellular  plants  low  in  the  scale 
of  organization,  which  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants  and  upon  their 
sap  or  juices.    The  recent  extensive  introduction  of  the  microscope  among 
scientific  men  devoted  to  agricultural  investigations  have  within  a  few 
years  brought  to  light  the  nature  of  many  of  these  parasites.    Qn  page  450 
of  this  volume  will  be  found  a  very  able  article  on  this  subject,  relative  to 
the  apple,  peach  and  pear  blight,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Salisbury.    Vegetable 
physiologists  are  everywhei^  engaged  in  these  and  similar  investigations, 
and  their  researches  and  labors  throw  much  light  on  plant  life,  by  which 
the  intelligent  agriculturist  niay  be  much  benefitted*    These  investigations 
have  resulted  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  the  disease  of 
the  vine,  and  the  silk  worm.    The  task  of  discovering  the  cause  and  remedy 
of  these  plant  diseases  was  at  first  assigned  to  chemistry ;  but  chemistry 
was  devoting  its  attention  to  the  ultimate  constituents  of  organic  bodies, 
and  not  to  the  vital  functions  of  plants,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fedled 
in  discovering  anything  other  than  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  organic  bodies.    But  the  microscopists  were  investigating  cell  struc- 
tures, "primordial  utricles,"  and  embryotic  forms,  and  by  these  means 
discovered  the  causes  of  those  diseases. 

Eust,  blight,  bunt,  smut  and  ergot,  or  ^^ spurred  rye^\KLt  specimens  of 
these  parasitic  fwngi^  and  seldom  attack  vigorous  and  healthy  plants,  any 
more  than  lice  attack  healthy  and  well-fed  catfle.  That  farmer's  cattie 
which  are  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  in  perfect  health,  seldom  are  "  husy^^ 
while  those  that  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  are  ill-fed  or  half-starved, 
and  not  sheltered,  are  almost  sure  to  be  "lousy."  Just  so  with  plants; 
those  grown  in  a  properly  prepared  soil,  sown  in  good  season,  and  from 
choice  seed,  will  seldom  be  attacked  by  disease ;  whilst  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  sown  in  a  wet,  stif^  or  improperly  drained  soil,  sown  late  in  the 
season,  and  of  indifferent  or  defective  seed,  will  be  just  as  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  attacked  by  the  fungi,  as  that  an  ill-cared  for  calf  will  get  lousy 
or  an  ill-fed  and  managed  colt  will  get  mangy.  It  is,  therefore,  much  better 
to  allow  a  field  to  lie  fallow  than  endeaver  to  force  it  to  bear  a  crop  for 
which  it  is  unsuited,  both  in  its  position  or  lay,  and  structure  and  character 
of  soil.  That  farmer  will  always  be  successful,  other  things  being  equal, 
who  carefully  selects  his  fields  and  cultivates  them  properly  in  such  crops 
as  they  are  best  adapted  to  grow. 
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We  have  alloded  to  the  importance  of  foUj  undeistandihg  the  produc- 
tion  of  varieties,  and  in  order  to  present' this  matter  more  fnlly  and  dearly 
a  few  pages  will  be  devoted  to 

THB  HYBRIDIZATION  OF  PLANTS  AND  ITS  IMPORTANGB  IN  AGBIOULTtlRK. 

Few  processes  in  the  organic  world  are  as  interesting  £p  the  attentive 
observer  as  the  impregnation  of  plants  bj  which  they  are  enabled  to  mul- 
tiply in  the  natural  way.  A  knowledge  of  this  physiological  process  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  intelligeni  farmer,  because  he  will 
obtain,  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  seeds  endowed  with  full  power  of 
reproduction. 

That  impregnation  is  one  of  the  chief  processes  in  the  household  of  plants 
was  known  before  the  day3  of  Linnseus,  and  this  great  physiologist  himself 
based  his  artificial  sexual  system  upon  the  impregnating  and  sexual  organs 
of  plants.  In  his  work,  "  Sponsalia  Plantarum^^^  the  first  were  thorough 
researches  and  facts,  by  which  he  proves  the  existence  of  the  sexes  of  plants, 
are  fully  stated,  and  he  delineates  a  theory  of  impregnation;  but  the  botanists 
of  more  recent  times  reject  the  existence  of  a  male  and  female  sex  as  im- 
aginary, and  assert  that  the  sexes  in  plants  have,  at  most,  a  very  slight 
semblance  to  those  in  animal  life.  After  Linnssus,  all  prominent  botanists 
have  entered  upon  this  field  of  investigation,  and  more  especially  in  our 
own  times  we  owe  many  interesting  revelations  to  the  researches  of  that 
eminent  physiologist,  Schleiden. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  subject  of  hybridization,  it  may  be  necessary 
briefly  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  organs  of  propagation  and  the  process 
of  impregnation  among  plants,  this  not  being  the  proper  place  for  giving  a 
complete  organology  of  plants.  ' 

The  flower,  bloom  or  blossom  of  any  plant  is  a  combination  of  the  im- 
pregnating organs,  and  their  capsules. 

The  capsules  consist  of  the  (»Jyx  and  the  coralla,  and  are  a  part  of  the 
blossom  not  essentially  necessary  for  impregnation ;  but  they  seem  only  to 
be  destined  to  protect  the  proper  fructifying  oigans. 

The  impregnating  organs  consist  of: 

0,  the  anther;  &,  the  pistil  or  style,  as  support  of  the  stigma;  and  c,  the 
receptacle. 

The  stamen  is  again  divided  into  three  parts:  1,  the  stamen,  as  suppert 
of  the  (2)  anther,  which  contains  (8)  the  pollen.  (See  Beport  for  1861,  page 
224.) 

The  stamen  is  generally  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  bears  at  its  upper  extremity 
the  anther,  which  is  generally  divided  into  two  receptacles,  which  bursts 
at  the  maturity  of  the  pollen  and  strews  it  upon  the  pistiL  The  pollen 
consist  of  very  small  corpuscles^  generally  of  a  round  form,  which  contain , 
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within  a  cover  oiF  two  membranes,  an  oily  moisture  mixed  with  grannies — 
the  fovilla.  Because  these  corpuscles  are  so  very  small  is  the  reason  why 
the  theory  of  fructificatian  is  as  yet  unexplained  in  many  respects;,  for  it 
requires^  microscope  magnifying  three  hundred  times  to  distinguish  the 
granules  floating  in  the  foviUou 

The  form  and  the  sujfece  of  the  granules  of  the  pollen  varies  very  much ; 
sometimes  they  are  smooth,  sometimes  papillary  or  streaky.  The  reason 
why  hybridization  between  many  plants  similar  in  their  exterior  form  and 
shape  is  difficult  we  may  infer  that  the  form  of  the  pollen  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  that  the  form  of  the  pollen 
must  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  glands  and  pores  of  the  pistil  in  order 
to  secure  fructification. 

At  maturity  the  pollen  falls  upon  the  stigma  of  the  pistil,  covered  with 
a  viscid  moisture,  whose  office  it  is  to  retain  the  pollen,  and  to  cause  the 
bursting  of  the  first  exterior  membrane  of  the  pollen,  by  causing  it  to  swelL 
Then  the  second  membrane  containing  i^QfomHa  expands  more  and  more, 
and  penetrates,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  between  the  protuberances  through 
the  pores  of  the  pistil  into  the  ovary,  where  it  then  effects  the  fructification 
of  the  embryo  ovules  already  formed  there. 

Fructification  is  not  always  so  readily  accomplished  in  plants ;  the  stamen 
and  pistil  are  not  always  in  close  or  convenient  proximity ;  and  here,  in 
the  apparently  lifeless  vegetable  world,  we  are  iastonished  by  phenomena 
which  surprise  the  layman,  and  almost  make  the  observer  believe  in  a 
voluntary  motion  of  plants. 

Thus,  in  some  plants  anthers  are  remote  from  the  pistil,  and  the  pollen 
would  be  uselessly  disseminated,  but  in  such  cases  the  anther  itself  ap- 
'  proaches  the  pistil,  strews  its  pollen  upon  it,  and  after  fructification  with- 
draws to  its  old  place,  as  is  the  case  with  flax,  the  potato  and  tobacco  plant 
In  other  plants  the  anthers  are  longer  than  the  pistil,  and  then  they  bend 
down  to  it  at  the  proper  period  for  fructification ;  sometimes  they  stand 
lower  than  the  pistil,  and  then  the  pistil  bends  down  to  them  to  receive  the 
pollen.  In  rye  the  anthers  hang  down  over  the  pistil.  The  coniferous 
trees  are  raonoecia,  i.  e.,  plants  having  distinct  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  same  individual.  The  male  flowers  on  the  higher  branches  drop  their 
abundance  of  pollen  upon  the  lower  flowers,  and  so  the  process  of  fructifi- 
•  cation  goes  on  from  the  lowest  branch  to  the  top.  Other  plants  bear  the 
male  and  female  organs  upon  separate  individuals,  as,  for  instance,  the  wil- 
lows, hop  and  hemp  plants;  in  their  case  the  wind  and  insects  act  as 
mediators,  and  often  carry  the  pollen  a  great  distance  to  the  female  plant 
In  all  cases  of  plants  the  stamen  represents  the  male  and  the  pistil  the 
female  sex. 
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This  is  a  general  delineation  of  the  process  of  fructification,  but,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  instances  mentioned  above,  it  is,  in  the  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  vegetable  forms,  subject  to  various  modifications,  which  depend 
mostly  on  the  shape  of  the  fructifying  organs. 

Now,  when  the  pistil  of  a  plant  has  been  impregnated  with  the  pollen 
of  the  same  kind  of  plants,  the  seed  originating  from  this  impregnation 
will  produce  an  individual  identical  to  the  parent  plants. 

The  knowledge  of  this  law  of  nature  and  chance,  which  latter  often  has 
effected  great  things,  induced  man  to  imitate  nature  in  this  respect,  as  has 
been  done  with  the  date-palm  in  Africa  centuries  ago,  and  is  still  done  at 
present ;  f9r  as  this  palm  has,  like  our  willow,  the  sexes  on  separate  trees, 
the  natives  often  6arry  the  male  anthers  a  distance  of  many  miles  to  im- 
pregnate their  female  trees  artificially. 

Here,  as  in  several  other  cases,  it  is  done  merely  to  secure  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  one  or  the  other  individual  plant,  and  it  was  practiced  long  since ; 
but  the  art  of  producing  a  new  species  by  crossing  two  kinds  or  varieties 
is  of  very  modem  origin. 

Hybridization  is  practiced  most  extensively  in  modem  horticulture; 
every  body  is  aware  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  roses,  pelargonias, 
dahlias,  and  of  most  fancy  flowers;  to  enumerate  them  would  be  a  mos^ 
difficult  task;  their  number  is  legion,  and  it  is  still  increasing  every  day. 
All  these  splendid  shades  of  color  have  been  produced  by  hybridization. 

Every  reader  knows  the  pansy  {yiola  tricolor)  of  our  gardens,  but  in  the 
parent  plants,  (the  blue  AUai  violet),  {viola  altaica),  and  the  field  violet 
{tnola  arvensisjf  from  the  mutual  fructification  of  which  this  hybrid  origi- 
nated the  splendor  of  colors,  by  which  their  ofiGspring  is  distinguished  and 
adorns  our  gardens,  may  hardly  be  supposed  to  exist. 

We  might  name  thousands  of  instances  in  which  hybridizations  have 
been  successful  in  horticulture,  and  they  still  increase  in  nuqiber  from  day 
to  day;  for  horticulturists  are  insatiate  in  their  demands  upon  the  beauty 
of  many  plants.  ^ 

Whenever  Agriculture  went  to  school  to  Horticulture,  it  has  always 
learned  something  useful,  and  there  is  no  better  school  for  ^he  progressive 
husbandman  than  the  garden.  Modem  agriculture,  aiming  at  a  garden- 
like culture  of  the  field  as  its  highest  ideal,  confirms  the  truth  of  this  prin* 
oiple. 

Many  a  practical  agriculturist  may  perhaps  reply  that  hybridization  may 
be  well  enough  as  an  amusing  sport  for  the  florist,  but  would  not  do  for  his 
serious  vocation.  Such  an  objection  would  not  be  well  founded ;  for  as  the 
florist  adds  by  this  means  to  the  splendor  of  colors  in  his  varieties  of  plants, 
and  gives  a  more  pleasing  form  to  the  stmcture  of  the  plant  and  the  flower, 
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80  the  agriculturist  should  make  the  improyement  of  the  plants  cuItiTated 
by  him  the  object  of  his  endeavors.  He  will  do  it,  in  all  probability,  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  pursued  by  the  florist,  who  aims  merely  at  a 
change  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  plant:  he  will  produce  hybrids 
which  will  yield  a  larger  amount  of  useful  substances ;  he  will  b^  able  to 
lengthen  or  shorten,  at  his  option,  the  period  of  vegetation  of  many  plants  J 
he  may  make  them  as  insensible  of  injurious  influences  as  the  form  of  the 
seed  was ;  he  may  establish  the  excellencies  of  the  one  parent  of  the  plant, 
and  entirely  remove  the  defects  of  another  parent,  or  at  least  be  able  to 
modify  them ;  and  all  this  he  may  eflEect  much  easier  and  safer  by  hybridi- 
zation than  by  any  other  means  in  the  culture  of  plants,  such  as  acclimati- 
zation and  more  careful  treatment.  That  all  this  is  possible  can  be  proved 
by  a  multitude  of  successful  hybridizations  effected  by  horticulturists  and 
pomologists,  if  we  had  space  to  enumerate  them  all.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom we  find  many  hybrids,  of  which  the  mule,  as  a  cross  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  is  the  most  common.  Besides  the  accidental  crosses 
between  different  species  of  animals,  which  ofcen  produced  the  most  abnor- 
mal animal  forms,  or  perhaps  better,  defbrmities,  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  the  dog  furnish  striking  instances  of  crossing.  The  practical  husband- 
man, as  breeder  of  domestic  animals,  also  resorts. to  crosses  between  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  to  accomplish  his  ends.  The  English — who  might  be  our 
prot6types  in  the  hybridization  of  plants — ^have  shown  how  highly  the 
races  of  cattle  may  be  improved  by  a  judicious  and  consistent  system  of 
crossing. 

The  natural  systems  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  established  by  Jussieu 
and  De  CandoUe,  give  the  most  reliable  information  on  the  affimity  of 
plants.  The  knowledge  of  either  of  these  systems  is  very  important  to  the 
.  experimenter,  for  he  may  not  hope  to  be  successM  in  hia  experiments 
unless  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  rule  of  selecting  only  such  individuals  tor 
crossing  as  have  the  nearest  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  organisms. 
To  expect  to  produce  a  cross  between  conifers  and  deciduous  plants  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  both  are  combined  would  be  folly,  and  it  would 
be  still  more  absurd  if  one  would  hope  to  produce  a  hybrid  by  crossing  a 
corn  plant  upon  a  potato — ^having  potato  bulbs  instead  of  roots,  and  com 
ears  at  the  head. 

Hybridization  can  be  successful  only  between  closely  related  varieties  of 
a  family,  as  they  are  grouped  in  the  natural  system.  As  an  instance,  the 
family  of  the  solanacce  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has,  except  in  the  polar 
regions,  its  representatives  in  every  zone,  and  to  it  belongs  the  potato 
{solanum  tuberosum),  the  most  important  member  of  this  family.  Its  more 
distant  relations  are  the  known  varieties  of  henbane  Qiyoecyamus),  tobacco 
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{nicotianc^y  Jamestown  weed  {datura)^  Spanish  pepper  {capsieum),  and 
others,  each  of  which  possesses  its  specific  kinds  and  varietiei^.  Thus  the 
potato  {solarium  tuherosum),  has  for  its  next  relation  the  aolanum  nigrum 
(common  nightshade),  and  sohnum  melangcma  (egg  plant),  which  we  know, 
and  these  three  vegetable  forms  are  named  kinds  of  the  same  family.  The 
existing  varieties  of  the  potato,  tobacco,  and  Guinea  (Spanish)  pepper, 
plants  which  are  distinct  from  each  other  partly  by  the  form  and  color  of 
Iheir  leaves,  or  their  bloom,  partly  by  the  time  of  maturity,  are  designated 
}fj  the  term  varieties.  A  correct  idea  of  the  division  into  &milies,  species^ 
kinds,  and  varieties,  is  important  for  hybridization,  because  experience 
shows  that  a  cross  between  Varieties  is  readily  accomplished,  between  indi- « 
vidual  kinds  more  diMcult,  and  between  distinct  species  very  difficult,  if 
not  entirely  impossible.  ^ 

In  the  &mily  named  above,  several  attempts  at  hybridization  have  been 
made.  Thus  Klotzsch  crossed  the  solatium  tuberosum  (potato),  with  th^ 
solatium  utUe^  a  kindred  variety  from  Mexico,  wherefrpm  a  hybrid  resulted, 
which  he  baptised  the  sugar  potato,  but  which,  in  spite  of  all  commenda- 
tion, does  not  promise  to  become  a  veij*  valuable  acquisition  to  agriculture, 
since  the  luxuriant  entangled  growth  of  the  vines  renders  the  cultivation 
of  the  field  difficult,  and  its  flat  sweetish  taste  is  unpalatable.  As  to  its 
value  for  fodder  and  technical  uses,  we  are  not  informed. 

Professor  John  Lindley,  in  speaking  of  hybrids  between  the  bean  and 
pea,  and  the  kale  and  hoiseradish,  mentions  also  a  hybrid  between  the 
Jamestown  weed  and  tobacco  plant 

Two  individuab  are  necessary  for  hybridization,  namely,  a  male  plant, 
from  which  the  pollen  is  taken,  and  a  female  plant,  upon  which  the  pollen 
&om  the  male  is  strewed,  and  the  office  of  the  latter  is  to  bring  the  seed^ 
for  the  new  hybrid  to  maturity.  The  two  parent  plants  must  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  and  precaution,  and  the  end  to  be  attained  by 
hybridization  must  be  consistently  pursued. 

Lecoq*  has  made  viany  experiments  with  hybridization  ;  has  observed 
that  the  majority  of  hybrids  produced  by  crossing  always  resembled  the 
mother  plant  more  nearly  than  the  male  plant,  although  they  possessed 
the  characteristics  of  the  male  plant  This  vi^w  of  Lecoq  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Eaglish  writer,  Knight,  and  his  countryman,  Herbert,  even,  has 
found  that  in  general,  yet  not  without  exceptions,  the  male  plant  exerts 
more  influence  upon  the  foliage,  and  the  female  plant  upon  the  flower  and 
seed.    According  to  these  principles,  a  proper  selection  is  difficult  to  make. 

*De  la  Fecondatloa  Natarelle  et  Artiflcielle  des  Vegetauz  et  de  Phjbridization  considered 
dana  sea  rapports  avec  I'horticultare,  ragricalture  et  la  sylyicaltare,  oontenant  les  moyeoB 
pratiques  d'operer  Phybridi^atioa  et  de  creer  facilement  des  Tarietes  nouvelles.— Par  Hjekbx 
L£Coa,  PariSi  1862. 
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Suppose  one  possesses  a  certain  kind,  A,  bearing  fruit  which  is  of  early 
maturity,  but  inferior  quality,  and  wishes  to  preserve  its  early  maturity 
and  to  improve  its  quality.  For  this  purpose  he  must  select  toother  kind, 
B,  bearing  fruit  of  the  desired  quality  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  early  maturity.  A  should  be  the  mother  plant  and  B  the  male  plant; 
or,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  success,  a  second  simultaneous  experiment  may 
be  made  with  two  other  flpwers  or  samples,  in  which  A  is  the  male  plant 
and  B  the  mother  plant  From  these  crosses,  individuals  will  result  which 
will  differ  from  the  parent  forms,  and  show  signs  of  an  amalgamation  of 
th^  characteristics  of  both.  If  the  desired  improvement  is  not  attained  in 
the  first  generation,  then  he  must  select  two  samples  from  among  these 
hybrids  which  approximate  nearest  the  qualities  desiied,  and  he  must  pro- 
ceed with  them  in  the  same  way  as  with  their  parents,  A  and  B,  and  so 
on,  in  a  third  or  fourth  generation,  until  the  desired  qualities  are  obtained. 

For  introductory  and  instructive  experiments,  the  Indian  com  plant  may 
be  used ;  for  there  are  few  plants  which  will  hybridize  as  easily  as  this 
does.  It  will  suffice  to  raise  two  plants  beside  each  other,  but  the  seed  of 
the  earlier  blooming  and  ripening  kind  must  be  planted  so  much  later  than 
the  later  blooming  kind,  as  to  make  them  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Then, 
if  the  two  male  plants  bloom  at  the  same  time,  they  will  impregnate  each 
other  with  their  abundant  pollen,  and  in  the  next  generation  plants  will 
be  produced  which  will  differ  from  their  parents  in  the  time  of  maturity. 
But  every  plant  will  not  be  impregnated  by  strange  pollen  and  its  own  at 
the  same  time  as  easily  as  corn.  On  the  contrary,  every  plant  shows  a 
decided  preference  to  being  fructified  only  by  its  own  peculiar  pollen ;  and 
this  fact  may  be  explained,  why  often  an  invisible  atom  of  its  own  pollen 
suffices  for  natural  impregnation,  while  for  an  artificial  impregnation  a 
larger  amount  of  strange  pollen  is  required,  and  this  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  hybridization,  the  pistil  must  bo 
protected  from  the  influence  of  ita  own  as  well  as  of  the  strange  poUeUi 
which  is  done  in  various  ways — ^by  a  timely  removal  of  the  anthers  from 
the  mother  plant;  by  enveloping  the  flower,  and  thus  keeping  off  pollen 
of  its  own  variety,  carried  to  it  by  the  wind  and  insects ;  or  by  raising  the 
plant  at  an  isolated  place,  distant  from  kindred  plants.  The  anthers  must 
be  removed  at  the  right  time,  I  e.,  before  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  the  anther 
walls  are  ruptured.  All  families,  and  many  individual  kinds,  are  different 
in  this  respect  In  many,  the  anthers  are  ruptured  before  the  unfolding 
of  the  flower  anthenus,  or  burst  during  the  opening ;  in  others,  they  come 
to  maturity  during  the  period  of  blooming.  ' 
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A  earefol  observer  will  not  mijs  the  right  time ;  bat  to  make  it  easier 
and  safer,  Lecoq's  excellent  work  is  cheerfully  recommended,  f  Leooq 
has  instituted  experiments  with  nearly  all  femilies  of  phdnerogamoe,  and 
explained  the  anthemis  in  a  thorough  and  most  intelligent  manner.  This 
work  is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  hybridization, 
and  wishes  to  make  experiments.  His  clear  and  popular  style  is  under- 
stood even  by  the  layman ;  and  there  is  no  other  work  which  treats  on  this 
subject  in  the  same  plain  and  scientific  jv^ay. 

After  the  removal  of  the  anthers,  the  pollen  of  the  male  plant  is  strewed 
on  the  stigma.  This  id  done  at  the  warm,  sunny  noontime,  when  the  pis- 
til appears  covered  with  a  glutinous  moisture.  The  pollen  is  placed  upon 
the  moist  pistil  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or  camel  hair  pencU,  and  the 
hybridized  flower  is  instantly  covered  with  a  gummed  gauze,  or  better,, 
with  a  glass  bell.  The  glass  bell  is  fixed  in  the  following  manner :  On 
a  post  in  the  ground,  reaching  up  to  the  hybridized  bloom,  a  small  board 
IS  fastened,  whic!i  has  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  twig  is 
drawn,  and  besides  has  holes  covered  with  moss  to  admit  firesh  air.  But 
if  the  plant  can  be  placed  in  a  tub  or  pot,  at  an  isolated  place,  protected 
from  the  influence  of  strange  pollen,  the  two  arrangements  named  above 
are  unnecessary.  Then,  if  an  expansion  of  the  ovary  is  observed,  the  im- 
pregnation has  been  successful;  and  after  the  removal  of  all  contrivances, the 
plant  is  left  to  itself  for  further  development  and  maturing  the  seed.  These 
operations  are  very  simple,  but  they  must  be  made  with  care  and  precau- 
tion. The  anthers  must  be  removed  with  great  caution,  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  the  little  sacs,  and  to  avoid  any  lesion  of  the  pistil.  The  same 
caution  is  necessary,  if  the  calyx  is  to  be  slit  open  in  order  to  remove  the 
anthers  maturing  before  the  anthemis.  If  the  pistil  does  not  appear  to  be 
covered  with  a  sufGicient  amount  of  the  glutinous  moisture  to  retain  the 
pollen  and  to  make  it  burst  afterwards,  it  is  advisable  to  spread,  with  an- 
other small  brush,  a  little  juice  from  the  nectary  of  the  same,  or  another' 
kindred  plant,  lightly  upon  the  pistil. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  the  pollen,  which,  in  many  cases,  is 
very  desirable  for  hybridization,  is  that  it  often  retains,  for  a  long  while, 
its  impregnating  power.  This  is  the  case  with  the  hemp  and  corn  plant, 
whose  pollen  retains  its  power  of  impregnation  for  a  whole  year,  so  that 
it  may  be  preserved  and  sent  to  distant  places.  This  property  of  the  pol- 
len is  important,  if  one  wishes  to  use  the  pollen  of  an  earlier  blooming 
kind  for  impregnating  a  later  blooming  kind. 

fThere  are  no  copies  of  h  in  the  KngUah  langaage. 
4— A. 
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Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  hybridfl  cross  very  readily  with 
one  another ;  therefore,  success  ia  tolerably  certain  if  two  true  hybrids  are 
crossed  oix  each  other. 

The  tools  necessary  for  hybridization  are  as  simple  as  the  operations 
themselves.  Small  pincers,  several  small  brushes,  a  pen-knife,  several 
small  boxes,  in  which  the  pollen  is  preserved,  are  all  the  instruments 
necessary  in  these  experiments. 

The  thinking,  unbiased  husbandman  may  see  at  once  how  useful  and 
advantageous  hybridization  may  be  made  in  agriculture.  That  the  fanlaer 
now-a-days  claims  more  cultivated  plants  than  formerly,  and  always  desires 
better  kinds,  is  proved  by  the  constant  importations  and  commendations  of 
foreign  kinds  o^grain  and  other  plants.  These  exotics,  when  they  are 
cultivated  here,  will  often  lose  their  good  properties,  some  even  in  the  first 
generation,  and  degenerate  more  and  more  in  subsequent  generations,  un- 
til, at  last,  they  are  mucb  inferior  to  our  qative  kinds.  The  causes  of  this 
are  easily  explained ;  for  in  most  cases  these  plants  have  neither  the  cli- 
mate, soil,  nor  other  favorable  conditions  of  their  native  country,  on  which 
their  good  qualities  often  depend.  Thus  the  English  varieties  of  wheat, 
and  the  lurnips,  will  never  be  fully  acclimatized  here,  because  they  cannot 
enjoy  the  moist,  mild  atmosphere  of  England.  To  try  the  acclimatization 
or  disacclimatization  of  such  kinds  of  crops,  without  any  sure  prospect  of 
success,  would  require  too  much  patience  and  perseverance  to  recommend 
it  to  the  practical  farmer.  If  it  can  be  done  successfully,  it  will  be  accom- 
plished much  surer  and  quicker  by  hybridization.  Any  excellent  kind  of 
foreign  plants,  found  under  more  favorable  climatic  conditions,  if  crossed 
with  a  kind  already  accustomed  to  our  soil  and  climate,  would  doubtless 
produce  hybrids,  some  of  which  would  possess  the  excellencies  of  the  former 
combined  with  the  constancy  of  the  latter ;  and  if  hybridization  be  con- 
tinued through  several  generations,  the  end  desired  would  at  last  be  ac- 
complished. 

In  some  families,  especially  of  tlie  graminecB^  (grass  families,)  crosses  may 
be  affected  in  a  more  simple  and  empyric  way,  namely,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  several  varieties  of  one  species  mixed  together.  Among  them 
will  be  found  seeds  of  those  kinds  whose  properties  the  farmer  wishes  to 
combine  or  to  modify.  In  the  first  crop  some  individuals  probably  will 
impregnate  each  other  mutually,  and  in  the  next  year  the  equally  mixed 
seed"  of  the  whole  crop  is  sown  again.  From  among  these  plants  some  in- 
dividuals are  selected  which  differ  most  from  the  others  and  approximate 
the  type  desired;  and  thus  hybridization  is  conjbinued  through  several 
generations,  until  the  end  is  accomptished.    Nature  herself,  doubtless, 
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produces  a  multitude  of  such  hybrids,  but  thej  aie  lost  again,  because  they 
remain  unnoticed. 

Not  only  the  cereal  plants,  but  also  aU  other  fodder  and  bulbous  plants, 
and  those  raised  for  manufacturing  or  commercial  purposes,  may  be  im- 
proved in  this  way. 

The  pomologist  finds  in  hybridization  not  only  the  means  of  multiplying, 
but  also  of  improving  his  varieties  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.      » 

The  art  of  hybridization  is  too  recent  to  expect  great  results  from  it 
already;  it  is  still  a  dark  chapter  in  vegetable  physiology,  upon  which  light 
is  yet  to  be  shed  by  many,  very  many  through-going  experiments.  Certain 
rules  have,  as  yet,  not  been  established ;  when  it  was  supposed  in  one  case 
to  have  discovered  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  found  to  fail  in  another. 

Among  practical  men,  the  farmers  should,  next  to  the  gardeners,  feel  it 
to  be  their  calling  to  institute  experiments  and  collate  'the  results,  which 
would  finally  reveal  the  laws  of  nature  governing  hybridization. 

Why  should  the  husbandman  not  find  leisure  and  have  a  desire  for  ex- 
periments which  will  make  him  better  acquainted  with  vegetable  life,  so 
ingenious  and  ii^teresting,  and  show  him  what  formerly  seemed  to  be  life- 
less in  a  new  and  peculiar  light?  What  delight  could  be  purer  and  more 
pleasing  than  to  call  one's  self,  after  some  successful  experiment,  the  creator 
of  a  new  useful  plant  ?         '  ; 

Agricultural  societies  should  make  it  an  object  to  institute  experiments 
of  hybridization,  because  some  of  them  have  means  at  their  command  which 
the  individual  husbandman  does  not  possess. 


Many,  otherwise  very  intelligent  farmers,  have  relied  upon  an  analysis 
of  soils,  to  indicate  to  them  the  reason  why  their  fields  did  not  produce 
better  crops,  when  their  own  good  sense  should  have  taught  them  that  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  was  the  cause  of  their  short  and  inferior 
crops.  Chemistry  could  render  them  no  assistance,  for  the  reason  stated 
on  a  previous  page,  that  chemistry  was  not  investigating  the  causes  of  vi- 
tality or  the  surrounding  relations  of  vital  functions,  but  was  simply  dealing 
with  isolated  combinations,  both  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world. 

I.'  Chemistry  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  investigation  of  elementary 
matter  and  its  combinations,  as  well  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  combinations  are  produced.  The  general  principle  upon 
which  chemistry  is  based,  and,  consequently,  agricultural  as  well  as  tech- 
nological chemistry,  is  this :  Substances  are  not  created  anew ;  wherever 
we  find  such  as  did  not  previously  «xist,  we  need  only  to  reflect  a  moment 
to  know  that  they  have  been  produced  by,  the  combination  or  separation 
of  other  materials.  Agriculture  consists  essentially  in  producing  materials 
of  a  certain  quality  in  the  greatest  possible  quantity  with  the  least  possible 
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expense  of  either  money  or  tiine.  '  This  production  of  materials  does  not, 
therefore,  consist  in  a  crea^ion^  but  merely  a  transformation  and  re-combi> 
nation  of  materials  already  existing.  The  materials  at  hand  in  the  soil  and 
air  are,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  led  into  the  desired  combinations. 

The  science  of  agriculture  treats  of  three  things :  1st.  Of  the  TifMmah 
to  he  usedj  viz:  the  substances  existing  in  soil  and  air ;  2d.  Of  the  rnateriab 
already  used^  and  the  new  form  of  those  substances,  i.  e.,  the  crop;  Sd.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  that  material  is  employed  so  as  toproducenew  siibstanceSy 
i  e.,  the  manner  in  which  the  crop  is  produced  &om  the  elements  of  soil 
and  air  by  means  of  the  plant 

Chemistry  alone  cannot  solve  Ihis  problem.  If  the  chemist  compares 
the  elements  of  the  soil  and  air  with  the  substances  elaborated  from  them 
by  the  crop,  he  may,, indeed,  say,  according  to  the  laws  of  chemistry: 
"This  or  that  substance  or  element  is  wanting  in  the  crop  or  exists  in  too 
small  a  quantity."  He  may,  furthermore,  say :  "  If  this  is  to  be  avoided, 
such  and  such  a  substance  or  element  must  be  at  hand  in  larger  quantity 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  air ;"  i.  e.,  he  may  present  an  analysis  of  the  crop  and 
state  which  substances  must  be  added  to  soil  as  manure. '  He  m^,  more- 
over, demonstrate  by  successive  analysis  at  what  time  each  substance  is 
received  into  the  plant  and  wh^n  manuring  can  most  profitably  be  applied. 
He  may,  in  addition,  state  in  which  form  the  manure  must  be  used  so  that 
the  plant  may  assimilate  or  elaborate  them.  From  these  statements  of  the 
chemist,  finally,  valuable  rules  may  be  derived  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Thus  far  agricultural  chemistry  has  t>rogressed.  When  the  genera^ 
chemistry  of  organic  combinations  wiU  have  beeij  farther  developed,  when 
we  know  how  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  etc.,  have  been  gradually  fom^ed  by 
means  of  combination  of  elements,  agricultural  chemistry  will  afford  us 
much  greater  results.  Then  only  will  this  problem  be  solved,  when  we 
know  the  manner  in  which  every  single  std>siance  of  the  crop  is  formed  from 
the  materials  of  soil  and  air  under  co-operation  of  the  materials  of  seed. 

IL  How  can  we,  then,  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  substances  of  the 
crops  are  produced  £rom  the  materials  of  tiie  soil  and  em*,  under  the  influence 
of  the  materials  in  the  seed  f  Agricultural  chemistry  heretofore  could  only 
compare  the  crops  with  the  soil  and  air ;  it  was  compelled  to  leave  the  third  . 
point  in  the  great  problem  as  an  unknown  quantity ;  there  is  a  great  chasm 
there ;  we  compare  the  beginning  with  the  end,  we  know  the  A  and,  the 
Z,  but  lying  before  them  there  is  an  immense  alphabet  unknown  to  us, 
viz.:  the  ratio  of  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  plant  within  the  plant. 

IIL  Why  may  we  not  expect  an  exploration  of  this  terra  incognita  and 
a  filling  up  of  that  chasm,  a  complete  knowledge  of  plant-life  from  chemis- 
try alone  ?    Why  can  it  not  answer  all  questions  put  to  this  science  by  the 
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farmer?    A  complete  answer  would  be  too  long,  and  we  mnst  be  content 
with  brief  hints  on  the  principal  subject: 

0.  The  process  of  vegetation  is  one  of  incessant  changes^  that  of  thd 
germ  differing  &om  that  of  the  blooming  plant  Th^  phases  of  plant-life 
change  every  hoar.  An  exact  chemical  knowledge  of  the  process  of  vege^ 
tation  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  serjes  of  investigations  of  every  culti- 
vated plant,  so  that  the  changes  of  at  least  every  day  in  the  life  of  the 
plant  woifld  be  known.  Such  an  investigation  would  require  not  only 
tens,  but  hundreds  of  years.  , 

b.  Because  we  do  not  know  the  ultimate  extent,  the  external  influences 
of  light,  humidity,  warmth,  electricity,  etc.,  upon  the  substances  contained 
in  the  organism. 

c.  We  are  really  not  sure  that  the  process  of  vegetation  is,  in  fact,  any 
diing,  other  than  a  series  of  chemical  processes.  We  know  that  different 
plants  are  produced  from  different  seeds  on  the  same  field,  and  with  the 
same  manure.  Each  seed  contains  a  specific  peculiarity  which  it  retains 
and  propagates.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  peculiarities  should  be  merely 
chemical. 

d  It  is  a  fact  that  the  prpcess  of  vegetation  is  at  the  same  time  and  above 
all  a  process  of  formation.  The  form  of  the  plant  is  the  effect  of  its  life, 
and  also  the  cause  of  its  further  existence ;  in  a  word,  the  plant  is  an 
organism,  L  e.,  it  'forms  by  its  own  vitality  the  means  of  its  further  life. 
The  forms  assumed  by  the  substances  under  the  influence  of  vegetation  are 
not  merely  a  conseqence  of  their  chemical  proceeding;  for  these  materials 
are  outside  the  plant,  not  capable  of  assuming  such  forms.  Hence  follows, 
that, 

e.  The  process  of  formation  of  plants  is  a  manifestation  of  vitality  not 
yet  reduced  to  chemical  laws. 

From  all  this  results  the  important  principle :  the  substances  present  in 
the  plant  originate,  indeed,  according  to  chemical  laws,  but  the  latter  depend 
€U  the  same  time  upon  the  pyksiological  stritcture  of  the  plant,  the  form  of  its 
root,  stem  and  leaves.  Who  would,  then,  exact  frpm  chemistry,  a  science 
at  best  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  that  it  should  every  where  take  into 
consideration  also  the  anatomical  structure  and  exterior  form ;  it  can  do  so 
only  when  assisted  by  anatomy  and  physiology. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  why  ^e  physiology  of  plants  must  aid  chemistry 
to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  plant-life  as  will  render  agriculture  an  indus- 
trial department  founded  upon  science.  Agriculture  requires  a  complete 
knowledge  of  plant-life;  but  this  latter  is  at  once  both  a  chemical  and  a 
physiological  process.  In  this  matter  they  must  operate  reciprocally.  If 
the  chemist  is  to  be  enabled  to  state  at  any  time  the  chemical  proceedings 
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in 'the  plant,  ho  must  be  assisted  by  the  physiologist,  who  teaches  him  the 
form  of  the  substances  examined,  the  form  of  the  organs  constituting  those 
substances,  the  position  of  substances  in  the  plant,  and  finally,  the  general 
function  of  each  organ.  For  physiology  is  ^e  science  whose  object  is  to 
ascertain  in  this  branch  of  it  (1),  the  origin  of  the  plant-organs  (2),  iheir 
functions  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  (3),  the  relation  of  these  organs  to 
the  external  powers  of  nature ;  its  province  is  ta  consider  closely,  also,  the 
specific  qualities  of  each  plant  Chemistry  can  not  do  this  to  the  same 
extent;  for  the  specific  qualities  appear  rather  in  the  external  and  internal  ^ 
form  than  in  the  chemical  composition,  and  the  crop  depends  in  many 
cases  entirely  upon  the  specific  qualities  of  a  plant-species.  The  length  of  v 
loots,  their  covering,  the  heighth  of  stem,  the  growth  of  the  whole  .plant 
— all  these  points  are  important  as  to  good  crops.  But  here  the  chemist 
can  be  of  no  service,  for,  simple  as  the  structure  of  the  plant  appears,  it  is 
nevertheless  difficult  for  chemistry  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  plant ;  for  this  is  physiology.  If  the  chemist  examines  a  plant,  he 
is  obliged  to  cut,  pound  and  bruise  it ;  the  substances  found  by  him  in  the 
plant  are  sometimes  already  ^n  a  solved  condition,  sometimes  insolved ;  but 
the  chemist  can  not  ascertain  that  A  glance  into  the  microscope,  however, 
affords  the  practiced  eye  perfect  security  in  a  few  minutes.  Substances 
appearing  in  very  small  quantity  and  in  a  transitory  manner  will  probably 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  chemist,  while  a  microscopic  investigation 
'proves  that  the  position  and  manner  in  which  the  substances  are  contained 
in  the  plant  assign  to  it  an  unexpected  importance. 

IV.  "Rsia  physiology  of  plants  been  developed  so  far  as  to  be  of  material 
service  as  a  practical  science  ?  We  answer,  emphatically,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. There  is,  it  is  true,  as  yet  no  work  on  physiology  of  plants  that 
brings  the  physiological  questions  in  direct  connection  with  the  require- 
ments of  agriculture.  But  whoever  knows  the  standing  of  the  present  , 
physiology  of  plants  will  admit  that  the  methods  of  observation  are  not 
less  exact  than  those  of  chemistry ;  that  there  is  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  external  and  internal  structure  of  plants,  which  would  lead  to  many 
practical  conclusions  and  applications,  if  they  were  applied  in  this  partic- 
ular sensa    - 

The  physiology  of  plants  does  not  appear,  in  its  present  condition,  to 
have  much  bearing  on  practical  life,  its  object  having  heretofore  been  to 
find  general  laws  of  plant-life ;  isolated  facts  were  of  a  value  only  in  such 
a  degree  as  they  aided  in  establishing  general  laws.  What  could  have  in- 
duced  botanists  to  care  for  a  practical  realization  of  their  studies,  since 
practice,  indifferently  understanding  its  own  advantages,  did  not  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  science  of  plants?    In  looking  over  the  works  of  agricul-  t 
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tural  botany,  one  is  forcibly  struck  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  at 
least  some  twenty  years  behind  the  status  acquired  by  physiology.  If  we 
consider  what  physiology  of  plants  has  done  in  twenty  ybars,  or  during 
that  very  epoch  in  which  chemistry  began  to  rank  itself  among  the  agri- 
qultural  sciences,  we  must  award  to  it  a  capacity  of  development  and  a 
strictness  of  observation,  which  is  granted  only  to  purely  physical  doctrinei^ 

And  if  we  ask  who  did  all  this,  we  meet  with  names  of  such  men  only 
as  were  not  occupied  in  practical  agriculture  or  horticulture.  It  was  the 
pure  desire  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  few  men,  living  mostly  in 
wretched  poverty,  that  has  developed  the  science  of  physiology  of  plants; 
there  were  a  few  that  only  resolved  to  proihote  this  science,  since  neither 
public  nor  private  positions,  or  salaries,^  could  induce  others  to  engage  in 
this  work.  But  the  nature  of  science  claims  acknowledgment  of  merit,  or 
else  talent  will  be  paralyzed ;  and  it  is  especially  the  series  of  natural 
sciences  which  require  money  and  material  wherewith  to  .promote  them. 
While  everything  else  in  the  whole  world  may  be  purchased,  the  most 
precious  thing — knowledge — ^is  claimed  as  a  gratuity.  One  thing  must 
not  be  overlooked :  practice  requires  definitively  circumscribed  principles, 
and  no  such  general  laws  of  plant  life  as  the  botanist  theoretically  en- 
deavors to  establish ;  it  needs,  rather,  positive  answers  to  positive  ques- 
tions, which  are  ultimately  nothing  else  than  questions  of  money.  In 
order  to  answer  such  questions,  a  general  theoretical  knowledge  is  the  first 
condition ;  for  this  reason  professional  physiologists  only  will  be  competent 
for  the  task.  But  another  and  essential  condition  is  this :  the  physiologists 
must  be  enabled  to  cultivate  their  science  in  all  its  minutiae,  so  as  |o  adapt 
it  for  actual  practice.  The  demands  of  the  latter,  differ  materially  from 
those  of  science.  Science  demands  truth,  and  the  most  general  truths ; 
practice  is  in  quest  of  gain^  and  truth  is  to  assist  it  to  obtain  this  gain ; 
practice  expects  and  demands  gain  from  relations  altogether  special,  from 
a  positive  capital ;  it  must,  therefore,  grant  to  science  the  means  for  inves- 
tigating these  relations.  It  matters  very  little^to  the  theoretical  physiolo- 
gist whether  this  or  that  species  of  wheat  contains  i  per  cent,  of  gum ;  but 
this  becomes  a  vital  question  to  the  practical  physiologist.  He  will  devote 
the  greatest  attention  to  a  phenomenon  that  seems  to  be  very  inferior  to 
the  theoretical  physiologist. 

V.  He  who  does  not  devote  attention  to  science  proper,  imagines  that 
the  answering  of  scientific  questions  is  a  very  simple  matter.  First,  be- 
cause everything  is,  in  nature,  connected  with  everything  else,  and  espe-' 
cially  as  the  very  slightest  circumstances  are  often,  in  practice,  of  great 
importance,  it  is  impossible  for  uninitiated  men  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  so,  often  connected  with  answering  questions.    If,  therefore 
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physiology  is  to  flerve  agriculture,  the  meanfl  muBt  be  procured  for  the 
physiologist  to  engage  himself  exclusively  with  practical  questions ;  suffi- 
cient time  must  be  allowed  to  him  to  investigate  such  questions  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  the  methods  of  practice,  in 
the  same  ihanner  as  means  and  time  have  been  afforded  to  the  chemist  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  his  practice.  ^ 

VL  The  object  of  an  agricultural  physiologist  is  to  aim  at  that  which  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  agricultural  chemist  Both  are  to  find  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  profitable  crop  under  given  circumstances,  and  of  aiding  the 
circumstances  offered  by  nature,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crops  from  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  accident,  temperature  and  soil.  But  each  one  of  these  must  do 
this  in  his  own  way :  the  chemist,  according  to  the  principles  of  chemistry* 
while  the  physiologist  must  bring  the  physical  effects  in  that  connection 
with  the  process  of  formation  and  the  structure  of  ciiltivated  plants,  which 
may  lead  to  answer  practical  questions.      ' 

VII.  It  may  be  asked,  why  practice  has  as  yet  furnished  so  few  available 
experiences^  and  how  it  happens  that  after  a  repetition  of  the  same  experi- 
ments during  thousands  of  years — for  every  seeding  is  an  experiment — 
the  practical  men  have  made  such  limited  penetration  into  the  inner  work- 
ing of  plant-life  ?  The  chemist  will  answer :  Because  the  scale  has  never 
been  used,  and  because  the  crops  have  not  been  specified  and  weighed,  nor 
the  kinds  of  soil  been  analyzed,  etc.  That  is  perfectly  correct,  as  far  as  it 
goes;  but  pomologists  do  neither  weigh  their  crops  nor  analyze  their  * 
manure,,  and,  nevertheless,  pomology  is  based  on  a  system  of  theoretical 
principles  almost  annihilating  the  effects  of  accidents.  The  pomologist 
has  not  only  quality  but  also  quantity  of  crops  so  much  in  his  power,  that 
if  he  perceives  a  tree  bearing  little  and  poor  fruit,  he  does  not  attribute  it 
to  weather,  or  soil,  or  accident,  but  to  the  gardener  having  charge  of  the 
tree.  In  fact,  scientific  pom/ohgy  is  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  obtain  the 
results  desired,  under  almost  all  circumstances.  A  similar  great  improve- 
ment may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  gardening^  which,  strictly  speak&ift 
is  to  be  considered  as  simply  practical  physiology  of  plants.  Why  could 
not  thus  much  be  attained  in  agriculture  ?  But  this  requires  the  capacity 
of  close  observation  of  good  combination ;  which  (capacity)  can  only  be 
acquired  by  the  naturalist,  and  with  much  labor.  In  order  to  conceive  a 
crop  as  the  result  of  temperature,  soil  afid  sowicg ;  in  short,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  crop,  it  does  not  suffice  to  till  a  field  so  and  so  many 
years,  and  to  observe  aU  the  statements  of  the  forefathers ;  it  requires  a 
naturalist,  L  e.,  a  practiced  observer;  and  not  everybody  has  the  capacity 
for  this  work.  If  old  practitioners,  in  opposition  to  science,  appeal  to  theft 
experience,  let  them  prove,  in  the  first  place,  theii  capacity  for  observa- 
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tion ;  for  the  value  of  experience  does  not  consist  in  the  nwrnher  of  observed 
eases,  but  in  the  capability  of  finding  from  them  the  causes  and  connections; 
and  this  is  onb/  obtained  by  talent,  in  connection  ivith  multifarious  preporaicry 
studies.  Taken  all  together,  this  statement  will  show  that  practice  cer- 
tainly may  find  and  adopt  roles,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  and  coidd  not 
have  brought  about  a  science  of  agriculture.  If  the  practitioner  happens 
to  bo  •  talented  observer,  he  may,  indeed,  derive  new  principles  from  his 
experiences,  but. he  will  follow  them  instinctively,  without  being  able  to 
.impart  to  them  the  character  of  scientific  and  generally  valid  principles; 
just  as  Liebeg  demonstrates  that  many  well  educated  agriculturists  do  not 
understand  the  action  of  manures.    Liebig  says: 

Ko  one  wUl  maintfun  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  husbandman  whether  the 
IQeas  or  principles  which  guide  him  in  his  operations  are  true  or  false.  The  success  of  hit 
iHractice  is  evidently  based  on  two  things— that  he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  that  he  does  tiM 
right  thing  In  the  right  way  ;  so  that,  as  every  scientifio  view  in  agricultural  matters  beoomei 
in  its  application  a  money  question,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  him  to  learn  the  exact  state  of  our 
knowledge  respectinff  the  principles  and  theory  of  manuring.  / 

ficience  has  taught  us  that  plants  require  for  their  normal  growth  a  number  of  elements 
(carbon,  phosphorus,  silica,  ammonia,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  Ac.),  most  of  which  are  Annisbed 
by  the  soil  \  and  it  has  been  established  by  the  direct  experiments  of  Stohman  and  Knak,  that 
these  various  nutritive  substances  possess  an  equal  nutritive  value—that  is  to  say,  that  all 
must  exist  together  and  work  together  in  the  building  up  of  the  vegetable  fabric  in  its  normal 
condition.  Taking  the  case  of  those  plants  which  supply  food  for  man  or  beast.  It  is  found 
that  in  the  process  of  their  nutrition,  none  of  these  different  substances  can  replace  or  discharge 
the  functions  of  another ;  so  that,  If  one  be  wanting,  although  there  may  be  an  abundance  of 
the  rest  in  the  soil,  the  plant  cannot  grow ;  if  one  of  them  be  insufficiently  represented  in  the 
soil,  the  harvest  will  suffer  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  element  that  is  wanting ;  aftnmo- 
nia,  therefore,  posisessing  no  higher  nourishing  or  manure-value  than  lime,  phosphoric  acid  no 
higher  value  than  potash,  ftc.  This  doctrine,  based  on  natural  laws,  is  not  generally  admitted 
by  English  farmers,  and  has  even  been  stated  to  be  inapplicable  to  English  soils.  Starting 
from  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  a  manufacturer 
of  manure  in  London  maintains,  that  there  are  degrees  in  the  value  of  each  of  the  nutritions 
elements,  in  a  manure  which  could  be  easily  determined,  as  estimated  by  the  amount  of  crop* 
produced  on  any  field  after  being  manured  with  it. 

If  the  produce  were  increased  by  one  element  and  not  by  another,  he  concluded  that  the  flnt 
possessed  a  preponderating  value  over  the  second.  In  his  trial  fields,  for  instance,  phosphoric 
acid  had  little  or  no  effect  in  increasing  the  corn  crop ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  by  manuring, 
with  the  same  phosphates,  a  turnip  field,  a  much  larger  crop  of  roots  was  produced  than  on  a 
field  un manured.  In  manuring  with  salts  of  ammonia,  the  result  was  reversed  ;  the  com  crop 
being  increased  by  them,  but  no  perceptible  effect  being  produced  on  turnips.  •     • 

A  so-called  practical  doctrine  was  derived  from  these  facts ;  they  proved,  it  was  said,  that 
nitrogen  (ammonia,  nitric  acid,)  was  an  especially  efficacious  ingredient  in  manure  for  c<Hm, 
and  phosphoric  acid  equally  so  for  turnips. 

The  specific  efficacy  of  ammoniacal  salts  on  com  was  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  field 
manured  for  several  years  with  them  alone  produced  equally  large  crops  of  cori\  during  that 
time ;  and  likewise,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  ceased  on  the  third  year  to  yield  a  crop  of 
turnips!    The  great  efflcicacy  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  on  turnips  was  shown  by  the  other 
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fkct,  that  a  field  which,  anmanured,  gave  no  more  turnips  on  the  third  year,  produced  nine 
crops,  one  after  another,  when  this  manure  only  was  applied. 

Now,  a  very  slight  reflection  is  suflQcient,  I  think,  tb  show  us  that  this  mode  of  testing  tho 
efficacy  of  the  several  nutritions  elements  of  pladts,  is  idle  and 'useless;  tot  if  it  be  onoe 
proved  as  an  empirical  law,  that  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  &c.,  are  nutritious 
elements,  and  as  such  indispensable  for  all  plants,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt  of  their  efift- 
cacy  in  any  single  case,  aad  no  additional  proof  of  their  utility,  or  value,  will  therefore  be 
needed.  If  by  manuring  a  domfield  with  salts  of  ammonia,  or  a  turnip  field  with  super-pho»- 
phate,  the  crop  of  corn  or  turnip  roots  be  increased,  the  fact  ip  aot  in  the  leasi.  wanted  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  ihcse  mana  os,whi  wn  and  undisputed  ;  nor  if  by  mar 

nuring  a  field  \  Ith  potash  or  lim  .  Jbc.,  no  Increase  of  crop  be  observed,  *does  it  therefore  fol- 
low that  these  substuacea  are  not  in  themselves  efficacious. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  Uiat  phosphoric  acid,  or  ammonia,  may  not,  either  alone  or  together, 
exert  the  slightest  influence  on  the  growth  of  a  plant  Supposing  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  silicic  acid,  &c.,  to  be  indispensible  conditions  for  the  efficacy  of  ammonia,  and 
supposing  ammonia,  potash,  lime  and  silicic  acid  to  be  indispensible  conditions  for  the  efficacy 
of  phosphoric  acid,  it  follows  that  if  a  wheat  field,  manured  with  ammonia  alone,  gives  a 
higher  return  than  it  does  without  it ;  all  that  is  proved  is,  that  this  field  contained  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid,  potaUi,  lime,  &c.,  inefficacious  because  a  certain  proportion  of  ammonia 
was  wanting,  but  rendered  efficacious  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  soil ;  while 
Without  this  excess  of  available  *but  not  efficacious  element,  the  largest  manuring  with  ammonia 
would  hate  had  no  effect  In  lilce  manner,  it  is'perfectly  plain,  that  if  a  field  be  deficient  in  pot- 
ash, of  which  turnip  roots  want  ten  times  as  much  as  they  do  of  phosphates,  supposing  the  avail- 
able quantity  of  potash  be  only  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  three  crops,  then  only  three 
would  have  been  attained,  and  the  largest  dressing  with  super-phosphate  could  not  produM 
nine. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  indicate  only  what  elements  of  food  are  abundant,  or  wanting,  in 
the  soil,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prove  by  them  anything  about  the  efficacy  of  a  manure  element 
The  increase,  or  non- increase,  establishes  only  the  quality  or  nature  of  a  field,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is,  undoubtedly,  very  useful  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  but  to  him  alone  ;  for  it  is  'of 
no  avail  to  his  next  neighbor,  if  the  quality  of  this  neighbor's  land  happens  to  be  different 

Numberless  experiments  of  the  same  character  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  Germany,  at 
the  instance  of  several  agricultural  societies.  On  many  cornfields,  manuring  with  ammonia 
salts  had  not  the  slightest  effect,  while  super-phosphate  of  lime  alone  produced  much  larger 
com  crops  than  any  other  manure  had  afforded.  It  is  really  astonishing  that  farmers,  who 
call  themselves  men  of  experience,  can  be  made  to  believe  that  because  a  manure  has  pro- 
duced, on  a  field  in  a  certain  coantry,  a  high  return  of  com  or  roots,  it  should  produce  an 
equal  effect,  and  possess  an  equal  valne,  on  all  the  fields  in  Great  Britain  ;  for,  if  the  efficacy 
of  a  manure.  A,  be  beliered  to  depend  on  the  presence  and  quantity  of  the  manure  B,  0,  D, 
Ac.,  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  the  fields  in  a  country,  or  land,  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
B,  C,  D,  &(i.  Now,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  there  are  scarcely  two  fields  of  the  same 
country,  often  not  two  fields  on  the  same  farm,  which  possess  the  same  identical,  geological, 
chemical,  or  mechanical  character ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  the  manures,  B,  G,  D,  &c,,  varies 
in  each  instance.  It  must  be  plain,  therefore,  that  the  same  quantity  of  manure,  A,  be  it  am- 
monia, phosphoric  acid,  or  potash,  must  necessarily  have  quite  a  different  operation  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fields  are  differently  constituted.  Bven  stable  dung,  which  contains  all  tba 
nutritive  elements  in  conjunction^  produced  different  effects  when  applied  in  the  same  quantitiy 
to  different  fields. 

With  reference  to  practical  farming,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  it  follows  as  a  corollary 
from  the  law  of  equality  of  nutritive  value  belonging  to  the  constituents  of  food,  that  ths 
element,  or  elements,  which  are  either  wanting  in  the  soil,  or  are  contidned  in  it  in  inAifflcient 
quantity,  are  the  ones  which  wiU  prove  of  preponderating  ralne  in  the  manures  appUed. 
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Vni.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  hwrrtan  body  is  known  more 
than  that  of  any  plant ;  the  chemical  composition  of  our  medicines  is,  as 
a  general  thing,  more  accurately  known  than  that  of  the  kinds  of  manure. 
If  a  chemist,  knowing  both  of  these  compositions  equally  well,  (of  the 
human  body  and  of  the  medicaments),  wished  to  cure  me  of  any  disease, 
I  w6uld  take  the  liberty  of  asking  him  whether  he  had  studied  anatomy 
and  phydology ;  whether  he  was  able  to  investigate  the  cause  of  my  sick- 
tiess,  etc.  A  physician  without  physiology  is,  now-a-days,  an  impossi- 
bility. -4  scientific  agriculturist  will  be  just  as  impossible,  after  the  lapse  , 
of  some  years,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 'plants. 

IX.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  plants,  we 
must  divide  the  process  of  vegetation  into  definite  periods ;  we  must  follow 
up  closely  the  development  of  the  whole  plant,  and  of  every  part  of  it;  ^ 
we  must  knpw  them  thoroughly.  By  knowing  the  plant  thoroughly,  it  is 
not  intended  to  mean  that  a  knowledge  of  any  one  plant  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  knowledge  of  all  others ;  on  the  contrary,  every  cultivated  plant  must 
be  submitted  for  investigation,  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  new  object,  and 
had  no  similarity  whatever  with  any  other.  It  is  evident  that,  to  be  able 
to  understand  more  exactly,  and  to  judge  the  sick  plants,  it  is  necessary 
to  become  fully  dcquainted  with  the  healthy  ones.  And  now  permit  us  to 
sketch  an  outline  of  the 

TASK  OP  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PHYSIOLOGIST. 

The  chief  point  of  investigation  of  an  agricultural  physiologist  ought  to 
be  this: 

The  Sowing  and  the  Germination. — Seeding  is  a&  yet  done  according  to 
old  uninvestigated  rules.  As  every  farmer  sows  one  and  the  same  plant  but 
once  a  yeai*,  he  has  made,  just  as  many  and  no  more  experiments — even 
should  he  be  a  good  observer — ^as  the  years  of  his  practice.  This  subject, 
if  experimented  with  physiologically,  might  be  very  much  advanced,  even 
in  one  year.    The  follovring  points  ought  here  to  be  ascertained  : 

a.  How  deep  is  the  seed  to  be  sown?  We  have  information  on  this 
point  in  the  agricultural  works,  but  they  are  inaccurate.  Exact  informa- 
tion can  only  be  had,  if  seeds  of  every  kind  are  sown  simultaneously  at 
different  dbpths  in  small  parcels  on  the  same  soil,  the  time  required  for 
the  plants  to  appear  at  the  surface  to  be  accurately  noted,  the  process  of 
vegetation  closely  observed  and  measured,  and  finally,  the  crops  compared 
as  to  their  quality  and  quantity.  Shallow  sowings  are,  in  general,  better 
in  wet  soil  and  fast  germinating  seeds ;  deeper  sowings  in  «)ils  which  dry 
readily.  Seeds  with  tenacious  coverings  and  weak  germ  ought  to  lie 
deeper  than  those  with  thin  coverings  and  strong  germ.    Deeper  planted 
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seeds  of  some  kind  of  plants  strike  more  vigorous  roots,  but  they  come  up 
late,  eta  All  ihese  things  bear  on  the-strength  of  the  plant  and  the  qual- 
ity of  crops, 

b.  How  chsely  should  the  seeds  be  planted  ?  This  is  a  point  not  yet 
sufficiently  observed  by  practitioners.  There  are,  even  here  in  this  almost 
every-day  matter,  not  yet  any  positive  laws  for  every  kind  of  seed,  as  there 
is  a  want  of  numerous  and  simultaneously  made  comparative  investigations. 
There  is  surely,  for  every  sowing  and  every  kind  of  crop-plants,  a  certain 
density  producing  the  maximum  of  crops  for  a  given  area ;  but  do  we 
exactly  know  this  density  for  a  single  species?  ' 

c.  Which  temperature  is  most  favorable  to  germination  ?  This  is  prac- 
tically a  very  important  point;  for  the  rapidity  of  germination  as  well  as 
the  power  of  the  future  plant  depend  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  germi- 
nation. Too  high  a  temperature  renders  the  plant  rank  in  its  very  germi- 
nation, especially  in  wet  weather ;  too  low  a  temperature  renders  the  germ 
putrid  and  weakens  the  plant  in  a  high  degree.  Now,  there  is  a  best  tem- 
perature for  every  species,  and  we  must  not  believe  that  the  quickest 
germination  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  also.  The  most  important  prin- 
ciple herein  is,  that  the  temperature  of  germination  differs  from  the  best 
temperature  of  vegetation.  As  to  the  former,  it  may  happen  that  the 
entire  crop  depends  upon  the  circumstance  of  having  sown  a  few  days  tbo 
early  or  too  late.  The  best  temperature  of  germination  once  being  known 
for  each  field,  it  is  then  required  to  observe  the  degrees  of  the  thermome- 
ter from  day  to  day,  in  order  to  know  the  precise  moment  when  the  soil 
(not  the  air)  has  reached  this  best  temperature.  An  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  point  affordi  many  advantages.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  loose  soil 
before  the  appearance  of  the  best  temperature  of  germination  in  spring;  in 
a  compact  soil  it  is  better  to  be  done  after  it  It  is  better,  in  a  wet  soil,  to 
wait  for  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  prevent  the  germ  from  rotting 
as  this  (rotting)  would  be  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  slow  germination, 
in  airless  and  cold  soil,  etc.  If  frosts  are  to  be  apprehended  during  the 
time  of  coming  up,  the  seeds  should  be  planted  deeper;  seed  which — as 
barley — ^strike  their  roots  quickly  and  strongly,  may  be  sown  shallower 
than  such  of  which  the  first  roots  are  weak,  eta 

d.  Humidity. — There  is  nothing  that  prevents  healthy  germination  to 
,  such  an  extent  as  a  heavy  rain- fall,  when  the  earth  is  dry,  after  sowing ; 

for  the  soil  will  be  compact  and  deprive  the  germ  of  air.  The  roots  of  the 
grown  plant  may  prosper  even  in  a  soil  devoid  of  air,  as  the  interior  parts 
of  the  plant  will  convey  air  to  them ;  but  the  germ  has  no  such  conmiu- 
nication  with  the  atmosphere.  Humidity  in  germination  is  a  point  yet  to 
be  investigated.    If  the  seed  has  previously  been  properly  soaked,  it  can 
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germinate  quickly  and  healtliilj  in  a  loose  and  pretty  dry  soil.  G-erminat- 
ing  roots  avoid  a  wet,  cold  soil  mnch  more  than  old  roots,  and  the  injury 
is  permanent  in  retarding  growth,  if  not  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  crop. 
In  sowing,  the  result  of  the  crops  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind;  if  it 
ripens  one  day  later,  it  may  be  injured  by  rain. 

Gmdition  of  Air  during  Germination. — Air  stagnates  in  the  soil  when 
there  is  no  wind ;  a  perpendicular  circulation  6f  air  is  caused  in  the  soil, 
downward,  by  wind.  If,  therefore,  deep  sowing  is  required,  it  is  better  to 
do  it  before  wind  rises ;  but  here  there  is  still  a  large  field  open  to  inresli- 
gation.  X 

/.  Looseness  and  Firiemss  of  SoU. — ^There  ifl,  besides  proper  temperature 
and  moisture,  nothing  that  accelerates  germination  as  much  as  a  very  loose, 
airy  soil.  But  very  loose  soil  is  subject  to  great  flunctuations  of  temper- 
ature ;  it  requires,  therefore,  deeper  sowing,  especially  as  it  readily  parts 
with  its  moisture,  and  nothing  injures  the  germ  so  mtich  as  complete  des- 
siccation  of  drying.  A  poor  crop  may  always  be  expected  horn  a  poor 
soil,  but,  if  it  is  not  too  sterile  or  marshy,  the  failure  of  germination  must 
be  attributed  to  bad  sowing.  A  fine  soil  permits  a  rapid  and  deep  pene- 
tration of  roots,  while  hard  dods  will  change  the  direction  of  roots  and  cause 
a  great  loss  of  time  to  the  plant 

'All  the  conditions  of  germination  just  mentioned  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  thorough  experiments  before  a  rational  prescription  can  be  given  for 
sowing.  The  experimentSr-to  be  marked  in  diaries — ought  partly  to  be 
inade  in  the  fields,  partly  in  pots,  partly  in  glass  vessels  (in  order  to  see 
the  roots),  and  continued  to  the  time  of  ripening.  Here  is  a  wo^k  of  years 
for  a  physiologist 

The  Orop. — The  safety  of  the  crop  depends  sometimes  on  a  day,  on 
hours ;  a  slowly-gathering,  general  rain  may  render  a  late  crop  valueless. 
In  such  cases,  if  it  could  be  harvested  a  few  days  sooner,  all  would  be 
right  But  the  exact  moment  of  ripening  is  not  known  I  It  might  some- 
times be  very  important  not  to  wait  for  that  moment,  if  it  was  known  for 
a  certainty  whether  the  grains  are  in  a  state  to  be  equivalent  to  a  crop,  and 
whether  they  are  capable  of  germinating !    ' 

Treatment  during  Vegetation. — ^Very  little,  comparatively,  in  a  practical 
sense,  can  be  said  of  treatment  with  regard  to  the  several  species  of  grains ; 
more,  however,  is  known  in  relation  to  forage  plants,  Indian  com,  etc.  The 
effects  of  plucking  off  the  leaves,  of  earthing,  ventilating  the  soil,  etc.,  are 
as  yet  too  problematical,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  good  experiments 
do  not  give  more  light  on  the  subject 

The  most  important  studies  of  an:  agricultural  physiologist  are  experi- 
ments :  demonstrative  experiments  as  to  ^  fanctious  of  the  various  organs^ 
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especially  in  different  plants.  What  is  hnown  upon  this  subject  ?  What 
purpose  do  leaves,  roots,  and  stem  serve  ?  General  or  very  trivial  princi- 
ples only  are  known  about  them.  But  what  is  desirable  or  important  to 
know,  is  the  functions  of  each  organ  in  each  plant.  This  must  be  discov- 
ered partly  by  experiments  and  partly  by  their  anatomical  structure. 

Functiom  of  the  Boots.  All  that  is  known  ^or  certain  about  this  is  that 
they  absorb  fluids  by  endo^mose,  and  with  tnese  fluids  dissolve  salts  and 
absorb  gases.  The  following  practically  important  questions  are  here  to 
be  examined : 

a.  What  part  of  the  root  absorbs  fluids  ?  The  views  on  this  subject  are 
very  contradictory.  Men  of  great  reputation  believe  that  the  ends  qf  the 
roots  are  the  main  organs  of  absorption,  while  others  with  equal  assurance 
assert  that  the  simplest  physiological  knowledge  has  established  that  the 
very  ends  of  the  roots  have  nothing  cU  all  to  do  with  this  absorption. 

h.  How  does  time  influence  the  activity  of  roots  ?  It  is  concluded  from 
the  changed  anatomical  structure  of  the  old  roots,  that  they  operate 
entirely  different  from  what  they  did  when  they  were  young  and  tender. 
This  would  account  for  the  difference  in  the  absorbtion  of  nutritious  matter 
during  the  different  periods  of  age. 

c.  What  is  the  relation  of  roots  to  gases  and  vapors  ?  The  roots  find 
water  only  at  certain  times  in  a  good  soil  obtained  by  draining ;  the  soil 
at  other  times  contains  vapors,  but  the  plants,  nevertheless  do  not  wither. 
Do  the  roots  absorb  carbonic  acid  ? 

d.  What  external  influences  cause  the  rise  and  prolongation  of  second- 
ary roots  ?  Does  the  power  of  vegetation  depend  on  the  number  and 
size  of  roots  ? 

e.  Do  the  roots  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  parts  above  earth  ?  Can  they 
continue  growing  after  the  latter  have  been  cut  away  ?  How  do  the  roots 
of  marsh  plants  differ  from  those  on  dry  land  ? 

/.  What  substances  are  peculiar  to  the  root  ?  What  ones  do  not  exist 
in  it? 

g.  How  are  the  absorbed  fluids  conducted  upward  by  means  of  the 
roots  ?  Do  the  roots  force  the  sap  in  an  upward  direction  ?  Do  the  roots 
secrete  any  substances  ?    How  many  and  what  ones  ? 

h.  How  may  a  shallow  or  deep  striking  of  roots  be  produced  ?  In  what 
oases  will  a  shallow  striking  of  roots  operate  more  favorably? 

i.  How  is  the  striking  of  roots  connected  with  the  leaf— quantity  and 
stem — formation  ?  How  do  the  roots  operate  in  penetrating  through  vari- 
ous strata  of  soil  ? 

j.  At  what  time  is  the  formation  of  new  roots  still  desirable  for  the 
crop  ? 
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Any  new  formation — also  Uie  one  of  roots — directly  diminishes  the  crop ; 
which  diminution  must  be  exceeded  by  subsequent  operations  of  the  roots. 
The  period  of  hoeing  or  stirring  and  ventilating  the  soil  depends  upon  that 
point  The  respective  experiments  have  yielded  negative  results,  probably 
because  it  was  done  too  late.  The  non-physiologists  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  plant's  process  of  development :  the  mere 
development  is  confounded  with  the  new  formations ;  the  time  in  which 
the  organ  exhausts  the  plant  by  its  origin  is  confounded  with  that  in 
which  this  organ  is  useful  to  the  plant  by  its  function. 

Functions  of  the  Stem.  a.  How  is  the  sap  conducted  in  the  stem — from 
above  downward,  or  from  below  upward  ?  What  function  does  the  bark, 
the  core,  and  vessels  perform?  /How  is  a  solid  vigorous  stem  obtained? 

I,  Is  it  better  to  promote  side-shoots  under  equal  circumstances  ?  Can 
side-shoots  increase  the  crop  of  grain  when  they  do  not  bear  ears  ?  At 
what  time  is  the  origin  of  side-shoots  useful ;  when  does  it  weaken  the 
plant? 

c  The  potatoes  are  stem  formations,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  in 
rational  agriculture.  Is  it  better  to  iucrease  their  number  at  the  cost  of 
their  size,  or  their  size  at  the  cost  of  their  number  ? 

d.  i)o  the  subterranean  stem-parts,  depend  upon  those  above  earth,  in  * 
the  same  manner  as  the  roots  ? 

Functions  of  the  Leaves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  leaves  absorb 
no  vapors  (water),  and  no  ruiyiing  water.  A  great  number  of  facts  which 
were  accounted  for  in  this  manner  according  to  old  prejudice,, must  now  be 
otherwise  explained. 

a.  Do  the  leaves  absorb  gases,  as  for  instance,  ammonia? 

6.  How  do  the  leaves  of  grasses  differ  from  those  of  the  fruit  plants  in 
their  functions?    Their  inner  structure  is  very  different.      ^ 

c.  The  evaporation  of  the  vegetation  water  \a  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  leaf,  as  it  supports  the  motion  in  the  plant.  It  is  necessary 
to  learn  exactly,  by  means  of  accurate  experiments,  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration from  the  leaves  of  each  cultivated  plant,  especially  during  vari- 
ous periods  of  vegetation.  The  old  statements  of  Ilales  are  absolutely  una- 
vailable. 

d.  The  very  general  opinion  that  a  rapid  evapd^ation  from  the  leaves, 
with  the  simtdtaneous  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots,  was  ajavorable  relation 
of  vegetation  is  utterly  false.  Too  strong  a  circulation  of  water  in  the  plant, 
occasioned  by  rapid  evaporation,  hinders  the  quiet  assimilation  within  the 
cells,  and  brings  too  many  inorganic  salts  into  the  plant. 

e.  The  evaporation  from  leaves  is  decreased  when  the  plants  stand  too" 
close,  therefore  the  proper  distance  of  plants  apart  ought  to  be  known, 

/  What  relation  does  the  development  of  leaves  bear  to  the  formation 
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of  stem  and  root?  Under  what  circnmBtances  is  it  advisable  to  promote 
the  formation  of  leaves  ?  Are  the  leaves  really  the  organs  of  assimilation  ? 
What  change  in  the  functions  of  leaves  does  time  produce  ? 

Blooming, — a.  Essential  changes  take  place  in  the  entire  plant  during 
the  period  of  blooming,  but  the  plants  are  thereby  diflferently  affected- 
Such  species  as  have  a  distinctly  fixed  inflorescence  (as  the  species  of 
oom)  have  a  strictly  separate  period  of  vegetation  and  another  of  bloom- 
ing ;  others  are  blooming  and  vegetating  at  the  same  time. 

h.  How  does  nutrition  take  place  during  the  blooming  period ;  how  do 
MX  and  warmth  operate  during  fructification  ?  Since  the  period  of  fructifi- 
cation is  very  short,  and  the  crop  depends  mainly  upon  it,  the  sowing  is  to 
be  done  so  that  fructification  will  take  place  on  fkvorable  days.  Nothing 
is  as  yet  known  as  to  this  point  ^ 

'  c.  Is  it  more  conducive  to  the  crop  to  increase  the  number  of  germs  at 
the  cost  of  their  power,  or  vice  versa?  Is  it  a  fact* in  the  cultivation  of 
com  grains  that  small  grains  contain  relatively  more  albumen  than  large 
ones? 

FormcUum  of  jPruii.— Is  the  absorption  of  nutritious  matter  still  of  any 
u^  during  the  formation  of  fruit  ?  Whence  does  fruit  principally  take  its 
substances? 

There  are,  besides  these  questions  on  the  functions  of  the  organs,  many 
more  on  tHe  functions  of  textures  common  to  the  organs.  Experiments 
ought,  moreover,  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale  as  to  the  formation  of  varieties. 
Every  fruit  and  vegetable^  gardener  is  aware' that  the  entire  success  of  his 
art  depends  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  variety.  The  known  varieties  of 
the  culty^ated  plants  need  a  thorough  revision.-  The  most  rational  method 
of  culture  must  lead  to  bad  results  as  long  as  the  cultivated  variety  is  not 
understood  beyond  any  doubt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  all  these  investigations 
for  agriculture.  But  all  these  questions  are  not  chemical  ones:  they  are 
physical,  anatomical,  and  physiological.  Much,  very  much,  can  be  done 
here  without  chemistry,  but  it  is  only  the  combination  of  Chemistry  tMh 
Physiology  that  can  create  an  accomplished  science. 

We  have  thus,  at  considerable  length,  indicated  some  leading  topics,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  which  would  enable  the  farmer  to  economize  labor 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  can  at  present  possibly  be  done. 

A  proper  estimate  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  labor,  has  never  been 
acknowledged  by  any  government  during  the  historic  period  of  human 
existence.  Labor  has  always  been  held  to  be  menial  and  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  every  other  human  acquirement.  The  present  rebellion  may  be 
viewed  as  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  the  continuance  of  the  mastery  or 
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topottton  of  capital  oyer  labor.  Ednoaked  and  intelligent  labor  was  nuJc* 
ihg  more  rapid  strides  in  the  Kordiem  or  fiee  States,  than  anywhere  else 
Xl  the  known  world,  and  bid  Teiy  fidr|in  a  short  time,  as  a  legitimate  oon- 
seqnence,  to  compete  with  ci^tal  in  the  great  work  of  dyilization,  enligbV 
emnent  and  refinement  of  sodety.  In  direct  competition  with  intelligent 
Ubor,  slare-labor  became  nnpiofltable;  hence  the  neoesaitj  of  restricting* 
and  limiting  the  area  of  intelligent  labor,  and  not  onl j  enlarging  that  of 
dlayivlabor,  but  requiring  additional  protection  for  the  institution  of  slar* 
erf.  In  the  free  States  capital  appreciated  the  dignity  of  labor'-<lid  what 
it  could  to  educate  and  elevate  it,  and,  when  educated,  accepted  it  as  a 
partner  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality — ^hence  the  rapid  progress  made  in 
improyementB  of  all  kinds  in  the  firee  States.  Labor  was  interested  in  de- 
wdoping  new  sources  of  industry,  and  consequent  wealth,  whilst  capital 
was  equally  interested  in  giving  permanence  to  our  institutions,  and  deyet 
oping  new  sources  of  wealth.  Intelligent  labor  in  the  North  has  never 
■iirimbled  as  a  mob  to  destroy  threshing  machines,  and  reapers  and  mowers^ 
aa  the  farm-laborers  did  in  England;  neither  did  the  hand-loom  weavers 
aongregate  as  a  mob  to  destroy  the  power-looms.  What  then  ?  The  free 
American  laborers  combined  to  purchase  these  very  machines  which  werer 
performing  the  same  office  which  the  laborers  formerly  did.  AU  could 
not  do  this,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  make  such  purchases,  found  aa 
rfmndance  of  labor  in  other  directions.  The  American  laboreis  in  tha 
ftee  North  rejoice  over  the  invention  of  every  machine  which  relieves 
Iheir  ''  bones  and  sinews  "  from  the  performance  of  that  particular  kind  of 
Ubor.  Why  7  Because  these  laborers  are  intelligent  and  know  perfectly 
weU  that  capital  will  cheerfully  aid  them  in  any  new  enterprise  which  will 
cpen  up  a  new  source  of  industry,  or  which  will  more  fully  develop  ona 
abeady  initiated.  The  tendency  in  the  North  and  ^* Great  West"  hw 
been  to  secure  reciprocal  co-operation  between  capital  and  labor ;  the  rebel* 
lion  has  given  this  tendency  an  impetns  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
acquired  in  half  a  century  of  profound  peace. 

No  person  is  more  deeply  and  directly  interested  in  this  reciprocal  co-op* 
«ation  of  capital  and  labor  than  the  agriculturist,  and  to  show  clearly 
how  much  more  important  labor  is  than  capital,  if  there  should  be  anj 
occasion  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  may  be  in&»» 
sad  from  the  statement  of  a  single  £k^  viz. :  that  if  all  the  property,  leii 
and  personal,  in  the  loyal  States,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  v^ 
hellion,  had  been  put  to  sale  at  aution,  and  the  terms  *^  cash,"  to  be  paid  im 
Ijold  and  silver,  it  could  not  have  been  sold  for  more  than  lt£^  cents  on  tha 
4pllar  of  the  estimated  value  as  returned  by  assesBors  for  tas^tion.    The 
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flctoal  cash  capital  of  the  oottntry  then  bore  the  proportion  of  toa,  to 
ninety-eight  of  the  labor  capital — ^bteanse  property  is  intensified  labor,  and 
property  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  may  be  stated  that  a  vacant  city  lot  in  Colom- 
bus  is  worth  $5000,  whilst  an  entire  section  of  land  may  be  purchased  for 
leas  money  in  Paulding  county.  If  labor  makes  the  great  differ^ice,  then 
what  extraordinary  labor  has  been  performed  on  the  vacant  city  lot  ?  Wa 
reply  that  when  the  same  amount  of  every  Idnd  of  labor  is  represented  by 
iSs  products  within  the  radius  of  a  mile  from  all  the  boundaries  of  the  sec- 
tion in  Paulding,  that  has  been  performed  within  that  distance  of  the  ci^ 
lot|  that  then  it  will  be  relatively  just  as  valuable  as  the  city  lot 

It  is  not  always  the  scarcity  of  an  article  which  causes  its  price  to  be  com- 
paratively high ;  neither  is  it  the  great  abundance  of  an  article  which  invaiia* 
bly  causes  it  to  be  cheap.  From  1840  to  1850  gold  seldom  was  more  than  one 
per  cent,  premium,  and  notwithstanding  the  millions  of  gold  brought  into 
the  Eastern,  Northern  and  Western  States  from  1850  to  1860,  gold  did  not 
decline  one  per  cent ;  neither  was  there  an  advance  on  labor  or  on  articles 
of  industrial  product  in  a  corresponding  degree,  i^hich  the  influx  of  gold 
idiould  have  produced,  if  abundance  always  cheapens.  In  1864  there  is 
probably  as  much  gold  in  the  United  States  as  there  was  in  1860,  and  jet 
it  has  risen  to  1.75  per  cent  premium.  But  this  premium  on  gold  is  purely 
speculative,  for  the  government  is  under  just  the  same  obligation  to  redeem 
its  issues  of  gold  as  it  is  to  redeem  its  issues  of  '*  greenbacks,"  or  any  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness.  The  commerce  and  productive  industry  of  the 
country  are  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  either  or  both. 

The  present  high  prices  of  labor  are  not  entirely  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  and  in  fact  the  price  of  labor,  except  for  that  of  coal  diggers,  has 
not  advanced  in  the  same  ratio  with  many  of  the  products  of  labor.  iRoyBfi 
for  example,  is  just  as  abundant  in  the  whole  country  as  it  was  at  any  time, 
and  yet  it  is  worth  just  eight  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1860.  Taking  iron 
S3  the  standard  of  value,  instead  of  gold,  labor  shguld  command  eight 
tfmes  as  much  as  in  I860. 

Since  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages,  labor  has  been  much  more 
judiciously,  and  therefore  more  economically,  applied  than  heretofore.  All 
the  assistance  which  machinery  could  give  to  manual  labor,  has  been  con- 
jointiy  applied  with  it,  and  therefore,  if  not  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  produ- 
oes  greater  results. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  present  rate  of  wages  (1864)  in 
the  various  departments  of  productive  industry  in  several  counties  in  the 
Skate: 
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Li  all  oiyilized  and  enlightened  conntriea  agrieoltnre  famialieB  dlieet 
employment  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitanta  The  proportion  of 
&e  entire  population  engaged  in  agricnltoie,  in  the  various  eountriee^  axe 
aslbllowB: 


7.  Bad6ii« •••••«. fM«M>««6B    i^flf  IMn* 

8.  Austria..^ 78      «     « 

9.  HaBOTW 88      •«     •* 

10.  Belgian..,**.. »•••«... 78      ^     ^ 

11.  Ohio, ^..^..MJi  *•     " 


1.  Eaglaad....*......*..... ....•78   percent 

A  jrrftBee......... •••.•••••  •.•.•••..••«oi.4 

m»  Dwedeii..M*M.«  ••••«••«««•.•.•  ...•••74    ^      ^ 

S.  Pm88ia............«.*M«....M*.....68    ^      ** 

%•  8aVMM*M».««M  M...M..M**  •••M«88«8  *      ^ 

The  absolute  neoessily  for  agricultural  pursuits  does  not  require  any 
note  argument  to  prove  it  than  it  does  to  prove  the  axiom  in  go  >  cetiy 
tiiat  a  straigfu  line  is  the  diortost  distance  between  any  two  given  )  :intp. 
When  the  contraiy  is  onoe  ptovedi  it  will  then  be  proper  to  inwLCooa 
ttrguments  to  sustain  the  proposition,  or  rather  statement  Since  the  pu^ 
suit  of  agricwiltore^  in  its  varied  branches,  is  one  of  absolute  and  aInUNSt 
imremitting  labor,  and  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  civiliesed  and  en- 
lightened world  is  engaged  in  it,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  cursory  glanee 
Bt  what  is  being  done  for  its  encouragement  by  Ihe  respective  govern- 
mentSi 

In  Pmseda  there  is  a  ^'Ministry  of  Agricultural  Af&irs;^  the  statements 
and  suggestions  of  this  ministry  govern  not  only  the  revenue,  but  ihe 
acdon  of  the  Banks,  the  Rural  Economical  College,  the  Bevisory  College 
for  Agriculture,  and  the  general  commissions  in  the  provinces  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  relations  between  the  proprietors  and  their  tenants 

The  State  Economical  College  is  composed  of  officers  of  different  min- 
isterial departments  and  practical  agriculturists.  There  are  numerous 
other  institutionB  in  Prussia  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture;  amoi^ 
these  are  six  Agricultural  Trust  Institutions  and  tb|S  Boyal  Trust  Institu- 
tion for  Sileda,  at  Breslau ;  the  Trust  and  Sinking  Fund  Institute  in  West- 
phalia; the  ''Ceres  Trust  Company**  in  Berlin,  with  a  capital  of  three 
miUioa  ihalers;  the  National  Trust  Company,  for  the  Bhine  provinoes 
Westphalia,  at  Cologne,  with  a  capital  of  twelve  million  thalers;  the  Pro- 
viDcial  Aid  and  Amelioration  Fund  Institute,  and  408  Agricultural  So- 
cieties. An  account  of  these  societies  was  given  in  the  Ohio  Agricultuid 
/Beport  for  1862,  page'ziiL 

The  Prussian  Government  ^>ares  no  exp^ise  for  the  encouragement  and 
ftoiiier  devdopment  of  agriculture,  whether  by  extraordinary  aid  in  any 
manner,  or  by  model  and  esperimental  forms,  by  the  distribution  of  breed- 
ing animals,  the  establishment  of  government  Series,  and  drainage  woxki 
or  otherwise. 

In  1868  (the  latest  official  report  at  command  m  this  office)  the  Prussian 
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Mmistiy  of  Agricultuie  expended  90,000  tbalera  for  improvements  in 
agrioaltare;  16,800  thalers  for  instmction  in  agricultural  colleges  oi  the 
higher  grades,  and  20,000  in  those  of  lower;  10,925  thalers  to  societiea; 
24,200  thalers  for  improvements  in  horse-breeding,  and  84,717  thalers  for 
vnderdraining  and  ditching;  bebg  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  nearly 
200,000  thalers. 

In  Saxony  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  acts  in  the  oapadty  of  an 
advisory  body  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  It  has  under  its  immediate 
control  four  agricultural  trust  fund  associatioDS  and  several  agricultural 
insurance  companies.  It  also  holds  an  annual  Fair  for  the  exhibitioA  of 
live  stock,  agricultural  implements,  and  products. 

In  Wurtemburg  a  Special  Central  Board  of  Agriculture  is  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  It  has  charge  of  sixty-two  province  (coun^) 
Agricultural  Societies;  the  Trust  Fund  Society;  Marlour  Treasniyi  and 
complete  control  of  Ae  Farmers'  Bank. 

In  the  Grand  Dudiy  of  Baden  is  a  Central  Board  of  Agriculture  afc* 
tadied  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  direct  eontnd  are  five 
districts  and  48  provincial  (county)  societies.  This  Board  is  entirely  ind^ 
pendent  in  its  transactions. 

In  Hesse  Cassel  is  a  Central  Board  of  Agriculture  also  attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  with  an  annual  fund  of  2,000  thalers. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  the  Oentnd  Board  is  a  brandi 
of  the  Interior  Department  This  Board,  in  three  consecutive  years,  ex- 
pended 267,665  guilders  in  the  piomption  and  improvement  of  agricu).* 
tore. 

In  Belgium  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  also  the  Department  ot 
Board  of  Agriculture.  This  board  has  80  agricultural  societies  and  77 
qpecial  agricultural  committees  under  its  direction.  These  qpedal  commits 
tees  are  chosen  fix>m  among  the  most  intelligent  &rmen  by  die  authoritiea^ 
Imt  are  independent  in  their  organization  and  action.  The  agricultural 
societies  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Agrioultural  Sodetji  at 
Brussels, 

Belgium  is  considered  the  model  country  of  rational  and  progressive 
igricuture  in  continental  Europe.  The  culture  of  the  soil  and  cattle- 
breeding  have  there  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  her  area,  even  including  the  less  fertile  provinces  of  Luxembourg 
and  Kamur,  no  country  in  Europe  can  exhibit  as  large  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions in  both  branches  of  agriculture. 

France  has  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Works. 
The  numerous  agricultural  schools,  cattle  shows,  agricultural  commissions 
which  are  located  in  every  department^  numerous  trust  and  other  societies 
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for  the  enoonragement  of  agricoltorei  and  cbiefiy  the  trtdAfimcUr  for  pro- 
oaring  loans  upon  mortgagea,  and  UBuing  bonds,*  together  with  many  agri* 
enltural  societies,  among  whieh  the  Central  Association  for  Agricnltnre, 
ftt  Paris,  give  evidence  of  her  energy  and  activity  in  Agricnltural  afiBsdi&f 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  under  its  control  the  improvement  imd 
perfection  of  die  methods  employed  in  agriculture,  the  management  and 
instruction  of  agricultural  and  veterinary  schools,  the  distribution  of  in- 
demnifications for  losses  by  accident  and  cattle  diseases,  the  suggestion  and 
execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  sources  of  subsistence,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  studs. 

The  first  section  of  the  'Ministry  is  called  the  Department  of  the  See- 
letary-Qeneral,  and  with  it  is  united  a  special  bureau  called  ''  Chamber  of 
Accounts,"  which  is  really  a  depot  for  agricultural  accounts,  statistics^  and 
charts  and  plans  of  agricultural  improvements. 

The  third  section  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  proper,  and  consists 
of  the  following  three  bureaus,  viz:  (1.)  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Instruction ;  (2.)  Financial  and  other  aid  or  assistance  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  (8.)  Legislation  relative  to  the  sources  of  subsist 
ence.  The^r^  sub-division  is  that  of  the  «fueb.  It  consists  of  a  single 
bureau,  viz :  Encouragement  of  horse-breeding,  or  administration  of  the 
itud  and  stallion  depots.  A  Supreme  Council  of  Commerce,  Agriculture 
and  Industry ;  a  General  Council  of  Agriculture  {conseU  general  dPagricui* 
tore);  a  commission  for  the  registration  of  thoroughbred  cattle;  a  com- 
aission  for  studs ;  a  commission  for  the  registration  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  &c.,  &c.,  are  attached  to  the  Ministry.  The  external  service  of  the 
Ministry  comprises,  among  other  things,  the  superintendence  of  the  Impe- 
rial agricultural  schools,  the  farmers'  schools,  veterinary  schools,  and 
ituds. 

The  numerous  agricultural  societies  of  France  X  {cornices  agricoles)  are 
voluntary  associations  of  farmers — ^five  or  six  departments  or  counties  hav« 
none.  They  receive  material  aid  from  the  State  Treasury.  The  govern- 
ment exerts  its  influence  upon  agriculture  by  means  of  material  encouv* 
llgements,  subventions,  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  more  unrestricted 
development  of  agricultural  resources.  The  Legislature  has  made  pro- 
tjaion  for  gradually  laying  dry  morasses  and  swamps,  and  for  the  fortifi- 
«ition  of  the  land  dunes  along  the  water  courses.    The  consequence  is  an 

*  The  total  amoant  of  loans  realized  dnoe  tha  organiiaUoQ  of  the  InstltatioD  (1852)  to  tbt 
»|rt  of  Deoember,  1857,  was  83,496,130  francs. 

1866  the  GoTemment  appropriated  100,000,000  francs  for  anderdndning. 
X  At  present,  624.  „^ 
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hicreaae  of  live  stock,  an  abnndanoe  of  znaimie0|  and  h^noe,  proportionally 
larger  crops. 

In  Sardinia  tliere  exists  a  ^*  Chamber  of  Agrkmltnre,"  but  in  the  PapHl 
States  there  is  a  Mmistxy  of  Commerce,  Arts,  Industry,  Agricolture,  and 
Public  Works. 

Spain  has  a  Ministry  for  national  prosperity,  whose  sphere  comprises 
public  buildings,  agriculture  and  forestry,  mining,  commerce  and  general 
industry. 

In,  Bussia  the  "  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Domains  ^  has  the  control  ani 
management  of  agricultural  affidis,  and  proyides  means  for  its  im^lroTa- 
ment  and  further  development  It  aids  agriculture  in  every  possible  maa* 
ner,  especially  by  the  exemplary  methods  of  cultivation  on  the  domaina 
In  some  provinces  agricultural  schools  and  model  fiirms  have  been  estab* 
Ifshed. 

In  Sweden  a  Department  of  Agriculture  is  attached  to  the  Minstry  ot 
ttie  Interior. 

In  Turkey  is  a  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Public  Worl)^ 
similar  to  that  of  I^rance. 

In  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland,  there  is  no  governmental  departmQm 

of  agriculture,  but  tiie  "Boyal  Agricultural  Society"  receives  an  annuid 

stipend  from  tiie  treasury  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  th^ 

^advancement  of  its  interests.    In  Scotland  is  the  "Highland  and  Agricul* 

'^oial  Society  of  Scotiand,''  which  also  receives  government  aid. 

In  all  these  European  countries  agriculture  is  making  great  progress: 
fliis  is  partiy  due  to  the  interests  which  tiie  several  governments  take  bt 
fostering  and  developing  it ;  and  more  yet  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  in  aH 
these  countries  are  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  and  experimenlld 
"/krms,  which  have  engaged  tiie  attention  of  tiie  most  thorough  scientiAi 
'minds  and  practical  men. 

Agricultural  societies  have  existed  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  centoij 
ftiihe  United  States,  and  much  of  tiie  progress  in  this  industrial  branch  h 
due  to  the  healtiiful  influence  exercised  by  these  societies.  An  agricol* 
tdral  college  was  organized  and  put  in  successful  operation  in  CentM 
ODunty,  Pa.|  and  one  was  about  being  organized  at  Ovid,  in  the  State  dt 
Kew  York.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1862|  the  'following  bill,  passed  by  CoH- 
j^ress,  was  approved  by  the  President^  and  almost  all  the  loyal  states  ha^ 
9ccepted  the  grant  contained  therein : 

*  An  aet  donaiiiig  Isnds  to  the  fleveral  Stotei  and  Territories  wlich  maj  proride  Colleges  tat 
the  taiefit  of  AgrievltQie  and  the  Meobanic  arts. 

AimMed,  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States  for  the  purposes  herdnafber  mentloned» 
an  amount  of  public  land  to  be  apportioned  to  eaoh  State  a  quantity  eqoal  to  thirty  thoosaat 
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I  for  e«efa  lenator  and  repreflentailye  in  GongreaB,  to  which  the  States  are  respeotMly 
ortiiled  by  the  appartioDment  under  the  censos  of  dgfateen  hundred  and  stzty :  ProTided  HM 
BO  mineral  lands  diall  he  selected  or  pnrohaaed  nnder  the  proristooa  of  this  act. 

''Smx  2.  And  he  Ufitrtker  maeled,  That  the  land  afbresdd  after  being  sunrejed,  shall  ba 
ipportioned  to  the  sereral  States  in  sections  or  sabdiyisions  of  sections  not  less  than  one  quarter 
«f  a  seotfon,  and  whenerer  there  are  pnbllo  lands  in  a  State  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  a| 
•«Be  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitka 
riilill  be  selected  from  snch  land  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Into* 
tior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  publli 
UiidB  suliject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-fire  cents  per  acre,  to  which  said 
State  may  be  entitled,  under  the  proyisionB  of  tiiis  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  th» 
iefioienoy  of  its  distribntiTe  share,  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  States,  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
applied  to  the  uses  and  purpoaes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatso- 
«rer :  Provided,  that  in  no  <atfe  shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may  be  thus  issued,  1» 
allowed  to  locate  the  same  Trithin  the  limits  of  any  other  State  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States ;  but  their  assignee^  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  eenii 
per  acre ;  and  provided  further,  th    not  more  one  million  acres  ehall  be  located  by  such 

•SBignees  in  any  one  of  the  States ;  and  provided  further,  that  no  such  location  shall  be  made 
More  one  year  firom  the  passage  of  this  act 

*'Sbo.  3.  Jnd  he  U  fiitiher  enadei^  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  superintendence,  aoil 
lazes,  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  thehr  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  bi 
-die  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shaQ  \m 
paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may  belong  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  tbt 
'«itlre  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to 
-Ifce  purpose  hereinafter  mentioned. 

'  ^'Saai.  AndheUMOterenaiiei,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  tOcm- 
Add  by  the  State  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned  and  from  the  sales  of  the  land  scrip  herein- 
iKftnre  provided  fbr  ehall  be  invested  in  stodu  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  other  safe  stogfeBSi 
fielding  not  less  than  five  pw  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  that  the  moneyi 
«vlnveeted  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  ftind ;  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undV 
nlnished  (except  so  fsr  as  may  be  provided  In  sectfon  fifth  of  this  act),  and  the  interest  of  which 
rii^l  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  aol 
io  the  endowment  support  and  nudntenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  Bhall 
k^  without  excluding  other  acientifio'and  classical  studies,  and  includuig  military  tactics,  to  teacb 
■BCh  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  a  manned 
m  the  legislatures  of  tiie  SUtes  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  tiie  liberal  aid 
pcactical  edncation  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  puTsuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Ssa  6.  And  be  Ufitrtker  enaded,  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby  authoriaed,  shaH 
^  made  on  the  fbllowing  conditionB,  to  which  as  w^  as  to  the  providon  herdnbefore  contdntfl 
Ih^  previous  assent  of  tiie  several  ststee  shall  be  aignifled  by  legislative  act : 

*'  1st.  If  any  portion  oif  the  ftind  inveated,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  section,  or  any  po»- 
ttoi  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall 
I*  replaced  by  tin  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  tiic  capital  of  tiie  fund  shall  remain  forever 
Vidlminished,  and  the  annual  intezest  liiaU  be  regularly  applied  without  dimintttioa  to  tiie  po»- 
foses  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  pet 
#antnm  upon  the  amount  reoeived  by  any  State  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  \m 
iKpended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms  whenever  anthoiiaed  by  tba 
nv^ctive  legidatores  oTsidd  States. 
,  **2d.   MoportionofsafdfojidDartbelateNatlbmoiiriitflbeappneddireotiyorinJH^^ 
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imder  any  pretense  whatereri  to  the  porchaee,  erecUoo,  preeenration,  or  repidr  of  any  Imildli^ 
crlniildings. 

**  8d.  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  proriflions  of  this  act,  riiall 
proyide  within  fire  years  at  least  not  less  than  one  college  as, described  in  the  foarth  section <ff 
fills  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease,  and  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United 
8tates  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchase  nndiV 
the  State  shaU  be  valid. 

**4itL  An  annual  report  shall  be  made,  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college,  reccxdlqg 
ny  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  and  such  other  mattefi 
Including  State  industrial  and  economical  statistics  as  may  be  supposed  usefUl ;  one  copy  ot 
which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail,  free,  by  each,  to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  one  Oopy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"5th.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  ftom  thoee  which  have  been  raised  to  double  tip 
minimum  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be  oompated  to  the  States  id 
the  maximum  price;  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally  diminished. 

"  6th.  No  State  while  In  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  sgainst  the  (xovemment  4t 
fte  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act 

•<7th.    No  State,  shall  he  enUtled  to  the  bene  «ot,  unless  it  shall  ej^»resB  til 

•oceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  yean  from  the  date  of  its  approval  by  ibi 
President. 

**  Sec.  6.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  land  scrip  isBued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
Dot  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty- three. 

''Ssa  7.  And  be  U  further  enaded,  That  the  land  ofllcen  shall  reodve  the  same  fees  lot 
Iboating  land  scrip  isBued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  are  now  allowed  for  the  locatlO|;i 
Of  military  bounty  land-warrants  under  existing  laws :  Provided  their  maximum  compensating 
riiall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

''Sbo.  8.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  Governors  of  the  aeveial  States  to  which  90^ 
tfiall  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  CongrsH 
•11  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  received  for  tht 
game,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  prooeeds." 


Daring  the  session  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1864,  a  bill  (H.  B.  No.  4) 
passed  accepting  this  grant  of  680,000  acres  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  at « 
later  period  in  the  year  the  Governor  received  land  scrip  for  that  amount 
Several  bills  for  the  organization  of  several  agricultural  colleges  were  pi%^ 
(vnted  to  the  legislature^  as  well  as  memorials  from  the  trustees  of  ibm 
aoUege  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati ;  Ohio  University,  at  Athenst; 
Miami  Fniversitj,  at  Oxford,  and  Mt  Union  College,  at  Mt  Union,  Stark 
oounty,  Ohio.  A  committee  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
on  ^'Agriculture,"  and  ''Colleges  and  Universities,"  visited  the  ooUegt 
near  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  reported  to  the  legislature  that  "W4 
would  therefore  recommend  that  the  trustees  and  stockholders  of  Farmertf 
CSollege  be  requested  to  leave  open  their  proposal  now  before  this  General 
Assembly, 'in  order  that  future  action  may  be  bad  upon  this  subject,  wiib 
due  regard  to  the*  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  whole  State.**  SoxM 
members  of  the  legislature  were  of  opinion  that  an  agricultuaal  department 
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attached  to  exiating  colleges  in  the  State,  would  prove  to  be  all  that  agrf- 
culture  or  its  interests  would  require;  others  were  for  establishing  thie# 
or  more  exclusively  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  whilst  mmj 
were  of  opinion  that  agriculture  proper  could  receive  no  permanent^  benefit 
£h>m  science  or  special  agricultural  education* 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  sdence  properly  applied,  or  special  educa- 
tion for  that  purpose,  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  agriculture  can  not  certainly 
be  familiar  with  the  history  of  agriculture  during  the  past  century  in 
Europe.  A  few  facts  and  figures  in  relation  to  this  point  may  not  be  otU 
of  place  heie.  In  Prussia  the  area  cultivated  at  present  is  the  same  that  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Annexed  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  product 
per  square  (Prussian)  mile,  together  with  the  product  per  capita  of  tlMl 
population  in  1756,^1^00,  and  1864 : 


*                                                  TV  •    ■ 

ITW. 

1800. 

1854. 

BiubeU. 

Per  capita. 

Bnaheb. 

Perci^^ita 

BufllielB. 

Per  capita. 

Wheat 

1,023 

11,240 

6,403 

8,092 

407 

319 

793 

0-36 
4-21 
208 
306 
013 
012 
0*26 

2,«5S 

16.891 

7,448 

10,750 

405 

393 

8,307 

0-78 
6-78 
2*63 
3-64 
012 
0  10 
2-84 

18,391 

34,100 

14,850 

40,726 

8,455 

8,378 

119,735 

2-53 

Bye 

4-67 

Barley 

200 

oate..;.;. .:::..:::::::: 

6  57 

llizedoroDs 

1  10 

Peas 

1  21 

*  WftTOCB  ••••••    ••••••••••• 

16  38 

Population 

28,337 
8»«41 

10  21 

46,847 
2^61 

15-79 

244,635 
7,310 

33*46 

Prom  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1755  the  population  was 
2,641  per  square  (Trussian)  mile— equal  to  about  sixteen  of  our  square 
miles— and  that  the  entire  product  per  square  mile  of  all  the  crops  used  at 
food  for  the  inhabitants,  amounted  to  ten  and  one-fiith  bushels  for  every 
individual  About  1780  considerable  attention  was  directed  to  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  in  that  country,  and  by  the  year  1800  the  aggregate  of 
cereal  crops  was  almost  doubled,  or  would  have  given  every  individual,  if 
the  population  of  1755  had  not  increased,;  seventeen  and  three-fourth 
bushels,  but  as  the  population  did  increase  somewhat,  the  average  par 
oapita  was  a  little  over  fifteen  and  three-fourth  bushels.  About  1800  the 
doctrines  of  Thaer  and  Von  Fellenberg  were  finding  a  practical  response 
in  the  improvement  of  almost  all  departments  of  agriculture.  Agricultural 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  experimental  farms  sprang  up  in  many 
places  in  Prussia,  The  result  of  this  agricultural  education  is  that  in  1864^ 
when  the  population  amounted  to  7,810  per  square  mile,  the  tgg^efpMt 
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piodaction  amounted  to  244,685  Voflhels,  or  about  nine  timeB  the  amount 
piodnoed  on  the  same  area  one  hnndred  je^  previous,  and  gave  an 
Average  of  thirtjr-three  and  one-balf  bushels  to  every  individual  of  a  popu- 
lation which  had  almost  tripled  during  the  century. 

The  population  per  square  mile  of  1854  could  not  have  been  subsisted 
on  the  product  of  a  square  mile  in  1756,  whilst  ihe  population  of  1765  would 
Iiave  had  more  than  nine  times  the  amount  in  1854  liian  they  had  in  1765. 
Ko  one  will  argue  that  the  soil  of  its  own  accord  reaDy  became  more  pro* 
ductive  by  reaping  a  hundred  crops  from  it  The  increased  productiveness 
ihen  must  be  attributed  to  an  improved  system  of  culture  and  this  im- 
proved system  could  have  had  no  other  origin  than  intelligence,  or,  in 
other  words,  appubd  scdsnos.  The  figures  just  quoted  are  a  much 
stronger  argument  in  &vor  of  agricultural  education  than  the  most  rheto- 
rical essay  could  possibly  make. 

If  special  education  is  of  advantage  anywhere,  it  must  be  of  greater 
•dvantage  in  agriculture  to  society  in  general  than  in  any  other  industrial 
pursuit-^indeed  of  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  pursuit  whatever, 
because  it  is  the  application  of  knowledge  (whicli  is  nothing  more  than  a 
more  common  name  for  science)  to  the  production  of  the  raw  materiaL 
When  and  where  the  futo  material  can  be  produced  in  great  abundance 
and  cheaply,  all  else  consequent  upon  it  follows  more  rapidly,  and  with 
greater  advantage  to  society  at  large.  If  breadstuffi,  the  '^staff  of  life^ " 
and  material  for  clothing,  are  abundant  and  cheap^  then  more  time  maybe 
davoted  to  social  intercourse,  study,  and  the  development  and  culture  of 
tiid  better  and  more  refined  qualities  of  our  natures. 

But  the  practical  man  objects  to  teaching  agriculture  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  insists  that  "farming  "  cannot  be  either  learned  or  taught  prop- 
erly, except  upon  the  fium  itself  He  objects  to  teaching  chemistry,  botany 
and  geology,  with  reference  to  employing  these  sciences  in  agricultureb 
¥0  be  consistent,  he  should  object  to  teaching  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography  in  common  schools.  In  m^tf  arithmetics  ma}fi)e  found  exam- 
l^les  for  exercise  somewhat  as  follows:  "  The  head  of  a  fish  is  9  inches 
long,  and  the  tail  is  as  long  as  half  the  body,  and  the  body  is  as  long  as 
flie  head  and  tail  together ;  what  is  the  entire  length  of  the  fish  ?  "  The 
practical  man  ought  to  say  that,  as  well  as  iihehead  could  be  measured,  the 
entire  fish  might  be  measured,  and  therefore  there  is  no  use  in  making 
*a  sum"  about  it  in  arithmetic,  and  fiirthermore,  such  sums  do  not  occur 
bi  practical  life  at  all  events ;  and  therefore  the  time  and  money  expended 
in  studying  arithmetic  is  just  so  much  thrown  away — ib^  in  &ct,  worse  than 
thrown  away,  for  the  stcfLent's  mind  becomes  filled  with  ^^.vagaries  "  of  this 
lind,  and  forgets  the  more  practical  and  substantial  duties  of  life.    Again, 
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in  some  arithemetiGfl,  under  the  bead  of  "  Miaedlaneous  EoamflUa^^  intended 
M  a  test  of  the  student's  profioien<7  in  ike  analysis  of  nnmbeiSi  may  bi 
found  an  example  somewhat  as  follows : 

A>  B  and  C  BM*  at  Ml  ina, 

Whero  thej  fpew  vay  wxxtj 
Wltii  drlnldag  brandy,  wine  and  gin. 

Some  et^anas,  too,  of  flherrx.  \ 

At  length  tbe  reok'idag  (hey  ^oat  pajf 

To  maka  aU  matten  eren ; 
A  paid  two-ninths,  as  poets  wjf 

While  5  and  Cpaid  seren ; 
Aa  oft  as  0  paid  tUrty  eentB^ 

il  paid  tha  sam  of  fi(^* 
Now  tell  the  cents  each  fellow  spent^ 

If  0  spent  nine  times  twenty. 

The  veiy  ^^ftodical^  man  wouid^  at  oaoe  and  in  dtflgost,  withdraw  hia 
wtas  fix>m  sdhool,  if  he  learned  that  they  were  spending  their  time  in  com* 
poting  the  ''fificor  Mb**  of  three  worthless  scamps  at  one  of  their  mic^ 
night  orgies.  All  the  examples  in  arithmetifl^  without  any  reference  to  tbi 
language  in  which  they  are  dq^ed,  or  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  ap* 
plied  in  die  bocdc,  senre  ain^y  to  fiuniliaiiEC  the  student  with  the  power 
and  relation  of  numbers.  TlMore  are  Aousands  of  erents  in  every-day 
practical  life,  in  which  the  principle  or  relation  of  numbers,  assumed  in 
the  "fish*'  examplei  or  in  the  example  of  "  A,  B  and  Q'*  are  involvedi 
and  on  tiie  prc^)er  analysis  or  solution  of  which  much  hapinnesB  or  miseiy 
may  depend.  The  difficulty  with  the  puietyi^moCkxiZman — as  this  termia 
gai^rally  understood — ^is  that  he  does  not  discover  any  pfonciple  involved  in 
any  of  ^ese  examples,  but  accepts  them  in  th^  Uteral  sense,  and  will  not 
«X)q>t  them  in  any  other;  and,  if  reminded  that  they  may  be  rqpoded  aa 
lUuBtiiating  a  prinoij^e,  he  will  inaiflt  that  the  example  should  express  in 
actual  and  positive  language  the  piinciple  involved.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  he  fiuls  to  find  anything  in  chemisltar,  botany,  geology  or  min- 
ecology,  to  assist  him  in  hia  avocation.  He  finds,  for  example,  in  chem* 
iAiy,  that  OKygen  and  nitrogen  fimn  the  ataioq>l|^ ;  that  oxygen  and 
hydiogen  form  water,  and  that  hydrc^gen  and  nitrogen  form  ammoni% 
which  is  excellent  plant-food.  He  finds  that  he  cannot  mix  water  and  ai% 
and  thus  obtain  the  desired  plant-food,  and  abandons  chemistry  in  disgust 
He  does  not  atop  to  inquire  whether  ammmiia  might  not  be  obtained^ 
*  ready  made^^  in  tte  urine  of  his  cattle  and  hones  in  tlie  stoble,  and  tha* 
liquid  manuro  ia  the  readfcst  and  most  practical  means  at  his  command 
tosupply  plants  with  food.  And  because  he  does  not  And  bam-yaid  ma- 
aure  discussed  in  elementary  worka  on  ehamistryi  thinks  that  manure  faaa 
ad  chiBMcal  eiiMt  on  hia  s(»l  or  eropsi 
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The  agriealtururt  reqtdres  a  special  education  just  as  muck  if  not  more 
than  any  of  those  who  engage  in  the  "  learned  professions  '*  of  law,  medicine 
or  Divinity.  To  be  eminently  successfal,  the  agriculturist  requires  just  as 
precise  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  physiology  and  geology,  as  the 
physician  requires  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  therapeutics  and 
materia  medica ;  or,  as  the  merchant  requires  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic^ 
grammar,  geography  and  book  keeping.  In  an  agricultural  college  he  will 
learn  the  elements  and  principles  of  these  sciences,  and  on  an  experiment 
tal  farm,  he  will  learn  the  pratical  application  of  them.  The  collegOi 
therefore,  will  be  a  fEolure  if  ^re  are  not  lands  sufficient  attached  to  it 
upon  which  every  important  principle  taught  can  be  put  in  practice  upon 
the  soil,  and  a  competent  teacher  to  direct  the  application.  It  is,  after  all, 
upon  the  experimental  farm  that  we  must  rely  for  the  acquisition  of  posi- 
tire  knowledge  in  &rmifig.  So  far  as  ibis  topic  of  experiments  in  agri- 
culture is  concerned,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  present  entire  tiie  able 
address  of  Prof.  Anderson,  at  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  as  we  find  it  printed 
in  the  London  Farmer^s  Mafozine  : 

WlMn  the  ftgriottUnn  of  the  eftrlj  patt  of  the  eentnry  is  eompaied  with  that  of  &• 
preeent  day,  it  la  v^xy  evident  that  ita  marreUeus  progress  must  be  attributed  to  a  re* 
riety  of  ciroumstancea.  The  increase  of  the  population,  and  of  the  national  wealth,  and 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people,  hare  all  tended  to  promote  it ;  bat  their  influenoa 
may  be  described  as  to  a  certain  extent  unaToidable,  and  they  are  in  no  degree  special  to 
agrienlture,  but  hare  acted  with  equal  fbree  on  every  department  of  the  arts  and  man- 
nfMtnres.  While  doe  weii^t  mutt  be  given  to  these  and  other  similar  causes,  we  nator* 
ally  look  with  greater  interest  to  those  which  have  exerted  a  more  special  effect  on 
agriculture  itself,  and  have  cansed  it  to  adyance  with  perhaps  greater  rapidity  than  any 
other  art.  This  rapid  progress  is  largely  due  to  its  haying  called  in  extraneous  aid.  It 
has  applied  to  the  mechanician  to  devise  new  implements  and  machines  better  fitted  to 
fulfil  the  objects  than  those  previovsly  in  nse ;  to  the  chemist,  the  physiologist,  and  tht 
meteorologist,  to  explain  the  natural  laws  on  which  it  depends— «nd  these  branches  of 
knowledge  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  resnlts  of  much  laborious  work — a  great 
part  of  which  was  accumulated  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  even  imagined  that  it  could 
become  useful  to  agriculture,  and  when  the  teachings  of  science  were  often  considered 
Tisionary  and  unpracMcal.  The  -  farmer  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  Uie 
assistanoe  which  these  soienees  afford  him,  but  has  recognised  the  faet  that  his  art  Is  a 
eomplex  one,  founded  on  many  branches  of  human  knowledge,  with  which  he  may  use- 
fnily  co-operate  in  advancing  it ;  and  in  this  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  aid  and 
assistance,  as  well  as  for  active  exertion  in  determining  their  principles,  lies  the  great 
guarantee  for  the  progress  of  all  the  arts.  In  the  early  stage  of  their  existence,  those 
who  practice  them  not  only  remain  within  the  circle  of  their  own  knoiiledge,  but  Ihe/ 
nre  content  to  be  to  a  great  extent  passive  agents,  adopting,  it  is  true,  such  improvements 
as  come  in  their  way,  but  rarely  going  out  of  the  beaten  track  to  seek  for  them,  and  henct 
that  slow  progress  which  constrasts  so  strikingly  with  the  rapid  development  which  If 
•ur»  to  occur  when  men's  minds  are  directed  to  wliat  is  new. 

In  no  art,  perhaps,  is  the  contrast  between  these  twe  >  ^ges  ef  its  eBistenee  net* 
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ilriking  than  in  agricaltve.  Tbe  fkrmer  of  the  last  oentnrj  was  content  to  do  as  hit 
fiithen  had  done  before  him,  and  ploughed  and  manured  in  certain  ways,  because  it  had 
tteen  the  custom  to  do  so  firom  time  immemorial.  If  he  vere  possessed  of  superior  poir> 
m§  9it  obserration  (a  far  rarer  gift  than  is  generallj  supposed),  he  noted  what  occurred 
•ft  his  own  or  his  neighbors'  farms ;  and  if  it  happened  that  any  particular  operation 
TlUi  attended  by  faTorable  results,  he  adopted  it  in  future  years.  It  will  be  readily  no* 
itestood  that,  so  long  as  this  method  was  followed,  the  progress  of  agriculture  was 
MMsearily  slow,  for  it  depended  not  merely  on  the  chance  of  a  particular  result  occu»- 
rtng,  but  of  its  occurring  under  the  ejeB  of  an  indltidual  possessing  the  qualifications 
BMessary  to  enable  him  to  take  adrantoge  of  it,  and,  STcn  when  thus  observed,  tht 
kftovledge  acquired  passed  bnt^slowly  from  man  to  man,  and  many  years  elapsed  befoi% 
it  beoamfi.  generally  known;  for  there  was  then  no  agricultural  press  to  diffuse  th« 
kaewledK  of  it  over  the  country,  and  no  agricultural  societies  in  which  its  good  effect! 
foftld  be  discussed.  Very  striking  is  the  contrast  between  this  state  of  things  and  the 
•itfTe  watohfttlness  of  the  modem  farmer,  erer  on  the  alert  for  what  is  new,  rapidlj 
Ming  advantage  of  every  step  that  is  made,  and  anxious  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  con- 
tetbate  to  the  general  ftrnd  of  information. 

Amidst  the  various  methods  by  which  agriculture  may  be  promoted,  the  claims  of  e»> 
pnriment  have  not  been  overlooked;  and  the  farmer  has  of  late  years  devoted  much  tim» 
wad  labor  to  this  important  means  of  establishing  the  principles  on  which  his  art  de- 
pends. The  introdnetion  of  experimental  inquiry  has  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  pro- 
daoed  a  revolution  in  agrionltnre;  for  it  has  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
fiwwii  that  it  depends  on  general  principles,  which  It  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  develop 
SBifl  establish  on  a  sure  and  firm  foundation.  Nowhere  have  experiments  been  made  with 
gnater  seal  and  activity  than  in  our  own  country;  and  we  owe  their  number  and  acco- 
xacy  very  greatly  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago  the  Society  commenced  offering  prises  for  reports  of  experi* 
juents,  and  it  has  continued  to  cto  so  ever  since ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  pages 
or  its  "  Transactions  "  contain  a  larger  number  of  careful  and  accurate  experiments 
than  those  of  any  similar  periodical.  Every  year  the  subject  receives  new  attention  • 
«id  the  premium-book  contains  a  series  of  suggestions  for  experiments,  selected  by  % 
SPommittee  including  a  large  number  of  the  most  experienced  practical  farmers,  as  bein^ 
Ihese  wUoh  especially  merit  investigation,  and  are  likely  to  give  results  useful  to  agrl- 
iKiltere.  Although  the  number  of  experiments  made  by  farmers  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where is  very  considerable,  there  is  no  doubt  they  might  be  beneficially  extended.  New 
■uUects  of  investigation  might  be  underUken ;  and  by  tlie  adoption  of  a  systematis 
plan,  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  might  be  increased;  and  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
that  the  whole  subject  might  be  advanUgeously  discussed  here,  and  the  aims  and  objects 
sf  experiments,  as  well  as  the  conditions  requisite  to  insure  accuracy,  explained.  I  am 
Ihs  more  induced  to  do  tliis  because  it  has  been  erroneously  alleged  that  I  am  inclined 
to  deprecUte  experimental  agriculture,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  misappre- 
hension. So  far  from  this  being  the  ease,  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  all 
in  jsy  power  to  promoU  it.  By  many  elaborate  analysis  I  have  sought  to  give  complete- 
noH  *nd  precision  to  the  results  obUined  in  the  field,  and  have  always  expressed  my 
•pyreciatioa  of  the  care  and  acenracy  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  such 
inquiries. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  experiments  might  be 
mdertaken  with  wider  oluecU  than  those  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  satisfied, 
and  that  the  progress  of  agricnltiire,  while  it  demands  more  minute  and  extensive  in- 
fniries,  affords  also  the  means  of  aooomplishing  th«m«    It  was  not  long  since  remarked 
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to  me  by  a  distingnislied  agrionliariflti  irho  has  himBelf  made  ma&j  aoeoraie  and  welV 
dMfed  experiments,  thai  he  thought  farmere  had  got  too  mneh  into  a  beaten  traok,  aitt 
went  on  repeating  the  same  ezperimenti  OTor  and  OTor  again;  and  in  this  I  think  theai  . 
ii  some  degree  of  truth  ,*  and,  without  underraluing  repeated  ezperimenta,  the  great  ta^ 
portance  of  which  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out^  there  is  no  doubt  that  new  suljeeli  , 
«r  inquiry  might  be  opened  up  with  the  effeot  of  interesting  a  great  number  of  person^ 
•od  induoing  them  to  enter  into  this  field  of  useAilness.  The  fact  is,  that  from  Uie  vaiy 
nature  of  tilings,  the  field  of  experiment  inereases  eyery  year.  As  our  knowledge  a^ 
Tsnoes  new  subjeets  suggest  themselTos,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  result  of  4m  ' 
■Ortes  of  experiments  giTes  the  first  indication  of  the  necessity  for  another,  or  they  may 
Show  that  the  method  which  appeared  well  adapted  to  elucidate  the  required  faots  is  Boi 
•offioient  for  the  purpose,  and  render  it  neoessaxy  to  throw  overboard  what  had  beta 
dene,  and  to  commence  again  ab  tiulie.  In  such  a  case  it  may  seem  that  the  labor  e» 
poided  has  been  lost,  though  such  is  really  not  the  case,  these  imperfect  ezperime&ll 
being  a  necessary  step  towards  the  more  perfect  It  must  be  home  in  mind  also  thai|  as 
ma  knowledge  adyances,  not  only  are  more  minute  and  accurate  inquiries  necessai/, 
bnt  the  methods  of  iuTestigation  themselres  improTt;  so  that  so  experiments  can  te 
•qplsidered  as  final,  but  all  must  be  repeated  and  revised  at  more  or  less  distant  intervall 
ertime. 

Without  enteiring  for  the  moment  more  tally  into  this  question,  we  may  set  oat  wilk 
tbe  position  that  careftil  and  minute  experiments  are  one  •f  the  most  indispensabit 
means  of  promoting  both  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture ;  and  as  they  are  yecy 
laborious,  it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  directed  into  the  most  profitable  oha»» 
nels,  and  the  maximum  of  nseftil  results  be  obtained  firom  them.  In  considering  tki  • 
matter,  it  may  be  obseryed  at  the  outset  that  all  agricultural  experiments  may  be  diyide4 
into  two  great  classes,  one  set  leading  to  ^n^ial,  the  other  to  gmerml  conclusions ;  the  fiitft 
haying  for  its  object  to  determine  particular  facts,  the  leeond  to  estaUish  general  prib» 
ei^es. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  first  of  these,  we  may  take  the  case  of  experiments  made  1^ 
antf^rmer,  in  which  he  contrasts  two  or  more  manures  witk  one  another,  for  the  sake  tfC 
isttisf^ing  himself  as  to  which  it  will  be  most  profitable  for  him  to  use  on  his  own  fanii» 
If  he  obtain  a  definite  result,  the  immMiate  and  tangible  gain  is  obyions,  beeaust  he  Is 
enabled  to  introduce  a  material  economy  by  confining  himself  in  f^ure  years  to  that 
manure  which  proved  most  advantageous.  Bnt  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  resoH  ' 
ghall  be  of  any  use  to  his  neighbor,  for  diflerences  in  the  floU  iftay  effect  the  results;  and 
eten  were  they  completely  identical,  differences  in  height  and  exposure  or  in  the  meteo»> 
elogical  conditions  may  completely  alter  the  circumstances.  Hfi  doubt  the  case  is  rait 
In  which  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  altogether  devoid  of  instruction  or  value  to  otbet 
asprioulturists;  but  very  frequently  an  individual,  when  experimenting  for  his  owm 
Refit,  may  adopt  a  kind  of  inquiry  very  different  from  that  which  be  would  sdeot  If 
Mm  object  were  the  instruction  ef  the  agricultural  public 

The  other  classes  of  experiments  which  are  directed  to  the  general  advantage  of  agli» 
eoltnre  have  a  higher  aim,  fot  they  se^  to  establish  some  general  principle  or  principleg 
wiiioh  underlie  its  practice,  and  thus  enable  us  to  generaliae,  m  we  say  in  selentifli 
language— that  is,  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions  which  are  not  only  true  in  a  fewspe||al 

Uffe^ 


but,  if  rightly  used,  are  applicable  under  a  great  variety  of  apparently  diffe: 
eq^diUons.  Such  experiments,  for  example,  would  take  a  manure  not  as  a  whole^  btfl 
w^d  dissect  it,  as  it  were,  and  selecting  each  of  its  constitaeBtB  separately,  would  e» 
dm^vor  to  ascertain  what  pari  ef  the  total  manurial  cflEiot  it  produced  was  due  to  each  Cf 
itfltj^  and  if  this  course  were  p«s«ed  with  a  vfriety  of  snbetaiioes,  we  ihould  in  tfti 
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loof^nm  be  enabled  to  eee  wbai  reenU  ongbt  to  be  prodaoed  by  any  partioolar  miztture 
vader  any  ciroomstancee.  The  great  lawa  by  which  the  action  of  mannree  is  goTemed 
iroald  thus  be  establiBhed — a  knowledge  Talnable  in  all  coming  time  and  in  OTory  poc* 
alble  condition. 

There  is,  howerer,  a  Tery  important  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  experi* 
nents,  inasmxioh  as  those  made  with  a  special  object  giTO  an  immediate  answer  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  decide,  eren  when  repeated  only  a  f^w  times,  which  is  the  most  uaeftil 
aianure  to  employ  in  the  particular  case ;  while  those  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin* 
kig  general  principles  must  be  frequently  repeated  and  yaried  in  eyery  possible  way,  and 
may  be  carried  on  for  a  great  number  of  yean,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  labor,  before  any  conclusions  whateyer  can  be  drawn  fh)m  them.  With  such  a  dlf* 
ftrence  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  minority  of  experiments  hitherto  made 
ahould  belong  to  the  former  class,  and  comparatiyely  fbw  to  the  latter,  which  at  itrtt 
atght  appear  of  a  more  abstract  character,  and  less  immediately  applicable  to  practice* 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  prises  offered  by  this  society  for  special  experiments  haye 
generally  been  well  competed  for;  while  those  which  seek  to  determine  general  laws 
liaye  attracted  comparatiyely  little  attenUon,  though  they  are  really  the  most  important, 
and  this  is  after  all  yery  natural ;  fbr  eyery  one  naturally  desirea  to  see  his  own  labore 
prodttcing  an  immediate  practical  result,  and  looks  with  fbr  less  fbyor  or  gratification  on 
the  alow  process  of  storing  up  fiMts  ttum  which  no  safe  conduaions  can  be  drawn  until 
tfiey  haye  been  accumulated  during  many  years.  Tet  this  patient  accumulation  is  India* 
petaaable  to  the  proper  foundation  of  scientiflc  principles.  Its  necessity  is  recognised  19, 
M  the  sciences,  and  it  is  yery  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  where  the 
dbseryer  is  often  compelled  to  wait  for  many  years  nntU  the  recurring  course  of  eyenta 
enables  him  to  obserye  the  facts  he  requires,  and  he  is  content  to  go  on  year  after  year 
amassing  facts  by  which  his  aucceesors  are  destined  to  profit. 

The  agriculturist  ia  in  a  somewhat  similar  predicament.  His  experiments  necessarily 
eKtend  oyer  an  entire  season,  and  are  expoaed  to  the  disturbing  effecta  of  weather,  and 
many  other  causes  which,  as  eyery  one  knows,  will  tend  to  inyalidate,  or  at  least  .te 
effecti  the  accuracy  of  the  concluaions  to  be  drawn  fnm,  them,  and  are  often  yery  dia> 
heartening  to  the  experimenter.  Perseyerance  should  indeed  be  the  motto  of  the  agricul- 
tural experimentor.  He  should  remember  that  his  results  are  yaluable  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  for  it  is  frequent  repetition  which  enables  him  to  eliminate  the  effect  on 
ioil  and  weather,  and  giyes  precision  and  certainty  to  his  results. 

What  I  haye  to  say  regarding  the  conduoting  of  agricultural  experiments  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parte — 1st,  the  precautions  necessary  to  procure  accuracy,  and,  2d,  the 
aM>de  in  which  experimental  agriculture  may  be  best  promoted.  In  commencing  any  se| 
of  experiments,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  a  definite  plan  should  be  laid  down. 
The  experimentor  should  put  before  himself  some  question  or  questions  for  solution,  and 
ahould  then  set  himself  to  consider  oareAUly  how  his  experiments  may  be  so  iUiaped  as  to 
f  iye  a  definite  answer  with  accuracy  and  precision.  To  secure  this  no  precaution  should. 
be  omitted,  and  he  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  inaccurate  experiment  is  noi 
ioly  useless,  but  is  misleading,  and  that  the  omission  of  acme  apparently  unimportant 
piece  of  infomation  may  depriye  an  otherwise  exoellent  experiment  of  half  its  yalne., 
Above  all  things,  he  must  ayoid  undertaking  too  much.  He  will  find  no  difficulty  at. 
aeed-tima  in  beginning  a  large  number  of  experiments,  but  it  ia  not  so  easy  to  make  aU 
the  necessary  weighings  at  haryest,  when  he  has  so  many  other  matters  to  attend  to.  It 
ii  Tory  deairable  also  that  the  experimeiftta  should  be  so  arranged  that  thej  may  be  le*. 
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pMtod  daring  leyeral  snoeMtltf  jtan  on  an  •xaotly  similar  plan,  by  whioh  thdr  lakM 
viJl  be  enormonslj  inoreas«d« 

Haying  fixed  upon  the  partionlar  anbjeoi  to  be  examined,  tlie  next  point  is  to  asoirlaSB. 
•  Kactly  the  existing  state  of  information  on  it,  the  current  opinions  regarding  it;  and 
1M17  preTiouB  experiments  bearing  pn  it  should  be  minntely  examined,  by  which  ibeaDa 
auob  labor  and  nnneoessary  repetition  may  be  avoided.  The  preyions  experiteenla 
tfiould  be  yery  careftilly  studied,  and  their  weak  points  traced,  so  that  the  sama  enoii 
«r  defects  may  not  occur  in  those  about  to  be  begun.  Haying  arranged  the  best  mo^  of 
proceeding,  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  the  experiments  about  te  be  performed  might 
not  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  throw  light  on  some  points  not  included  in  the  original 
plan;  or  whether,  by  some  slight  modifloation,  they  might  not  embrace  some  ftuiher 
matter  without  detracting  ftrom  their  accuracy  in  relation  to  their  primary  ol^eet,  Cbeaa 
arrangements  should,  if  possible,  be  made  long  before  the  time  at  which  it  is  neoetsary 
to  commence  the  experiments,  so  that  the  plan  may  be  well  digested,  and  nothing  of  ia- 
'  l>ortance  be  oyerlooked.  The  plan  being  arranged,  the  next  matter  for  consideration  is 
the  field  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  and  to  this  yery  great  attention  sbould 
be  paid.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  soil  should  be  as  uniform  in  quality  and 
texture  as  possible.  Absolute  uniformity  can  rarely  be  secured,  but  eyery  effort  should 
be  made  to  come  as  near  it  as  oiroumatanoes  will  permit;  and  if  the  experimentor  wSshaa 
to  giye  the  highest  degree  of  aocuraey  to  his  results,  he  will  endeayor  to  prodaoe  tome 
ecperimental  eyidenoe  of  the  uniformity  of  his  soil,  or  of  the  limits  within  which  tiie 
produce  of  different  parts  of  it  diffex^— a  point  in  regard  to  which  most  experiments  art 
Tory  deficient. 

Preference  should  always  be  given  to  a  field  which  is  perfectly  flat.  TTndulatlooe  on 
the  surface  are  generally  connected  with  differences  in  the  soil  or  subsoil,  and  are  often 
due  to  the  existence  of  rocks  beneath  the  heights,  which,  of  course,  modify  to  a  great  ex* 
lent  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  superincumbent  soil.  On  a  considerable  slope  the 
•oil  can  never  be  uniform,  as  any  one  may  easily  convince  himself  when  the  state  of  a 
ploughed  field,  on  even  a  very  moderate  inclination,  is  examined  after  a  heavy  Ml  of 
rain.  The  furrows  at  the  lower  part  of  the  field  will  then  be  often  seen  filled  with  mat-> 
tors  washed  down  from  the  higher  level ;  and  what  is  there  deposited  is  sometimes  the 
aoarser  sandy  part  of  the  soil,  the  finely  divided  clay,  which  is  generally  its  most  Tain- 
able  portion,  having  been  carried  off  to  the  ditches  or  drains;  while  at  other  times,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  slope  is  gentle,  the  finer  particles  are  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  coarser  left  behind.  Whichever  of  these  be  the  case,  It  is  very  manifest 
that  the  effect  is  to  create  a  difference  between  the  two  portions  of  the  field,  which  must  in 
the  course  of  time  become  considerable.  When  it  is  unavoidable  to  make  the  experiments 
ill  such  a  soil,  the  plots  for  the  different  substances  should  be  arranged  in  a  single  row 
along  the  middle  of  the  slope,  the  upper  part  of  each  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
t^  In  this  way  the  chances  are  that  all  of  them  will  be  fairly  comparable  with  one 
another;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  though  experiments  in  such  a  soil  are  ad- 
missible, they  are  open  to  some  risk  of  fallacy,  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  g^sat* 
fsi  possible  care. 

The  importance  of  uniformity  of  soil  Is  so  obvious  that  there  is  scarcely  an  expeiteflii 
sit  record  in  which  it  is  not  referred  to,  and  a  statement  made  that  the  portion  seleeisd 
for  the  experiments  was  suitable  in  this  respect;  but  it  is  genearlly  a  mere  statemsni  of 
a  fact  which  we  are  led  to  infer  has  been  determined  merely  by  ocular  inspection.  Bat 
m  this  is  liable  to  be  fisllacious,  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  if  some  more  psseiss 
■lethod  of  as<Sertaining  it  were  adopted*  This  could  be  readily  done  by  deciding  on  ths 
iMiars  of  ths  ezperimsnts  and  Ihs  position  of  ths  plots  a  year  beforehand.    Ths  plots 
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•bonld  tlien  be  at  once  Btaked  out,  and  the  crop  being  r&ised  In  the  usual  way,  tbe  pro* 
dace  of  each  should  be  harTested  and  weighed  separately;  and  if  it  proTed  equal  in  all 
oases,  the  soil  irould  be  perfectly  uniform.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  in 
which  this  precaution  has  been  taken — ^indeed,  I  belieye  it  is  now  suggested  for  the  first 
time;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  year's  delay  and  greatly  iuoreas^  labor  would 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  additional  yalue  and  precision  of  the  results. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance.  As  a  rule,  it  may  ba 
■tated  that  experiments  are  most  satisfactory  when  made  on  soils  which  haye  been  for 
tome  time  under  careftil  cultitation,  for  by  this  means  equality  of  texture  is  most  readily 
«eoured ;  but  is  adTisable  to  avoid  those  which  are  in  the  highest  condition,  or  which 
liaye  been  recently  and  heayily  manured.  In  general,  a  soil  which  has  been  well  worked 
but  not  highly  manured  is  best,  because  on  it  the  differences  between  the  manures  em- 
ployed will  be  most  marked. 

Hot  less  important  is  the  consideration  of  the  sise  of  the  plots  on  which  the  experi- 
ments should  be  made— a  subject  of  some  difficulty^  and  in  regard  to  which  yery  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  larger  they  are  the  better  * 
and  it  has  been  held  by  some  that  no  experiment  should  be  made  on  less  ^^ivn  an  acre 
while  others  haye  made  half  an  acre  their  standard;  and  still  smaller  quantities,  dowA 
in  some  instances  to  a  yery  small  fraction  of  an  acre,  haye  been  used.  It  seems  to  ma 
that  no  good  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  this  respect^  and  that 
much  must  depend  on  the  olgect  of  the  experiments,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  individual  inyestigator  is  placed.  If,  for  example,  the  olgect  be  to  grow  a  orop  by 
means  of  different  manures,  and  then  ascertain  the  relatiye  feeding  yalues  of  the  pr^ 
duce  by  feeding  experiments  on  cattle,  it  is  yery  obyious  that  no  results  worth  haying 
oan  be  got  except  by  working  on  a  considerable  scale;  and  even  an  acre  may  be  too 
•mall  a  quantity  to  giye  good  and  trustworthy  results.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is 
merely  intended  to  compare  the  weight  of  the  produce,  that  quantity  is  nnqoestionably 
far  too  large. 

Without  underyaluing  the  adyantages  of  large  plots,  some  of  which  are  suflioienlly 
obyious,  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  experiments  on  a  small  scale  offer  great  con«» 
renienoes ;  and  when  made  with  the  necessary  care,  are  quite  as  accurate,  if  not  mora 
'  fo,  than  those* made  on  larger  plots.  The  argumcpts  which  haye  been  brought  forward 
in  support  of  large  experiments  are  chiefly  fhat  the  erop  oan  be  raised  more  in  aooord- 
anee  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  cultiyation;  that  local  inequalities  of  soil  are  to  » 
great  extent  avoided;  and  that  a  fairer  averagfi  is  obtained.  When  small  experiments 
are  made,  it  is  argued  that,  ftrom  some  unexpected  or  unobseryed  peculiarity  of  the  soil, 
one  or  more  plots  may  be  greatly  superior  or  inferior  to  the  others;  and  the  result  of  the 
esperimenta  would  be  to  place  the  manures  used  on  them  in  a  position  above  or  below 
that  which  they  ought  to  occupy^  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  argument  pro- 
ceeds en  the  assumption  that  no  method  other  than  the  fallacious  one  of  oooular  inspeo* 
Uon  hhs  been  used  to  asoertain  the  uniformity 'of  the  soiL  If  the  mode  of  testing  this 
point  by. weighing  the  produce  of  the  ordinary  crop  in  previous  years,  already  adverted 
to,  had  been  used,  this  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided.  The  fkot  is  that,  though 
large  plots  may  have  the  advantage  of  eliminafing  any  local  peculiarity  of  the  soil,  they 
«re  no  guarantee  for  its  uniformity  in  respect  to  gradual  changes.  It  frequently  happfUi 
that  a  field  is  heavy  at  one  end,  and  gradually  shades  off  into  a  lighter  soil  at  the  other; 
Mid*  when  this  Is  the  case,  large  plots  are  very  disadvantageous,  because  such  differehees 
•re* peculiarly  apt  to  escape  detection,  fhough  they  may  greatly  affect  the  insults  of  the 
aBCperfsseiitiStf  * 
Bupposing  it  bt  lesolred  to  make  only  ftvt  asperiaeati  oa  m  tore  eaeh,  tUi  xequixei 
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ftyt  acres  in  all ;  and  I  do  not  hMiiato  to  laj  that  there  is  soihing  more  difficult  than  to 
ftnd  that  quantity  of  soil  of  the  necessary  nniformitj,  and  that  in  the  great  minority  of 
eases  plots  of  an  eighth,  or  CTen  a  sixteenth,  of  this  sise  would  give  much  more  aocuratt 
results.  It  is  urged,  also,  that  the  crop  can  be  more  accurately  weighed  when  the  spaces 
are  larger;  but  this  is  only  because  experimenters  generally  are  content  with  the  rud« 
weighings  which  Suffice  for  the  ordinary  farm  purposes,  while,  if  they  used  a  somewhat 
nore  refined  apparatus,  equal,  if  not  greater,  accuracy  might  be  secured  in  the  small 
scale.  The  site  of  the  plots  must,  in  fact,  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periments to  be  undertaken.  TThere  the  object  is  merely  to  make  what  I  hate  called 
special  experiments,  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  is  best;  but  it  need  never  exceed  a 
quarter,  or  at  most  half  an  acre— a  quantity  amply  sufficient  to  giro  a  fair  arerage  of 
the  whole  field.  Where,  howeyer,  the  Intention  of  the  experimenter  is  to  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  agricultural  science,  much  smaller  quantities 
of  land  will  suffice,  and  a  twentieth,  or  even  a  hundredth,  of  fin  acre  will  often  be  suffi- 
cient. In  these  cases,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  comparatiye  results  that  are 
wanted ;  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  produce  f^m  the  plots  be  aboTC  or  below 
the  arerage  oyer  the  whole  fleld|  provided  only  they  be  made  under  precisely  similar  oi»- 
oumstances,  and  are  fairly  comparable  among  themselyes. 

The  main  objection  which  may  be  made  to  small  experiments  is  that,  when  the  crop  It 
one  of  a. kind  which  throws  out  long  roots,  it  is  likely  that  the  mutual  interpenetration 
of  the  roots  of  adjoining  plots  may  occur  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  to  some  extent 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  If,  for  example^  a  plot  to  which  nothing  has  been  ap- 
plied adjoins  one  which  has  been  heaylly  manured,  some  of  the  roots  ftrom  the  outer  part 
of  the  former  will  penetrate  into  the  latter,  so  that  its  produce  will  be  somewhat  in- 
creased; while,  in  the  same  way,  the  outer  plants  of  the  manured  soil  will  stretch  into 
the  unmanured,  and  the  difference  between  the  produce  will  consequently  be  less  marked 
than  it  ought  to  be.  The  difficulty  can,  howeyer,  be  easily  oyercome  by  a  slight  separa- 
tion of  the  plots  by  a  sort  of  outer  rim.  If,  for  example,  it  be  resolved  to  make  the  ex- 
periments, say,  in  a  fiftieth  of  an  acre,  the  space  should  be  measured  off  by  fortieths 
for  manuring,  while  the  portions  actually  weighed  should  be  in  each  only  a  fiftieth  of  an 
acre  in  the  center  of  each  fortieth.  So  that  the  field  would  be  arranged  somewhat  as  in 
this  digram,  where  the  inner  squares  represent  the  quantities  to  be  weighed.    Another 


■  '  ^  N 


o14ecti(«L  if  the  difficnlty  which  is  esporioiiesd  In  gathoriAg  tho  orop  without  oyorstep* 
ping  the  boundaries  of  the  plots,  which,  when  thoy  aro  saiaU,  may  load  to  groat  inaoon- 
laoies.   X  was  myMlf  M  to  direst  my  attention  to  this  point  iomo  years  sinoo  when 
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«ngaged  in  examining  the  progresi  of  yegetation  in  the  wheat  orop^  when,  from  the  rerjr 
nature  of  the  inquiry,  it  was  indispensable  to  work  on  a  Tery  email  eoale.  The  plan  I 
then  adopted  was  to  meaeure  out  the  spaces  with  great  care,  and  to  drive  firm  pins,  pro- 
jecting about  six  or  eight  inehes  aboTo  the  surface,  into  the  corners,  between  which  slen- 
der wires  were  stretched,  so  that  when  the  produce  was  required  it  could  be  cut  with  the 
greatest  certaintj,  the  plants  taken  being  alwajs  those  included  within  the  wires  of 
each  plot 

This  plan  has  recently  been  adopted  at  my  suggestion  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Orange, 
Kllmamock,  who  expresses  himself  highly  satisfied  with  it  I  am  oouTinced,  indeed, 
that  when  such  precautions  are  taken,  small  experiments  will  be  in  many  oases  more 
accurate  than  large  ones.  And  in  this  respect  agriculture  would  only  be  in  the  poeitioa 
of  the  other  sciences.  In  chemistry,  for  example,  the  experimenters  of  the  sixteentli 
century  used  pounds,  and  those  of  the  eighteenth,  ounces,  where  we  use  grains ;  while 
there  is  no  comparison  whatever  between  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  I  am  far  firom  sup- 
posing, howeyer,  Uiat  the  use  of  small  plots  makes  experiments  easy;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  require  more  care  and  attention  to  minutin;  but  a  greater  num- 
ber can  be  made,  and  they  are  more  rapidly  performed.  This  latter  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  great  moment,  because  the  experimenter  can  then  superintend  personally  the  whole 
Derations ;  whereas,  when  the  plots  are  large,  lie  is  almost  of  necessity  compelled  to 
leaTO  a  considerable  part  of  them  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  farm-laborers,  who  cannot 
always  be  trusted  to  carry  out  with  intelligence  the  instructions  giyen  them.  There  is 
no  question  at  all  that,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  small  experiments,  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  those  performed  are  likely  to  increase  very  greatly.  They  can  be  carried  on  at 
a  much  smaller  expense  than  larg«  experiments;  and  this  is  no  light  consideration. 
When  experiments  are  made  on  half  acres  or  acres,  the  expense  of  the  manures  employed 
is  often  serious,  and  when  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  is  to  be  taken  up  by  them,  the 
esperimentor  will  naturally  arrange  his  work  so  that  the  crop  shall  in  all  cases  be  re- 
munerative, though  this  is  not  always  the  best  condition  for  elucidating  scientific  prin^ 
eiples.  An  experiment  may  be  a  failure  in  one  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  may  show  that  the 
manure  used  produced  no  practical  benefit;  but  it  may  not  only  be  no  failure  in  a  acieii- 
tific  sense,  but  may  actually  contribute  very  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  some  ia^ 
portant  facta.  It  may  even  be  very  desirable  that  experiments  likely  to  give  negative 
results  should  be  made;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  farmers  will  be  found  ready  te 
iacrifice  the  produce  of  a  whole  acre,  though  they  might  not  otject  to  losing  that  of  » 
•mailer  space. 

Taking  the  question  as  a  whole,  I  think  that  small  experiments  should  be  more  en- 
oouraged  than  they  have  been,  provided  they  be  made  with  the  necessary  precautions, 
not  certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  large  experiments — some  of  which  it  would  be  alwaya 
advisable  to  conduct — ^but  because,  by  giving  due  weight  to  them,  we  should  undoubtedly 
induce  many  more  persons  to  engage  in  these  interesting  and  useful  inquiries.  Whether 
we  ehooee  to  operate  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  single 
flxperiments  have  comparatively  little  value,  and  that  every  result,  to  be  trustworthy^ 
should  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  it  ia  better  still  if  it  is  repeated  three,  or  even  four, 
times  on  the  same  soil.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  this  preeaution,  that  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that,  if  a  person  has  resolved  to  set  aside  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  experi- 
ments on  half-acre  plots  with  ten  manures,  the  value  of  hie  results  would  be  increased 
fifty-fold  by  dividing  each  space  into  four,  so  as  to  make  it  a  four-fold  experiment 
When  they  are  made  in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  it  is  very  obvious  that  many  of  the  un- 
certainties which  beset  a  single  experiment  are  avoided.  The  risk  of  error  firem  local 
peenliarities  of  soil  is  so  far  more  effectual  than  it  can  be  by  increasing  the  site  of  the 
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plots,  and  miBUkei  in  wei^iig  or  meMnring  tjie  Und  and  prodnoA,  which  vith  erery 
cart  muBt  sometimes  occur,  are  greatly  diminished. 

The  disturbing  causes  which  are  not  eliminated  in  this  waj  are  the  effects  due  to  th« 
kind  of  soil,  and  to  the  meteorological  conditions.  These  can  cnlj  be  ascertained  bj  ex- 
tending the  experiments,  so  as  to  include  different  descriptions  of  soil  (which  may  be 
•elected  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  another),  and  localities  differing  in  their 
temperature  and  rainfall,  which  must  almost  of  necessity  be  at  some  distance  apart. 
When  these  matters  are  to  be  taken  into  aoeonnt,  the  scope  of  the  experiments  is  sp 
greatly  extended  as  to  make  them  far  beyond  the  power  of  an  indiyidual;  and  such  a 
plan  could  only  be  accomplished  by  seyeral  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
associating  themselyes  together  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  same  experiments,  to 
the  Talue  of  such  an  arrangement  I  shall  afterwards  adyerU  Of  other  precautions  to  be 
taken,  seyeral  must  be  referred  to.  '  Among  others,  I  would  particularly  refer  to  the  im^ 
portance  of  leaying  plots  entirely  without  manure — a  matter  to  which  I  should  not  haT« 
considered  it  necessary  to  refer  had  I  not  seen  many  series  of  experiments  otherwise 
well  performed  rendered  comparatiyely  useless  by  this  omission ;  and  I  haye  felt  great 
regret  that  good  experiments,  which  had  clearly  inyoWed  much  labor,  should  haye  had 
their  yalne  diminished  by  an  omission  which  might  haye  been  so  easily  supplied. 

The  application  of  the  manures  inyolyes  some  attention.  Those  which  ar^to  be  em- 
ployed should  be  procured  ttom  dealers  of  reputation,  so  that  their  quality  may  be  good- 
Before  each  is  applied,  it  should  be  turned  out  of  the  bags  on  a  clean  wooden  or  stone 
floot,  and  careftilly  mixed  with  the  spade,  any  lumps  contained  in  it  being  broken  down. 
It  should  then  be  passed  through  a  sieye  and  again  mixed,  and  a  sample  taken  for  analy- 
sis from  six  or  eight  handfhls  of  the  stuff.  The  quantity  required  should  then  be 
weighed  and  mixed  with  once  or  twice  its  bulk  of  damp  sand,  and  the  whole  being  again 
passed  through  a  sieye,  it  should  be  put  into  a  bag  ready  for  use.  The  object  of  mixing 
with  sand  is  to  admit  of  its  nniform  application,  and  to  preyent  the  more  dry  and 
dusty  manures  being  blown  about  by  the  wind  during  application.  It  is  yery  necessary, 
when  precise  results  are  required,  that  the  actual  manures  used  should  be  analysed,  in 
order  to  see  that  they  come  up  to  the  proper  standard ;  and  this  precaution  should  neyer 
be  omitted,  for  mistakes  will  occur,  in  proof  of  which  I  may  just  mention  that  I  not 
long  since  examined  a  manure  supplied  for  experimental  purposes  by  a  manufacturer  of 
the  highest  standing,  and  stated  to  contain  88  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates,  in  which 
enly  28  per  cent,  was  found.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obserye  that,  had  the  manuve 
been  used  without  analysis  and  on  the  faith  of  its  containing  88  per  cent^  any  conclo-i 
sions  drawn  ftrom  the  experimental  results  would  haye  been  completely  fisllaclous.  For 
still  greater  completeness  the  soil  should  also  be  examined,  or  at  all  eyents  a  sample 
should  be  taken  Just  before  the  experiment  is  begun,  which  may  be  afterwards  analysed 
should  it  be  deemed  necessary.  For  this  purpose  a  hole  should  be  dug  to  the  depth  of 
the  soil,  say  ten  inches,  and  f^om  its  perpendicular  side  a  slice  two  or  three  inches  in 
thickness  should  be  taken.  This  should  be  repeated  at  flye  or  six  different  parts  of  the 
fleld,  and  the  whole  of  the  soil  thus  taken  should  be  careftilly  mixed  with  the  spadCp 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieye,  and  spread  ont  in  a  thin  layer  on  large  sheets  of  paper 
Ibr  some  days  to  dry  in  the  air;  and  6  or  6  lbs.  fairly  selected  from  this  should  be  pre- 
•eryed  in  a  tin  box.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obserye  that  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop  attention  should  be  paid  tq  eyerything  bearing  on  its  progress.  The  time  at  which 
it  braids  in  each  plot,  when  it  comes  into  ear,  if  a  cereal,  and  all  similar  eyents,  should 
be  carefully  noted. 

A  knowledge  of  the  rainfall  and  temperature  during  the  time  of  the  experiments  Is 
also  of  much  importance,  and  the  necessary  information  on  these  points,  obtained  from 
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aiif  tfbtooTologic&l  obserrer  ia  ibe  neiglilMnrhood,  will  generally  euffice.  The  moat  per- 
feoi  plan  woald  be  to  haTe  a  rain  gnage  on  the  Held  itself,  and  if  tbe  strength  of  the 
eolar  rays  were  also  obserred,  the  results  would  doubtless  be  most  interesting;  bat 
these  are  refinements  which  we  oan  scarcely  expect  to  see  adopted  in  the  present  state  of 
agrionltore.  When  the  orop  approaches  maturity,  the  proper  time  for  harrestlng  b»* 
oome^  a  matter  demanding  much  oareftil  consideration.  The  general  system  is  to  collect 
Hie  produce  from  all  the  crops  on  the  same  day.  As  far  as  root  crops  are  concerned,  this 
is  probably  right,  because  there  is  no  definite  point  at  which  they  can  be  said  to  be  ripe ; 
bat  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  cereals.  In  them  the  period  of  exact  maturity  should 
be  earefiilly  attended  to;  and,  as  the  effect  of  some  manures  is  to  accelerate  this  pointy  U 
would  be  wrong  to  reap  all  the  produce  on  the  same  di^.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  neoeesaiy 
eitlMr  to  wait  till  the  latest  plot  is  ripe,  in  which  case  some  of  the  grains  of  the  earlier 
QMS  are  liable  to  be  shed,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  windy ;  or  to  begin  when  Ui» 
irst  Is  ripe,  in  which  place  the  others  are  plaoed  at  a  disadyantage. 

The  eoqiMrimentor  mnah  therefore,  examine  the  orop  day  by  day,  and  gather  eaofa  when  In 
tfisasma  oondition  as  to  ripeness.  The  crop  has  then  to  be  weighed,  the  bolbs  and  tops  of 
rooto  being  taken  separately,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  cereals  being  noted  in  the  meantime, 
wUla  the  eeponte  wAghts  of  grain  and  straw  is  left  until  it  is  eonyenient  to  thnsh  thssa. 
Hera  the  experiments  terminate  for  the  year,  unless  it  be  thonght  aeoeasaty  to  ascertain  the 
nntritiTo  yalue  of  the  produoe  by  analysis.  Where  the  experiments  have  no  other  otjeot  tkiaa 
fte  determination  of  the  utility  of  different  kinds  of  manures  under  special  eircumstanoes,  this 
Is  ooi  absolutely  neoessary ;  bat  where  they  haye  been  made  with  the  iatentloa  of  ooatrib* 
atiog  to  oov  knowledge  of  the  general  prinoiples  of  agrioaltare,  it  forms  an  important  part  of 
Hm  fnqahry.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  set  of  experimeats  to  be  made  by  applying  dURBTsnt 
^anatities  <^  anunonia  to  the  soil,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  larger  dose  may  not  only 
insrease  the  orop,  bat  also  yield  a  prodaoe  richer  in  nitrogenous  matters.  In  this  case,  analy* 
ris  is  indispensable.  Although  the  series  of  ezperiments  may  be  considered  to  end  here,  th^ 
wvold  still  leaye  an  important  question  regarding  the  effeots  of  the  manure  unselyed.  Ba* 
perianee  has  shown  that  in  no  case  does  the  Inorease  en  the  produce  contain  more  than  a  y«ry 
anaU  proportion  of  the  yaluable  matters  contained  in  the  mannres ;  and  if  the  experimeats 
«ra  to  be  exhanstiye,  th^  onght  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  the  remainder,  and  what 
\  it  will  produce  on  subsequent  crops.  The  determination  of  this  point  renders  it  neosa- 
f  to  weigh  the  produoe  from  the  same  plots— to  which  no  maaore  of  any  kind  has  been  ap^ 
piled  la  the  meaatimo— in  the  subsequent  year,  or,  better  still,  daring  the  remainder  of  ^ 
Tolatiott.  It  is  yery  dilBcult  to  accomplish  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  particularly  with 
small  plots;  and  hence  the  oases  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  are  yery  fbw,  although  the 
qoest^  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  oaljs  loodiy  for  inyestigation, 

2  haye  now  discossed  the  precautions  neoesssiy  for  draining,  complete  and  exhanstiye  rs- 
aallB»  In  one  great  step  of  agrioultnral  inyestigation ;  but  there  is  another,  in  which  the  groat 
dbjeni  is  to  determine  the  nutritiye  yalue  of  different  substances  by  feeding  experiments  oa 
Stock.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  more  difflonlt  and  troableeome  than  thoee  into  the  dli- 
sasrion  of  which  I  haye  gone  so  ftiUy ;  and  time  will  not  permit  me  to  consider  all  the  pra- 
saotfons  they  require.  They  ace,  howeyer,  of  great  importanoe,  and  offer  a  wide  and  ftrtUe 
MA  fbr  the  agricultoral  eiqperimentor.  It  was  my  lirtentioa  to  haye  entered  here  into  sooie 
detaOs  regarding  tiie  axaot  kind  of  experimeaU  which  it  is  desirable  shoald  be  undertaken,  bat 
IhMra  already  occupied  so  much  time  thail  fear  I  should  exhanst  the  patience  of  my  aadieDse 
.lifUag  so;  and  I  must  reserye  its  ftiU  eonrfderatioa  for  some  ftiture  opportanity,  end  ooa- 
te^l^myaeli  with  a  yery  fbw  remarks  on  tiie  present  oocaston. 

The  fMt  is,  tiiere  is  scarcely  a  department  of  soientiflo  agrioaltare  la  which  experimenfii^ 
ng  all  the  precautions  and  details  already  giyen,  would  not  be  yaluable.    Among  nb- 
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>rti  partioalArlj  nqoirii^  ezamlsailon,  I  nuj  meoUon  the  eflbet  of  phosphates  In  i 
itetML  la  bones  the  phosphates  exist  in  an  insoluble  fornix  bat  they  nevertheless  operate  rery 
powerfaUy  as  a  manure.  If,  however,  the  bones  be  burned,  the  phosphates  left  appear,  so  te 
as  the  few  experiments  made  with  them  have  gone,  to  be  without  manurial  elFect,  uoless  they 
are  treated  with  acid,  and  so  rendered  soluble.  Bepeated  aad  varied  experiments  are  neoev- 
9»*^j  due.  A  comparison  between  the  action  of  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  aad  aa 
gelatlue,  iu  which  forin  it  existo  in  the  bones,  would  also  be  of  interest  A  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  manurial  effects  of  the  salts  of  potsah  is  also  much  required.  Some  years  sinoe, 
when  dlacussing  the  alleged  exhaustion  of  the  soU  of  the  British  islands  by  the  modem  system 
of  sgriculture,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that,  so  long  as  the  present  snppUee  eristed,  there  was 
no  probability  of  the  ammonia  or  phosphates  being  exhausted,  but  that  a  diminution  In  tht 
avdlable  supplies  of  potash  was  a  poeslbiUty,  though  a  dUtant  one.  Up  to  the  present  tlmt 
we  have  very  little  information  regarding  the  effects  of  potash ;  and  what  there  is  is  ewBM- 
fag.  A  few  years  ago  experiments  were  made  at  my  insUgation  with  muriate  of  potash  on  flia 
potato— a  crop  requiring  a  large  amount  of  that  alkali— and  the  results  were  very  lisvorabla  5 
and  in  one  case  so  remarkable  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the  experiments  procured  a  sap> 
ply,  and  used  iNm  a  considerable  scale  in  the  subsequent  year,  but  the  results  were  thm  en- 
tiwly  negativea  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  diiJterence,  and,  indeed,  everything  telattag  to 
the  manurial  action  of  potash,  is  still  to  learn.  The  same  applies  to  the  salts  of  magBMla, 
which  are  sometimes  need  as  manuM  for  the  cereals,  under  the  impression  that  the7  »«*  ^ 
■ieful  because  the  ash  of  these  phrnts  contains  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia. 

As  regards  es^riments  in  cattle,  I  would  Just  observe  that  we  are  still  greatly  in  want  of  a 
•omplete  and'exhausttve  series  of  experiments  on  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  swedes  and 
ocmunon  turnips.    An  effect  of  water,  in  promoting  the  flattening  of  stock,  also  merits  inqoiry, 
II  has  been  reoeotiy  expressed  Ky  a  French  experimenter,  tiiat  when  a  horse  was  Uberally  sap- 
plied  witii  water  it  gained  wdght  rapidly,  even  when  its  daily  rations  of  soUd  food  were  ma- 
terially diminished.    Should  this  be  confirmed  by  fbrifaer  experiment,  and  found  to  be  appttea* 
ble  to  cattie  and  sheep,  it  would  obviously  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  tiie  fhrmer.    I 
have  now  further  to  consider  what  may  be  done  to  promote  tiie  pursuit  ot  experiment,  and 
Jwwitmay,  periiaps,  be  thought  timt  tiie  description  of  all  that  is  necessary  fora  perileot  ex- 
periment, and  tile  numerous  precautions  it  requires,  may  have  rather  the  efltect  of  deterring 
fliose  who  mifi^t  atiierwise  wish  to  engage  in  It-and  it  must  be  admitted  tiiat  good  expert- 
menu  do  require  both  time  and  patienoe ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  secure  accoia^, 
and  to  attend  to  aU  tiiese  precautions,  aa  it  may  appear.    Any  one  inclined  to  take  up  exfo^ 
menu  wUl  iind  tiiat,  as  in  everytidng  else  the  hand  gets  Into  it,  and  tiiat  what  at  first  ooctttiont 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  becomes  much  simpler,  and  can  witii  experience  be  accomplished  wttb- 
Ottt  the  eff<Hrt  it  required  at  tiie  outset    Neitiier  should  he  be  deterred  ftom  tiie  good  work  by 
being  in  a  position  in  which  he  cannot  carry  out  all  tiie  detaih^  for  he  may  reat  assured  tiial 
experiments  in  which  some  of  tixe  precautions  are  omitted  may  stiU  be  mselbl,  al(hough  nacea- 
•arily  not  bo  valuable  as  tiiose  in  which  tfiey  are  observed.    This  much,  however,  may  be  said, 
that  wherever  Uie  choice  lies  between  many  experiments  witii  few  precautions  and  ffew  experi- 
ments with  many  precautions,  the  latter  alternative  ahould  unhesitatingly  be  adopted.    Tba 
true  plan  is  to  undertake  no  mora  than  can  be  well  and  efflectually  accomplished ;  and  whera  a 
variety  of  results  U  required,  it  is  best  tiiat  several  individuals  should  associate  tiiemselves  to- 
g«tiier  for  tiie  purpose.    Whero  this  is  done,  tiie  results;  are  sure  to  be  most  valuable,  partia^^ 
e  the  same  experiments  aro  repeated  on  different  soils  and  districts  for  se^end 
Hfeesslve  years,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  effect  of  disturbing  oansea    But  when  several  peosotfi 
nnite  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  made  a  strict  regulation  that  the  experiments  8hoaU,>a 
made  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  no  <»e  should  be  aUowed  to  modify  any  of  tha  W 
taUa    I  have  seen  inrtances  in  which  tiie  value  of  experiments  was  materiaUydiminiaWU 
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Tilf^irindple  of  asBodbtiin  to  wUoh  I  Uto  jiiBt  ftdT 
fdiore  of  experimental  agricoltare,  ftud  is  cme  of  the  methoda  by  which  it  may  be  most  sne- 
•wtfilly  promoted.  As  oar  knowMge  «dvatcei,  experiments  most  of  neoesslty  become  mort 
aid  more  oomplex  and  elaborate,  and  at  length  require  ezpenctttnre  of  both  time  and  money 
lAieh  at  no  distant  date  will  pot  it  heyoad  tiie  power  of  indiyidnals  to  malce  them.  Tho 
tfaborate  researches  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  which  are  iinismi«ssed  for  miputeness  and 
predsiQn,  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  what  agricaltnna  experiments  oac^t  to  be,  and 
«r  the  diflcnly  of  increasing  their  nnmber,  for  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  case  is  qnlto  esnep- 
Monal  in  irtiich  an  individaal  has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  eiq^nd  upwards  of  £200  a 
year  for  many  saccesBiye  yean  in  inqniries  of  this  kind.  It  might  be  accomplished,  however, 
if  the  means  reqairito  for  the  porpose  were  raised  by  snbacription ;  and  this,  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  the  German  agricnltnrists,  whose  exertions  well  merit  attention.  Theifi  have  been 
ifltablished  for  some  years  back  in  tiiat  country  what  are  called  Agricultural  Bxperlment  8ta- 
«toii8,  of  which  the  number  is  considerable— I  beliere  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  bdng  in  exist- 
ence—supported chiefly  by  subscriptions,  to  which  the  Government  in  some  instances  con- 
tributes,  their  entire  object  being  to  cany  out  inquiries  in  various  d^iihenis  of  agriculture. 
They  diifer  considerably  in  extent  and  in  the  particular  dcpartm^t  :of  experiment  they  prosc- 
ento ;  but,  as  an  example,  I  may  instance  that  at  Sakmunde,  in  fittony,  which  Is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Grouven,  an  able  ohendstt  and  author  of  a  course  of  leckres  on  agricultural 
tfiemlstry ;  it  includes  a  laboratory,  small  oattie  house  for  feeding  experiments,  and  otiier 
necessary  appUances.  The  cost  of  starting  tiie  stotion  was  betwewi  £400  and  £600*  and  the 
annual  expenditure  about  £450 ;  but  this  does  not  include  any  charge  for  land,  manure,  labor, 
er  catfle  food  consumed  in  the  experiments,  all  of  which  were  supplied  by  a  ndghb(Mring  pro- 
prietor fte%of  all  expense.  The  oUier  experimental  stations  throughout  the  country  were  con- 
ducted on  a  rimilar  plan,  though  in  some  instances  the  means  are  8oial!er,  in  which  case,  of 
course,  the  experiments  are  more  limited.  Dr.  Grouven,  who  appears:  to  harrs  gi^en  much  at- 
tention to  tiie  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  tiic  minimum  outlay  shopld  not  be  less  than  it  is  at 
Mkmunde. 

The  cest  of  a  similar  institation;itt  this  coontiy,  taking  into  acC<mnt  the  mudi  greater  e» 
pensc  of  living  and  wages,  would  not  be  less  tiian  double  what  it  is  in  Germany,  or  say  £1,000 
ayear ;  to  this  must  be  added  tiie  cost  of  land,  labor,  Ac,  which  I  toive  no  means  of  estimating, 
but  it  could  not  bf  well  done  under  £200  Or  £300  a  year ;  so  that  tiie  expense  of  an  experi- 
meotal  station  in  tiiis  country  would  not  be  less  tiian  £1,200  a  year<  As  ti^re  are  eight  or  ton 
■miiiniiln  Germany,  tiie  agriculturists  of  timt  country  arc  at  tiie  pr««nt  inomenl  ejxpending 
•  cam  equivalent  to  £8,000  or  £10,000  a  year  of  our  money  for  the  encouragement  of  sdcndlli 
agrfcoltuie.  The  experimental  stations  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  wcark,  and  support  a 
periodical,  in  which  tiie  whole  of  tiieir  labors  is  given  to  tiie  public  We  have  here  an  exampto 
wiiich  might  be  advantageoudy  foUowed  in  this  country,  and  though  ii  may  be  vain  to  expect, 
.  at  least  at  present,  an  outiay  at  all  equivalent  to  tiiat  which  Is  made  in  Germany>  sometiiing 
Bight  surely  be  done.  If  an  institotion  of  this  kind  could  be  estoblished  in  Bcotiand,  I  should 
myself  be  glad  to  contribute  towards  it  botii  money  and  labor ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  il 
were  properly  started,  ito  resulte  would  in  tiie  course  of  time  be  in  tiie  highest  degree  beoa- 
Sdal  to  agriculture. 

MXTSOBOLOGT  AKB  CB0F8  OF  1863. 

As  there  are  no  meteorological  statistics  or  reports  rettimed  to  the  State 
Bterd  of  Agriculture,  we  haye  takea  the  liberty  to  copy  the  follqKi^g 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics : 

d?he  general  results  of  temperature,  of  felling  water,  and  of  windfl^  fcr 
1^  Bifferent  points,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  yiz. :  FainesvjJQe^ 
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(Mr.  Stom)  Table  1;  Cleveland,  (Mr.  Hyde)  Table  2;  Kelly's  iBlmd, 
(Mr.  Huntington)  Table  8;  Medina,  (Vr.  Clark)  Table  4;  Portomonth, 
(B£r.  Engelhrec^t)  Table  5,  and  Cincinnati,  (Mr.  Harper)  Table  6.  Tha 
oonxbined  resnlte  of  tiiese  tabka  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  ana  aa 
foUawB : 


!■    ■■'■Wl    1    1                                   =T= 

• 

Mean  iempeniH 
ture. 

Depth  of  &Uen 
water. 

Weather. 

Winda. 

Days  of 
rain. 

Clear. 

Southerly. 

NorflBrlj* 

PdxMtTille 

48.69  deg. 

61.09  " 

49.70  « 

49.10  " 
6a67    « 
64.       « 

37.36  inch. 

82.37  " 
29.79      « 
81.262    ** 
80.16      " 
41.18      « 

ClttreUnd ;.. 

618 

'**  sR"  ' 

Kelly's  Iiland.. 

Hedlna 

Portanumth. ........ 

96 
141 
103 

'"ioi" 

77 

427 

477      , 
131 

'    iIT'" 

800 

91 

.c 

Me«nof  aU 

61.84  deg. 

88.68  inoh. 

118 

92 

413 

268 

The  numbers  given  for  the  days  of  rain  and  of  winds,  simply  show  t}ie 
proportions — ^the  winds  being  observed  more  than  onoe  a  day,  and  jfoiM- 
ttmes  noted  in  differ^it  directions  on  the  same  day.  4f 

To  interpret  this  table  properly,  we  must  look  at  the  averages  of  these 
plaoes  for  several  yeais : 

Mean  temperatore,  Cleveland,  8  yean 49.6    d^ 

**  "  Kelley'Bldand,  4year8 49.66    « 

*•  «  Medina 49.       « 

«  «  Portamouth 66.       * 

-  «  dncinnatL 63.T     * 

T&e  last  two  are  the  averages  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  obseHMoiu 
Th^  above  table  proves  conclusively  that  the  average  temperature  of  1808 
was  higher  than  the  average  of  a  series  of  years.  The  same  was  txm  of 
1862- 

The  following  is  <h6  mean  fall  cfwokr^  in  inches,  for  several  yeara^  visa : 
At— 

Gbctnnati 48.02  Inobea 

K    ♦*    '"Island 27.74     •• 

a 20.474  * 

Marietta ...., 44.10    « 

tteiibenTme 44.48    « 

l%e  average  &I1  of  water  in  Ohio,  in  1868,  being  but  38.68  inches,  II  is 
veiy  evident  that  it  was  much  less  than  the  average.  At  Cincinnati  it  was 
seven  inches  short,  and  at  Portsmouth  still  more  deficient  This  cones- 
ponds  with  another  fact,  well  known  to  all  observers,  that  drouth  prqgailed 
thqgigh  a  large  part  of  the  State,  seriously  injuring  most  crops. 
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OBaBByATION& 

€ffeateflt belglit of  themiQmeier  during tbe  yewwas..^.**^.^. « 96^ 

Least  HUH  ;,^^ 7» 

Bange  "  «  ^., $•• 

Doling  the  l^th  and  15th  of  January,  there  was  one  of  the  heaviest  snow 
stonns  ever  witnessed  in  this  vicinity.  The  average  depth  of  snow  was 
over  twenty  inches,  which  was  not  only  the  greatest  amoant  I  have  ever 
measured  at  one  time,  but  the  greatest  I  have  ever  measured  during  an 
eotiro  winter.  On  the  6th  of  February,  there  was  another  severe  Bnow 
storm,  during  which  over  eight  inches  felL  The  winter  of  1862-3  was 
very  mild,  the  thermometer  having  a  range  of  only  sixty-one  degrees.  The 
dqpth  of  snow,  over  three  feet,  is  an  amount  unprecedented  at  this  place. 
The  month  of  May  was  very  dry.  From  the  5th  to  the  26th,  there  fell  less 
lliaa  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain.  The  average  temperatures  of  June  and 
October  were  the  lowest  I  have  ever  recorded  for  those  months.  The  last 
week  of  August  was  the  coldest  ever  experienced  at  this  place  during  thai 
month.  On  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  the  thermometer  stood  at  7  o'clock 
at  45  degrees,  by  fiur  the  lowest  recorded  observation  ever  xna^e  at  this 
place  at  that  time  m  the  year.  GEO.  W.  H ABPEBi  A.M« 

VonL— The  barometrical  obseirationa  were  made  at  a  height  of  305  feet  above  low  water 
ia  the  Ohio  rirer,  or  638  feet  above  the  ocean.    They  are  aU  reduced  to  the  freezing  point  and 
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HkmA  Tf.^Ai9tractJram  MeUmiaeuial  Journal  lupt  at  KJUy'i  LiUmd,  Ohio, 
bif  George  C.  HuntingUm.  Lot.  41  deg.  35  tnm.  44  9ec  North,  Lang.  82  d^« 
42  min.  32  tec.  West.    Height  ofcUtem  of  barometer  aboue  tidewater,  587^. 


<!S 


1809— December*. 

1883-nJaDamr7  ••• 
February  •• 
luurcb««**« 
April  •••••• 

"fy 

iiiine*«a««*« 
July  ••••••• 

Aagait  •••• 

September. 
Oetober.««« 
Vof  ember  • 


32.74 
90.64 
Sd.d9 
29.09 
40.40 
£6.68 
63.70 
69.05 
70.06 
59.23 
47.16 
40.07 


e 


a 
s 

I 


s. 


I 

0 


34.16 
31.87 
29.18 
31.29 
41.37 
^97 
63.67 
68.90 
69.61 
60.43 
49.06 
42.63 


I 

i 

3  e 


34.39 
32.63 


29.00  26 


32.00 
43.03 
69.92 
66.51 
71.42 
72.16 
62.46 
50.14 
43.07 


I 


4 

If 


47^ 
620 
70«> 


64 
49« 


BAEOJUITaB. 


a 

I 


.32229. 


720  29.396 


Inch. 
29.91 


Inch'f 

29.342 

29.27529.7728 

29.37829.7928 

29.28229.64 

29.31229.6408 

29.29729.68 

39 


55 

55 

29.6* 

29 

37629.76 


74029.33429.5529.150.42 
29.10  0.64 


29.434  29.75|29. 
29. 


400  29.30829.6928.90  0.74 


Inch 

28.91 

70 


28.94 


100.66 
28.93  0.83 


& 


In. 
l.OO 
1.07 


.810.98 

28.87  0.77 

68  0.96 

28.870.71 


0.61 


I 


4.71 
3.04 
2.62 
1.61 
1.98 
i.l2 
3.00 
1.48 
1.74 
1.29 
i.84 
3.61 


3^89.79 


SutfKABT  FOB  THB  YSAB  sia>iKa  KOT.  80,  1868. 

Mean  temperatuFB  al  7  A.  M « 47. 01^  . 

Mean  temperature  at2P.M 63.8tP 

Mean  lemperatnre  at  9  P.  H • 48.290 

Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  from  1,096  obeerrationa 49.79^ 

It  is  found,  from  actual  observationg  continued  tlirough  long  periods, 
Aat  if  the  temperature  is  recorded  daily  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  9  P.  M., 
die  resulting  mean  teimperature  is  nearly  identical  with  that  found  from 
obsenrations  made  every  hour  during  Ihe  twenty-four;  consequently  the 
mean  temperattire,  as  deduced  £rom  these  three  daily  observations,  is  con- 
■dered  sufficiency  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Highest  temperature  recorded  at  regular  hour,  Aug.  6,  2  P.  M.,  89  d^. 

Lowest  temperature  at  regular  hour,  Feb.  8,  7  A.  M.,  2  deg. 

Extreme  range  for  the  year,  87  deg. 

Wannest  days,  July  8d  and  August  6— mean  temperatore,  80.M. 

Obldeat  day,  February  8d— -mean  temperalore,  7^  deg, 

IsKtest  iroBt  in  spring,  A{>ril  8. 

BvlisBt  frost  in  autumii  to  iiguiie  TS0rtrtioii|  Nor.  9th« 
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AvwNCw^MaximQm  heigbt,  I)ee.  loth,  11  A*  M     29.91  tnOm, 

Ifinimiim,  April  2d,7A.U 28.68      « 

Extrenw  range •••*««i> •••••• 1.23      ^ 

AmoTmt  of  snow  in  inches,  S8f 

AmQunrof  water  from  rain  and  melted  snow^  29.79  inohea 
I  Have^  in  a  former  oommanicationi  alluded  to  the  very  great  d^^iee  of 
tmiformity  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  any  given  placei  as  found 
from  ohserrationSi  continued  for  a  long  period,  in  various  places,  and  I 
now  add  a  few  notes  from  my  journal,  tending  to  show,  that  in  this  locality 
the  same  fesnlts  are  observed  in  a  very  marked  degree.  These  notes 
would  ]be  entitled  to  no  particular  consideration,  if  the  facts  were  confined 
wholly  to  this  section  of  country,  but  as  corroborative  of  observations  made 
by  various  indivMuals,  in  different  and  widely  distant  parts  of  the  oonntiy, 
they  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  communication. 

Keantempfrattireor^  year  ending  KoT.  80,  I860.. • 49.5i  &^ 

"  ['•*   ;'      ^  -  «         80, 1861«...v 49.61     • 

•»      ^      '**■•.  ••  -         80,1862 49.76     « 

"  ";  •*  *•         80,1865 49.70 

4)198.81 

Mean  temperature  of  four  conaecatiTe  years,  49.62{— or  aay ,  49.68 

Coldeet;7ear  iii.fbiirr--meaa  temperatore 49.81 

Wlilch  ia  M  tvrelye  handredtha  of  one  degree  below  the  mean .12 

"Warmest  jem  in  four-^mean  temperature,  49,76— which  is  but  thirteen 
hundredths  of  one  degree  above  the  mean  of  four  years. 

Difference  between  the  coldest  and  warmest  year  in  four,  is  twenty-five 
hundredths— or  one-fourth  of  one  degree. 

Again:  If  we  put  it  in  a  different  shape,  and  end  the  year  on  the  81st 
of  March,  kiStead  of  80th  Kovember,  we  have  the  following  results^  viz : 

Tear  ending  Vardh  8l8t».  1860— mean  temperature 49.40  de^ 

**  Karob  8lBt,  1861—  •< 49.88     « 

"  Match  BlBt,  1862—  « 49.60     " 

^  Mawh  81ft,  186a-.  ^         60.20     ^' 

4)198.68 

Mean  temperature  Of  four  years  eattngUarch  Slat,  1868 49.64( 

Here  we  have  the  same  mean  temperature  within  fifteen  thousand&s  of 
one  degree;  but  the  extremes  are  somewhat  di£forent  The  coldest  year 
in  four  is  twenty«six  hundredths  of  a  degree  colder  than  the  mean  of  four 
jeaui  and  the  warmest  year  is  flfty>five  hundredths  of  a  degree  wannsr 
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zovu 

than  the  mean;  and  the  extreme  diflEeienoe  between  the  coldest  and  tbe 
vanQest  year  ib  eightj-two  hundredths  of  one  degree.  If  we  take  a  period 
of  ten  years,  instead  of  four,  the  result  would  be  found  not  materially 
different 

In  vie  w  of  these  facts  we  may  assume  the  mean  temperature  of  any  places 
as  deduced  &om  regular  observations  continued  through  ten  consecutiye 
years,  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  fixed  quantity,  and  make  our 
estimate  accordingly. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  of  what  practical  importance  is  it,  if  these  are  es* 
tablished  &ct8  ?  The  question  is  best  answered  by  a  practical  illustration. 
We  haye  had  for  months  through  the  newspapers  prophecies  to  the  effect 
that  the  coming  winter  will  be  one  of  unusual  severity.  These  prophecies 
ere  based  upon  what  are  said  to  be  the  instincts  or  intuitions  of  some  saga- 
cious animals,  which  are  said  never  to  fiuL  We  are  told  that  the  beaver,  the 
muskrat,  and  some  other  animals,  have  made  unusual  provision  for  the 
coming  winter  in  the  buildmg  and  storing  their  habitations.  Again,  it  as 
said  by  the  fkrmers,  that  the  ears  of  com  are  enveloped  in  an  unusually 
thick  covering  of  inner  husks.  This,  too,  is  said  to  be  a  never-failing  sign 
of  a  cold  winter. 

ISTow,  if  these  prophecies  hold  good,  they  will  be  at  variance  with  what 
we  think  the  legitimate  deductions  from  observed  facts.  In  the  first  places 
we  have  seen  that  the  mean  temperature  of  this  locality  will  not  differ 
materially  from  49.68  deg. ;  this  gives  an  aggregate  of  mean,  for  the  twelve- 
months— 

Of 595.66 

The  aggregate  of  mean  for  tbe  eleyen  months  ending  with  N07. 30th,  Is  foond, 

bj  obserration,  to  be .^ 56S.07 

Leaving,  for  the  mean  temperatore  of  December,  1868 83.4^1 

It  may  be  a  littie  above  or  a  littie  below  this ;  but  the  difference,  what- 
ever it  is,  will  be  compensated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  first  of  Apcil^  as 
will  be  seen  when  our  estimates  are  completed.  For,  if  we  take  anotiier 
view  of  the  case,  and  end  the  year  with  March  81st,  instead  of  November 
tDtii,  we  have  the  followixig  results : 

Say  aggregate  of  mean  for  twelve  months  ending  March  81st 595-.56 

Aggregate  of  mean  of  eight  month*— eaj  from  April  Ist  to  Deoember  1st,  aa 

obtained  from  obeervatioiis 468.71 


Leaving  for  the  aggregate  means  of  Deo.»laa.,  Feb.  and  liaich 186.86 

era  mean  monthly  temperatore  of  81. 7L 

This  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  some  severe  weather,  but  ia 
ihis  case  we  dukll  have  warm  weather  enough  to  bring  tbe  mean  very  neai^ 
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I  think,  to  the  above  figures.  It  is  not  pretended  that  by  this  method  hfb 
oan  always  tell  exactly  what  the  temperature  will  be  a  month  in  advance^ 
but  we  can  probably  make  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than 
by  any  system  of  blind  guessing.  There  is  in  this  method  one  chance  for 
error  which  will  readily  suggest  itself.  For  instance,  in  our  table  of  means 
ending  March  81,  we  find  the  warmest  year  in  four  is  fifty-five  hundredths 
of  a  degree  warmer  than  the  mean  of  four  years.  Now,  if  the  whole  of 
this  difference  is  thrown  into  one  month,  it  will  make  a  difierence  in  that 
month  of  something  over  six  degrees,  which  would  throw  doubts  on  the 
reliability  of  the  plan.  Although  this  is  possible,  it  is  by  no  means  probap- 
ble ;  and  if  we  allow  one-half  of  this  diflference  for  one  month,  it  will 
reduce  it  Jto  about  three  degrees,  as  the  probable  limit  of  error.  In  prao- 
tice  I  have  found  these  estimates,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  withii^.  one 
or  one  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  truth^-oftentimes  less  than  one  degrea 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  greater  accuracy  is  insured  by  taking 
into  account  the  mean  temperature  of  the  given  month  for  a  number  of 
years — some  months  being  much  more  variable  than  others.  This  may 
make  it  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  the  result  of  the  first  calculation^ 

I  have  extended  this  communication  much  beyond  the  limits  I  intended; 
but  if  it  shall  have  the  effect  to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  observers 
to  these  matters,  my  object  will  be  attained,  and  we  may,  by  united  actiozi| 
in  time,  reduce  some  of  the  laws  governing  temperature  to  something  like 
science.  GEO.  0.  HUNTINGTON. 

EsiiisT's  Island,  0.,  Dec.  10, 1868. 
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Tablb  YI.^ExiraetMjram  the  Mtteorologicdl  Jawnal  heft  at  PamavilU,  Okio, 

by  J,  8tom»/or  1863. 

]|«uitemperatareorth«wiat«r  moQtlif 81o  lar 

«              «          ••      spring     do 4602SF 

^             u          u      Bonmier  do    670  85' 

w             *    .      *      antnnm  do WP\9 


Merooij  fell  the  lowest  on  the  18ih  of  Janaaiy,  7^  abore  0;  and  the 
18th  of  March  meioniy  the  same^  7*^.    Mercmiy  higheet  August  9th,  90^ 

You  will  see  we  had  a  mild  winter,  mevouiy  not  touohing  zero  bj  7^. 
In  summer  it  seldom  rises  higher  in  this  section  (2  miles  from  lake)  than 
90%  on  aooount  probably  of  the  lake  breezes.  Our  coldest  weather  is 
usually  in  February. 

Whole  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow : 

Li  «he  winter  monthi........* - 5.75 

«      spring    do T.IS     « 

«      mmmer  do     •«.. • 9.81     " 

•*        Bntnmn    dO       ••••••••••.••••••••••.•.•*••.• •••«•••  14, 02      ** 


UaUqgft  total  or._ 87.S5  InobM. 

December  of  this  year  not  bemg  induded  in  the  above.  The  most  re* 
markable  feature  in  the  present  year  was  the  fixMts  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber; the  first  occurring  August  80,  injuring  corn  on  lowlands,  and  the 
second  frost  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September— the  last  hard  enough  to 
IdU  all  tender  plants,  and  greatly  injuring  Qom  that  was  not  ripe  or  cut  up. 
A  £rost  in  August  has  not  occurred  here  before,  it  is  beUeved,  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  rery  tmusual  to  have  a  frost  here  till 
about  the  20th  of  October,  or  the  1st  of  Norember. 

The  season  has  been  fiEtvorable  for  most  crops.  The  rains  were  light  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  hay  crop  in  consequence  was  lighter  than  usual ; 
winter  wheat  a  &ir  crop;  com  much  below  the  average^  in  quantity  and 
quality;  oats  middling;  potatoes  very  fine,  and  fidr  yield;  barley  a  good 
crop.  All  the  smaller  £ruits  were  good.  Apples  not  plenty-*trees  bore 
too  excessiTe  in  '62,  and  did  not  blossom  mudi  last  spring;  about  a 
medium  crop  of  peaches. 

The  cultiyation  of  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes  is  greatly  increasing.  Our 
warm,  sandy  and  gravelly  ridges  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruity 
and  yield  laige  profits  to  the  grower. 
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STATISTICS  OF  OBOP  EETUENS. 

In  the  Ohio  Agrionltaial  Beport  for  1869  we  gaye  a  ^'  History  avid  JSeview 
of  Ihe  QmdiUan  o/AgricuUure  in  Ohio^^  in  which  the  moie  homogenotm  po^• 
lions  of  the  State  were  daasifled  as  vaUeya  It  is  proposed  to  letaia  the 
aarne  dassification  in  relation  to  the  crops  of  1863.    These  yalleys  are : 

The  MiAKi,  embraoing  the  coontiee  of  Butler,  Brown,  Clarke,  Glennont, 
Champaign,  Clinton,  Darke,  Greene^  Hamilton,  Logan,  Miami,  Montgomery, 
Preble,  Shelby  ai^d  Wanen.  This  group  of  oonnties  contain  the  Great  and 
little  Miami  and  the  Mad  Birers  and  all  their  tributaries,  and  forms  a 
natural  hydrostatic  basin,  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Ae  sdl 
is  of  more  uniform  quality,  the  meteorological  phenomenon  more  identioali 
than  if  some  other^  system  of  division  or  grouping  had  been  adopted. 


From  1850  to  1868  the  amount  of  crops  of  wheat  and  com  only  were 
required  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditor  of  State  and  published  in  the  Agri- 


o 


eii 

oultoral  Beport;  in  1868  the  crops  of  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  and 
meadows  were  added  to  the  list;  butter,  cheese,  stone-coal  and  pig-iron 
in  1860 ;  in  1862,  sorgho,  flax  and  maple  sugar  were  added ;  and  finally, 
in  1868,  tobacco  and  clover  were  added.  The  oorrectnesa  of  the  returns 
made  of  crops  has  been  doubted  by  many  rery  excellent  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  held  by  them  as  mere  "  guess  work.^*  No  doubt  they  are  not 
precisety  correct  in  every  respect,  but  they  have  one  merit  at  least,  and  that 
is,  that  they  have  been  very  uniform ;  when  there  is  a  good  crop  it  never 
fidlfl  to  be  indicated  in  the  returns,  and  a  poor  one  is  equally  certain  to  do 
the  same.  It  has  been  argued  that  a  fear  of  taxation  on  the  part  of  farmers 
induces  them  to  withhold  a  portion  which  should  be  returned.  If  this 
were  generally  true,  then  the  returns  to  the  State  Auditor  should  differ 
more  widely  than  they  are  found  to  do  fix>m  the  census  returns.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  crop  returns,  as  made  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  are  as  nearly  correct  as  the  returns  of  merchandise,  capital 
invested  in  trade  or  manu&ctures,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  returns 
of  personal  property  gwerally. 

The  crop  returns,  as  usually  pubUshed,  present  nothing  more  than  ^  drj 
columns  of  figures,''  and  the  reader,  if  interested  in  them  at  all,  will  glance 
at  the  aggregate,  and  proceed  to  some  other  subject  But  these  statistics 
are  the  only  statements  to  which  we  can  refer  to  prove  our  oondition  agri* 
oultnrally ;  and  many  important  as  well  as  interesting  filets  are  oontuned 
in  these  "  dry  columns  of  figures,"  as  will  be  manifest  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  For  several  years  past  we  intended  to  analysie  these  crop  returns, 
And  show  what  they  leaUy  embraced,  but  the  returns  made  by  the  County 
Auditors  to  the  State  Audito  have  been  so  tardy  as  not  allow  proper  time 
to  do  so  before  the  time  of  publication.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  iB 
part,  and  to  secure  additional  statistics,  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  the  following  law,  and  which  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  County 
Auditors: 

Srin  AoncuLTOiui.  Booms,  1 

Okio  Statb  Boabd  of  Acbipoltubi,  V 

CoLinacs,  O.,  May  26tb,  1864.     J 

JutdUor  $f  ■  Cbiffi^ : 

DiabSie:  TheLes^atveatthekstseflricopMBedtliefiUowliigUw: 

AN  ACT 

In  relation  to  statistioa  of  agricottnral  and  mineral  prodaots. 

SionoH  L  BiUmaetiib^th0GenenaAMena)fyqrthe/SkaU(if  Ohio,  Tliat  it  shall  be  tbe  d»tjr 
Of  tlie  aeveral  townahip  asseaBon  in  all  the  counties  in  tho  state,  at  the  time  of  making  tiio 
aannal  anenment  of  personal  property  for  taxation,  to  collect  the  foUowing  Items  of  statitttio 
%  addiiloii  to  those  already  aathorlied  by  law,  Tim : 
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Jtr«^The  namber  of  acres  grown  in  oloyer,  tho  nnmber  of  tons  of  bay  made  from  it,  tbe 
ilmnber  of  bashels  of  seed  obtained,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  clover  plowed  under  for  manure* 

&eofii— The  number  of  acres  planted  in  tobacco,  and  the  number  of  pounds  obtidned. 

fAM— The  number  of  (old  a&d  young)  dogs,  both  male  and  female. 

iWi^— The  number  of  tons  of  pig-iron  mannfiaetured,  and  the  bushels  of  stone-coal  dug. 

i\^— The  number  of  acres  sown  in  flax,  number  of  pounds  of  fibre  gathered,  and  the  number 
d  bushels  of  seed  obtained. 

^txf^^The  number  of  acres  planted  in  sorgho,  the  number  of  gallons  of  syrup  manufactured, 
sod  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  obtained. 

Seventh—The  number  or  pounds  of  maple  sugar  made,  and  the  number  of  gallons  of  syrvp 
manuflftctnred. 

j^^^— The  number  of  pounds  each  of  butter  and  cheese  manufactured. 

iVtitfA— The  number  of  acres  planted  in  potatoes,  and  the  number  of  bushels  obtained ;  ani 
mke  a  correct  return  thereof  to  the  county  auditors  of  their  respectiye  counties  at  the  same 
time  that  a  return  of  the  enlisted  property  is  made. 

Ssa  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  auditors  to  forward  annually  on  or  before 
flie  first  day  of  June,  to  the  office  of  the  Ohio  state  board  of  agriculture,  the  aggregate  of  eaok 
of  the  items  of  statistics  enumerated  in  the  fllrst  section  of  this  act»  together  with  the  aggregate 
of  each  and  every  item  of  statistics  of  acreage  and  product,  where  acreage  is  enumerated,  and 
the  aggregate  of  product  where  no  acreage  Is  enumerated,  of  all  the  agricultural  statistics  by 
law  authorized  to  be  returned  to  the  auditor  of  state;  together  with  the  aggregate  number  ami 
value  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the  county,  as  sent  to  the  office  of  state  auditor. 

8ia  8.    This  act  to  take  elfect  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

JAMES  B.  HUBBELL, 
Speaker  </  the  Haute  of  S^eeentathet, 
CHABLES  ANDBBSON, 

IVbruary  20, 18M.  PretSdent  rf  ihe  SenaXM. 

Accompanying  this  I  send  you  a  proper  blanic  in  which  to  place  the  aggregate  of  each  statfah 
Cteal  item.  You  will  please  fill  up  the  blank  properly,  and  forward  to  me  in  the  accompanyiog 
envelope  by  the  time  prescribed  bj  law,  and  much  oblige. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  H,  KLIPPABT, 
Cofretponding  See^y  Ohio  Slate  Board  qf  JgrieuUiut. 

Bat  even  this  did  not  hare  the  desired  effect,  for  one  coiftitj  (Tnunbnl]) 
made  no  retain  until  the  8d  of  Noyember,  at  which  time  the  printmg  of 
this  entire  report  was  almost  completed,  therefore  allowing  very  little  time 
in  which  to  proeecnte  the  contemplated  analysis. 

Daring  the  year  1868  crops  were  harvested  from  6,465,279*  acres  of  land 
in  the  aggregate  ol  the  State,  or,  in  other  words,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
«rea  in  the  State  was  in  crops  in  1868. 

In  1860  there  were,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Equalization 
which  met  in  1859, 

Ameiof  arable  or  plow  land.., .•«....•• • •••••    9,351,911 

**        meadow  or  pasturs.... •••••••• • 3,764,024 

**        QDOulUTated  or  woodland 1^10,104 

Total  taxable  aora  in  the  State 25,31€,CW 

^  In  tht  ftatenwnt  on  pagt  ZU;  In  tiu  eolamn  for  IM9^  ono  ooon^  la  onltlad. 
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The  oropB  of  1868,  as  retamed  to  this  office,  were  gathered  fix>m  about 
one-half  of  the  '*  cleared  lands"  in  the  State.  But  it  bj  no  means  follows 
that  the  other  half  is  £ftllow.  In  the  non-retomed  half  are  orchards,  Yix» 
yards,  pastures,  and  small  crops.    A  portion  of  it,  certainly,  is  Adlow. 

MIAMI  VALLEY. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  valley  rests  directly  upon  the  Silurian  lim^ 
stone  formation,  and  the  upper  portion  upon  the  Comiferous  lime-stona 
In  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  Miami  and  Mad  riyers  the  soil  contains 
the  shells  of  many  species  of  fresh  water  moUusca  in  a  state  of  disintegn^ 
tion.  These  shells  will  furnish  lime  to  the  soil  for  many  years  to  come; 
the  soil  is  deep,  and  an  additional  inch  to  the  usual  depth  in  plowing 
produces  a  very  marked  efifeot  upon  the  succeeding  crops. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  agronomic  condition  of  the  valley. 
Its  population  per  square  mile  exceeds  that  of  any  other  valley  in  ths 
State;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Cincinnau,  the  Queen  City  of  tha 
West,  is  situated  in  it,  and  in  which  is  concentrated  folly  one-fourth  of  tbi 
entire  population  of  the  valley: 

Tablb  Ka  L 

Amoxmt  of  Bqiukre  milea  of  area «.»•  ^ «        7,500 

Imonnt  of  acres  of  plow  or  arable  land 2,013,809 

**  **         meadow  or  pasture  land 445,789 

**  **         woodland  or  nncultlTated  land 1,6 


Total  acres  for  taxation..^  .^ 4,142,4QD 

Amount  of  acres  in  crops,  1863,  measured  by  the  bnahel* 1,192,768 

"  "     bearing  other  cropst™ 828,891 


Total  acres  in  crops  in  1868..« l,421,5Sd 

Percent,  of  the  vaUey  in  crops  in  1863.  ••^ 34S 

Miles  of  raihoad 801 

Square  miles  of  area  for  one  mile  of  railroad.. , 9} 

Population  in  1860 ^ 606,307 

Population  per  square  mile ...« 80.81 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 ••  6i0 

Acres  in  crops  in  1863,  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860  ^ 2.31 

Bushels  in  1863,  per  acre 22.01 

Bushels  in  1863,  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 43.29 

From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  entire  area  of  the  valley  was  in  a  stato 
of  cultivation,  and  estimating  to  each  individual  the  same  number  of  acres  in 

— — <!*^ 

*  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  com,  oats,  flaz-seedf  and  potatoes, 
t  Tobacco,  sMg^,  doTsr,  and  meadofw^ 
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<ftt>pB  88  in  1868,  then  the  yallej  oonld  contain  1,772,829  inliabitants  and 
the  indnstrial  product  per  capita  remain  the  same  as  at  present  From  the 
munber  of  miles  of  railroad  in  comparison  with  square  miles  of  area,  il 
will  be  seen  that  this  vallej  enjoys  moro  ftcilities  for  the  shipment  of  sn^ 
pins  products  than  anj  other  equal  portion  of  the  State. 


Squord 
Miles. 


Miles  of 
Bailzoad. 


Rftilroadto 
BqnoieMUe. 


Aores. 


AeiestD 

1  mile  of 
Bailzoad. 


Miami  Yallej 

flcioto       "      

Mastlngnm  Valley 
Maomee           ** 
Hoekiii^           ** 
Western  Reserve . . 
Biv«r oounties  .... 
fltote  at  large 


7,500 
7,500 
8,128 
7,500 
3,466 
5,288 
1,9€7 
40,000 


601 


464 
527 
167 
527 
172 
3,000 


Ito   9f 
lto28 
ltol5i 
ltol4i 
lto20| 
Ito  10 
Ito  11 
Ito  131 


4,800,000 
4,800,000 
5,202,059 
4,795,879 
2,218,216 
3,384,350 
1,220,729 
26,401,233 


6,00Q 
17,910 
9,723 
9,100 
13,288 
6,422 
7,097 


In  the  annexed  table  is  a  detuled  statement  of  the  specifie  orops  re* 
tamed,  together  with  the  aereagei  aggregate  product^  and  product  per  acre. 
The  fourth  column  shows  the  per  oentage  or  proportion  of  area  in  bearing 
in  each  particular  crop.  Thus^  it  will  be  obsenred,  that  82.40,  or  nearly  8ft 
per  cent  of  the  entire  area  in  crops  was  devoted  to  wheat,  nearly  87f  per 
oeni  to  com,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  was  in  meadow.  From  this  m 
Qlkturally  infer  that  oomparatirely  little  grazing  is  done  here. 

Tablb  No.  n.— Pboductb  of  1863. 


ttlieat 

Bye 

Barley 

Buckwheat . 

Com 

<htB 

Flax , 

^tatoee.... 

Abaeoo  .... 
BoTgho  ...... 

Oloveir 

Meadow .... 
doTer  Seed. 
Slax  Fiber.. 

Bntter 

CheeM 

Haple  fingar 
Haple  Symp 


Aoteo* 


BodMlSb 


Prodaci 
per 


Per 

sentage  oftcentage 


bearinff 

otope,  in 

1863. 


Per 

tage  oi 

oiops  in 

the  State, 

grvwn  in 

tneTalley. 


Fercentajsa 

of  land  in 

the  Miami 

VaUey,  in 

oxopSfintlHr 

StateiniaQ3. 


460,680 

4,195 

29,435 

6,3S5 

532,513 

102,918 

38,413 

19,283 


5^8,468 

64,137 

601,624 

118,086 

16,0494»6 

2,394^233 

257,932 

1,094.175 


1,192,762 

81,746 

6,595 

59,669 

140,891 


26;M7,881 

18,591,006  Iba. 
453,477  galls. 
37,397  tona. 
136,741    " 


4,534,470  lbs. 

93,674    •« 
1492,906    •« 
133,066  galls. 


12.83 
12.90 
20.45 
23.13 
30.12 
23.27 
6.71 
56.75 

22.01 

885.1 

68.75 

0.62 

0.97 

OiM) 

162.7 


32.40 

.29 

2.17 

0.37 

37.65 
7J24 
2.72 
1.36 


1.53 
0.46 
3.32 
9.9 


27.31 
17.20 
45.55 
37.10 
29.47 
21.16 
41.32 
20.12 


63.80 
19.57 
12.51 
12.71 

7.98 
14.88 
14.51 

0.49 
17.66 
29.62 


25iM 
12.99 
39.88 
19.25 
25.45 
18.08 
40.31 
23.9P 


44.1B 

19.82 
15.37 
11.75 


Goodie 
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Notwithstandiog  the  fact  that  this  yallej,  in  1868,  produced  more  ihflsi 
one-half  of  the  tobacco  giown  in  the  State,  yet  it  employed  no  more  than. 
1^  per  cent  of  the  area  in  crops,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  tha 
entire  area;  that  is,  in  other  words,  about  half  an  acre  in  one  hundred. 

This  fourth  column  solves  another  very  important  problem,  namelj^ 
what  relative  proportions  of  one  hundred  acres  of  cleared  and  tillable  land 
are  put  in  the  several  kinds  of  crops.  Whether  the  farmers  in  this  valley 
have  adopted  the  system  of  growing  such  crops  only  as  are  most  success- 
ful oh  each  individual  farm ;  o^  whether  they  have  by  experience  learned 
which  is  the  best  relative  proportion  in  which  to  grow  crops ;  in  either 
event  the  valley  taken  as  a  whole  shows  that  a  £ajmer  having  one  hundred 
acres  to  put  in  crops,  divides  them  as  follows,  vi2 : 

Acres.  Acres*  Acres^ 

Wheat 32.40  Oats 7.24  Clover 3.38 

Eye 89  Hax 2.72  Meadow 9.90 

Barley 2.17  Potatoes 1.36 

Buckwheat .37  Tobacco 1.63  — — 

Com 37.65  Sorgho^ 46  100. 

And  the  next  table  will  show  that,  in  addition  to  these  crops,  nearly  11 
head  of  horses,  almost  17  head  of  cattle,  81  head  of  sheep,  and  81  head 
of  swine  are  kept  on  the  same  100  acres.  The  amount  of  horses  is  con-  < 
siderably  above  the  normal  average,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  horses 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati ;  probably  4  or  6  horses  are  as  many  as  reaUy  ass 
kept  on  the  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  cropping  land. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  columns  exhibit  respectively  the  proportion  of  Hm 
entire  crop  of  the  State  which  is  grown  in  the  valley,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  land  in  crops  in  the  State  in  each  particular  crop  in  the  valley. 
ThuSj  the  Miami  vaJley  produces  27  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
all  the  wheat  produced  in  the  State  in  1868,  on  just  one-fourth  the  amount 
of  land  in  wheat  in  the  State.  This  proves  that  the  wheat  crop  in  tba 
valley  i^  ftilly  2  per  cent  more  than  an  average  yielded  in  other  portions 
of  the  State.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  area  in  barley  in  the  State,  is 
grown  in  the  valley,  and  yields  nearly  one  half  (45^  per  cent)  of  the  ba> 
ley  grown ;  this  shows  that  either  the  barley  crop  is  well  adapted  to  tbs 
soil  of  the  valley,  or  else  the  farmers  here  understand  how  to  grow  it  soe- 
oessfully— 4)etter  than  their  co-laborers  elsewhere  do.  Neither  clover  nw 
meadow  crops  appear  to  have  done  as  well  in  the  valley  as  elsewhere,  be» 
cause  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  area  in  these  crops  in  proportion 
to  their  product^  than  in  some  other  valleys.  Com,  rye  and  tobacco  ap* 
pear  lb  be  well  adapted  to  tins  valley,  but  potatoes  do  not  do  so  well;  one* 
fourth  of  the  entire  area  in  potatoes,  in  the  State  was  cultivated  in  this 
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valley,  whilst  it  yielded  one-fifth  only  of  the  entire  product  But  the  per 
centage  of  the  yield  of  buckwheat  is  just  double  the  per  centage  of  the 
relative  amount  of  land  in  this  crop. 

Kow,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  erop  returns  made  by  the  assessors 
are  equally  reliable  frotn  all  portions  of  the  State.  Is  it  then  true  that 
the  farmers  in  the  Miami  valley  understand  the  culture  of  some  crops 
better^  and  of  others  not  so  well,  as  fsmners  of  other  valleys,  or,  is  the  soil 
in  this  valley  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  these  extra  average  crops, 
tmd  not  so  well  adapted  to  those  which  fall  below  the  average  ?  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  frost  in  August  seriously  injured  the  corn,  sorgho, 
potato  and  tobacco  crops,  but  that  would  aflfect  the  gross  product  but  not 
affect  the  pro  rata^  &om  the  fact  that  the  frost  extended  over  the  entire 
State. 

We  have  now,  including  Table  No.  8,  analyzed  the  crop  and  live  stock 
returns  of  the  Miami  valley,  and  from  this  the  agronomic  condition  of  the 
valley  must  be  apparent  to  the  careful  reader. 

Tablb  Ko.  ni.-^LiVB  Stock  ter  tbb  KiAia  Vaxlbt. 

Ko.  of  Horses 151,042  Ko.  of  Shieibf 440,339 

**         "  •    per  square  mile 20.13  "        **     per  sqnaie  mile 58.71 

**     acres  in  oxops  for  eadi  horse.  9.41  ^  nores  in  crops  for  every  sheep  3.24 

**     horses  per  100  acres  in  crops .  10.69  **  sheep  for  every  100  acres  in 

**     inhabitants  to  each  horse... «  4                       crops 30.88 

••     horses  to  every  100  inhabit-  •  inhabitantsfor  every  sheep.-  1.36 

ants  w^^ ^* 25  ^  ahe^for every  100  inhabit'nts  73.58 

Ko.of  Cattui .235,766  No.of  Swinb 447,591 

"         "       per  square  mile 31.43  "        "      per  square  mile 69.67 

^     acres  in  crops  for  every  head  "  acres  in  crops  for  every  head 

of  cattle 6.02                   of  swine 3.17 

*    cattle  per  lOOaores  in  crops..    16.62  ^  swine  fkxr  every  100  acres  in 

"     inhabitants  to  every  head  of                            crops 31.54 

cattle 2.57  "  Inhabitants  for  every  head  of 

**    cattle  to  erery.  100  inhabit-                         swine 1.35 

ants 38.91  ^  sVine  for  every  100  inhabita'Ja  74.81 

Now,  if  we  suppose  each  fiunily  to  consist  ot  five  persons,  we  have  the 
following  as  the  agronomic  condition  of  each  fiunily,  including  the  city  of 
Oinciniiatii  viz : 

Horses  to  each  iktnily 1.25  Acres  in  crops  to  each  fiunily....  11.70 

Cattle  ^  1.94  Bnshels  prodooed     "  ....  216.40 

«ieep  «  _ 3.67  Butter  ••  lbs.  37.35 

«wine  -  3.74  Maple  sugar  "  lbs.       9.80 

Acres  of  land  to  each  family.^ 34.15  Maple  and  sorgho    **  gals,  nearly       5. 

Jftom  these  tables  in  the  a(Q;regate  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  is  in  a 
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condition  to  export  mucH  of  its  "  bnsliel "  ciopa  and  largelj  of  tobacco,  yet 
it  muflt  import  much  butter,  sugaTi  Byrup  and  bay* 

SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

This  yalley  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Adams,  Delaware,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Hardin,  Highland,  Jackson,  Madison,  Marion,  Morrow,  Pike, 
Pickaway,.  Boss,  Scioto  and  Union.  These  counties  embrace  within  their 
limits  all  Uie  waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  form  a  "  yalley  "  of  about  160  miles 
in  length,  and  an  average  breadth  of  less  than  50  miles.  The  soil  and 
topography  of  this  valley  varies  much  more  than  in  any  other  valley  in  the 
State.  The  counties  of  Jackson  and  Pickaway  contrast  strongly  in  their 
topography,  as  well  as  in  their  soil  and  comparative  perfection  in  agricul- 
ture. The  geological  formation  of  the  lands  west  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scioto  differs  from  that  on  the  east  of  the  left  bank.  The  formation  west  of 
the  stream  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Miami  valley,  whilst 
that  on  the  east  almost  embraces  the  lower  series  of  the  carboniferous  for- 
mation. On  the  west  of  the  river  the  lands  are  very  level,  on  the  east 
more  "rolling,"  and  from  Pickaway  county  to  the  Ohio  river  the  lands  are 
very  "broken,"  with  many  pleasant,  fertile  and  extensive  vales  intervening. 

Tablb  Ka  IT. 

Amount  of  square  miles  of  area—* .^.^.  7J500 

Acres  of  plow  or  arable  land •.;.»•«....• ••••••     1,490,478 

Aoies  of  meadow  or  pastnreland ••«•••.« ..••..•       706,021 

Acres  of  woodland  or  unonltiyated  land. S4^»507 


Total  acres  for  taxation««««. ...... ..«.•••»«« 4,451,006 

Amoimt  of  acres  in  crops  in  1883,  measured  by  tiie  bushel.^ 886,419 

Acres  in  crops  in  1863,  bearing  other  crops.... • ••       907,675 


Total  acres  in  crops  in  1863 .^     1,0M,094 

Per  cent,  of  the  yaUey  in  crops  in  1863... ....•«... ^ 24.58 

Miles  of  railroad 268 

6qnare  miles  of  area  for  1  mile  of  railroad...... 28 

Population  in  1860 331,728 

Population  per  sqoare  mile ..•.•..••..« 44i^ 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 «  13.42 

Aeree  in  crops  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860..^ » 3.^9 

Bushels  per  acre  in  1863... 20.40 

BushelBin  1863  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 ^ 64.51 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Scioto  has  nearly  half  a  million  more 
acres  of  taxable  lands  than  the  Miami,  it  has  folly  half  a  million  acres  more 
woodland,  and  in  1863  had  887,459  acres  in  crops  fea«  than  its  riral.    In 
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fiust  it  had  no  more  ttum  one-fourth  of  its  deared  lands  in  cropa.  From 
the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scioto  vallej  does  not  equal  the 
Miami  in  any  producti  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  absolute  quantities 
relatiTe  product  per  acrei  or  relative  proportion  of  the  entire  State. 


T^UA  Ko.  y. 


lores. 


Bushels. 


Prodnot 

per 

Aore« 


aa 

Ik 


sa 


^B^ 


Wliaat 

Bye 

Btfley 

Biuakwheslt  • 
Gom  ..•••.. 

0»t8 

Jlax 

Potatoet  .*. 


896,0e9 


2,268 
1,919 


2,807416 
24,417 
41,196 
16,078 


513,64913,665,326 


55,820 
14,260 
10,014 


911,429 

86,789 

471,888 


10.03 
10.07 
18iSl 

7.85 
26.60 
16.30 

6.08 
47.14 


fiOTgho  •••••• 

Clover  ...... 

Meadow  ..... 

Clover  Med.. 
Flax  Sbie... 

Batter 

Cheese 

Maple  SQgar. 
Maple  eymp. 


886,419 

1,661 

9,184 

38,338 

158,592 


18,063,178 

636,389  lbs 

426,372  galB. 

20,618  tOD«. 

121,679  tons. 


34279,15911)6. 

198,317  lbs. 

844,612  lbs. 

69,649  gals 


2040 

635.5 

46.41 

0.53 

0.76 

0.22 

65.84 


25.89 
Ja2 

.20 

.17 

46.96 

5.00 

1^ 

.91 


44 

3.50 
14.^ 


13.79 

7.75 
3.11 
4.60 

25.09 
8.06 

13.90 
&67 


2Ji5 
18.41 

6.90 
11.31 

5.72 
31.05 
10.50 

1.03 
12.51 
15.66 


15.67 
7.51 
3.06 
6.92 

24.55 
9.81 

14.96 

12.40 


3.24 
27.60 

9.89 
13JM 


The  nianifeBt  impreflsion  which  this  table  will  make  when  compared 
with  Table  No.  2,  is  that  the  Scioto  Yallej  is  not  so  fertile  as  the  Miami, 
bat  those  who  hare  traveled  eztensiyely  in  both  are  not  so  ready  to  con* 
cede  the  superiority  of  soil  to  the  Miami,  but  all  readily  concede  thai 
fuming  seems  to  be  conducted  on  a  much  better  system  in  ike  Miami  than 
in  the  Scioto  Yailey.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  stimulus  to  cultivate  in 
the  Scioto,  owing  to  the  want  of  fiacilities  to  export  the  surplus  produce^ 
there  being  only  one  mile  of  railroad  to  twenty-eight  square  miles  of  tern- 
tory,  or  about  one  third  of  the  raiiroad  fiEMsilities  enjoyed  by  the  Miami 
Valley.  In  the  year  1868  ike  Scioto  produced  just  one  half  the  amount 
of  the  great  staple,  wheat,  that  was  produced  in  the  Miami  Yailey ;  and 
upon  the  whde  the  system  of  fitrming  di£fers  Aom  that  in  the  MiamL 

From  Table  No.  6  it  will  be  seen  that  the  &nner  in  the  Scioto  YaHey 
having  one  hundred  acres  to  put  into  crops,  does  not  follow  the  precise 
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proportions  whioh  obtain  in  tlie  Miami — ^the  Scioto  fiEurmer  puts  in  less 
wheat,  but  more  com ;  leas  barley  and  tobacco,  but  more  meadow.  The 
relative  proportion  of  crops  in  the  Scioto  Valley  is  as  follows : 

Wheat 26.98 aorei.  Corn 46.95aeret.  Tobacco 0-14  acreb 

By© 0.22     **  OatB fi.00    «  Sorgbo 0.83      «« 

Barley 0.20    "  Flax 1.80    «  Clover 3.50      « 

Buckwheat O.IT    «  Fotatoea 0.91    «  Meadow 14.49      •• 

This  produces  for  him  nearly  20}  bushels  per  acre  of  grain  and  root 
crops,  enabling  him  to  keep  eleven  head  of  horses,  twenty-two  head  of  cattle, 
sixty-nine  sheep,  and  thirty-six  head  of  swine.  The  amount  of  manure 
produced  from  the  anoount  of  live  stock  kept  on  each  hundred  acres  more 
than  is  kept  in  the  Miami,  should  do  something  towards  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soiL  The  following  table  shows  the  analysis  of  the  live 
stock  returns  in  the  Scioto  Valley; 

Table  VI.— Livb  &roci:  in  the  Scioto  Vaixby. 

Ko.  ofHoBSES 121,900  No.  of  Sheep 756,588 

•*         "      per  square  mile 16i25  "        "     per  square  mile 100.87 

"    acres  in  crops  for  every  horse .  •      8.96  *'  acres  in  crops  for  every  sheep .      1^ 

"    horses  for  ev*ry  100  ac.ln  crops    11.13  '*  sheep  per  100  aoies  in  4srops..    69^ 

"    inhabitants  to  each  horse 2.72  "       "     to  every  in]M»bitant 2i28 

"    horses  to  every  100  inhab'ts..    36.76  "  *'     to  every  100  inhabitants  228.00 

Ko,  of  Cattle 246,775  Ko.  of  Swine 895,068 

"         "      per  square  mile 32.90  "        "     per  square  mile 52JB9 

'*    acres  in  crops  for  ev*iy  head  of  **  acres  in  crops  for  each  head  of 

cattle 4.43 swine 2J7S 

"    cattle  for  every  100  ac.  in  crops    22.57  **  swiue  to  each  100  acres  in  crops    36.23 

«    inhab.  to  each  head  of  cattle.      1.34  ««       »           «     inhabitant 1J9 

'*    cattle  to  every  lOOinhab'ts...    74.62  ''  "          '<     UQQ  inhabitanta.  119J)0 

From  the  data  contained  in  the  several  tables,  we  deduce  the  following 
as  the  average  agrononuc  condition  of  each  £umly  of  five  persons  in  the 
Scioto  Valley,  viz: 

Horses  to  each  family 1.83  Acres  ofhind  in  crops  to  each  family..  16:45 

Cattle  "  3.73  Bushels  prodmoed         **  ^     ..272M 

Sheep  "  lUO  Butter       "  «  "      ..  49^40 

Swine  " 5.95  Maple  sugar  "     '      '"      ..  12^0 

Acres  of  land  to  each  family 67.10  Maple  and  sorgho  syrup  '*      ..    7.45 

This  shows  a  much  better  condition  than  in  the  Miami  YaUey,  yet  if  the 
population  of  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  are  deducted  from  the  Miami,  and 
Columbus  from  the  Scioto  Valley,  then  the  ocHiditioa  of  the  Miami  funilks 
will  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Sciota  But  we  have  not  deemed  it 
proper  to  deduct  the  population  of  either  of  the  cities  from  the  population 
of  die  valleys  in  which  they  are  situated,  because  the  oily  population  is 
dependent  upon  and  really  derives  its  breadstuff  from  the  valley  in  which 
itislocated«  ^  I  . 
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MUSKINGUM   TALLBY. 

This  valley  contains  nearly  one  million  more  acies  Oi  taxable  lands 
than  the  Miami,  and  embraces  the  following  counties,  viz:  Ashland, 
Carroll,  Coshocton,  Guernsey,  Harrison,  Holmes,  Knox,  Licking,  Mus* 
kingum,  Morgan,  Noble,  Richland,  Stark,  Tuscarawas,  Washington,  and 
Wayne.  It  embraces  what  was  formerly  considered  the  wheat  region 
of  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  counties,  it  lies  entirely  within 
the  coal  or  carboniferous  formation,  has  abundant  lime  and  sandstone  for 
industrial  and  economic  purposes ;  is  well  watered,  and  as  a  hydrostatic 
basin  is  unequalled  in  the  State  for  natural  drainage.  No  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  as  level  as  the  western  part  of  the  Scioto  or  Muskiugum 
Valleys;  the  entire  valley  is  a  succession  of  gentle  undulations  of  surface 
-^in  some  few  instances  dbese  undulations  are  tolerably  abrupt,  yet  there 
is  very  little  land  which  is  not  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  by  reason 
of  the  ''  brokennesB "  of  the  countiy.  The  agronomic  condition  of  this 
valley  is  as  follows : 

Table  No.  VH 

Amoontof  square  miles  of  area • 8,128 

AcDes  of  plow  or  arable  land 2,668,660 

Acres  of  meadow  or  pasture  land 553,740 

Acres  of  woodland  or  tmcnltiTaled  land 1,953,102 

Total  acres  for  taxation 5,175,509 

Amount  of  acres  in  crops  in  1863,  measnred  by  the  bushel 1,011 ,392 

Amount  of  acres  in  crops  in  1863  bearing  other  cropa 424,660 

Total  acres  in  crops  in  1863 / 1,436,072 

Per  cent,  of  the  yaUey  in  erops  in  1863 27*12 

Maes  of  railroad 464 

Square  miles  of  area  for  one  mile  of  railroad 15*25 

Population  in  1860 455,276 

Population  per  square  mile '. 66 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 11'37 

Acres  in  crops  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  In  1860 3*35 

Bushels  per  acre  in  1863 1773 

Bushels  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  of  1860 39*39 

This  valley  affords  better  data  for  ascertaining  the  real  agricultural 
condition  than  either  the  Scioto  or  the  Miami,  because  there  is  no  city 
oontaining  ten  thousand  inhabitants  within  its  limits,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860.  It  embraces  about  one-flfth  of  the  territory  of  the  State, 
and  contains  about  one-fifth  of  the  population — Whence  it  is  not  improper  to 
infer  that  it  should  produce  one-flfdi  of  the  gross  product  of  the  State    In 
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the  fifth  odamn  of  Table  Na  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  rerj  few  of  the  oiops 
sre  under  twenty  per  cent  or  one*fifth  in  qoantitj  of  those  produced  in 
tiie  entire  State.  It  is  fhrther  manifest  that  all  the  crops  returned,  except 
com  and  rye,  succeeded  better  in  the  Muskingum  than  in  the  Scioto 
YaUey.  So  far  as  wheat  is  concemed|  this  valley  cultivated  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  land  in  wheat  in  the  State,  and  produced  fh>m  it  about  on^ 
fifth  of  the  aggregate  amount  produced.  It  fetlls  short  of  its  relative  piopoi^ 
tional  quantity  in  rya  barley,  buckwheat,  com,  and  oats ;  it  exceeds  in 
potatoes  and  sorgho,  and  then  falls  short  on  tobacco,  clover,  and  meadoV. 
Its  railroad  fietcilities  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Miami,  but  in  course  of 
time  these  fiieilities  will  probably  exceed  those  of  the  latter — when  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  valley  are  once  fully  developed,  there  is  no  other 
portion  of  the  State  which  will  require  the  same  amount  of  &cilitie8  for 
tCBnq>ortation. 

TlBLB  Ko.  VUL 


Aorea. 


Boflhela. 


Ptoduot 
per 
acre. 


8.3 


Scq9 


II 

h 


Wheat. 


Barley 

Buckwheat . 

Coni 

Oate 

Flax 

Potatoes...; 


Tobacco 

Sorgho 

Clover 

lieadow 

Cloyer  seed .. 
Flax  fibre... 

Batter 

Cheese 

Haple  sugar  . 
Maple  gymp . 


389,470 
ia,274 
18400 
11,595 
969,833 
173,039 
12,604 
14,468 


4,295,876 

106,884 

2814238 

99,832 

9,102,414         » 

2,991,304 

80,837 

975,960 


1075 
8-70 

16-27 
8-61 

24-61 

17-29 
6-41 

67-49 


1,011,392 

14,700 

7,740 

135,167 

267,073 


17,934,345 

9,041,329  lbs. 
638,875  galls. 
88,501  tons. 
229,483  tons. 


7,266,432  lbs. 

414,840  lbs. 
1,046,103  lbs. 

106,807  gafls. 


1773 

615.3 

82-53 

0-65 

0-85 

0-32 

70-55 


27-81 

-85 

112 

■80 

25-76 

12*05 

0-87 

100 


1-02 

•53 

9-40 

18-59 


21-63 
33*95 
21-29 
3070 
16-72 
26*34 
12-94 
17-95 


24-42 

27-58 
29-63 
21-34 
28-58 
11-30 
23-26 
2-17 
15-50 
2401 


21*88 
3800 
24-53 
41-83 
17-68 
30-41 
13*23 
17-92 


29*88 
23-26 
34*87 
2239 
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Fitim  the  fourth  oolumn  in  table  No.  8,  h  wiH  be  seen  that  the  fiurmer 
in  the  Mu^kingrim  Yallej  haying  100  acres  to  put  into  oropa  apportions  it 
$B  follows,  viz :  • 

Wbeat 27.81    Corn 20.76    Tobaooo 1.02 

Bye 0.65    Gate IIOS    Sor^o.. 0.64' 

Buley 1.13    Flax j 0.88   01oy€r 0<4I 

Bookwhoat 0.80    Polatoes 1.      Meadow ia69 

The  gndn  and  root  crops  yield  him  17.73  bushels  per  acre.  In  addt^ 
tionto  these  crops  he  keeps  nearly  ten  horseSi  twenty  head  of  cattle,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  head  of  sheep  and  nineteen  hogs.  This  valley  co»> 
tains  nearly  one-third  of  the  aggregate  number  of  sheep  in  the  State,  and 
appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  wool  growing. 

The  average  agronomic  condition  of  every  fsunily  of  five  persons  in 
the  Huskingiim  Yalley  is  as  follows: 

Honea to  eaoh family IM   Aores  in  eropa  to  eaoh  fiunUj.......*  10.75 

Cattle         ''  8.24   Bashetoprodieed      **  196.06 

Sheep  •*  IMS    Butter  «  79.80 

Swine  •*  8.       Maplesagar  •«  1L46 

▲cree  of  land  to  each  ftunilj 66.86    Maple  andeoqlioqrnipain  eachlkmiljr.    8.16 

It  is  conceded  by  every  one  capable  of  entertaining  an  intelligent  opinion 
<m  the  subject,  that  the  Muskingum  Valley  is  not.  near  so  fertile  as  either 
the  Soieto  or  Miami  valleys  are,  yet  the  agronomic  condition  of  every  &m- 
ily  in  the  latter  is  superior  to  that  of  those  in  the  Miami.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  stock  kept  in  this  valley  must  furnish  sufficient  manure,  if 
properly  ai^ropns^,  not  only  to  maintain  ita  present  state^  bulgiad- 
ually  to  inciease  its  fertility.  Com  is  better  adapted  to  the  Scioto  and 
Miami  than  the  Mnskingum  Valley,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbabln 
;|liat  the  turnip  crop  would  be  more  remunerative  than  com  at  twenty-flw 
bushels  per  acre. 

TiBU  Ko.  IX.— Lrm  Stock  zi  Xuscoraox  TiLurr. 

No.of  H0B8I8 141,002  No.of  SiniP 1,788,270 

<«        **      perBqaaremOe 17.84  «*        ^      per  aqaace  ndle 22a01 

"      aecei  In  crope  for  each  hone. . «  10.18  "  acres  in  orope  for  eyeiy  eheep  0.81 

«      kvees  for  every  100  aoree  in  *  iheep  for  every  100  aores  in 

crops 9.82                  crops 126. 

.«      Inhabitants  to  eaeh  hone a22  «  Aeep  for  every  lidiabltant  ...  8.9S 

<«      borsea  to  every  100  iahaUtants  90.97  «  «        <•        lOOiahaUlants  9n.7e 

NattTOmuB 287,660  SkkofSwiHi 27S|01I  . 

It        M    •  persqaaremile.. ......  86.39  **        "      per  s^nare  mUe aa69 

**      acres  in  crops  for  every  head  of  *  acres    in    crops    for    every 

cattle 4.99                   hog 6J9 

M      cattle  for  every  100  acres  la  «  mrine  for  tveiy  109  acres  fn 

crops Sa04  '               crops. ISi 

u     lahabitantstoeachhesd  of  cattle  IM  '^  inhabitants  to  every  swine...  L99 

«     cattle  to  every  100  Inhahitanii.  91.98  ^,  swine  to  ereiy  100  inhsbitants  90.98 
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MAtnttlB  VALLEY. 

ThiB  valley  oompruieB  the  following  counties,  viz :  Allen,  Anglkiae, 
Crawford,  Defiance,  Falton,  Hancock,  Henry,  Lucas,  Mercer,  Ottawa, 
Paulding,  Putnan^  Sandusky,  Seneca,  Van  Wert,  Williams,  Wood, 
Wyandot  It  encloses  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  "  Black 
JSwamp,^^  and  for  many  years  was  not  considered  a  very  desirable  portion 
of  the  State  in  which  to  locfate^  But  sisce  the  several  railways  have  been 
dompleted  through  this  region,  it  is  manifesting  indubitable  evidence  of 
some  day  rivaling,  at  least,  if  not  suipassing,  the  Miami  Talley  in  fertility. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  agronomic  cpndition  of  this  vaUey : 

TlBLB  KOk  X. 
Amonntof  flquaremUes  of  area ..•••.. 7,000 

AerBB  of  plow  or  araUe  landg « 1,068,007 

^       meadow  or  paBtare  laods 374,043 

^       woodland  or  ODcoltiTated  lands 3,385,002 

Total  acres  for  taxation • • 4,795,811 

Amount  of  acres  in  crops,  in  1863,  measured  b^  the  bnahel 756,986 

»  *i  ^  Rearing  other  crops 228,81P 

Total  acres  b!  crops  Uia63., r 985|806 

Ber  cent,  of  tiie  valley  in  crops  in  1863 20J( 

tfiles  of  railroad 627 

Square  miles  of  areaforona  mile  of  railroad... 14.25 

Population  in  1860 295,323 

Population  to  the  square  mile ',i 39.37 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 16. 

Aeres  in  crops  in  1868  to  each  Inhabitant  in  1860. 8.33 

Bushels  per  acre  in  1863 ^ 15.09 

Bushels  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  of  1860 44.S9 

The  popnidtion  of  the  valley  is  as  strictly  rural  as  that  of  the  Mnskin- 
gum,  there  being  one  city  only  (Toledo)  containing  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  there  is  only  one  other  in  the  entire  valley  which 
contains  5,000  or  over.  It  is  twice  as  well  siq)plied  with  railroad  fadlities 
as  the  Seioto,  and  folly  as  well  as  the  Muskingum,  besides  having  tht 
advantage  of  a  lake  port  By  comparing  table  No.  11  with  similar  taUes 
of  the  other  valleys,  it  will  be  found  that  the  valley  is  either  not  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  corn,  or  else  the  corn  in  this  region  suffered  xnoM 
severely  rfrom  the  August  frost  than  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  for 
ihero  is  no  other  valley  or  region  in  which  the  average  is  as  low  as 
eighteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  lowest  average  product  per  aow  of 
tobacco  is  also  found  in  this  valley. 
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Acres. 

\ 

Prodact 
per 
acre* 

li 

111 

Its 

Wheat 

815,101 

2,127 

5,600 

8,058 

828,146 

74,038 

16,528 

12,408 

8,406,688 

20,772 

96,685 

80,528 

.5,999,073 

1,612,047 

95,175 

850,750 

10-81 
9-76 

17-26 
999 

18-28 

21-77 
5-76 

68-60 

81-96 

•21 

•56 

•80 

8328 

7-50 

1-676 

1-287 

•0785 
•8844 

8048 
14-75 

15-15 
6-60 
7-31 
0-21 

.  11-04 
14-05 
15-25 
lA-64 

1-01 

7-927 
26-60 
13-35 
84-09 

6-26 
18  81 
•709 
11-88 

909 

17-M 

Kje 

6-58 

Barley ••• 

7-58 

Buckwheat 

11*02 

Com 

15-6$ 

Oats 

18*01 

Flax 

17-34 

Potatoes  •..••••••• 

15*8T 

776,996 

774 

8,296 

79,298 

145,442 

12,111,668     ' 

374,514  lbs. 
188,623  galls. 
79,446  tons. 
143,632  tons. 

w-oT 

483-9 

55-7 
1-002 
0-987 
0-662 

14-95 

1-57 

Sonrho 

9-9 

Glover 

20*48 

Meadow 

12-14 

Cloyer  seed.  •••••••••••• 

Flax  fibre  ...••. 

Batter 

4,SU,054ib8. 
135,650  lbs. 
764,972  lbs. 
40.444  galls. 

Gheeee ••••••••• 

Maple  nurar   .  .••••••«- 

Maple  synip; 

The  following  table  showa  that,  considering  the  amount  of  land  oleaied, 
die  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  ccxnparatiyelj  recent  settlement  of 
this  valley,  great  attention  is  being  given  to  live  stock.  In  1880  ib# 
population  of  this  valley  amounted  to  17,493  only;  in  1840  it  had 
increased  100,559,  or  more  than  five  hundred  per  cent»  and  the  inoreaae 
fifom  1840  to  1860  is  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent  No  region  of  countiy 
having  a  normal  or  JuU  average  population  for  its  fertility  and  commercial 
fflkcilities,  could  under  any  known  precedent  increase  so  rapidly,  and  the 
inference  is  very  manifest  that  the  population  is  not  yet  very  dense,  nor 
axe  the  agricultural  resources  folly  developed. 


Tabu  No.  XH— Lrri  Stock  nr  fsi  HADica  Viusr. 


Mo.orHoB8n 109,090  No.  of 

"       •<       per  sqnare  mile 1454  •« 

••    acres  In  crops  for  ererj  horse..      9  08  •* 

«■    horses  to  ererj  100  ao.  In  cropa    11-OT  « 

^    Inhabitants  to  erery  horse 2*70  ^ 

«    horses  lotriry  100  Inhabitants.    •7*(^  « 


669,8n 

*'    per  square  mile 8t^84 

acres  in'erops  for  erery  sheep . .      8*78 
sheeptoererylOOaeres  in  crops    86H 

sheep  to  eTer7  inhabitant 9-26 

dieef  toftfiy  100  Inhabitets. ,^8HI 
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NcofCmui... ^>^  V^otBwnm 288,388 

*'       "     per  sqoare  mile 32*92         ^        «    per  square  mile 88-44 

'<    M.inoropsforeT'xxliMdafoftttlo     S^  ^   AeFQifiionipflAireferjhog....      8*41 

'<    CAttl^  to  ever/  100  ao.  in 'crops.    215-08  ^    hogf  to  eyerylOO  acres  in  crops    29*82 

«    inhaVtstoererylieador'oattte.     i-lS        «    inhabitants  to^eyeryliog 102 

('   cattle  to  every  100  inhabitants.    86-96  «    hogi  to  erery  100  inhabitants..    9803 

The  Mattmee  Yalley  fabner  Haiiring  one  Hundred  ftores  of  Iand.to  put  into 
crops  in  1868,  ft^^rtionQd  it  as  ibllowB : 

Acres.                                   Acres.  AoreiL 

WkMt : 31-98  C(«B 33*28    TbbaooQ .« 0*0? 

Bye *      "21  Oats T-60     Sorgho 0-83 

Barley....;.........    0*^6  Flax ; 1*87    Clover 8K>4 

B«elnriieat.........w      -80  Pototoes.. 4*28    Mflftdon:... 1476 

ThoB^  hundred  acres  produced  for  him  of  firlH;  eight  specified  crops  l&Ol^ 
bushels  per  aore,|and  enaHed  htm  to  kaep  eleven  head  of  horses^  twenty- 
five  head  of  pattte,  thirty-six  hedd  of  sheep,  sind  twenty-nine  hogs.  The 
average  agronomic  condition  of  every  feunily  co(nsistii^  of  five  persons  in 
this  yalley  is  as  Allows : 

Hones  to  eiU^h  family •,..    1*88  Acres  of  land  in  crops  to  each  family..  18'66, 

Gattle  '<  4-34  Boshels produced  "  ''      ..221*95 

Sheep  ♦*  ^,,,11*38  Batter       *'  «  «      ,,7000 

Hogs  '   ^  i-90  Maple  sagar  '  **      .   ."      ..12*95 

Aam^lmA'^ 80D0  Xaple  and  sorgho  ^ymp  ^  «•      ..    3*«6 

•  Cknnpaied  with  the  Scioto  Valley,  eadh  family  has  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  horses,  sheep,  acres  of  land  in  crops,  and  maple  sugar;  they 
have,  however,  more  cattle,  and  consequently  produce  more  butter  Aan  in 
the  Scioto,  but  produce  less  bushels  and  have  fewer  svrine,  whilst  the  Scioto 
has  twelve  and  one-third  per  cent,  greater  population. 


WESTERN  EESERVB. 

This  region  embraces  a  greater  variety  of  geological  formations  than 
any  other  in  the  State.  The  extreme  east,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  is 
ifeU  suppUed  with  bituminous  coal  in  8«^i6<-4he central  portion  isoonglom-  • 
eittte  formation,  and  tbe  western'  partakes  largely  of  drifts  covering  iha 
upper  Silurian,  or  comiferous;  wlylst  the.  notthem  portion  is  more  lacim- 
tdne.  But  the  agriculture  is  noi  so  varied  as  the  geolo^^cal  fiormaticms 
aw..  T]M».iiiita«AiB  pcmpoied  of iho  fioUowiag^oiuities^  vis:  Ashtabulsi 
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dipiiogaLf  Brie,'  Oi3atig%  Hvon,  Itfike,  Lorain,  lle&i%  Makxitfig,  Pot- 
tage,  SazDinit  and  TrambulL    The  CoUowing  is  its  agronomio  condition : 

Anumnt  of  iqasn  mOeB  of  tfw « «      6,m 

Acres  of  iflolr  otaralijle  laoa..j ;..^ 867,484 

"     "  moidoirorpiBtarelattd j ^ 1,190,804 

*"     "   wo#dlaad,oriiiiettltiTfttedUi4..«...4 ......•« 1,16$/(61 

Total  :«cm  for,  tfixatioaf , j 8»404,849 

Amoantof  aere0iaer^pil]il8lS,meaiiffedli7tie1nuiiel|. 398,^1 

"        ^         w  «        inothflrcropi .88^,848 

Touatore0'inorofiiaia88 , .............:  783,284 

r        Per  cent,  of  Hie  drops  In  1818 * , tt 

.       KUesof  Railfeofedl...^ i&l 

Sqaarec^ilesof  a^f<^onem4Bof  ndlroad 10 

1^       PopnUtion  la  1880..,....;,. *,w... .........'.....  3j5Wa8 

"         P^iqaire,iiia0.. .^ '....,.......'•.  87.28 

Aoit8toeadiiii]iAbitBa«lnl880 k 8.67 

«     iBcropiiial8634o  each lAhabltua of  1888. « \ ^.20 

Boshalspera^minlSIS.... » ....^. ..,,.•!  .'.  20.18 

'     "     in  1868  ta oacli iDhabitaat  of  1688 .....v....  28.10 

.  llie  railroad  ficilitieB  of  the  fieserve  are  fiillj  equal  to  those  of  ihft 
;Mlami  Yalleji  and  the  Lake  ia  of  as  much,  if  not  ttore^  importance  to  it 
ifcan  tbe  Ohio  river  ik  to  the  Miami  Yallejr. 

it  appears  somewhat  singular  that  both  wheat  and  com  should  succeed 
'better  on  Ae  Beserve  tiah  in  the  Miami  or  Scioto  vallies— those  which 
boast  the  greatest  fertility  of  an  j  portion  of  the  State.  The  product  per 
acre  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  flax  seed,  potatoes,  tobacco,  sorgho  aAd  dorer 
hay,  exceed  those  of  the  Miami  Valley,  and  fells  yery  litfle  sbort  on 
meadow  hay.  Why  is  this  ?  Sttrelj  not  on  acecront  of  soil,*— noton  nxy 
aocotlnt  of  climate.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Beserve  reports  moi^ 
correctly  than  other  portions  of  the  State;  but  if  we  accept  this  explanft- 
tton  as  the  proper  one,*  it  jeopardise^  to  say  the  least,  the  reracity  of  the 
dfiier  portions,  and  thb  we  axe  not  disposed  to  do.  We  are  wSliog  to  be- 
l|9je  that  all  have  made  equally  oonect  retuma  to  their  respective  as- 
ij^rs.  A  better  system  of  culture  obtains  on  the  Beaerve  than  anyWherk 
(9^e  in  the  State,.  Md  it  is  to  this  faet^in  ft  greater  degve^  than  in  anything 
tfiat  iha  superior  eaopa  ttce  foimd  thera.It.is.tnie.tlMi*  the  tm- 
I  of  ooM  gi#w»  te  aki^Miattii  aoS  Sciot#  vallietirill  ml  lipM  ontbi 
but  this  is  ihe  only  6x<jpptioK  Potatoee  d6  better  (here  thaii  in 
jtnu  of  the  vallka;  ao^  too^  with.tobaqoo;  and  it  is  a  angular  fact  that.th* 
coily  saispla  ctcothm  groim  in  Ohio  and  offoced  for.Qpnpetitioft  ibz^tho 
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TiBia  Na  Xiy. 


AofOB. 


BofihelSi 


Prodaot 
per 
Acre. 


ti 


SS.S 


Wheat .... 

Bye 

Barley 

Backwheat . 

Com 

OatB 

Flax 

Potatoes  ... 


130.771 

6.270 

11.667 

8.098 

126.064 

90.706 

10.488 

16i»37 


1,884,048 

68,186 

188,846 

84,020 

4,049,308 

2,217,293 
82,087 

1,636,^29 


14-02 
10-22 
16*84 
11- 
32<39 
24-44 
7-87 
92-92 


16-69 

*68 

1-47 

•39 

16*96 

11-68 

1-33 

2-11 


8-82 
1712 
14-29 
10-29 

7-48 
2006 
13- la 
28*25 


Tobacoo  . . . . . 

Sorgho 

GIoTer 

Meadow 

Oloyer  Seed  • 
Flax  Fiber.. 

Batter 

Cheese , 

Maple  Sagar. 
Maple  Syrgp. 


393.441 

661 

981 

38.889 

349.422 


9,996,817 

661,056  lbs. 

92,662  galU. 

48,076  tons. 
323,828  tona 


8^20,187  Ibe. 
17,971,786  IbB. 
2,664,269  lbs. 
63.765  galls. 


20a8 

1200- 

94-36 

1-23 

092 

062 

12'64 


7-l« 
1632 

l5-«6 
IMS 

r-9T 

16-94 

.  lu*96 
20*49 


111 

2-94 

1003 

2919 


An  examination  of  the  followiDg  table  (No.  16)  wU  show  that  the  B8- 
•erre  has  abont  as  many  horses  for  every  100  inhabitants  as  the  Miami 
Talley,  nearly  twice  as  many  <»tde,  nine  times  as  many  sheep,  bnt  about 
one-thnxl  only  as  many  hogs.  Com,  cattle  and  swine  preponderate  in  ths 
S(uoto  Yalley,  com  and  swine  in  the  Miami,  and  com,  cattle  and  sheep  on 
the  Beserye.  Whilst  the  area  of  the  Beserve  is  about  one-eighth  of  tha 
State,  it  produces  nearly  one-thiid  of  the  butter,  fifteenth-sixteenths  of 
the  cheese,  almost  two-fifths  of  the  maple  sugar,  one-third  of  the  flax 
fibre,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  hay  crop  of  the  State,  more  than  ona- 
£>urlh  of  the  potatoes,  one-fifth  of  the  oats.  The  apportionment  of  the 
acreage  in  crops  is  iherefi>re  different  fiK)m  that  in  the  valleys. ' 


Tabu  N(k  ZV^-*^Lm  Stock  or  WnnBir  Bubbti. 


ir«.or 


''     pef  tqnira  mO* 

aeret  la  ereps  for  eyery  bone, 
bones  to  ev'iy  100  ao.  in  cropi 
inhabitants  to  ererj  bone. . .  • 
bofMS  to  irery  100  inhabit- 


86,2ia  No.of sbbbp ifise^^L 

\     "     per  squve  vile.. 218-79 

acres  in  crops  for  erery  sheep  0-)l7 

'     sheep  to  ey'rylOO  ac's  in  crops  149*^ 

sheep  to  eVery  Inhabitant. .  •  S-tS 

I     sheep  to  sfvwy  lOa  inhaUt- 


16-11 
9-20 

1086 
41T 

S19S 
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Hacf Cattui H^*> ^j^y7M   Na.df9#xinB.4. •.;•<;.••« 8S,1S4 

<<       «<       per  sqoue  mile. .%...  'ifiVi  <«  «'     p^flqatfemUe..../.*      [If-M 

'<    acres  in  crops  for  dvery  h6a4  **  ^fi^^    ^     crops    MP    each 

of  cattle .'  503                 hog ?ST...\.         f^ 

'<    eattle  to  every  100  ac.  in  crops  83  "  hogs  io  vfsrjr  100  acfes  ff' 

«<    inhabitants  to  every  head  of  oropa «•........       10^ 

cattle 1-87  "    Inhabitants  to  every  hog 

•*    aattle  to  every  100  ifil^abitants  73  "*  hogs  to  every  100  inhabitants      13#t 

Tfie  Western  Beserve  farmer,  with  one  hundred  acres  to  put  into  cropSp 
makes  the  apportionment  somewhat  different  fix>m  the  fitrmers  in  tbi 
Scioto  and  Miami  valleys.    His  land  in  crops  in  1863  were  as  follows : 

Acres.  Acres.  Aoiea 

Wheat 16-69  Coni 15*9f  Tobaeoa O-OT 

Rye 0-68  Oats 11*68  Sorgho 0-11 

Barl^ 1-47  Rax....... 1-83  Clover 4-98 

Bookwheat 0.S9  Potatoes 2U  Meadow 44M 

The  Beserve  &rmer  puts  in  one-half  the  number  of  acres  in  wheai^ 
twioe  the  amount  of  rye,  rather  more  than  half  the  amount  of  barlej, 
about  the  same  amount  of  buckwheat|  less  than  half  the  amount  of  oom| 
one-haif  more  oats,  one-half  the  amount  of  flax,  almost  twice  the  amount 
of  potatoes,  about  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  of  tobacco,  one-fourth  as 
much  sorgho,  one-half  more  clover,  and  nearly  five  times  as  much  meadow 
as  does  the.  Miami  Yalley  fftrmex.  Hence  arises  a  very  pertinent  question, 
'*  Does  the  Beserve  farmer  andth^  Miami  fiurmer  each  grow  such  crops  as 
ace  best  adapted  to  their  respective  soils,  or  do  they  grow  such  crops  and 
in  such  proportion  as  pay  best  in  their  immediate  markets?"  What  is 
the. cause  of  this  great  disproportion  in  the  acreage  of  each  in  crops? 

The  average  agronomic  condition  of  each  fiimily  of  five  persona  on  the 
Beserve  is  as  follows : 

HMI  to  each  flunily •••••  1*10  Bushels  pcodnoed 140'f8 

Gaitte     «  "      3«8  Batter        «•       119^51 

Aeep     <<  «<      1626  Cheese        •       •... ..SftMl 

awtne     ^  **      1*20  MapleBagar*'       81 

Aotes  of  land  to  each  family 47-85  Xapleandsori^oi^Trops 9*fi 

\  in  GFops  ia  1863  toeach  ftmily* .  ..U 


HOCKING  VALLEY. 

Ttis  valley  is  smaller  in  superficial  area  than  anylother  in  th^  Statg^ 
md  is  composed^f^'SLirfoliowm    counties:    AthenS|  Fairfield,  Qalliai 
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Hookingy  Lawrence,  MeigB|  Vmlon  and  Ttftrj.  This  valley  is  well  ^ilMe>- 
"tdhj  namerons  streams,  of  which' the  Hocking,  or  rather  Hockhocking^ 
is  ,the  principal  one.  The  entire  region  is  very  "  broken,''  and  its  mineral 
lesonxess  are  perhaps  greater  than  its  agricultoiaL  lime,  coal,  iron  ova 
and  salt  abound  in  almost  inezhanstible  quantities.  Every  coanty  except 
Tairfield  is  located  in  the  great  Allegheny  coal  field. 
'  'the  agronomic  condition  of  this  region,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  caOed  a 
Ti^^y  except  in  the  sense  of  a  hydrostatio  baaiB|  is  as  follows: 

Tasli  Na  XVL 
Amoimt  of  iqaare  mUes  of  weft S,iOI 

AoraB  of  plow  or  wable  land • ' 730,884 

**       meadow  or  p«ftoro  laid 22A,809 

**      woodland  oriiiioaIttratodlaad.««. ••«••«.« l,25T,6ri 

Total  acres  for  tazati(m 2,218,215 

Amount  of  acres  in  crops,  in  1863,  measored  by  the  boshel 350,83d 

**    ^  **  •*         In  other  crope 93,411 

Tbtalaeves  la  crops  in  1819 44UM 

tV  cent,  of  tlie  yalley  in  crops  in  1863 , ,,..,  20. 

Miles  of  railroad ,    Kt 

iqasremilssof  aiBaftvooimilaof  laflPsad M.H 

Fopnlationinl840 ,«.. 114MA 

PopaUtion  per  square  mile » dO.22 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 11J59 

-    Acres  in  crops  in  1863  to  each  Itahabitant  in  1860 2.4^ 

Bndielsperacreinld«8 17.88 

ftnhiUiBl863toeaolLi]diabitaiilori8IO Sdlt 

ITezt  to  the  Scioto  Yalley,  it  has  the  least  nnmber  of  miles  of  railroad 
k  proportion  to.  its  superfleial  extent,  but  then  it  enjoys  a  greater  earinU 
«f  river  navigation  than  any  other  valley;  four  of  the  ei^ht  counties  of 
1/hich  it  is  composed  l>or4er  on  the  Ohio  river* 

Being  situated  in  one  of  the  oldest  settled  regions  of  the  State,  it  if 
natural  to  expect  agriculture  to  have  attained  a  greater  degree  of  parBm 
tion  than  elsewhere.  The  acreage  and  products  for  1863  are  submitted  in 
tiiie  following  table: 
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l^iBta  No.  XTIL 


I^ahell^ 


Prodoet 
peraere. 


Peroenlage 

of  MTM 

bearing 
orops  in 


Per  oentag« 

.oforoptin 

the  State 

gfrownin 

yalley, 


Peroentago 

of  land  in 

crops  in  ttM 

Itate  in  180t 

in  the  tKUcj. 


the  State 


B: 


Krloy 


Bfukwhea*.. 

.  Oom 

Cats 

Flax 


TtfMob^ « ... 

ho. 

^9t 

Meadow  • » •  •  • 
SawBoaa.. 
Plax  Fiber... 

Batter 

Gheaaa 

Maplo  Sugar. 


ise 


S$: 


156,708 
1,826 
1,683 
l,88f 

164,666 

28,164 

1,484 

4,928 


360,836 

2,666 

4,661 
18,067 
78,068 


X^16,»I8 

17,226 

80,247 

14.376 

3,916,618 

889,663 

9,068 

189^93 


10J6 

11.88 
17.96 
10.84 
26.33 
14.20 
6.10 
68.74 


6,392,913 

l,900,9331bt. 

863^342  ffflOla. 

7,080  tons. 

68,480  toofl. 


18J2 

716.4. 
7&46 

";64 

♦93 
.63 

42i^4 


B6J7 

.41 

.37 

.31 

84.01 

6.33 

.33 

1.1* 


1.04 

3.93 

16.46 


1,926,289  lbs. 
124,146  lbs. 
200,782  Iba. 
20,999  gaUf. 


&86 

6.0 
2.28 
4.23 
7.19 
.3.38 
1.41 
6.31 


6.13 
16.68 
2.39 
6.37 
2.71 
1.60 
6.16 
0.64 
2.97 
469 


&58 
6.66 
3.28 
6.01 
7.39 


1.66 
6.10 


6.39 

13.92 

3.36 

6.24 


^ntre^flerentlis  only  of  Ibe  area  if  ^'  deared/'  and  kact  than  lialf  of  iMi 
dbured  was  in  dope  in  1Q68,  thus  redncip^  ihd  acttial  amount  of  acreage 
in  the  rallej  in  crops  to  twtnij  per  o^nt.  of  its  entire  area»  The  topo- 
gtaphy  of  this  region  doe0  not  differ  easentially  from  that  of  iba  eastam 
portion  of  the  Moakingnm  YaUeji  where  so  many  sheep  are  kept;,  yet 
ftotn  the  small  comparatire  number  kept  in  the  Hocking  Talley,  it  is  yeiy 
.erident  that  sheep  growing  is  not  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  in  the 
t(!ljoining  and  more  northern  valley  of  the  Muskingum.  Cattle,  horses 
and  swine  compare  in  relative  proportions  very  &vorably  with  the  tfua- 
kingim,  as  may  be  seen  ttom  the  foUowiAg  table : 


Tabu  No»  ayuj.—- Liti  Stock  n  Hogkzvo  Vnxir. 

'»k  crfloMM 66,636  iro.Of  Bnav .317,861 

•     ^        M      por^LtiMOvili^....    iaJ6  "«       •«      ptriviaffo^mao HM 

**    fOMiaopoyfftroteiyliorao,     fjk  ^  omfinofofiforOfffxiliMr^    k^ 

«^    hnm  te  oroiy  JOG  oorv  !»  9  6bM^  t^  amy  Ui  aoni  l| 

crops « lOJ?  oropt ,«   MM 

4     InliaUteBtstoeoohbane....;      3.08  0  AoiptoorffrifdAbilMi*.^.,..     IM 

*•    lMM»temiyl00UflMAiali  aft4i  •  ?     .  ?     latfnlnWhuli,,  ||^|| 
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Ifa.  ofOAmi ->...•..,. litfi29  yo. ^ ayrarTrrrrrf. .'^^^■rr; . .Tlwm 

i^         '/       peraqnaremUiw^..;  32.i6  ««  ^^  ^ aquare iiiile «.  SkN 

<*     MrMincropflforfereryhaRLpf  '^  aora    ^    oropf    Cor    eyery 

••ttfe 196                   hog  .• > ,^.  M» 

*<     Mttle  for  eY&rj  lOi  aorai  la  **  hogi  for  evury  100   acrea  iA 

cpopa ; 25.31                  cropa f. M.et 

"     inhabit'tstoeyeryheadofoattle  1.64  ««  inhabituitf  to  every  hog Un 

*'     MttletoererjlOOiidkabitaata.  6US  <<  hogs  to  every  100  inhabitaata...  <3.9» 

So  &r  as  the  wheat  and  oam,  crops  are  coneemed,  the  Hocking  farmer 
aeemB  to  be  following  the  same  relative  proportions  in  area  that  is  adopted 
in  the  Miami  The  ^ocking  farmer  apportions  one  hundred  acres  of  csop 
land  as  follows : 


Aerei.  Aorea 

Wh«l *.  36-27     Com 3401  Tobacco 0-6i 

E/e 0-41     Data 6-33  Sorgho 104 

Bitt% O-sr     Flax.... 0-33  Clover Ml 

Bookwheftt 031     Fo^toea MO  Meadow 16-# 

In  grain  and  root  crops  he  haryested  18*22  bnahels  per  acre^  and  keeps 
a  little  oyer  ten  head  of  horses^  twenty-five  head  of  oattlCi  seventy-two  head 
of  sheep,  and  about  twenty-five  hogs. 

The  average  agronomic  condition  of  each  f&mily  of  five  persons  in  this 
xe^on  for  the  year  1868  is  as  follows : 

HoriaBto  each  family. «..: 1-33      Aoreaiaoropatoeachtaiiily I3'4f 

OatUa            <'          3-24       Boahela  produced       «         18»00 

Aeep             "          911       Butter       "               «         ^-9$ 

SvlBe            <<          816       ICaplesagar               **         3^3 

AoraioflaQd  "         ••• 67*95       Maple  and  aoisho  qrmpa 11^ 

The  agricultural  condition  of  the  families  in  this  r^on  compare  veij 
&vorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  vallies. 

In  making  this  somewhat  elaborate  and  extended  analysis  of  the  annual 
xetams  of  crops  and  stock,  we  have  steadily  ignored  every  other  element 
which  might  enter  into  the  estimatCi  except  that  which  is  strictly  agricol- 
torali  and  for  this  reason  have  not  deducted  the  population  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  but  have  regarded  every  individuid  in  the  State  as  being 
engaged  in  an  active  agricultural  occupation.  From  one  point  of  view 
this  is  really  the  only  correct  method  of  determining  the  supply  piodooed 
ior  each  £Emily  or  individual  in  ihe  State ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
ahowB  that  the  product  or  allotment  to  each  fiimily  (if  aU  were  aotaally 
iilgaged  in  agriculture)  would  be'cont^mptibly  small. 

Again,  there  are  in  eveiy  vaUey  or  district  several  counties,  whose  pio- 
dUQb  are  &r  above  die  average  as  xetuned,  bat  tl^eir  abundanoe  is 
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jmtnlmd  by  ite  failare  of  very  poorly  cultiTated  crops  in  anoCbejr 
portion  of  the  same  rall^  or  distrib^  Heiaipe  the  analjrsis  of  the  following 
fi>T9  teonties  witl  perhaps  be  more  iptisfEUStoiy  fhan  the  analysis  of  a 
yalley  consisting  of  sixteen  or  twenty  ooonti^fl. 


filVER  COUNTIES. 

liL  diyiding.  the  State  into  yalleys  ox  hydrostatic  basins,  four  comities, 
riz:  Belmont,  Columbiana,  J^erson,  and  Monroe,  coold  not  well  be 
indaded  in  any  of  these  basins,  becaose  in.  the  range  of  counties  imm^ 
diatdy  adjoining  them  on  the  west,  the  waters  flow  westward  and  south- 
ward, whUe  the  streams  which  water  these  counties  as  a  general  thing  take 
tiheir  rise  within  their 'own  botmdaries,  and;  flow  into  the  Ohio  river  on 
their  eastern  boundaries ;  at  tlie  same  time  there  apre  im  other  counties 
which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  "riyer  counties,"  but  then  all 
of  the  other  ten  haye  streams  which  rise  in  and  flow  through  a  portion  of 
the  yalley  or  region  in  which  tl^ey  are  included.  These  four  counties  aie 
continuously  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  riyer,  immediately 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Beaver  river  into  it  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
entire  area  is  very  hilly:  sometimes  these  hills  present  sides  too  steep  le 
admit  of  successful  operations  with  the  plow.  The  following  is  the  agio- 
nomic  oondilion  of  these  counties,  viz: 

AjBoant  ofsqaareialleflof  tree •,. 1,907 

▲oref  of  plow  or  arable  land «•»•• 668,2Se 

Acreaof  meadow  or  pastore « • 170,OSO 

Acres  of  woodlimd  or  anQolttTated  Jaad 482,409 

Total  acret  for  taxation 1,220,79S 

AnooatofaoreaineropfiQlStSmeamredlT'thelNuhel 204,8M 

"  "  **  **    Inothercropa 95,321 

Total  aorei  in  eropslolSSS .*l.w.r- SOO,S» 

PercentofriTerconatlefincropainlSO ••..>•.... 24*58 

Mllei  of  railroad 171 

Square  miles  of  area  f6r  one  mQe  of  raUvoad.. 11 

Popalation  in  1860 121JM 

Popolation  per  square  mile ;...; « 63*4A 

Aeres  to  each  inhaUtaat  In  1880 10-81 

Aores  in  crops  in  1863  to  ewsh  inhabitant  in  1880 2*47 

Bushels  per  acre  in  1868 18*68 

BnsheliinlSOStoeaohinhaUtpilof  1860««.«.« 4 8H8 
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HiMe  oountiei  pieflent  the  ringolar  ooB^tkm  of  haying  fift7  per  dbnt 
mooEe  arable  pasture  and  meadow  land  Hum  they  hare  woodland.  Thej 
mtt  ahnoBt  as  well  inipplied  with  xailzoad  fiKnliftiea  aa  the  Miaidi  Yiliej  in 
proportion  to  the  area  they  oooapy^  and  if  we  indnde  rirer  naTigatioBi 
tfieie  are  no  other  four  counties  which  enjoj  such  &eilities  for  transporta- 
tion of  surplus  products  as  these  da  ^The  following  table  presents  at  a 
^ance  the  average  product^  product  per  acrci  &o.|  of  these  counties : 

TlBLB  No.  XC 


A«Ma 


F^POQItOt 


%& 


m 


Wfa6ftl. 


iSrh 


rley 

RukirlMit 

Oora 

fkrtt 

flax 


4,174 
6,144 
1,S40 
68,834 
44.S99 
1,648 
6.050 


37,664 

82,028 

U,604 

1,648,916 

716,669 
12,466 

219,162 


19-17 

911 
16-96 

8*32 
2412 
17-87 

804 


Tdbteoo..... 
S<MrglK>.»... 
QoTer , 

Meadow  . . . . 
Glo^Mhoi. 

FUxai»M.«.. 

Butter , 

Cheese 

M ft|)le  BBgBr 
Mapte^yrop 


204,896 

7,218 

1,862 

23,168 

63,088 


3,804,270 

6,629,801  lbs. 
165,630  gidlB. 
17,696  tobi. 
61,943  tODfl. 


1,403,478 
181,070 
136,791 
.  20,272 


18-68 

T79-9 

83-96 

.  t-75 

9-82 

<^84 

36^ 


26-64 

1-37 

1-71 

•44 

22-77 

14'80 

•61 

1-01 


2-40 

•61 

7-71 

21'02 


4*8 
11-9: 
6-2( 
8-8fi 
3*62 
7-01 
1-99 
402 


16-20 
6-71 
6-88 
4-8Q 
6-24 
141 
4^4$ 
0'94 
2-91 
4-661 


4^1 

1276 
«-9t 
4-88 
3-26 
7-89 
1-62 
878 


14-67 
6-66 
407 
6-26 


GPhere  is  soaicely  a  crop  grown  in  these  counties  which  is  not  Mly  up 
to  the  average.  The  protecting  influences  of  the  Ohio  ^ver,  so  far  as  iha 
effects  of  frost  aud  drought  ajre  Qonc&med,«hanre  no  doobirdoiid  much  up- 
wards securing  such  good  crops.  Some  crops  appear  to  be  fidlures,  or  at 
lea^i  much  below  some  ofher  |K>rtibns ;  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  ftot 
tfia^  the  soil.wa9  not  adapted  M^  mch  <«0|ni.  The  following  table  exhijbits 
an  ipljwi  of  the  live  stock  in  ihepe  oounties; 
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Vo.  of  Homin Sl,928 

<'       ^       per  •quart  mllau^— «••  IMI^ 
..  «    acrefl  in  cropa  fQr.^Tfsj  JJiorM..    tHa 
<<    Itoipef  to  eterj  100  ^res.  in 

wops  ••*•••«••  ••••••••••••••»«  ••••••  10*38 

n    Inl^bltaBts  io  vfery  IkorM......    3^7^ 

«    horiies  io  evorj  lOOIn^ftbiUaU'  26-66 

No.  of  O^nui......*..— «..f. M^,679 

*<       *<       per  iqQftrv  mfle»*...M—  Sft'Sd 
>'    aoros  in  erops  for  eTeqr  he»<I  of 

o*tt!e.„ -. *  M8 

«    eeUle  to  OTezy  100  Mreeiin    - 

erops..^ ^ e  lO'flO 

"    inhikbitanta  io  eterj  bead  of 

oaUle-.......,...^. •«-.«...•.    f09 

<«    eattde  to  erezy  100  inltaibitaiits  40^60 


C6vvTzas. 

Ho.  of  Sbxip 4 478,00^1 

**       •*      per  sqaare  mUe. a4Me 

"    ftorea  in  orops  io  every  sheep.     O-Ot 

*  eheep  to  ertry  100  ftoree  in 

orope  •»#•••#•••••••.•••••••••••••••  i0o*#e 

*  tbeep  to  eyery  iahabitent......      8*90 

<*        <<        «         100  InHbitants  890-60 

He.  of  Bwtnm 47,8n 

"    :  *'    por  square  mile  ........••    26*)^ 

*  aetei    la    erope    io    every 

"     hogs,  to  erery  100  acres  in 

erops. •••••. •••••••••••»  .»•«•.•••    jIomMb' 

*  inbabitants  to  eTery  hog 2-91 

«     hogs  to  OTOry  100  inhabit- 

«nti «•    69*6$ 


Ab  ib^BO  ocmnties  nmy  be  legwded,  M  &r  as  similarity  in  population  10 
oonoemed,  as  a  oontinnation  of  the  Muflkingam  Yalley,  it  therefore  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  general  system  of  agricnltoie,  and  the  relatire  ap- 
portionment of  soil  fo^  6Top8y  will  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  that 
yalley.  We  find  the  following  to  be  the  apportionment  of  every  100  aciea 
m  crops  in  1863|  yia : 


Aereik 

Wheal  *M«^..«.*»*.a«.«...2o'04.  OorB«..M».««..«....^. 

i^e*. •••«..*•'•«. •...••M...  '  99  \iase«.«*«*.«« •••*«•«••  • 

jtariey •..•..«.•  ••.•«••..•  x*/a  JFiax.*..*...*  ••••.•»«. 

Buokwheai •.«•.•  0-44  Poiatoea*.. m.. 


Attttf.  A6Mi^ 

....22-77      Tobaoeo...... ...*•  2-40 

....14-80      Bori^o - 0-61 

....  0-61       aorer 7-71 

....  IKML      Meadow ...21-09 


TEeyield  in  grain  and  xooCoiopB  is  IB'68  bushels  per  acre,  Theamonnt 
of  lire  stock  to  every  100  acres  in  ciops  is  ten  horses,  nineteen  head  of 
cattle,  one  hundred  and  flffy-nine  sheep,  and  sucteea  hogs.  ^ 

The  average  agronomic  condition  of  every  family  of  five  persons  is  as 
fbllows^  viz: 


Horses  to  eaoh  family ............m......*..  1*88 

OatUo     '«  **     ..••*•• - 2-47 

Iheep      M  M     ..................•^..lO-aS 

Swine      *'  '*     •....•••••.••••w*«...«  1*98 

A«r^  of  land  to  ta«h  (likmily,.««m»fM.Ml4-05 


Aoret  in  orops  to  eaoh  family. .••••  TT-bH 

Bushela  produoed  to  eaoh  family. ......  157* 

Butter  «         «<  «       67« 

Maple  sugar"         "  "       ......    6-60 

Sorgho  and  maplt  lymp  io  eaoh  family    7-26 
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Taub  H#.  ZXSL 


1   r*        -1 

FB09vo«  rx&  Aoma. 

'4 

II 

It 

r 

1^' 

n 

^1 

whMt  M ••••• 

11-80  • 
9-487 

17-90 
7-60 

27-32 

19-64 
0-92 
0-84 
048 
6-66 
887-1 

64-99 
761- 

lf-88 
12-90 
20-46 
22-18 
80-12 
28-27 
0071 
0-627 
0-206 
6-71 
152-7 
56-76 
886-1 

10-08 

10-07 

18-21 

7-86 

26-60 

16-80 

0-76 

0-58 

0-22 

6-08 

86-84 

47-14 

866-6 

10-76 

8-70 

16-27 

8-61 

24-61 

17-29 

0-85 

0-66 

0-82 

«-41 

70-66 

67-49 

615-8 

10-81 
9-76 

12-26 
9-99 

18-28 
,  21-77 
0-98 
1-00 
0-66 
6-76 

14-96 

68-60 
488-9 

10-95 

11-88 

17-96 

10-84 

26  88 

14-20 

0-93 

0-64 

0-68 

610 

42-64 

68-74 

716-4 

14-02 
10-22 
16-84 
11- 
82-89 
24-44 
0-92 
1-23 
0-621 
787 
126-4 
92-92 
1200- 

12-67 

9-11 

BwfUy ^ 

Buckwheat...:.. 
Corn 

15-96 

e-B2 

24-12 

Oats ..••..... 

Meadow 

17-87 
0-^ 

CloTer... 

0-76 

Sdcd 

0-84 

Flaxseed 

Fibre 

8-iH 
86-4 

FoUtoes 

Tobaceo 

71-84 
779-9 

tablb  ko*  zxm. 

Per  CefUage  of  Land  in  Orop9  in  ike  State  in  1863  in  eack  of  the  VaUtye. 


Miami. 

Scioto. 

Moek'iiL 

ManiDM. 

Hook'ng. 

Weatem 
ReserTe. 

KiTer 
Coimti'f. 

26-24 
12-99 
89-88 
19-26 
25-46 
1808 
11-76 
16-87 
40-81 
23-90 
44-18 
19-82 

16-67 
7-61 
8-06 
6-92 

24-66 
9-81 

18-24 
9-89 

14-96 

12-40 
8-24 

27-60 

21-88 

88- 

24-68 

41-88 

17-68 

80-41 

22-80 

84-87 

18-28 

17-92 

2988 

28-26 

17-26 

6-68 
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160 

22,:)00 

32,802 

4,699 

187,393 

11,814 

17,791 

9,778 

5,335 

3,701 

10,367 

54261 

27,561 

7,654 

51,472 

569 

3,789 

16,930 

23,675 

874 

18,095 

1,396 

184 

1,346 

19,399 

4,277 

69,400 

4,637 

686 

6,197 

97 

473 

1,451 

14,909 

31,018 


563 
1,127 

11 
392 
161 
817 
158 

33 


103l 


35,286 
9,637 

20,588 

162 

5,347 

3,368 

10,668 
3,417 
1,001 

11,609 
4,363 

16,414 
1,218 


173 

690 

285 

226 

100 

309 

45 

111 

847 

167 

81 

79 

261 

823 

1,010 

330 

143 

80 

11 

178 

256 

90 

36 

239 

173 

106 

184 

59 

710 

131 

347 

133 

330 

60 

9ti 

241 

1,064 

18a 

35 
234 
1,061 
18J 
120 
557 
239 

79 
223 
119 
409 
161 
185 
109 


254 

l,36fl^ 
6.60S 
3,66d 
2,74S 
1,170 
3,1781 

363 
1,298 
6,769 
2,249 

86S 
1,034 
2,629 
4,837 
8,67^ 
3,73S 

^m 

41tf 

86 

l,45e 

2,900 

929 

449 

2,766 

1,061 
1,89$ 

799 
5,44$ 
1,104 
4,39i 
1,139 
2,135 

540 

709 

1,929 

12,918 

2,137 

269 
1,274 
10,731 
2,319 
1,641 
4,709 
2,199 
1,079 
14247 
1,47» 
3,399 
1,131 
1,709 
1,394 
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Google 


ezzzW 


gTATEMOSNT  SHOWING  THE  CKOPB,  Ac.— CoiridiMied. 


Couches. 


litteer 

Idami 

Honroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Morrow 

IToble.-. 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway  — 

Pike 

Portage 

Pteble 

Putnam 

Sichland 

Boss 

fiandusky.... 
Scioto 


.fihelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull . . . 
Tuscarawas . 

Union 

Van  Wert-- 

Vinton 

barren 

'V'asbington. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood.. 

Wyandot  ... 


WHEAT. 


I 


19^15 
96,450 
18,150 


20,255 

9,647 

30,955 

16,490 

6,215 

4,059 

19,883 

31,192 

12,883 

11,206 

34,094 

14,019 

27,869 


22,330 
13,686 
38,373 
20,452 
37,327 
21,364 
6,538 
30,138 
14,039 
12/)60 
10,099 
27,313 
26,420 
36,451 
16,691 
16,035 
16,918 


Total 1,811,278    20,452,410  32,257 


II 


193,172 
611,695 
158,768 
663,833 
227,925 
54,134 
282,124 
206,125 
77,117 
48,288 
182,621 
361,725 
118,448 
168,967 
520,509 
135,454 
277,391 
386,656 
305,962 
167,837 
434,620 
216,163 
635,625 
307,304 
98,549 
346,486 
105,822 
92,704 
80,397 
321,787 
274,487 
462,147 
247,586 
168,823 
163,997 


BTX. 


237 
220 
926 
291 
135 
219 
485 
202 

24 

6 

431 

61 

67 
872 
226 
122 
1,091 
266 
128 

20 
212 
307 
703 
494 
903 
1,080 
147 
105 
102 
133 
554 
513 

72 
100 
158 


2,409 
3,322 
8,748 
3,716 

877 

1,567 

4,190 

.2,215 

280 

88 

3,675 

2,377 

475 
9,636 
2,613 
1,483 
9,069 


2,022 
186 
2,336 
2,435 
7,244 
5,955 
8,41iS 

io,or7 

1,530 
1,210 

632 
1,160 
5,151 
5,310 

882 
1,120 
1,171 


305,939174,3481 


BARLBT. 


I 
I 


486 

2,549 

282 

2,028 

134 

346 

551 

39 

35 

1 

169 

131 

3 

1,184 

1,603 

56 

1,756 

114 

73 

45 

694 

1.378 

6,218 

3,104 

96 

1,838 

37 

81 

9 

3,623 

32 

2,400 

82 

198 

365 


•si 


7,971 

61,3»i 

3,5ro 

52,298 

1,828 

6,210 

7,733 

fl71 

600 

18 

2,863 

1,599 

52 

21,046 

33,155 

620 

32,464 

1,762 

1,409 

868 

12,079 

13,054 

104,712 

43,811 

1,544 

15,098 

652 

1,332 

176 

68,782 

540 

37,139 

1,307 

4,429 

4,622 


1,329,251 


BUCKWBDBIff* 


160 
65 

716 
47 

214 

475 
178 
128 

3 
355 

46 

66 
365 

54 

110 

1,994 

104 

359 

48 
223 
166 
386 
169 
654 
206 
132 
109 
117 
14« 
323 
660 

34 
230 
307 


4,06S 

4,: 
^'^^ 

16 

3,291 

609 

369 

3,890 

899 

639 

11,599 

29? 

5,591 

337 

2,688 

1,30D 

4,5«l 

.2,219 

6,563 

9,509 

1,029 

how 

2,7SII 
6^  - 


V 


24,8f6b25,8gy 
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OTATEMSNT  SHOTWNG  THE  CROPS,  &c.^<mtinaed. 


Counties. 


Adams  ^ 

Allen 

Aahlaud 

Ashtabula  .. 

Athens  

Auglaize 

Be&out 

Brown 

Batler 

Cairoll 

Champaign. 

Clarke 

Clennont  .... 
Clinton  .... 
Golombiana 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  — 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Parke 

Defiance 

Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield  .... 
Fayette  — 
Franklin  — 

Fulton 

OalliA 


Greene .... 

Qaernsey . 

Hamilton . 

Banoock.. 

Hardin  ... 

Harrison.. 

Henrv 

Highland  . 

Hocking  .. 

Holmes  ... 

Huron 

Jackson  .. 

Jefferson  . 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence. 

Licking  .. 

Logan 

Lorain — 

Lucas...* 

Madison .. 

Ifahoning . 
.   Marion  ... 

Medina  ... 

Meigs.... 

Mercer  ... 
•  Miami..-. 

I^onroe... 


COBK* 


I 


29,654 
19,769 
18,973 
8,837 
16,801 
16,930 
25,559 
34,457 
51,666 
10,695 
35,898 
31,606 
31,930 
45,389 
13,859 
29,034 


8,309 
31,701 

9,281 
26,532 
14,202 
41,192 
46,468 
55,507 
10,135 
20,100 

4,725 
41,343 
18,403 
28,002 
27,906 
15,565 
13,046 

7,382 
52,928 
15,878 
17,272 
19,979 
16,593 
12,445 
29,231 

5,143 
15,801 
48,647 


12,712 
6,410 
37,627 
9,753 
26,475 
12,642 
14,109 
17,335 
40,403 
16^3 


723,388 
403,966 
477,037 
342,420 
598,156 
289,490 
700,911 
924,435 

2,275,145 
223,602 
952,762 
934,942 
909,597 

1,382,012 
288,478 
753,958 
619,171 
282,736 
520,931 
197,893 
662,740 
353,024 

1,065,633 

1,698,026 

1,591,252 
270,056 
461,662 
132,397 

1,486,020 
413,751 

1,093,779 
748,820 
262,624 
349,339 
189,152 

1,610,424 
353,888 
424,128 
535,350 
323,791 
255,506 
788,356 
209,691 
370,560 

1,098,694 
670,182 
405,871 
217,448 

1,296,122 
242,498 
625,204 
403,074 
360,447 
291,446 
879,689 
404,021 


OATS. 


If 


3,389 
2,845 

12,025 
8,420 
3,010 
5,053 

12,841 
6,725 
6,258 

10,432 
6,549 
5,625 
9,113 
4,336 

13,778 
8,097 
9,448 
8,124 
6,738 
3,095 
3,963 
4,765 
7,060 
1,173 
6,314 
3,605 
3.815 
4,902 
4,206 
7,352 
6,171 
6,207 
3,095 
6,617 
1,663 
3,157 
3,552 
8,706 

10,622 
4,030 
9,439 
6,696 
2,830 


4,539 
6,089 
1,814 
3,806 
10,022 
5,152 
9,974 
2,539 
5,227 
8,277 
8,335 


41,398 

48,425 
296,489 
228,556 

47,497 

83,882 
269,769 

78,670 
136,490 
175,509 
160,196 
134,084 
158,219 

84,610 
320,488 

97,236 
272,875 
168,989 
134,161 

66,136 

80,449 
113,603 
122,992 

26,853 
111.927 

86,974 

45,584 
121,585 

92,296 
111,536 
137,909 
130,061 

49,989 
121,619 

3:),291 

42,514 

44,745 
167,972 
256,812 

44,558 
182,273 
123,745 

74,770 


149,888 
103,084 
143,096 


49,312 


117,145 
241,512 
35,722 
85,556 
205,887 
121,029 


MSADOW. 


5,613 

7,411 
17.079 
49,913 
11.308 

5,457 
18,907 

8,893 

6,595 
13,796 
11,247 
13,030 
14,055 
11,480 
19.348 
14,553 
12,774 
32,812 
10,311 

6,235 
19,748 

9,876 
10,697 

6,080 
13,037 
11,750 

8,200 
34,650 

7,226 
18,390 
13,631 
10,248 

7,304 
18,912 

4,497 
12,406 

7,673 
12,476 
24,800 

9,790 
14,146 
18,735 
15,210 

3,493 
25,849 
10,569 
30,697 
10.672 
11,889 
25,151 
13,478 


11,332 
5,844 
4,617 

10,687 


^•3 


5,0* 
16317 
49,498 

5,06i 

164^ 

5,995 

7,020 

11,118 

13,45» 
13,231 
8,741 
17,896 
104M5 

32,099 

11,028 

5,391 

»18,513 

Pi0,944 

10,315 

.  4,874 

11,765 

12,714 

7,441 

26,216 

7,513 

12,215 

14,784 

.ll,21ii 

5,513 

13,106 

5,057 

7,858 

6,065 

12,350 

23,185 

7.894 

10,803 

16,063 

16,883 

3,215 

20,277 

10,756 

87,234 

11,849 

11,566 

23,496 

12,129 

22,211 

11,261 

5,150 

4,626 

6,9^ 
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STATEMENT  8H0W1KG  THE  CROPS,  Ac.— Continued. 


COITNTIES. 


CORN. 


A 


OATS. 


II 


MEADOW. 


1^ 


Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

IPaulding 

Perry 

Pickaway  — 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Bicbland 

!B068 

(Sandusky  ... 

fieioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull  ... 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union 

Van  Wert.-. 

Vinton 

Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wayne , 

Williams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot  — 


34,975 
16,420 
16,639 
38,844 
20,144 
4,57t 
2,947 
18,057 


Total. 


21,954 
8,766 
35,549 
16,080 
25,344 
57,063 
15,194 
20,920 
24,392 
20,156 
17,892 
10,527 
9,469 
20^17 
26,201 
10,356 
10,633 
42,172 
23,605 
21,737 
11,585 
16,291 
20,542 


2,027,811 


1,165,759 
432,531 
409,854 
785,606 
574,494 
139,027 
66,753 
491,760 

2,164,112 
528,409 
339,096 
916,967 
323,272 
589,837 

1,484,646 
444,355 
656,048 
621,951 
401,813 
599,613 
405,462 
397,689 
500,904 
638,738 
169,322 
213,352 
536,163 
518,538 
614,348 
252,253 
376,557 
509,731 


54,614,617 


10,733 

266,773 

3,090 

49,085 

7,534 

163,484 

6,959 

101,480 

5,017 

86,511 

1,088 

41,410 

356 

7,522 

4,032 

534»5 

24»1 

36,266 

3,008 

30,592 

7,875 

196,839 

7,225 

163,167 

1,506 

31,604 

16,606 

409,779 

2,512 

23,607 

5,827 

154,152 

3,482 

36,346 

12,487 ' 

307,125 

8,303 

183,614 

14,505 

362,499 

7,931 

212,122 

9,063 

218,777 

12,591 

243,528 

2,961 

56,907 

914 

20,864 

1.856 

24,435 

8,118 

144,971 

5,121 

75,741 

18,764 

430,090 

5,058 

122,272 

4,005 

92,581 

3,929 

85,216 

5,607 

11,529 

20,476 

20,378 

12,258 

3,667 

2,307 

12,806 

8,402 

•  4,508 

34,720 

5,171 

5,773 

17,657 

7,586 

9,103 

4,849 

15,249 

7,780 

13,883 

17,944 

47,251 

16,519 

13,426 

4,548 

7,703 

9,678 

17,143 

17,784 

7,090 

9,847 

11,945 


548,019  111,317,561  |  1,195,560 


5,9Qr 
9,4S» 

19,171 

14,840 
9,679 
7,331 
2,11A 

10,499 
4,178 
2,71t 

31,264 
4,057 

18,281 

3,688 

10,324 

4,90B 

16,629 

6,69 

16,498 

17,047 

43,838 

154204 

12,4St8 

10,778 
13,898 
19,384 
8,318 
10,787 
10,8Q8 


1,095,4^ 
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Google 


OXZXIX 

8TATEBCENT  SHOWING  THE  CROPS,  &c.— dontiiined. 


CouitTnUL 


CLoywi. 


& 

"s 
i 

Eh 


11 


u  c  S 
<  0B 


pa's 


re 


p<yrAToxa* 


n  Pi 


Adams  ..-_.^ 

Allen  . 

Afihlaiul 

Abhtalmltt.-- 

Athens, 

Aui^laiKJ  _..- 

Bclnjont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll  „„.. 
Cliampaign.. 

CUirk 

Clermont.-., 
Clinton  _.^.. 
ColnmblunA  , 
Coshoctou,., 
Crawford 

Di'lijinco  ., 
Di'Liwure  - 
Erio  __.„ 
FairflHd  .. 
Fiiyette  ,,, 
Frank  It  ji  „ 
Fnltiin  --„ 

CalJia 

Gea  uga  , . . 
.Grutiifi  >,,, 

Hamilf^m  . 
Hant'ocls  ,_ 

Hariliti 

Harrieon  ,. 

Honrj' 

HiRlilanil  . 
Hooking  .. 
Holmott  .,. 
Huron  «,-, 

Jaokson 

JefforMon  -. 
Knox  ...*. 
Lako  ,_,.__ 
LjiwroncG  . 
I*ick  llijr   _ . 

Logan . 

l^min  .._. 
Ltira«..*-. 
MiMli«on.>. 
M»bc>ning . 
Marion,... 
Metlma.... 

Ifeigi 

Mercer 

l^a»mi  *-.. 


7,874 

5,226 

10,341 

957 

i,oao 

2,350 
7,161 

3,001 
7,125 
3,624 
4,996 
3,278 
2,235 
1,774 
9,242 
3,tJ35 
7,562 

676 
9,019 
4,444 
2,802 
3,74g 
4,750 

^0 
2,309 
4.591 

614 
4,241 
1,123 
2,663 
8,938 
2,596 
2,106 
1,390 
2,70!:^ 
2^77 
9,197 
7,869 

783 
4,724 
3,979 
1.453 
1,861 
2,727 
4,793 
1,601 

686 
6.305 
5,121 
6.409 
1.102 
4,5SSf 
7,l03i 


1.432 
3,247 
8,247 
1,357 
1,740 
1,283 
4,673 

700 
1.315 
2,387 
3,450 
2,4^ 

730 

731 
8,589 
1,402 
9,568 

82e* 
4,941 
4,196 
2,7GS 
3,783 
2,530 
96 
1,644 
5,276 

356 

515 
2,40it 

6:i5 
1,B84 
7,567 
1,943 
l,588i 
1,230 

735 

770 
6.126 
7,377 
KV 
4,095 
3,0^ 
2,161 

474 
1818 
3,I>78 
1,736 
2,203 

7,171 

4,789 
6,777 
427 
2,965 
3,0861 


878 
3,37D 
6,G64 

350 

8a;^ 

1,105 

238 

302 

1,415 

1^ 

843 

92 

106 

5,39:i 

781 

4,95li 

76 

1,361 

1,292 

80s::i 

2,268 

1,563 

4 

32] 

2,021 

32 

381 
125 
61 
6,31 

739 
256 
747 
379 
443 

4,549 

4,672 
19 
632 
213 
477 
144 
407 

1,838 
916 

1,578 

5,522 
3,202 
4,aj2 

no 

1,393 

1,217 


492 

175 

168 


116 
233 
223 

2,0B8 
17^ 
334 

7:*9 
389 
252 
130 
80 

m 

49 
1,558 
013 
122 
65CJ 
249 

54 

91 
474 
SSJO 

12 
694 

10 
533 
650 
113 

"164 
192 

229 
1,200 

6m 

106 

45 

105 

224 

296 

Jt79 

472 

19 

222 

20 

49 

145 

84 

411 

8(J5 

1,527 


123 

3,726 

1,^1 
310 
170 

1,459 

172 

93 

1,527 
201 

1,850 

2,247 
165 
941 

1,036 
126 

1,131 
16 

6,938 
^i3 

4,702 

5 

200 

414 

409 

*13] 
112 
IW 

3,721 

222 

18 

800 

1,230 

m 

210 

190 

269 

240 

588 

142 

70 

2,251 

57 

86 

307 

2,258 

50 

58 

871^ 

3,263 

1,066 

1,00& 

151 

3,581 

4,769] 


904 

10,808 

9,025 

2,969 

1,774 

8,034 

1,212 

408 

11,568 

2,121 

12.978 

16.609 

1,022 

4,826 

8,970 

665 

7,219 

]2t^ 

39.610 

2.498 

27,073 

57 

1.041 

3,624 

3,827 

83t) 

C41 

1,395 

23,995 

1,312 

157 

5,491 

642 

1,013 

1,087 

1,728 

1,596 

4,675 

702 

50G 

12,719 

520 

J48 

2,015 

14,423 

5:m 

507 

6,689 

25,024 

6,797 

7,620 

845 

19,322 

36,565 


3,955 
24,070 

3,342 
41,845 
I2,:^i9 

2,177 
11,773 

4,26*t 

8,490 
10,740 

3,401 
72,279 

2,534 

1,315 
19,526 

3,101 
10,459 

1,826 

12,654 

33,1MJ5 

l,f>41,521 

312 

5,805 

],9r.O 

6,003 
13,876 

5,842 

6,547 
gS5,606 

0,728 
405 

7,079 
6:^i 

3,866 
21,245 

6,918 

9,4^18 

6.:i7 

14,27 
4.756 
4.515 
23.924 
16,042 
2,22:j 
9.6^^4 
1,51*8 

7^300 
161 

106,r»50 

39,2!^ 

26,578 

7,892 

3,502 


283 

590 

1,064 

1,513 

6:56 

mi 

672 

1,228 
453 

.  624 
901 

3,311 
870 
957 
757 
796 

2,607 

l,47il 
548 
747 
9dT 
907 
185 

2.r40 
696 
6Ct3 
889 
811 
460 

4,556 
8% 
515 
361 
4:i8 
&fO 
517 
719 

1,12/ 
423 

m2 

1,826 
42;t 

1  Oil 
543 

1,2:^2 

1,119 
313 

565 
1,055 
930 
653 
B63| 


30,120 

37.848 
83,076 

170,500 
39,351 
16,746 
66,207 
42,906 
76,747 
34,820 
33,537 
54,974 
84,847 
33,193 
78,555 
46,777 
5:1,450 

199,876 
26,240 
33,386 
28,903 
94,744 
47,297 
14,59$ 

109,069 
69,409 
45,368 
89,409 
49,278 
21,951 

309,495 
a5.09l 
25,669 
19,221 
32,179 
38.183 
26.654 
48,747 
90,596 
27,793 
35,073 
67,476 

187,684 
27,059 
60,746 
29,354 

107,578 

107,083 
14,083 
84,550 
22,111 
81,134 
58,391 
21.568 
36^ 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  CROPS,  A;c.-<:ontiiiiie4. 


COVJUTIES^ 


CLOVER. 


FLAX. 


^1 


POTATOia. 


1 


ifonroe 

Ifontgomery 

Iforgan 

Iforrow 

liuskingum  . 

Hoble 

Ottawa 

Paulding.... 

Perry 

Pickaway  — 

Pike.. 

Portage 

Preble , 

Putnam 

Bichland .  • . . . 

Boss 

Sandusky  — 

Scioto 

Seneea 

Shelby 

Stark 

finnunit 

Tnunbull  — 
Tnaoarawas  .. 

Union 

Van  Wert.... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

WiUiamg 

Wood 

Wyandot 


2,511 

17;455 
2,385 
2,996 
3,444 


751 

544 

2,215 

4,294 

661 

4,002 

12,034 
2,278 

13,679 
3,942 
7,293 
1,169 

13,717 
2,843 

20,721 
8,849 
1,734 

10,431 
2,442 
2,960 
140 
3,412 
3,088 

16,187 
8,515 
3,329 
5,025 


1,839 
6,870 
1,837 
3,469 
2,409 

927 
480 
776 
678 
121 
4,635 
2,243 

11,536 

419 

6,906 

192 

11,695 
1,899 

20,063 
9,514 
2,225 
9»804 
1,692 
2.923 
52 
1,066 
1,969 

164^1 
8,900 
3,671 
4,564 


919 

2,486 

710 

1^98 

585 

348 

532 

36 

573 

526 

10 

1,426 

1,089 

1,790 

6,165 

17 

6,685 

55 

9,381 

729 

7.603 

3,573 

433 

3,403 

121 

1,555 

76 

234 

862 

8,607 

3,552 

2,970 

2.764 


3.868 

77 

54 
185 

62 
121 

92 
103 

86 
146 
135 
2.940 
225 
341 
828 
374 
270 
948 
378 
814 
3.410 

20 
342 
116 
173 

20 
681 
250 
202 
298 

98 
204 


Total 1403,884301,475151,606  37,111  95,170624,224  3,582,170  80,785*  5,297,498 


270 
5,151 

193 
3,651 

187 

245 
6 

264 

314 
30 

158 
1,910 
4,879 

445 

3,300 

92 

241 

124 

572 
2,330 
1,419 

392 
2.707 

609 
1,043 


187 
1,495 

286 
1,142 

332 

391 


1,777 

37,506 
1,523 

23,258 

1,183 

1,360 

49 

878 

1,794 

212 

721 

16,761 

364^2 
2,743 

16,009 

383 

2,261 

462 

3,031 

12,019 

11,379 
1,632 

21,772 
4,109 
5,561 

17,127 
1,111 
9,983 
1,638 

12,397 
2,602 
3,076 
1,341 


20,544 

38,368 

12,720 

24,345 
4,860 

15,155 
5,335 

19,133 
9,007 
1,207 
5,148 
363,857 
629 
3,612 
3,549 
4,436 

18,018 

3,401 

6,159 

1,682 

309,820 

125,034 

235,063 

7,393 

81,033 
1,394 

10,836 
4,674 

18,096 
7,069 
3,648 

82,470 
1,901 


712 

1,168 

530 

704 

1,487 

505 

723 

178 

598 

447 

426 

1,599 

440 

684 

1,161 

659 

981 

1,046 

1,224 

675 

1,212 

1,088 

1,587 

i,m7 

571 

335 

336 

1,122 

1,556 

1,326 

esi 

739 
623 


61,6(M 
29,795 
28,15S 

89,806 
26,840 
55,2d« 
8,925 
28,651 
23,081 

146,268 
20,286 
29.754 
96,019 
34,013 

38,696 
76sia 
37,318 
113,200 
104,638 
179,359 
49,897 
25,208 
14,077 
18,568 
58,515 
88,948 
98,679 
46,035 
58,984 
46,311) 
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iSTATEHEirr  O^  THE  CB(^,  dE^,---CoiitiiiQed, 


CoxnxTOB. 


TOBACCO. 


ll 


I 


BUlTJfiB. 


li 


CBBBSS. 


II 


8T0MS 
COAI.. 


PIO 
IBON. 


SORGHUM. 


&^ 


•8 

la. 


Alien. 


Aflhtabnla. 
Athens... 
Anslaize. 
BeSnont .. 
Brown.. 
Bntler .. 

CaiToll 

Champaign 

Clarke... 

Clermont 

Clinton.. 

ColnmVna 

Coshocton- 

Crawford 

Cnyahoga 

Parke  .... 

Defiance.. 

Delaware 

Brie 

Fairfield .. 

Fayette.. 

Franklin. 

Fulton.. - 

Gallia.... 

Geauga .. 

Greene.... 

Guernsey 

Bamiiton 

Hancock.. 

Hardin  .. 

Harrison. 

HeniT 

Highland 
Hooking . , 
Holmes .. 
Huron .... 
Jackson  . 
Jefferson. 

Knox 

Ijake  . — 
Lawrence 
Licking.. 
Logan  — 
Lorain  — 

Lucas 

Madison  ., 
Mahoning 
Marion — 
Medina  .. 

Ifeigs 

Mercer.... 
lOami.... 


309 

41 

17 

225 

643 

02 

a,576 

3,594 

1,018 

4 

101 

129 

1,683 

24 

52 

29 

3 

941 

237 

82 

49 


112 
15 

213 

11 

1,580 

3,113 

191 
15 
13 
50 
10 

409 

563 
15 
48 
54 
18 

106 
74 

295 

128 
58 
18 
74 
16 
6 
15 
43 
82 
56 
1^133 


229,205 

24,019 

7,929 

283,695 

683,370 

31,197 

2,248,944 

2,684,503 

887,441 

2,405 

52,417 

102,865 

1,006,756 


6,020 

24,773 

13,188 

4,670 

528,499 

139,896 

43,197 

38,236 

152,979 

53,164 

25,515 

10,032 

124,028 

8,141 

1,319,943 


119,203 

5,174 

7,289 

34,262 

2,989 

242,445 

334,194 

8,990 

51,458 

17,393 

104243 

75.567 

66,790 

268,512 

85,403 

29,081 

23,096 

37,469 

9,018 

5,025 

6,258 

32,237 

47,109 

23,494 

1,045,154 


204,199 
269,465 
720,491 
963,725 
272,559 
130,903 
480,424 
264,964 
368,894 
343,576 
359,199 
236,019 
240,341 
281,431 
398,717 
334,127 
390,106 
666,630 
335,773 
220,655 
385,040 
236,820 
362,735 
161,976 
329,392 
352,044 
204,354 
534,234 
365,415 
308,945 
265,394 
449,506 
166,239 
313,233 
128,900 
247,365 
188,858 
447,300 
915,958 
143,487 
294,163 


467,870 
106,254 
507,060 
322,152 
816,121 
169,068 
138,714 
488,330 
253,511 
714,925 


150,482 
|282,553 


3,452 

11,643 

129,979 

3,092,226 

49,317 

1,641 

11,771 

5,924 

1,986 

6,217 

31,168 

8,256 

1,265 

10,361 

764»1 

2,909 

1,229 

959,719 

1,941 

8,765 

8,752 

22,070 

8,110 

2,355 

104274 

26,614 

15,739 

4,095,584 

1,160 

6,473 

720 

6,276 

4,593 

6,317 


2,414,700 


1,466,937 


2,400 


148,165 


1,327,024 
702,730 


252,310 


169,072 


289,755 


8,041 

1,876 

11,860 

47,134 


661,975 
75,200 


11,170 

10,406 

229,882 

11,229 

48,054 

4,487 

1,007,467 

16,918 

29,440 

105,537 

2,334 

627,354 

36,596 

11,820 

7,895 


284,793 
1,414,635 


359,317 
1,760 


24W0,788 


4.000 
7,494,088 


1,142 
9,i85 


13,655 
'i',256 


530 
229 

251 

15 

634 

143 

748 
602 
394 
190 
281 
336 
776 
839 
196 
612 
165 
57 
418 
200 
259 
178 
604 
310 
976 
163 


OSTO 

881 


114 

1,260 

1,386 

790 

161 

97 

201 

3a3 

242 

329 

287 

9 

260 

196 


96 
775 

"63 
609 
150 


26 

445   350 
320 
1,895 


791 
234 
281 

60|   290 
5 
190|  3,369 
674 
60 
410 
81 
1,542 
198 
8 
10 
445 
146 
100 
15 


851 
559 
324 
231 
520 
279 
336 

65 
441 
518 
177 
204 

82 
344 

31 
133 

59 
731 
218 
386|   4701 


120 

637 

7 

97 


70 


41,860 
12,912 
13,741 


75,961 

4,818 
74,415 

5,623 
43,734 
12,796 
17,570 
27,863 
57,718 
55,500 
11,103 
43,429 
10,133 

5,995 
16,291 
13,852 
17,804 
18,697 
42,347 
28,770 
44,119 
11,858 
61,888 
163 
31,285 
60,986 
17,899 
18,499 

3,076 
26,246 


81,741 
42,370 
23,690 
19,327 
36,598 
18,556 
21,406 
7,481 


45,325 

13,748 

24,112 

5,258 

16,096 

2,123 

7,107 

3,349 

60,076 

7,888 

27,772 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CROPS,  &c.--€oiitiiniAd« 


ComniEs. 


TOBACCO. 


4 

P4  p< 


BI7TTER. 


11 


CHXSSX. 


•8 

I! 


STONE 
COAL. 


li 


PIO 
IRON. 


80BOHUM. 


•8 

S  . 


Monroe  . 

Montgom^y 

Morgan. 

Morrow. 

Musking'm 

Koble.... 

Ottawa.. 

Paulding 

Perry  — 

Pickaway . 

Pike...- 

Portage. 

Preble-. 

Putnam. 

Bichland 

Boas 

Sandusky . 
Scioto  .. 
Seneca.. 
Shelby.. 
Stark... 

Summit 

Trumbull 
Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert. 

Vinton 

Warren . . . 
Waehi*  gt'n 
Wayne.. - 
Williams. 
Wood.... 
Wyandot 


4,600 

7^3 

1,373 

15 

63 

5,107 

8 

8 

422 

41 

94 

22 

i;J94 

56 

52 

165 

14 

63 

32 

492 

111 

33 

29 

107 

25 

47 

222 

1,689 

2,318 

64 

31 

9 

31 


3,364,603 

7,720,223 

1,761,569 

.     9,565 

37,229 

4,399,168 

3,674 

2,865 

235,451 

19,851 

52,604 

16,100 

1,114,029 

21,271 

29,551 

70,239 

8,345 

33,755 

13,379 

321,421 

68,868 

25,056 

26,546 

52,931 

13,951 

12,087 

121,898 

1,400,745 

1,546,516 

39,906 

8,541 

4,740 

12,152 


230,174 
360,988 
291,628 
388,330 
463,722 
317,770 

66,671 

71,366 
346,316 
195,612 

74,461 
800,419 
338,685 
187,139 
670,685 
215,720 
228,880 
100,050 
458,175 
222,222 
623,227 
6474224 
1,267,931 
511,938 
275.072 
186,177 

77,208 
301,820 
379,194 
6644268 
358,354 
251,856 


81,898 

800 

17,414 

717 

5,244 

18,067 

7,111 

440 

4,632 

1,619 

799 

2,879,837 

3.476 

2|622 

6,273 

8,571 

1,850 

967 

10,919 

1,929 

23,112 

1,403,072 

3,521,903 

59,362 

83,127 

1,535 

2,624 

6,312 

31,978 

23,175 

13,525 

11,011 

1,936 


36,772 


98,217 


1,362,927 
199,197 


812.634 


1,125 


28,750 


23,072 


1,226,313 
793,368 

1,331,070 
562,510 


93,136 


141,231 
863.400 


627 
497, 
676 
212 
813 
805 
50 
39 
553 
394 
459 
35 
409 
163 
308 
552 
293 
371 
306 
196 
174 
93 
11 
440 
136 
130 
385 
605 
972 
207 
143 
337 
151 


185 


195 
295 
93 
187 
179 


140 


275 
15 
20 


15 
310 
301 
217 
217 

24 
104 
342 

30 

1,736 

6 


709 


54 

99 

894 

15 


72,501 
13,2n 
82,377 
774278 

3,122 

2,968 
47,572 
34,428 
32,438 

2,862 
31,796 

3,849 
14,038 
2»,128 
^,839 
29,091 
23,935 
10,476 
11,998 

6,511 

683 

30,078 

7,707 

5,649 
32,356 
55,333 
90,976 
12,008 

7,223 
18,633 

9,147 


Total.. .  47,262  37,022,323  31,121,275  19,130,750  26,887.899  50,704  31,256  27,3592,347,578 
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BTATEMENT  OF  THE  CBOPS,  &o.-€ontmiied. 


Counties. 


Adams 

AlUn  

A^hUiid 

ABljtifcbiUa . 

Atb#.'iig .--,,. . 
Auglwo  ,,,,- 
Bt*hiiotit-,,.  *- 
Brown  ,-,,,*, 

Butler 

Carroll *. 

^Clnrk© 

Cllatou 

Coliinibiana  *  . 
Cki«ho*.'ton ..-. 

Crawford 

Cu jahogji 

Darko- 

Deftaiico 

Dctawara 

Erie 

FftMpld  ,..__ 

Fay  ©tie 

FranlcUu 

Fnltou 

feUia 

Ooaugj*  ,,.,,. 
Oreeiii^  -.,*_., 
Guemisey.*.** 

Hamilton 

Hancock  ., .*, 
HardiiL- -.,,,, 

fi»niaou 

HoDw- ^-, 

Highlrind 

HtJckiiig 

Holmes  ,  * 

Buroa ^. 

JaekBoti  >.*..- 

JofiOTSOU  ,.,,_ 

Rnox 

Lake. 

LickiQg  .--.-, 

Logtttt--- 

Lorain  ._ 

Ij^eiui ....  .... 

MadiBon * , 

Mabnning  ,,., 

MarioD 

Mpdiua...,,  _. 
M^igs  ,,..,*._ 


MJaiM  SUGAB. 


S  I 


19,134 

170,t]tlD 
:ilH.57fi 

4111 
l!J,oT.: 

7.7a5 
19,93<J 

7. 67-2 

llli,Si99 

^^1 

31,184 
124,424 

13i*,l4"> 

I5,ur»6 

75J3T 
3,361 
29,2J)G 
20,ir»2 
ll.ti^*:i 

479,2a^. 

I)  ,944 

J,41H 

]35,4G7 

U)2,03y 

16,904 
42,891 
13,591 
57,(>40 

123,789 

4,04ii 

13,129 

14S,fi71 

3,dCf2 

i93,:ni 

3&1»,174 
155.H04 

4h'^4 
178,146 

fH1,2f>2 
28:^,815 

14,721 

&9,G13 


3d, 
^1 


4,665 

3,570 

37,1^28 

1,27:{ 

ixm 

',\iii: 
ii,ui;i 

'i,S^4G 
13,4a3; 
1,081 
H,(?86 
*2,082 
1,41 
7,179 
7,469 
2,475 
3,763 

»,328 

l,l)tW 

12,577 

im 

734i 
3,515 

1,061^ 
1,775 

I, mm 

12,165 
l,29r> 
2,6i!f7 
5,79a 
5,684i 
6,649 
2,845 
4,144 
1,7IX* 
2.82i) 
2,078 

irrs 

5,702 
7,763 

626 

407 

10,081 

U,07tl 

1,509 

71 

31H 

12.014 

1,970 

6,900 

1,000 

2/m 

11,678 


2,054 
2,295 
1,869 
1,416 
1,59^1 
1,401 
3,017 
2,529 
2,972 
l,5f^ 
2,376 
1.044 
2,059 
2,4:*2 
2,313 
2,644 
2,044 
1,430 
4,591 
1,166 
1,028 
617 

3,22:,i 
1,840 
2,52;^ 
1,265 
2,146 

936 
2,155 
2,a50 
4,f^l6 
2,710 
IMS 
1,590 

785 
3.710 
2,048 
1,904 
2,14li 
3,100 
1,669 

2,:J83 

615 
2,420 
4,477 
2,13^ 
l,li89 

997 
1,690 
2,200 
1,695 
1,73:* 
2,192 
3,0:i2 
2,441 


saesp  EjjxsD. 


I 


631 

244: 
308 
23H 
407 
28*^ 
625 

:m 

311 
153 
517 
393 
354 
386 
264 
;t98 
,518 
4ef^ 
22^ 
144 
343 
257 
571 
442 

4:)o 

239 
590 
197 
436 
362 

9G 
362 
277 
'M^ 

53 

rrff7 

232 

274 
28^ 
354 
491» 
478 
22« 
351 
588 
374 
401 
231 
484 
4:12 
402 
149 
4G2 
207 
430 


I 


$1,006  00 

704  50 

995  (m 

873  50 

1,540  m 

680  00 

2,247  (K^ 

l,aS6  00 

1.746  50 
366  00 

2,261  OO 
1,415  Ot? 
l,4ai  00 
1,449  00 

848  75 
1,288  00 
1,647  W 
1,483  50 

728  m 

Am  m 

1,145  Ou 

055  m 

1,913  Otf 

1,485  00 

i,8*)y  m 

66H  50 
1,443  m 

565  50 
1,757  0(« 
1,042  m 

490  00 
1,101  00 

849  00 
717  m 
18;>  m 

1,867  00 
663  m 
642  00 

1,019  50 
809  50 

1,745  00 

1.747  00 
594  00 
680  00 

1,894  00 
1,584  00 
1,354  00 
645  Wfc 
l,a'+i  00 

1,346  (H^ 
562  (JO 

1,118  m 
501  00 

1,(129  OO 


SlIBBP  mJUUKD. 


'A 


169 
16B 
294 
163 

im 

149 
759 
207 
62 
186 
463 
281 
143 
270 
324 
274 
543 
221 
12:1 

m 

3/G2 
151 
4' 
345 

m 

119 

m 

319 
313 

34 
2H3 
112 
171 

10 
290 
103 
367 
876 

01 
321 
425 

64 

44 
721 
Site? 
3:t6 

92 

841 

753 

21 
79 
61 

H4l 


$351  00 

3-^3  50 

455  00 

20*1  Oi* 

209  00 
207  00 

1,793  00 

427  00 

148  50 

3f /8  00 

1,388  OO 

833  00 

245  00 

458  00| 

490  tNI 

399  00 
549  00 
325  00 
229  00 

63  (H) 

788  00 

570  00 

mi  50 

400  00 
1,109  00 

141  00 

210  60 
109  00 
800  00 
757  00 
13*}  00 

491  00 
216  00 
a*^  00 

527  OOi 

151  501 
470  00 
319  00 
141  00 
624  Oil 
8*17  5il 
116  m 
B6  rjo 
966  00 
691  m 
544  Oti 
113  IH 
43:j  (K.) 
1,0*  00 
1,(J79  00 
269  00 
124  00 
139  00 
276  00 


A  Old 

>«  i 


$2,347  00 
1,028  00 
1.450  00 
1,079  50 
1,749  00 

887  00 
4,040  00 
1,783  OO 
l,8i>5  00 

074  00 
3,649  00 
2,248  00 
1,725  00 
1.9W7  OO 
l,;i38  75 
1,087  OO 
2,196  50 
1,808  50 

057  00 

469  00 
Vi3:i  00 
1,525  00 
2,504  50 
1,945  OO 
2,918  00 

800  50 
1,653  60 

674  50 

.2,557  00 

1,799  00 

625  00 
1,592  00 
1,04>5  00 
1,103  00 

215  00 
2,304  00 

814 
1,312 
1,338  50 
1,010  50 
2,;i69  00 
2,5r*4  50 

710  00 

778  00 
2,860  OO 
2,278  OO 
1,898  00 

758  00 
2,315  00 
2,410  00 
2,425  OO 

8.U  00 
lp242  00 

640  00 
1,896  00 
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OTATEMKNT  OF  THE  CROPS,  dto.— ^ontinaed. 


MAPLB  BUGAB. 


11 


It 

Off 


DOGS. 


ki 


6HEBP  KIIXS3X 


1 


s 


INJURED. 


I 


II 


^  o 


1 


Monioo 

Hontgomery. 

Horgaa 

Morrow 

Muskingum  . 

Koble 

Ottawa 

Paulding.... 

Perry 

Pickaway ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Patnam 

Richland.... 

Boss 

Sandusky  .... 
Scioto 


Bhelby 

Stark 

Snmmit 

Trumbull ... 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Wairen 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 


Total. 


14,599 

117,146 
13,444 

126,434 

8,885 

11,178 

6,648 

16,160 

39,285 

21,732 

7,460 

404,117 
61,179 
39,696 

152,384 
35,296 
20,456 
6,769 
80,564 
36,945 
84,805 

104,990 

263,373 
35,819 

254,252 
27,886 
20,807 

123,412 
13,562 
97,540 
87,727 
34,359 
40,901 


1,088 

19,422 

>   1,551 

6,437 

2,260 

2,100 

326 

971 

6,023 

3,609 

8,694 

8,812 

10,253 

1,953 

10,785 

8,726 

1,173 

616 

2,923 

3,507 

7,146 

2,741 

12,821 

3,616 

7,5® 

1,370 

1,225 

18,203 

2,325 

6,363 

2,878 

1,687 

4,401 


2,759 
3,177 
1,973 
1,618 
3,322 
2,503 
706 
656 
1,911 
3,016 
1,625 
1,559 
2,585 
1,332 
2,828 
3,501 
1,597 
1,370 
2,107 
2,290 
3,179 
1,384 
1,648 
3,190 
1,669 
1,259 
1,302 
1,966 
3,469 
2.472 
1,645 
1,541 
1,701 


577 
295 
378 
217 
815 
517 
177 
82 
351 
448 
417 
274 
294 
403 
560 
755 
186 
637 
336 
238 
556 
390 
428 
476 
220 
158 
313 
413 
513 
331 
202 
280 
399 


91,537  50 
1,045  00 
1,216  50 

891  00 
2,531  00 
1,364  00 

601  00 

196  00 
1,250  00 
1,714  00 
1,165  00 

996  00 
1,243  00 
1,103  00 
2,024  00 
2,150  00 

499  00 
1,476  00 
1,249  00 

848  00 
1,704  60 
1,399  00 
1,567  50 
1,472  75 

829  00 

393  00 
1,021  00 
1,871  00 
1,436  00 
1,160  00 

532  00 

734  00 
1,988  00 


209 


311 
439 
226 

72 

7 

211 

336 

40 
277 
130 
132 
316 
276 
132 
166 
270 
197 
426 
121 
674 
395 
172 

29 

68 
323 
967 
355 
174 
149 
474 


(372  00 

89  00 
506  50 
572  00 
693  00 
355  00 
140  00 
5  00 
589  00 
757  00 

70  00 
466  00 
243  00 

81  00 
605  00 
565  00 
181  00 

84  00 
553  00 
355  00 
810  00 
289  00 
1,020  00 
660  50 

418  00 
45  00 

103  00 
696  00 
481  00 
511  00 

419  00 
176  00 

1,256  00 


$1,909  SO 
1,134  00 
1,723  00 
1,463  00 
3,224  00 
1,719  00 
641  00 
203  00 
1,839  i)0 
2,471  00 
14^  00 
1,462  00 
1,486  00 
1,184  00 
2,629  00 
2,715  00 
680  00 
1,560  00 
1,802  00 
1,203  00 
2,514  50 
1,688  00 
2,587  60 
2,133  25 
1,247  00 
438  00 
1,124  00 
2,567  00 
1,917  Op 
1,671  00 
951  00 
910  00 
3,244  00 


6,753,048  444,606 185,034 


32,175  106,607  00 


22,657 


39,419  00   146,026  00 


The  analyses  of  the  statistics  for  1863  were  computed  from  the  returns  made  to 
this  office  by  the  county  auditors.  The  aggregates  thus  returned  have  not  always 
ocnresponded  with  the  aggregates  returned  to  die  State  Auditor.  The  first  column 
of  Table  XXIV.,  page  cxxvii,  was  taken  from  the  State  Auditor's  aggregates,  but 
the  per  cerUages  and  the  seven  other  columns  of  the  same  table  were  computed  from 
the  aggregates  on  pages  cxxx  and  cxzxi,  as  returned  to  this  office.  I'he  difference 
in  these  returns  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  affect  the  per  cenUagea  to  any  considerabte 
actent. 

Kespectflilly  submitted, 

JOHN  H.  BXIPPART,  Cbr.  See, 

State  Aoricxjltubal  Roous,  > 

Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  16, 1864     > 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


NOVIEKBSR,  1862. 

At  a  special  meeting  called  bj  the  Governor,  to  consult  upon  the  pro 
priety  of  accepting  a  land  grant  for  an  Agrieultural  College,  the  following 
was  submitted  to  the  Governor  as  the  sense  of  the  Board : 

7o  Ms  Excdleacy,  David  Tod,  Qovemor  <f  Ohio : 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Apiculture  having  been  summoned  by  70a  to  consult  jipon  the  sub- 
ject of  accepting  the  appropriation  of  the  37th  CongreBs,  to  private  college  for  the  benefit  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  approved  July  2d,  1862,  having  considered  your  communi. 
cation  of  facts  and  views,  respectfully  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  grant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  the  early  establishment  of  the  college 
contemptated.  The  Board  further  desiree  to  e:rpres8  their  willinngeas  to  co-operatis  with  the 
State  officers  and  Legislature  in  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  Agrienltare 
and  the  Meohanlo  Arts,  including  such  attention  to  military  taettee  as  shall  comport  with  tir 
exigency  of  the  times,  and  advance  the  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral professions  and  pursuits  of  life. 


Columbus,  January  6, 1868. 

Board  all  present  except  J.  M.  Millikin  and  H.  B.  Perkins, 

The  day  spent  in  considering  the  commended  list  of  premiums. 

Messrs.  Townshend  and  Potwin  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examiiie 
the  Treasurer's  and  Corresponding  Secretary's  accounts. 

Messrs.  Turnej  and  Egbert  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
Executive  Committee's  account  After  due  examination  the  committee 
reported  as  follows : 

*  The  undersigned  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  find  on  examination  that  the  amount  received  up  to  thia 
date  by  the  treasurer  is  $15,349  69*  Amount  paid  as  per  TonehecB  on  file,  $15,004  71 ;  showing 
a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  $344  98. 

The  above  does  not  include  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  exeem- 
tire  committee,  as  seen  by  their  accounts. 

N.  S.  TOWNSHEND, 
C.  W.  POTWIN, 

Gomndttee. 

..  The  undersigned  committee  hare  examiaecl  the  aeooaata  wMi  the  fovohert  of  the  esetbtlTe 
•ommit^e,  for  the  year  1862,  and  find  tbcai  correct. 


1— B. 
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KotB.--Tbe  fbllowing WW  oallled  abore,  ud  dionld  foUow  tti«  treMorfr's  gtatement  At- 
Mdiftft  tha  aoooQQftsof  the  CarrespoB^Dg  Seeretary  we  oorreot,  and  thai  there  ia  due  blmfroni 
ft*  Boaid  the  aom  of  three  hitndral  and  alx  dolian  and  aiztj-ihree  eenta. 

irallDdabalaiMedaeiMr*Dfwli«C $21  2$ 

iad  the  aocomit  due  Baldwin,  Ttwitt,  Jt  Co 527  75 

«<  **         Geoigi.  Worthlogtoo  Jt  Co ..••-•     274  Of 

*•  «         Wm.  Bmgham .^ 50  U 

•«  **         Pairiflh  ft  Knlgbl i 10  80 

««  •<         Mr.  Onthwait 25  00 

•<^  **        OM^aleftCo 15  00 

•<         Colamboa  Machine  Co 80  00 

MakhRg SliOJSM 

Theabore  bUla  are  ceireo^  Aod.we  xeeommend  thdr  pa^vieat 

N.  J.  TURMEY, 

JACOB  EGBBRT, 

Committee. 


THiTBfiDAr,  Jannaiy  8th,  1868. 

The  Board  met  in  Agricaltaral  Booms. 

Members  all  present  exeept  H.  B.  Perkins  and  Wm.  R  Patnam. 

The  following  officers  for  1863  were  ohoeen  by  baltott :  N.  S.  Towns- 
liend,  President;  D.  McMillan,  Secretary;  J.  H.  Klippart^  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  David  Taylor,  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  it  was 

SmoUtd,  That  hereafter  moneya  received  fhmi  all  aoaieea,  before  being  paid  oat,  flhaU  paai 
telo  the  handa  of  the  treaanrer»  and  be  paid  oat  only  on  hia  order. 

Oa  motion,  Dr.  Townshend  and  T.  C.  Jones  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  i^p  and  present  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial  with  reference  to  the 
.eskabliabment  of  agricultural  colleges. 

In  reference  to  the  difficulties  in  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  Ashland 
monty^  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  T.  G.  Jones  for  final 
a^jBstment 

On  motion,  it  was 

ee$9ktd.  That  all  the  arrangemento  for  the  fair  shall  be  made  by  the  Execatlve  Committee, 
and  no  moDeyi)  recei<red  by  them  shall  be  paid  oat  except  upon  the  order  of  its  Chairman. 

Oa  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 

D.  McMillan,  secretary. 


MBETINO  AT  TEE  ANGIER  HOUSE. 

Clbyblakd,  April  21, 1S63. 
Members  all  preBent,  Tis:  Messrs.  Townshend,  McMillan,  Taylor,  De» 
«itt|  Perkins,  Gardner,  Jones,  Turney,  Putnam  and  Klippart 
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On  motion,  it  was 

MmMt,  That  the  bond  presentea  by  the  elilsens  of  Clerelaiidas  a ho&oiio  hold  ttwMrhi 
this  city  in  Beptemberi  1663,  be  aooepted. 

Oo  motion,  it  waa 

je«oMi  That  the  Fair  for  1863  be  held  on  the  15fth,  ICth,  17th,  and  l«th  dap  of  Septaaibtr 
■est  -    ' 

JZtfobwi,  That  the  Secretary  be  inetmoted  to  charge  one  dollar  for  the  flnl  cniiy  of  Aeef 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  additional  entry,  (5  ewee  or  5  lambe  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  entiy 
only.) 

Ordered,  that  the  pedigrees  of  animals  (hones  and  cattle)  be  deliftred  to  flie  Beor^tary  af  the 
tiae  of  making  the  entry. 

Ordered,  that  no  animal  will  be  admitted  on  the  groonds  except  those  r^goliv^ly  tnltted  far 
czhihitioa 

Ordered,  that  if  horses  are  entered  for  exhibition,  and  are  not  exhibited  when  otUed  te  ICT 
the  Soperintendent,  they  shall  be  charged  for  forage  and  stable  room  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  day. 

Ordered,  that  the  heading  of  '^Short  Haras,''  in  the  first  department,  be  stridken  o«l^  aAd 
«  Thoroughbred  Cattle  be  snbstitnted  therefor. 

Ordered,  that  the  Devon  list  be  etri<Aen  ont. 

Ordered,  that  all  classes  of  horses  except  ihorcugkirt^  the  premiums  on  aged  stallions  be  tid  ^ '' 
and  $20  on  second  best ;  on  stallions  between  3  and  4  years,  the  premlam  be  $20 ;  that  itt  ttio 
elam  of  Draft  Horses,  the  preminms  on  stallions  be  the  same  as  on  ICares; 

Ordered  that  the  class  of  Match  Horses  and  Hares  read  as  follows : 

Best  pair  of  coach  horses .••••* ..«••$§$ 

2dbest  "  "  ^  1$ 

Best      **     Ihrm  or  draft  horses  or  mares 20 

tdbest"  -  "         10 

Best      «"     matched  roadsten 20 

2d  best  ««  «  •*      10 

Ordered,  that  the  Secretary  be  anthoriaed  to  charge  an  additional  fee  for  making  sntrisa  cT 
cattle  and  horses,  whose  pedigrees  are  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  for  distribntioa  on  tka 
Fair  Groaods.  Parties  are  reqaested  te  state  in  addition  to  the  pedigree,  the  age,  color,  name 
of  animal,  and  also  whether  the  animal  is  for  sale  or  not  All  entries  intended  to  be  pnblisheA 
in  this  catalogue  must  be  made  by  the  first  of  September. 

Ordered,  that  the  Sweep-stake  ^premium  on  hones  be  as  follows : 

Best  stallion  of  any  age  or  breed |5f 

Bestmare  "  **         * M 

Ordered,  that  the  dass  of  Jacks  and  Mules  be  changed  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Best  Jack,  3  years  old  and  over , fH  ; 

"        2  years  old  and  under  3 l§ 

•*        lyear  old  and  under  2 ; .♦,..    a  ; 

Beat  Jennet,  8  years  old  and  over 1§ 

*<  2  years  and  under  3 ••••.. l# 

•«  1  year  and  under  2 • 

Best  pair  of  mules,  2  years  old  and  over 1# 

Beet  pair  of  mule  eolts. ^ 

Ordered,  that  the  words  '« and  grades^'' be  stricken  firom  dl  dames  of  iftieep. 
OMered,  that  the  ssoond  prariflnsbosMalMfrom  aU  olaaM  or  sboep  oxeepliht  Ibtfaoa; 
Ordered,  that  the  pnmiom  te  ttio  best  Assoc  of  wod  bo  Hrlekin  from  aU  tht  ekMNi  or  iis^ 

o 


Ordered,  Oiat  die  elan  ti  Long  Wools  be  diyided  w  follows  : 

LONG  WOOL  BHnP—LKIOISTBBS. 

BMteck,  SjrearsoldandOTer $15 

■  "         under  2  years  old , i  15 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  orer  2  years  old 15 

:    •*               *•        under  2  years  old , 15 

<<          fire  lambs,  regardless  of  sex 10 

LOSQ  WOOL  SHXBP— OOTSWOLDS. 

Best  back,  2  years  old  and  orer $  15 

*»        luderZyearsold 15 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes  orer  2  years  old * 15 

.«               "       aader2yeanoU 15 

**          five  lambs,  regardless  of  sex 10 

Ordered,  that  the  following  be  the  preminms  offered  for  Cashmere  goats : 

Best  thoroughbred  billy-goat $10 

24bpst       «                " 6 

Best  thoroQghbred  nannie-goat , 6 

2dbe8t       "                 "        S 

Best            "         Skias 6 

2d  best       "             "    3 

Ordered,  that  in  the  classes  of  large  and  small  breeds  of  hogs,  the  premlnms  above  $5.00  be 
each  redaced  to  $5.00,  and  that  second  premlnms  be  oflfered  in  the  clan  of  nnall  breeds. 
Ofdeved,  that  in  Clan  IL  of  the  Fourth  Department,  there  be  offered  tiie  followiiig  premiums : 

Best  10  pounds  dressed  ^ax -, $5 

«    6     **      bieachedflax 2 

«    5     "      flaxootton ', 6' 

"    5     **      flax  yarn 5 

«    5     "      of  cotton  grown  in  Ohio 10 

Ordered,  that  a  prendnm  of  $40.00  be  offered  for  the  best  ten  pounds  of  Soigho  sugar,  made 
oi|  the  grounds  during  the  Fair. 
Ozdecedt  that  the  following  lists  and  premiums  for  flowers  be  adopted : 

PROFESSIONAL  LIST. 

STOTB  AVD  OaiCXMHOUSB  PLUiTS  IIT  BLOOM. 

Best  ooUection  of  not  len  than  20  yarieties,  yariety  and   growth  being  taken  into  oon- 

sideration '. $10 

2d  best  ditto 5 

BestlS  varietin  do 5 

2d     .«• S 

BestftTarietlndo 3 

2d      « 1' 

Bnt  specimen  plant  In  or  out  of  bloom 3 

B«st  oplleotion  of  not  len  than  10  varieties  of  variegated  leaved  plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom . .  5 

2ibestdo.^» 8 

B$st  single  specimen 1 

"  ooUection  of  alon  and  cactus  in  pots 2 

^,  oolleetioa  fwshsias  in  pots,  growth  and  Tariety  taken  into  oonaideratioB «.  8 

ijjbcst  *>•.•••• P ^.  « 
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Best  collection  geraniamg  in  bloom,  not  lew  than  lOTaset $3 

2d  best  do 2 

Best  ctollecMon  gloxinf as  and  aehimenes '  2 

**  .eollfiotkm  fem  and  lyeopodioma 3 

2dbe8t            "                       "           ,...,...  2 

Boat  and  largest  collection  verbenas  grown  in  pote,  growth  and  bloom  particnlarly 

considered ;  3 

2d  best  do * ■  2 

Be0i  and  greataet  Tarietj  petunias  in  pots 2 

Best  display  asters ...'. ..;.... '  2 

"         gladiolas , p.<r ,  2 

All  plants  In  the  above  list  slioald  be  exhibited  in  the  pots  in  which  th^  were  grown,  maldng 
allowance  for  the  necessary  shifts.   . 

CUT  FLOWBBS. 

Best  display  dahlias,  not  less  than  20  named  varieties $5 

2d  do 2 

Best  12  varieties  dahlias,  named 3 

2d       «                 "                  1 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  verbenas,  named 3 

2d         "                         <*                  "          '. 2 

Best  and  graatesi  display  of  roses,  named ^3 

2d         "                        "                  ♦« * *2 

Best  and  greatest  display  cnt  flowers  in^ variety  and  quality  other  than  above 3 

2d  do 2 

Best  display  of  coxcombs  and  amaranths 2 

2d        "                "                     "         • 1 

Best  pair  parlor  boqnets,  without  regard  to  style 2 

2d  do 1 

Best  pair  hand  boquets,.  without  regard  to  style «- .••.... 2 

2d  do ..• • ,1 

AMATEUR  LIST. 
Same  as  in  Professional  List. 

OPEN  TO  ALL. 

Best  floral  ornament » $5 

2d      "           "        V , , 3 

Best  and  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers^  for  table. . .  • . « ••  •  3 

2d  do * ♦ v2 

, Best  and  most  beaatif ally  arranged  baakel  of  flowers,  for  hanging.  • « « .!3 

.2d do ! ,...» ,  a2 

1.  H.  KUPPAltir,  • 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculttire,  at  the  meetbg  held  in  Cleyehind, 
April  21st,  1863,  placed  upon  their  record  this  memorandam : 
Jacob  Egbert,  a  member  of  this  Board,  having  departed  this  life  since 
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our  last  meeting,  the  memben  now  asBembled  embrace  ihia  opportanilj  to 
expraaa  tiie  high  respect  and  esteem  with  which  we  have  always  regarded 
him,  as  a  high-minded  and  honorable  man ;  an  efficient  member  of  this 
Board;  a  Uberal  and  enterprising  agricultnristi  and  a  tme^hearted  and 
geoerons  friend. 

Rtuhed,  These  prooeedlogs  be  entered  upon  oar  Joamal,  and  a  wpj  of  the  eame  be  fbrwtrded 
to  Ui  friendly  with  the  aaeonuice  of  oar  ejmpathj  in  their  Affliction. 

Riuhedt  That  naobitoMy  notice  of  the  deceneod  be  fvepsredbj  the  Seoretniy,  sod  pabUifaid 
ta  the  next  volaiBe  of  Reporfte. 

On  motion,  H.  B.  Perkins  was  elected  President />n>  tern. 

On  motion,  ordered,  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  get  as  many  pre- 
mium lists  printed  as  he  can  for  $200,  and  as  many  posters  for  a  like  sam 
as  possible. 

Mmohtd,  That  the  Treainrer  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrieoltiire  be,  and  hereby  is  Mtbor- 
iaed.to  eolleot  the  CleTelnad  enbeorlptien  for  186S. 

4MMf,  That  Meeira  PerUns  and  Dewitt  be  aniborixed  to  collect  immediatelj  ths  r«mala- 
tag  H50  on  the  bond  of  1862,  dedacting,  if  they  eee  proper,  not  exceeding  $50,  for  coliectien. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Klippart  was  authorized  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  tho- 
roughbred horses  and  cattle  that  may  be  entered  for  competition,  provided 
exhibiton  are  willing  to  incur  the  expense. 


CLBTXLAirD,  0.|  April  22d,  1863. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricnltare  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent^ at  the  Angier  House.  Members  present :  Townshend,  Jones,  Oard* 
ner,  Dewitt,  Perkins^  Taylor,  Tumey,  Putnam  and  McMillan. 

The  oonnderation  of  the  controversy  existing  between  the  rival  societies 
in  Ashland  county  was  taken  up,  and  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the 
parties  representing  the  differmt  sodeties,  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Gard- 
the  Board  made  the  following  disposition  of  the  matter : 


Tfaat  aelther  of  the  Agricnltnral  Sodetiei  la  Aekiland  ooonty  are  legally  organised. 
,  That  the  IHenda  of  agrionitare  in  Aihland  ooonty,  to  settle  the  nnfortntiate  oontro- 
rmwj  be*«riea  the  rival  acdetlea,  are  reqneaUd  to  meet  at  -the  Goart  Honee  in  Adiiand  on  tha 
HhdajcT  Jaaa  anl,  bdvrecBthehoan  <^1  aBd4P.  VL,  and  organise  a  Sew  society  for  said 
eiaaly,  vonaaat  ta  tlw  lair  and  r^Blationa,  and  ttat  doe  notice  of  the  meetinga  be  imblUftsi 
ia  thcfil^  cT  gilA^eopBty. 


On  BiMion,  it  was 


Tbat  ttnn  bo  praataM  ctbrtd  ftr  oofy  oaa  daw  or  ttieiooghbced  cattle, 

P.  McMillan, 
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OFfim  m  Okco  Stact  Boavb  or  A«iaoin;ram,  1 
Columbus^  0.,  Jan'y  6th,  1864.     f 

Board  met,  puimiant  to  notice.  Members  present:  Jones,  Perkins,  Be- 
Witt,  Tumey,  Taylor  and  McMillen. 

On  motion,  T.  0.  Jones  was  appointed  President  pro  tem.^  the  Presideii^ 
N.  S.  Townshend,  being  absent 

On  motion,  the  oommended  list  of  premiums  was  taken  up.  The  foSo^ 
ing  were  noted  as  being  worthy : 


F.G.PritchardyBntnswickfO.,  three  steen  at  one  birth,  three  jeus  old Diploa^ 

Carroll  Merrill,  PaiaeeWUe,  0.,  back  lamb,  6  moe.old... ^ 

K.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  0,9  best  Shropehire  book ** 

8BC0KD  MEPABTlCniT. 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Palneavffle,  0.,  Portable  Gage  Saw-Mill DfplOM. 

Charles  Wells,  Cinolonati,0.,  Job  Printing  Press ** 

Wm.Een7on,SteabenTille,0^  Gas  pipe  Cutter * 

B.  K.  Wisseli,  Warren,  O.,  Spoke  Maohlne * 

Cfaariea  F.  Dertenbaoh,  Clerelaiid,  0.,  Intestine  Cleaner  and  Taming  Machine ** 

Wright  d;  Holman,  Cleyeiand,  O.,  Hominy  Msehine ** 


D.M.  SommerriUe,  Cleveland,  0.,  Sewing  Machine  for  Leather Dlph 

Mql  ▲.  C.  Derereox,  Clereland,  Cord  Snihroidery ** 

T.L.  Wadswortb,  Embroidery  and  MscUne  Work *' 

«lisBB.Cnig,  Cleveland,  0.,WaK.w«rk(lMt) *" 

William  Berger,             "                    "          •• 

UrsiaNewbeny,          «<     KnUdiawl '^ 

A.  P.  Newell,  Warren,  0^  Patent  Frait  Boxes ^ 

W.  P.  Fogg,  Cleveland,  Decorated  China-ware ** 

Mm.  O.L.  Hinckley,  Brooklyn,  0.,ie  lbs.  Laid It  €• 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Toraej,  Perkins  and  Dewitt  were  appointed  to  es- 
amine  the  books  and  Touchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  Ezecnnye  CSommittee, 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  same  place  at  7  o'clock  P.  H. 


CiOLUMBUs^  O.  Jan*7  6th|  1864. 

Board  met  aooording  to  adjournment 

On  motion,  the  bUl  of  Mr.  Hors^  a  gate-keeper,  for  1862,  and  thai  of 
Mf .  Hunti^gtoni  far  Ibnga  linr  fame  jear,  wece  awdiieA    Oommittee  m 
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Tremnurer's  aoooimt  leport^  the  balance  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Treasurer  to 
be  $9,982  70. 

On  motion,  the  report  on  sugar  evaporators  at  the  late  State  Fair  was 
taken  up,  there  having  been  a  remonstrance  presented  by  John  L.  Gill 
&  Son  and  others,  against  the  payment  of  the  premiums  awarded,  and  ask- 
ing that  the  awards  be  set  aside.  There  appearing  no  just  cause  why  the 
^bove  named  awards  should  not  have  been  made,  on  motion  it  was  ordered 
that  the  premiums  as  awarded  be  paid. 

D.  McMillan, 

Hec,  Sec^y. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

Board  met  and  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  the  Board  by  ballot  for 
1864,  with  the  following  results  For  President,  Nelson  J.  Turney. 

On  motion  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  Treas- 
urer, Wm.  F.  Greer  Eecording  Secretary,  and  Mr.  John  H,  Klippart  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

D.  McMillan, 

Etc.  SecY 


Columbus,  O.,  Jan'y  6th,  1864. 

On  motion,  the  premium  offered  for  best  half  acre  potatoes,  was  awarded 
to  H.  Y.  Bronson,  of  Peninsula,  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  invest  $7,000 
in  IT.  S.  5-20's. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McMillan,  it  was  resolved  that  this  Board,  have  foti: 
Tegular  meetings  each  year. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  members  as  Executive  Com- 
mittee, viz:  T.  C.  Jones,  David  Taylor  and  Daniel  McMillan. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to 
purchase  from  Mr.  Klippart  such  books  as  they  may  think  expedient 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McMillan,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  State  Fair 
on  September  18th  to  16th  inclusive. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 

WM,  F.  GKEER, 

Bee.  /Sec'y. 

la  acoordance  with  ihe.  resolution  anthorizing  the  Board  to  memorialize 
Ike  Legidfttore  to  accept  the  grant  of  land  or  sorip  from  Oongress,  for  the 
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Mtablishment  of  an  Agricalttiral  OoUege,  the  President  (N.  S.  Tawt»1ieiid) 

Submitted  the  following  memorial,  which  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  every 
member  of  the  Legislature : 


IfEMORIJkL  OF  THE   OniO  StaTE  BOARD    OP    AGRICULTURE,  Vt    FAVOR  OF  ACGKPTINO    THE  LAK08 
OBANTBD  BT  COKGRKSS  ''TN  AID  OP  INBTRUCTIOK  IX  AORiaiLTDRB  AKD  THE  MeCHANIO  ARTS," 
.  AAD  IM  FAVOB  OP  TBB  SFSEDT  BSTABUBHMIKT  OP  AN  AORICDLTUBAL  GotLBOB. 

Sb  the  Honorable  the  Oeneral  AtmMy  qf  Oi  StaU  <f  Okh: 

The  <<  Act  for  the  eDcourag«meiit  of  AgrUmltnre,"  paased  Felx  27,  1846,  providee  te  ml 
^Annual  Heetiag  of  the  Ohio  State  Boaid  of  Agrioultore,  together  with  the  PresideDt  of  etiCli 
Oiwnfy  Agricttltttral  Sooietj,  or  other  delegates  therefrom  dniy  aathorized,  for  the  parpoee  of 
MiberatioQ  and  constiltatlon  aa  to  the  waata,  proepects  and  condition  of  the  Agricoltnral  inter- 
fst  throngfaottt  the  State.''  At  a  meeting  held  in  aceoidanoe  with  this  proTisiop  in  the  oitj  of 
Oolnmbas  on  the  8th  day  of  January  of  the  present  year,  after  due  deliberation  it  was  voted 
ananimoufily  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  address  your  Honorable  body 
Sn  fkror  of  accepting  the  grant  of  land  made  to  the  State  in  aid  of  '*  instruction  in  Agriculture 
•nd  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  and  also  in  favor  of  establishing  one  or  more  institutions,  such  as  the 
eoaditlons  of  the  grant  require,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would,  therefore,  respectfully  represent  to  your  Honorable 
body  that  the  acceptance  of  the  lands,  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  AjricuHural  and 
Folyteohnic  Schools  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  grant,  is  not  only  the  wish  of  the  intelr 
ligent  farmers  and  artisans  of  the  State,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board*  ia,  in  itself,  a  measure 
mctreoMdy  desirable. 

The  State  has  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  In  the  edueation  of  its  youth,  and  has  yearly  expended 
idllions  of  dolhirs  to  secure  that  olject  It  is  conceded  that  the  good  order,  security  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  could  not  be  so  certainly  or  so  economically  obtained  by  other  means,  were 
general  education  neglected.  The  State  has  almost  the  same  interest  in  the  industrial  as  in  the 
literary  education  of  its  population.  Not  only  does  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral 
well^behig  of  the  people  require  that  their  labors  be  conducted  with  such  skill  as  to  secure  a 
fitting  reward,  but  the  State,  in  its  present  financial  condition,  must,  of  necessity,  appropriate 
a  large  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  people  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  actual  and  prospec- 
tive indebtedness 

Should  it  be  supposed  that  all  requisite  instruction  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  can  ba  readily 
obtained  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm,  it  may  be  answered  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
in  regard  to  education  in  letters,  however  valuable  home  or  private  instruction  may  be,  it  • 
is  not  the  most  economical  method ;  neither  is  it  practicable,  without  public  instructions,  to 
make  education  general  or  thorough.  The  same  principles  are  believed  to  apply  to  education 
^  in  the  arts,  and  are  so  recognized  in  regard  to  medicine,  arms  and  some  other  callings. 

Many  of  (he  natural  sciences  are  found  to  have  such  intimate  relations  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  that  to  insure  the  highest  success,  these  branches  of  knowledge  must  be  under- 
stood and  applied.  Capital  or  labor  employed  in  ignorance  and  consequent  disregard  of 
nature's  laws,  is  tfarowo  away ;  the  loss  is  sustained  not  only  by  the  individual,  but  there  is  a 
corresponding  loss  to  the  State.  The  necessity  of  bringing  a  better  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  has  become  painflilly  apparent  to  the  members  of 
this  Board.  It  is  an  indisputable  tnoi  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  our  State  is  diminishing 
under  the  system  or  want  of  system  pursued.  The  average  production  per  acre  of  all  our  prin- 
cipal crops,  has  lessened  for  several  years,  as  the  report  of  this  Board  to  the  General  Assembly 
will  show.  In  Ohio  agriculture  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  industrial  interests ;  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  the  State  are  directly  dependant  upon  it  for  fubsistence,  and  to  the  &ame 
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mtw h laige  pqtlj^  pt  Hie xnmM/n  U.ool  Un  otrlpiiily,  ihoofh  peAmpB  I6u41ra0lix»  to* 

debted.  And  jet  to  mun^teTiictory  hiu  Dunning  become,  that  the  moet  enterpridog  of  our  jmmg 
men  are  continaallj  leaving  agricaltore  for  other  occupatlona— a  coarse  moet  detrimental  to 
tlie  general  interests  of  the  State.  In  many  Earopean  oonntrles  agricaltnral  schools  have  been 
•stablished,  in  which  the  sciences  related  to  agricultare  are  tanght  in  a  practical  manner.  Th« 
utility  of  each  schools  is  there  unquestioned.  Polytechnic  schools  have  also  been  establishedy 
In  which  many  of  (he  sciences  are  taught  in  their  applications  to  the  various  arts  of  Ule.  Tb^se 
schools  are  highly  heoeflolal,  and  hare  contributed  largely  to  giro  the  mannfactnres  of  the 
eountries  where  they  are  found  their  acknowledged  preeminence. 

Tour  memorialists  would  further  represent  that,  as  the  ooodltloas  of  the  gnat  require  that  oM 
•r  more  of  Iho  iaatftutlons  contemplated  be  ostablishcd  witbia  a  period  of  five  years,  Ifaert 
•fipears  no  sufBoieut  reason  for  withholding  the  benefits  of  such  institutions  beyond  tiw  ti«M 
aeeessarily  required  to  put  them  Into  operation.  '  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  oaonoftite 
greatly  Improved  within  five  years ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  lands  geanted  can  be  maie 
•vidli^le  except  by  methods  now  open  to  your  adoption.  But  still  more,  if  this  form  of  edaoii» 
Mon  can  give  a  better  dlieotlon  to  any  considerable  portiou  of  our  industiy,  under  the  pgoeeal 
^Nirdens  of  the  Stale,  we  oaanot  too  soon  ei^oy  its  advantages. 

To^r  memorialists  an  deeply  anxious  that  the  noble  fnod,  now  intrusted  to  the  State  for  ihe 
purpose  of  '*  instniotion  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arte,"  should  not  be  mlsai^cdcv 
perverted  to  any  other  use.  I^ere  are,  doubtles,  other  meritorious  ddeote  to  which  your  atlsa^ 
tion  may  be  dhreoted ;  tmt  the  formers  and  mechanics  of  the  State  believe  they  have  the  right  to 
Insist  that  this  grant  shall  be  applied  to  none  other  than  the  porpoee  speelfled  by  Oongress,  Ifae 
more  especially  as  this  Is  the  first  national  recognition  of  the  importance  of  providing  teohnlosl 
idtteation  for  the  working  classes. 

We  farther  pray  your  Honorable  body  to  give  to  any  and  all  estabHshmeats,  under  tl^  gra«l» 
$m  organiaatiou  whldh  will  plape  them  to  such  an  extent  as  you  may  deem  proper,  under  tiie 
dfrectioa  and  management  of  the  industrial  interests  te  whose  imsMdiate  benefit  they  weee 
designed,  and  as  far  as  praotieable  removed  Irom  the  influence  of  poUtioal  .partisanship. 

And  your  wmiaripliiK  na  in  dui^  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Jl.  B.  TOWNBHflSBID, 
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CONVENTION  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  flooiety  oonvened  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  10  o'dock,  A.  M.,  Jan- 
uary 6th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon,  Norton  S.  Town- 
abend. 

On  motion,  th^  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  counties,  and  the  following 
delegates  presented  their  credentials : 


MAMB.  Bnn>IKCS. 

W.B.McOarty Aahlaiid. 

Awhtobnia AbnerKdlogg Jeffenon. 

Athens Geo.  Patnam Athene. 

Belmont J.  A.  Rinker St.  ClainvUle. 

Brown Jackson  Dagia Georgetown. 

Butter Fergus  Anderaon  ...^. Roes. 

Ofaampaign N.H.  Harr .' WeetvlUe. 

Olaric Alex.  Waddle Soalli  Gharleaton. 

(Vermont ShadrachDial Amelia. 

"OUntoa C.  Linton Wilmington. 

CeehocKMi »Wm.  Batchdor Olarke. 

Onyahogft £.  S.  Willard develand. 

Delaware Robert  McKinnej Delaware. 

l^toBeld Virgil  E.  Shaw Lancaster. 

ftaakUa • Jared  Foreeman Golambas. 

<^ga .Deloa  Williams Barton. 

Green X  B.Nash :p:enia. 

Hamilton John  E.  Green. Carthage. 

Haidin L  C.Stevens Dodley. 

AuilftOB EU  Peacock Cadis. 

HnrOQ  ..*« GUesBoalt Horwalk. 

Aicksoa J.  Tripp Jackson. 

uoz C.Delano Ut  Yemon. 

ftiike Geo.  Anderson PainesiriUe. 

U»klag James  Pittsford GranvlUe. 

fUigan Jas.  M.  CaolTman Bellefo&tidiia 

Urain N.  a  Gates Bljria. 

Wm.C.  Barl Toledo. 
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OOCTNTT.  KAME.  RKSIDBKCI. 

Madison Robert  ArmBtrong • London. 

Mahoning Richard  Fitch,  jr., Ellsworth. 

Marion £.  Messenger Marion. 

Medina Wm.  H.  Witter Medina. 

Miami Wm.  B.  MeClung Troy. 

Morgan J.  B.  Stone McConnellsville. 

Morrow W.  F.  Bartlett Chesterville. 

Muskingum F.  A.  Seborn Zancsville. 

Noble Canfield  Phelps Sarahsville. 

Pickaway N.  J.  Turney Circleville, 

Portage Thomas  Gorby Randolph. 

Preble H.  W.  Dooly Eaton. 

Putnam D.  McCurdy Ottawa.        ' 

Richland A.  C.  Welch Mansfield. 

KoBB.. Hugh  Bell Chlllicothe. 

Sandusky Piatt  Bru^h    Fremont 

Seneca Lewis  Baltzell Tiffin. 

Shelby J.  Duncan Sidney. 

Stark Jas.  A.  Saxton :  Canton.  ."^ 

Summit H.  P.  Canon Akron. 

Tuscarawas U.  C.  Deardorff Canal  Dover. 

Union R.  D.  Reed Milford  Center. 

Warren L.  G.  Anderson Franklin. 

Wayne • John  McClellan Wooster. 

Williams- Wm.  N.  Noble Bryan. 

Wood John  Bates Perrysburg. 

Wyandot T.  V.  Reber Upper  Sandusky. 

The  President  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows : 

Gentlemen — I  have  been  absent  from  Ohio  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
past  year,  and,  therefore,  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  minate  or  aocaiate 
statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State.  For  the 
same  reason  I  will  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  topics  which  should  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Convention ;  these  matters  I  may  safely  leave  to  other 
members  of  the  Board  .who  have  been  able  to  bestow  more  thought  upon 
them.  I  will  content  myself  with  offering  you,  in  view  of  our  national 
struggle,  my  congratulations  on  the  fact  of  our  meeting,  and  the  favorable 
circumstances  in  which  we  meet. 

Happily  for  us  the  founders  of  our  State  government  laid  its  foundatioM 
in  justice.  Those  honest  men  accepted  as  true  the  maxim  that  a  fair  day's 
labor  is  entitled  to  a  fair  day's  wages — that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire" — and  that  for  securing  profitable  labor  compeusation  is  better  thl^ii 
coercion.  The  institutions  of  the  State  reared  on  such  a  basis  proved  at- 
tractive to  the  industrious,  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  of  older 
States  and  countries,  and  consequently  Ohio  has  now  a  large  and  compar- 
atively homogeneous  population — ^peacefuI,  prosperous  and  happy.    The 
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States  on  the  South  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  their  begionings,  adopted  the 
policy  of  obtaining  labor  by  coercion  rather  than  by  compensation,  and 
thus  unwittingly  doomed  one  portion  of  their  people  to  idleness  and  its 
attendants  and  the  other  portion  to  ignorance  and  its  evils,  and  made  in- 
dustry, enterprise  and  thrift  impossible. 

To-day  we  can  see  the  opposite  results  of  these  dijfferent  systems,  for 
those  that  sowed  the  good  seeds  of  truth  and  justice  have  harvested  peace 
and  plenty,  while  those  that  sowed  the  wind  have  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
In  Ohio  our  barns  are  full  and  our  homes  are  secure— our  little  children 
go  to  the  district  school  and  return  as  merrily  as  ever,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  without  fear  or  molestation. 
But  in  the  States  that  adopted  coercion  there  is  now  famine  and  terror; 
their  once  fruitful  fields  are  uncultivated  and  their  once  pleasant  homes 
are  desolate,  and  the  people  by  thousands  are  fleeing  for  their  lives.  It  is, 
I  think,  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  seen,  to  conceive  how  terrible 
is  the  ruin  that  slavery  and  treason  have  wrought 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  then,  on  the  prosperous  and  happy  con- 
dition of  our  State,  and  upon  the  peace  and  security  which  make  sach  a 
meeting  as  this  possible.  In  comparison  with  the  people  of  many  States 
we  enjoy  much  for  which  it  certainly  becomes  us  to  be  deeply  thankfuL 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Townshend's  remarks,  Mr.  Klippart  stated 
that  two  reports  had  been  submitted  from  Ashland  county — one  from 
Hayesville  and  the  other  from  Ashland — and  asked  which  he  should  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  Waddle  moved  that  the  papers  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  a\inounced  Messrs.  Kaufifman,  McClung  and  Welch,  as 
said  committee. 

Judge  Jones  then  spoke  as  follows : 

As  there  seems  to  be  no  business  before  the  Convention  claiming  imme- 
diate attention,  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  State  Board  last  year»  the  present  conditions  and  prospects, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  County  Societies,  upon  which  this  organization 
depends  for  its  existence. 

Four  years  ago,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  passed  by  this  Convention,.  \ 
the  State  Board  adopted  the  system  of  holding  the  Fair  two  years  in  one^ 
place.  That  was  carried  out  at  Dayton,  where  it  was  held  two  years,  and. 
subsequently  at  Cleveland.  It  had  been  supposed  by  this  Convention,  in^ 
passing  that  resolution  of  instruction  to  the  Board,  that  in  this  way  a  por* 
tion  of  the  expense  in  fitting  up  the  grounds  would  be  saved  and  its  con* 
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dition  improred.  And  so  it  has  turned  out  Why,  at  the  end  of  the  fiisl 
year,  at  Dayton,  there  was  no  surplus  in  our  Treasury ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  with  a  much  smaller  attendance — for  that  was  the  jear 
memorable  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war — we  had  still  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasury.  So  at  Oleveland,  a  larger  surplus  has  been  realized  than 
the  Board  ever  had ;  as  the  President  said  in  his  opening  remarks,  it  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $9,000.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  that  sum  repre- 
sents all  we  have.  This  success  in  holding  the  Fairs  during  the  past  four 
years  has  proved  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  making  the  system  less  mi- 
gratory  than  before.  Now,  having  this  money  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
first  time  since  the  organization,  the  question  has  occurred  to  th^  Board— 
what  shall  we  do  beside  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  annu- 
ally ?  What  else  can  we  do  towards  increasing  the  efficiency  of  these 
organizations — County  and  State  ? 

We  have  had  under  consideration  the  matter  of  enlarging  the  Library. 
It  already  contains  a  large  number  of  volumes,  embracing  every  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  Board  will  probably  increase  the  number  by 
some  two  hundred  volumes.  We  have  been  corresponding  with  the  Score- 
taries  of  other  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  reports,  with  a  view 
to  their  distribution  to  the  County  Societies  of  our  State,  and  in  this  way 
suggesting  to  these  Societies  the  propriety  of  establishing  county  libraries 
for  the  use  of  their  own  members.  In  this  manner  the  ^rmers  will  acquire 
much  valuable  information  accessible  in  no  other  way.  ' 

We  have  proposed,  also,  that  County  Societies  shall  make  some  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  these  Conventions. 
A  few  have  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  such  expense,  but  some  do 
not.  We  should  have  men  come  up  here  annually  wb^will  stay  and  con- 
sult and  deliberate  upon  the  important  questions  that  come  up  for  consid- 
eration. In  the  State  of  Maine,  poor  in  its  soil  and  its  resources^  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agricultural  Society  consult  together  for  two  weeks,  and  their 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  There  are 
fiirmers  in  this  State  capable  of  imparting  much  valuable  information  and 
advice  upon  questions  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  which  come  up  for  legislative  action.  As  it  now  is,  gentlemen 
are  in  the  habit  of  coming  up  here  year  after  year,  meeting  in  the  morning' 
to  hear  the  preliminary  reports,  and,  without  having  time  to  consider  any 
of  the  questions  of  vitd  importance,  are  off  for  home  in  the  evening.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  question  presented  this  morning  in  the  Ashland  county 
case — ^why,  before  the  committee  can  decide  upon  that^  this  Convention 
will  be  ready  to  adjourn.  Now,  gentlemen,  no  Society  in  the  United 
States  has  so  little  inftuenoe,  oonsidering  the  number  of  membenii  and 
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ooDflidering  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Webster,  that  Agrioultiire  feeds  tis  and 
clothes  U8,  and  without  Agrioultnre  we  would  have  no  Oommeroe— -that 
of  these  three,  Agrioultore,  Man^factQres  and  Commeroe,  Agriculture  is 
the  hope  of  the  nation.  But  here  in  Ohio,  the  i^onlturist  is  at  home 
oonsideriog  how  best  to  carry  on  his  business.  There  is  no  oo«operation ; 
we  have  nothing  to  bring  us  together.  We  have  nothing  in  the^  world  by 
which  fanners  can  come  together  like  other  classes,  or,  for  instance,  by 
combination  so  arranged  as  to  make  their  influence  felt — nothing  except 
this  organization  with  its  annual  Convention  of  only  a  day.  There  are 
many  questions,  probably,  of  State  interest  touching  agriculture,  that  it 
would  be  proper  and  competent  for  this  Convention  to  consider.  I  wish 
to  observe  farther  in  regard  to  this  question  of  our  influence,  that  the  Wool 
Growers'  Convention,  sitting  on  yesterday,  is  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
what  I  have  said.  Why  was  that  isolated  from  every  other  branch  of 
agriculture  ?  The  reason  is  because  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  commerce, 
And  baa  brought  capital  and  energy  to  its  support  Gentlemen  are  en* 
gaged  in  it  largely,  and  the  same  enterprise  that  is  exhibited  in  all  branches 
of  trade  is  manifesting  iteelf  there. 

This  question  of  the  acceptance  of  the  grant  of  680,000  aeres  of  land  for 
the  endowment  of  agricultuial  colleges,  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
by  the  General  Government,  needs  further  consideration.  At  the  last 
Convention  the  Legislature  was  recommended  to  accept  the  grant,  but  il 
was  not  done.  All  the  other  loyal  States,  except  Indiana  and  Kentucky, 
have  accepted  this  munificent  gift,  and  many  of  them  have  located  their 
lands,  principally  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  where  a  profitable  market 
promises  to  open  at  an  early  day.  And  here  we  are  behindhand — 630,000 
acres  ofiered  which  we  do  not  propose  to  accept!  I  hope  the  Convention 
will  take  some  action  in  the  matter.  As  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
grant  after  it  is  accepted  is  another  matter  altogether. 

We  have  been  thinking  also  of  offering  a  premium  for  agricultural  sur* 
veys  of  counties.  These  surveys  will  embiace  a  description  of  the  soil, 
productp,  and  particularly  of  the  farm  management  in  different  counties,  so 
that  farmers  shall  have  their  attenti^  called  to  what  is  good  farm  man* 
lament  We  hope,  by  the  comparisons  which  will  result  from  these  sur* 
veys,  that  we  shall  improve  the  general  condition  of  agriculture  through* 
out  the  State.  We  have  supposed,  also,  that  if  these  Societies  improve  thtt 
time  in  these  investigations,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  these  coUegeSi 
agriculture  would  have  greater  charms  than  it  has  bad  heretofore.  From 
the  birth  of  this  Republic  we  have  been  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  the 
greatest  men  of  the  countiy  have  been  born  and  bred  upon  farms;  bol 
agriculture  does  not  seem  to  have  oharms  enough  to  retain  them  thera 
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And  henoe  we  see  the  most  intelligeDt  and  active  of  oar  friends  flocking  to 
the  towns  and  cities  and  giving  their  attention  to  trades  and  professions. 
Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  so  improve  agricaltnre,  and  so  improve  the 
condition  of  agriculturists,  that  the  most  lekmed  and  energetic  shall  remain 
fiinners  and  give  their  best  intellects  and  their  attainments  to  the  subject 
of  agriculture. 

AOBICULTUBAL  COLLEaS  QUESnOI^. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.    In  order  to  make  that  practicable  I  offer  the  following 

resolution : 

BeaoUftdf  That  the  State  of  Ohio  ought  to  aeeq4  the  grant  of  land  for  the  establiahment  of 
ilgricultoral  colleges  as  soon  as  possible. 

N.  B.  Gatbs,  of  Lorain.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  States  have  accepted 
this  grant  made  by  the  General  Gt>vernment,  but  the  State  of  Ohio  seems 
to  remain  indifferent  to  this  magnificent  offer.  I  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  accept  it  I  was  reading,  quite  recently,  the  annual  message  of 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  shows  that  their  colleges  are 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Although  we  have  advantages  as  an  agri- 
cultural  State  superior  to  Pennsylvania,  yet  she  is  ahead  of  us.  Why  do 
not  we  accept  this  grant  of  land  ? 

I  like  the  remarks  of  Judge  Jones  on  the  various  questions  presented  by 
him.  He  is  right  when  he  says  we  ought  to  spend  more  time  here  to  dis- 
cuss agricultural  matters.  We  come  in  the  night  time  and  hardly  stay 
through  the  following  day,  and  of  course  very  little  is  accomplished. 
Now,  when  we  have  an  election  this  afternoon  members  will  be  rushing 
home,  and  that  important  matter  will  be  neglected.  The  Ashland  county 
matter  ought  to  be  settled  and  settled  at  once,  and  when  it  comes  up  again 
I  shall  move  to  have  it  settled,  no  matter  what  the  report  of  the  committee 
may  be.  [Laughter.]  We  ought  to  spend  considerable  time  here  to  make 
our  influence  felt  We  do  our  legislation  in  one  day  at  railroad  speed  and 
accomplish  very  little.  We  ought  to  spend  one  week  here  at  least — two 
would  be  better.  The  necessary  agricultural  legislation  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly considered  by  us,  for  it  is  presumed  that  we  understand  our  busi- 
ness better  than  those  who  are  not  practical  agriculturists.  The  men  we 
elect  to  fill  this  Senate  Chamber  are  mostly  lawyers,  and  they  meet  to- 
gether for  other  purposes  than  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Now, 
Ohio  is  an  agricultural  State,  and  this  great  interest  ought  to  be  fostered 
and  promoted.  Our  highest  intellects  ought  to  be  agriculturists,  but  such 
does  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  son  who  does  not  love  his  father's 
&nn  goes  to  a  trade  or  profession,  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
farming  is  an  old  fogy  itietitution,  which,  if  followed,  would  not  enable 
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him  to  go  to  the  Legislature.  I  am  not  a  practical  agrictilturisi  .  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  on  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  until  I  was  21 
years  of  age,  and  then  cut  for  tHe  far  West  I  had  a  desire  to  make  some- 
thing of  myself  in  trade,  and  tlius  abandoned  the  farm ;  but  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  farming  is  the  best  business.  Matters,  however,  are  managed 
badly.  In  our  county  we  publish  an  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society.  Usually  the  records  are  kept  by  an  incompetent  secretary  in 
pencil,  which  no  one  can  make  out  intelligently.  This  is  the  way  our  re- 
ports are  carried  on.  Every  thing  is  left  to  the  last  day  when  all  is  hurry 
and  bustle,  and  when  each  one  is  in  eager  chase  after  the  dollars  andcents^ 
which  being  secured  they  rush  away.  Let  us  have  some  action  whereby 
we  can  create  an  interest  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  McClung  of  Miami,  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  land  grant  He  said — I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Convention  last  year  met  with  a  favorble 
response,  and  I  think  the  only  reason  the  bill  did  not  pass  the  Legisla- 
ture was  for  the  lack  of  time.  This  project  was  one  of  very  considerable 
magnitude,  and  members  had  a  hesitancy  as  to  what  was  best  for  the  accept- 
ance of  this  grant.  A  bill  was  presented  to  accept  the  grant,  that  met  the 
approbation  of  the  agricultural  members  of  both  Houses;  and  the  grant 
would  have  been  accepted,  I  think,  if  there  hadn't  been  another  year  in 
which  to  accept  it  It  was  put  off  with  that  idea,  that  it  would  be  accepted 
by  this  General  Assembly.  There  was  a  general  disposition  to  accept  the 
grant  if  we  had  known  what  to  have  done  with  it  We  wanted  to  make' 
agriculture  occupy  a  position  that  would  make  it  felt  throughout  the  State, 
and  attract  the  attention  that  is  its  due.  My  idea  was  to  have  a  place  to 
which  the  farmer's  boy  could  go— a  No.  1  place,  which  would  stand  as 
high  as  our  best  theological  colleges.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  General  Assembly  will  accept  that  grant  My.  successor  here  is 
a  friend  to  agriculture,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  go  for  it  There  is  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  we  shall  dispose  of  this  thing ;  some  thinking  that  we 
shall  be  like  the  boy  who  drew  an  elephant  at  Bamum's  Museum — will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it 

There  is  aiiother  question  that  came  up  before  the  General  Assembljr. 
Parties  desired  to  have  the  grant  divided  up  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
This  was  somewhat  against  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  mem- 
bers being  desirous  to  put  the  agricultural  college  as  far  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  political  affairs  as  possible.  Now,  it  looks  to  me  that  wepught  to 
have  this  college  in  one  place.  If  we  divide  up  the  grant  and  endow  sev- 
eral institutions,  we  will  find  that  we  shall  have  less  influenoe  than  with 
one  thorough  institution.  Here  lies  the  one  great  difficulty  in  our  way-*  > 
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we  do  not  put  forth  in  anj  morement  a  oneness  of  effort  So,  if  we  nnder: 
take  to  establish  two  or  four  colleges  we  shall  £Edl.  After  having  tried  one 
college  and  it  shall  have  proved  anooessfnl,  we  can  then  try  another,  if 
thought  best  I  should  like  to  have  gentlemen  express  their  opinions  on 
this  subject^  as  it  is  a  practical  question  that  will  come  before  the  General 
Assembly.  If  we  only  get  one  college  and  it  is  a  success,  then  we  can 
have  any  number  more.  The  Agricultural  Committees  of  both  Houses 
last  winter  were  unanimously  agreed  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Eabl  of  Lucas.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another  point  involved 
in  the  resolutions  presented ;  that  is,  whether  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
will  Qgree  to  accept  the  donation  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  agriculture.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  grant,  but  as  to  how  it  shall  be  disposed 
of  when  received.  It  is  now  the  desire  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  to  accept  this. donation  made  by  the  National  Government  Then 
let  the  grant  be  accepted,  and  if  the  present  Legislature  £siils  in  unanimity 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fond,  let  them  leave  that  to  those  who  may  come 
after  them;  but  do  not  let  them  throw  away  so  important  a  grant  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  resolation  will  be  adopted,  and  when  the  question  comes 
before  the  Legislature,  let  the  wisest  heads  get  together  and  mature  a  plan. 

Mr.  MoOlung.  The  bill  before  the  General  Assembly  not  only  involves 
the  acceptance  of  this  grant,  but  certain  conditions  that  are  essential  The 
act  of  Congress  provides  that  we  cannot  accept  this  grant  until  we  arrange 
what  we  are  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  censure  the  last  Legislature  for 
the  course  they  pursued  in  this  matter.    They  were  inflaenced,  no  doubt,  i 

by  the  action  of  the  late  Auditor,  who  was  always  watchful  of  the  | 

Treasury  of  the  State.    His  report  was  adverse  to  the  acceptance  of  the  I 

grant    And  although  at  that  time  I  felt  as  I  now  feel,  that  the  State  ought  ' 

to  accept  this  grant,  I  have  no  criticism  to  pass  upon  those  who  thought  | 

otherwise.    The  burdens  of  that  Legislature  were  onerous,  as  it  was  re-  I 

quiied  to  consider  measures  which  should  enable  the  State  to  do  its  share  I 

in  canying  on  the  war.    The  maturing  of  an  act  as  asked  by  this  Con  ven-  | 

tion,  required  a  good  deal  of  time  and  careful  consideration,  as  it  involved  I 

not  merely  the  acceptance  of  the  grant,  but  the  legislation  necessaiy  to 
put  it  in  practical  operation.  But  this  year  the  situation  is  different  and 
more  auspicious  than  last  The  people  seem  to  carry  themselves  as  if 
th^  burdens  sat  easy  upon  them.  Their  &ith  insures  success.  And  now 
that  peace  almost  dawns  upon  us,  it  is  proper  to  consider  this  munificent 
gramti  and  it  becomes  the  State  of  Ohio  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  to 
aooept  it    I  hope  that  the  ezpreosioa  of  this  sentiment  upon  the  part  of 
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iSt^  body,  may  be  heard  by  the  L^idature  of  the  Stale^  and  that  they 
xoay  take  such  wise  meaeurea  aa  ahall  secare  to  vm  this  giant  of  land.  I 
tnist,  therefore,  that  the  reeolatio&  may  pass  this  Oonrentioa  UQanimoudy, 
and  that  it  may  also  leeeive  the  approbation  of  the  Executive  I>epartiaeat 
of  the  State. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  oarrrad  unanimoiudy*] 

STATE  AaBIOULTUBAL  FUND. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Welch,  of  Richland,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Besdwdy  That  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltare  aak  the  Legislatore  to  appropriate  ten  tboit- 
and  dollars  to  be  awarded  in  preminnu  at  the  next  Agricnltural  Fair  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Welch.  One  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  &yor  of  the  resolntion. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  State  of  Ohio  to  pay  these  premiums  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  while  that  sum  in  addition  to  the  funds  the  Board 
will  have,  will  give  such  premiums  as  will  induce  men  to  go  there  who 
never  before  have  attended  a  Skate  Fair,  and  who  will  bring  stock  there 
such  as  has  never  been  seen  at  a  Mr.  As  it  now  is,  there  is  not  suJBident 
inducement  for  this  class  of  men  to  run  the  risk  of  damage  and  injury  to 
stock,  consequent  upon  railroad  transportation,  and  bring  their  fine  stock 
for  competition  at  our  fairs.  The  sum,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  nothing 
to  the  State.  In  iUchland  county,  in  1863,  the  people  paid  $40,000  towards 
crushing  out  this  infernal  rebellion.  Now  if  Bichland  county  can  pay 
$40,000,  what  cannot  the  great  State  of  Ohio  pay  ?  There  are  a  great 
many  men  of  this  kind  in  the  State  who  withhold  their  support  from  agri- 
cultural societies,  because  there  is  nothing  offered  sufficient  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Svery  one  knows  that  agriculture  is  the  great  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  whitens  the  seas  with  the  sails  of  commerce,  that  it  improves 
and  civilizes  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West  and  builds  towns  and  cities. 
Why,  the  gentleman  of  the  Senate  who  strives  to  make  a  popular  record, 
gets  his  backbone,  gets  his  very  style  from  agriculture.  [Applause  and 
laughter].  Let  us  draw  out  the  best  stock  and  the  best  products  and  noutn- 
ufaotures  from  every  section  of  the  country.  There  is  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Vermont,  the  victor  at  the  Hamburg  Exhibition,  who  should  be  induced 
to  visit  Ohio  and  enter  his  sheep  at  our  fair.  If  he  comes,  we  want  the 
ability  or  means  to  give  him  a  premium  such  as  no  Dutch  Count  can  com- 
pete with.     [Applause.] 

The  speaker  again  stated  that  the  sum  would  be  noihinig  for  the  State 
to  pay,  which  had  never  contributed  anything  towards  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  save  an  annual  pittance  from  escheated  lands  and  show 
fioBOKS.  The  Stal»— rich  in  soil  and  in  leaomoei  ■  ought  in  £AOt  to  ooft- 
Inbute  $20,000  for  premiums. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  tbiok  we  ought  to  pass  this  resolation.  I  do  not 
think  it  a  proper  time  to  add  to  the  taxes  of  the  State,  nor  is  it  right  to 
buy  these  Shylocks  of  the  farm  to  bring  their  stock  to  the  fair.  It  is  asking 
too  much  of  the  Legislature.  By  virtue  of  the  resolution  just  passed,  we 
are  requiring  of  the  General  Assembly  the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  grant  of  land  for  agricultural  pur-  - 
poses.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  land  are  to  be  invested  in  bonds, 
the  revenue  from  which  goes  to  endow  the  colleges,  but  before  we  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  lands  the  Legislature  has  got  to  do  something  for  the 
erection  of  buildings.  As  I  said  before,  the  gentleman's  resolution  asks 
too  much.  Last  year  we  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  kill  all  the  dogs 
m  Ohio;  next  we  ask  them  to  build  colleges  for  us;  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  Shylocks  of  the  country  for  bringing  their  stock  to  our 

fitirs. 

Judge  Jones.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Eichland,  a  modification, 
of  his  resolution,  (and  I  will  9end  up  a  substitute  to  that  effect,)  so  as  to  ask 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate  annually  $3,000  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ofiice  of  the  State  Board,  instead  of  the  money  we  now  receive 
from  escheated  lands  and  show  licenses,  which  amount  to  very  little.  In 
the  case  of  escheated  lands  the  heir  may  appear  and  recover.  That  is, 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  money  which  we  may  receive  this  year 
from  the  sale  of  escheated  lands,  next  year  we  may  be  required  to  pay  back ; 
ao  that  some  years  we  do  not  get  anything,  while  other  years  we  may 
receive  from  two  to  four  thousand  dollars.  And  in  lieu  of  this-  revenue 
which  may  be  valuable  to  the  State,  I  propose  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
enact  a  law  appropriating  this  specific  sum  of  $3,000. 

In  regard  to  premiums,  I  will  say  that  we  pay  larger  premium/than  any 
other  society  in  the  country.  We  do  not  give  pictures,  but  we  pay  a  bonus. 
And  if  the  Legislature  Will  give  us  a  fund  to. pay  the  office  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  the  State  Fair  will  raise  enough  money  for  the  pre- 
miums. 

The  substitute  proposed  by  Judge  Jones  was  in  the  following  language : 

Resolved  That  the  LegisUture  be  memorialized  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  three  thouFand  dol- 
lars annually  to  defray  the  expenaes  of  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  lien  of 
tke  fund  now  provided  by  law. 

PREMIUMS  ON"  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Gates.    I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Jones  in  this  matter.    I  think 
in  legaid  to  premiums  the  Fair  can  take  care  o£*tself.    I  beg  leave  to  ofter 
.  the  following  resolution  : 

Seaolvtdf  That  the  State  Boaid  of  Agricnltarc  be  instructed,  in  ao  arranging  their  annual  pre- 
mium liBt,  as  to  pay  separate  and  independent  premiums  on  all  the  different  claaees  of  oatUe 
leared  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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Owing  to  the  wiadom  of  the  State  Board  they  have  thrown  out  all  olaaaes 
except  Shorthorns.  There  is  a  sort  of  Shorthorn  aristocracy  in  this  State, 
and,  as  can  plainly  be  seen,  they  always  come  out  ahead.  [Laughter.]  At 
Cleveland,  as  usual,  I  found  the  Shorthorns  represented,  but  no  Devons. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  State  Fair  everybody  knows.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Pair  there  was  a  plausible  excuse  for  limiting  the  premiums  to 
one  class,  but  there  is  no  excuse  now.  At  our  home  Fair  when  we  came 
to  fill  up  our  cattle  stalls,  notwithstanding  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and 
cold  and  unpleasant,  thers  were  Devons,  Shorthorns  and  Ayrshires,^  How 
was  it  at  the  State  Fair?  There  were  but  about  one-half  of  the  stalls 
filled  I  I  knew  how  it  would  be  well  enough— as  usual.  Shorthorns  car- 
ried the  day.  What  did  it  show?  That  the  interest  of  agriculture  was 
running  down,  and  that  the  State  of  Ohio  had  become  poverty-stricken. 
[Laughter.  J  Now,  we  can  well  afford  to  pay  premiums  on  all  these  classes 
of  stock,  but  the  fact  is,  as  I  before  stated,  they  have  dwindled  down  until 
we  have  only  Shorthorns.  We  have  Hereford  men  in  our  county,  of  whom 
we  are  proud.  Lorain  bears  the  premium  on  Hereford  cattle,  which  are 
certainly  the  best  in  one  particular,  viz:  as  beef  cattle.  Give  me  Hereford 
beef  in  preference  to  Shorthorns.  I  am  a  judge  of  good  beei^  and  a  judge 
of  good  living  also.    I  hope  the  Convention  will  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Waddle,  of  Clark.  The  gentleman  says  that  no  premiums  were 
(^ered  at  the  last  Fair  on  Devons,  Herefords  and  Ayrshires;  I  would  ask 
him  if  there  was  one  offered  on  Shorthorns  ? 

Mr.  GATsa  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as  all  the  cattle  were  otovm 
dass. 

Mr.  John  K  Greens  of  Hamilton  Co.  At  first  I  felt  disposed  to  fiivoT 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Lorain,  but  it  is  dear  now  why  it  should 
be  defeated.  During  the  two  years  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
we  paid  for  Hereford  cattle  about  twice  as  much  as  for  Shorthorns. 

Judge  Jones.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  that  herd  of  Ayrshires  from 
Hamilton  county  was  ever  paid  for? 

Mr.  Greens.  Yes,  sir,  about  twice.  [Laughter.]  Now,  I  am  in  favor 
ofoffering  a  premium  on  all  cattle  exhibited  of  the  Pennyroyal  breed, 
[laughter,]  and  if  successful,  let  the  gentleman's  Devons  and  Hereford^ 
oome  in  for  a  share.  But  a  truce  to  this  badinage.  The  reason  that  none 
but  Shorthorns  are  found  at  the  Fairs  to  receive  premiums  is  because  thai 
in  this  enlightened  day  of  agriculture  everybody  is  ashamed  to  exhibit 
anything  else  but  Shorthorns. 

Mr.  Gates.  If  the  gentleman  has  any  Pennyroyal  cattle  I  hope  to  see 
them  at  the  Fair,  and  that  a  premium  will  be  offered  on  them.  [Laughter.] 
Bat,  Mr.  Chairman,  thia  is  the  point  I  am  urgmg— give  the  different  breeds 
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of  cattle  in  the  Stato  a  olmnce.  Hereford  cattle  stand  nesct  to  Shorthorns 
in  England,  and  in  regard  to  beef  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  So 
bring  on  jour  Ayrshire  and  Pennyroyal,  and  let  us  see  those  stalls  hereto- 
fore empty,  all  filled,  and  see  who  should  have  the  premiums  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Judge  Jones.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Lorain  in  regard 
to  that  resolution,  that  if  the  Board  considered  itself  bound  by  it,  it  would 
make  a  greater  number  of  premiums  than  we  have  e¥er  had.  There  are 
some  Deyon  and  Hereford  cattle  in  the  State,  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  herds  are  bred  pure.  The  Board  expresses  no  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  does  not  discuss  the  kinds  of  cattle.  There  are  requisites  in  determin- 
ing the  class  of  cattle  profitable  on  the  farm,  which  all  fanners  recognize. 
The  quantity  and  richness  of  the  milk,  quality  of  beef,  cost  of  keeping,  etc 
Whatever  breed  will  fill  all  these  purposes,  seems  to  be  the  kind  we  want 
If  the  gentleman  will  make  his  resolution  specific,  we  can  then  determine 
what  action  should  be  had. 

Mr.  Oates  reiterated  his  arguments,  but  declined  to  modify  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Waddle,  This  is  an  old  subject,  as  it  has  been  before  the  Board  for 
years.  The  gentleman  complains  of  the  preponderance  of  Shorthorns* 
Now,  in  the  premium  list  of  the  last  Fair,  there  were  two  classes.  Thers 
were  thorough-bred  (that  is  the  propear  term  to  use,)  without  reference  to 
SJborthoms  as  a  class.  The  fact  is,  the  champions  of  the  Longhoms  did 
xK)t  like  to  put  them  alongside  the  Shorthorns— the  comparison  would  haye 
been  too  ridiculous.  A  few  years  ago  I  examined  this  matter,  and  I  found 
that  for  every  Hereford  exhibited  the  Board  had  paid  $20 ;  and  for  every 
Ayrshire  we  had  paid  $20;  and  for  every  Shorthorn  we  had  paid  $128. 
Now,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  having  so  many  classes  of  cattle.  I  sup* 
pose  it  is  the  business  of  this  Board  to  introduce  into  the  country  and  pro- 
mote that  interest  of  agriculture  which  is  the  nK>st  profitable  to  the  farmers 
o£  Ohio ;  and  I  suppose  that  no  man  in  Ohio  con  make  Hereford  and  Devon 
oatde  profitable  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Oatss.    Whoever  saw  Shorthorn  oxen  ? 

Mr.  Waddlb.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Board, 
wd  he  will  see  that  the  greatest  number  of  premiums  has  been  given  to 
Shorthorn  oxen.  At  the  Cleveland  Fair  the  premium  for  oxen  was  taken 
^y  Shorthorn  ox^o. 

Mr.  GATiSb  With  us  we  have  nothing  but  Devon  oxen — Shorthorns 
would  be  a  great  curiosity. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  <»  the  ^solution  offered  by  Mr.  Gates,  and  it 
was  lost 
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VIEMBSBS  OF  THE  STATS  BOARD. 

Mr.  STEYKKa    1  moye  that  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  membera  of 
the  Board  be  annotinoed,  that  the  Secretary  may  have  them  printed  during 
reoess. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  nominations  made : 

Thomas  C.  Jones,  of  Delaware. 

W.F.  Greer,  of  Lake. 

R  M.  Montgomery,  of  Mahoning. 

James  Fullington,  of  Union. 

R  R  Donnelly,  of  Wayne. 

John  Sears,  of  Medina. 

Isaac  Thomas,  of  Harrison. 

Judge  Barton,  of  Belmont. 

James  Buckingham,  of  Muskingum. 

Nelson  J.  Tumey,  of  Pickaway. 

D.  B.  Updegraff,  of  Jefferson. 

W.  B.  McQung,  of  Miami. 

Davis  Miles,  of  Morrow. 

Judge  JoNsa  I  wish  to  state  to  this  Board  that  I  am  not  a  oandidaile 
for  re-election.  I  would  not  have  been  a  candidate  two  years  ago,  if  my 
wife  had  not  insisted  that  this  was  the  most  respectable  body  she  ever  saw 
me  in,  and  wanted  me  to  continue  in  the  place  two  years  more.  [LanghtorJ 

Mr.  McMillan  moved  that  the  election  be  had  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  which  was  agreed  to. 

DISTRICrP  AND  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Earle  of  Lucas,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Ssfdlvedt  That  ii  be  reeommended  to  tiie  farmed  and  others  of  this  State,  In  addiiion  f 
County  Sooietiesy  to  organise  in  eaeh  Oongresaional  District  a  District  Agricnltual  Sooiei^, 
which  BhaU  hold  its  Fair  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  holding  the  State  Fair. 

Bsfolved,  That  it  be  reeommended  to  the  Gooaly  Soeieties  to  hold  their  Fairs  prior  to  ^b^iaAl^ 
fixed  for  holding  the  District  Faiia  la  their  respective  Districts,  and  that  in  awardipg-pipmlaflil 
•— eepeoiallj  to  iive  stock,  or  important  improTementSi  a  condition  of  the  award  be  that  the  sub- 
ject thereof  shall  also  be  reqnired  to  present  the  same  for  exhibition  at  the  District  Fair. 

SeaUved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  District  Societies  in  making  their  award«t,  to  adopt 
a  similar  condition  providing  that  the  subject  of  the  premium  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fajr. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Earle  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
consideration  of  members. 

A  zecess  was  then  taken  nntil  two  o'clock  P.  M. 
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AFTKB^OOK  SESSION. 

Upon  leassembliDg  in  the  afternoon,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Waddle,  the 
Presidents  of  Independent  Agricultaral  Societies  and  all  persons  interested 
in  agriculture  were  invited  to  take  seats  in  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Waddle  offered  the  following  resolution: 

RetoUed,  That  the  reporta  of  Independent  District  Agricaltural  Sooietiee  be  incorporated  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Greene  county,  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  District  Society  com- 
prising parts  of  Fayette,  Clark,  Madison  and  Greene  counties.  He  said 
that  they  had  held  five  Fairs  which  had  proved  a  perfect  success  in  point 
of  reoeipts  and  attendance.  They  did  not  ask  anything  of  the  State. 
They  had  money  in  the  Treasury  and  plenty  of  it  They  had  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  some  share  in  the  State  Agricultural  reports.  All  they 
asked  was  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

THE  TOBACCO  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Butler,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Bmhedf  That  to  tax  Tobacco  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  would  be  inimical  of  one  of  the 
'beit  AgrioaUural  interests  in  the  State,  and  that  this  Board  should  take  measures  to  prevent 
sooii  legislation  by  Congress  as  would  materially  affect  this  or  any  other  Agricultural  product 
of  the  State. 

S$f6M^  That  oar  Representatives  In  Congress  have  their  attention  called  to  this  subject  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  forwarding  to  each  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Gbkenk,  I  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  Gen.  Loudon,  of  Brown 
oonnty,  with  ns  to-day.  As  he  is  largely  concerned  in  the  culture  of 
tobaeoo,  I  move  that  he  be  heard  on  the  subject 

Q-en.  Loudon  responded.  I  was  once  in  the  habit  of  making  speeches, 
but  of  late  I  have  done  nothing  in  that  line.  When  I  used  to  attend  meet- 
ings heve^  it  seemed  to  me  that  something  was  not  right  in  the  action  of 
the  Board*  I  supposed  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be  to  benefit  all  of  the 
agrioultural  interests  of  the  State;  yet  they  refused  to  encourage  the  pro- 
dooiioii  of  tobaooo.  We  all  know  that  this  interest  cannot  extend  over 
the  State,  as  all  kinds  of  soil  are  not  adapted  to  its  cultivation;  but  the 
shale  limestone  lands  of  the  river  counties  are  adapted  to  it,  and  they  are 
bound  to  be  the  most  productive  lands  of  Ohio — ^particularly  for  tobacco 
and  wine.  Let  me  assure  thc^gentlemen  who  have  heretofore  sneered  at 
tobaooo,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  cotton  of  the  North.  Cotton  is  King  in  the 
South,  and  tobacco  will  be  King  in  this  State.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the 
amount  of  money  tobacco  brings  into  the  State.  The  tobacco-growers  of 
the  borders  have  a  greater  crop  on  each  acre  than  can  be  produced  in  any 
other  interest    When  several  years  ago  I  offered  to  give  a  pemium  on  ihe 
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acre  of  ground  prodiioing  the  best  tobacco,  members  of  the  Board  ridiotEiled 
it)  hitching  on  in  derision  "rot-gat- whisky,"  and  yet  tobacco  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  is  growing  up  in  a  mighty  interest  Shall  this  course  be  pur- . 
sued  7  Sball  tobacco,  the  finest  crop  in  Southern  Ohio,  be  cast  down  and 
trampled  under  foot?  I  hope  that  gentlemen  coming  up  here  to  protect 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  interests  of 
this  portion  of  the  State.  Your  flat  lands  of  the  Central  and  Northern 
portions  of  the  State  are  devoted  to  general  agriculture,  but  with  us  we 
must  depend  upon  specialities.  These  lands,  the  hill  sides  of  Brown 
oounty,  were  advertised  for  sale  a  few  years  ago,  and  nobody  would  bid 
over  62^  cents  per  acre ;  and  now  this  same  land  is  worth  $500  per  acre. 
The  Germans  have  taught  us  a  good  deal  in  this  matter.  By  their  skill 
and  industry  they  have  taken  these  shale  hills  and  made  them  the  best 
producing  lands  in  Ohio. 

Congress  is  about  to  tax  tobacco  in  the  leaf  20  cents  per  pound.  If  Con- 
gress does  that,  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  culture  in  Ohio.  If  that  is  donei 
in  order  for  the  producer  to  get  15  cents  per  pound,  the  amount  it  is  worth 
to-day,  he  will  have  to  add  20  cents  per  pound,  which  will  make  it  cost  85 
oents.  Then  the  merchant  must  have  a  commission  for  handling  the  to- 
bacco, and  that  promises  to  bring  tobacco  in  the  leaf  up  to  40  cents,  more 
than  it  would  pay  a  foreign  dealer  after  exporting  it  I  have  already 
shown  the  importance  of  this  interest,  and  if  it  is  encouraged  it  will  pay 
the  Government  a  greater  tax  than  corn.  Now  I  ask,  gentlemen,  that  if 
this  is  a  leading  interest  of  a  portion  of  the  State,  why  not  let  it  take  a 
share  in  the  premiums  of  the  State  ?  The  ground  is  good  for  nothing  else. 
I  believe  that  every  interest  should  be  fostered  by  this  Society;  and  I  will 
state  here,  that  I  believe  something  should  be  done  for  the  wine  interest — 
that  a  premium  oaght  to  be  offered  for  the  best  manufiictured  grape  wine. 
In  conclusion,  as  touching  the  remark  I  have  made,  I  offer  the  following 
resolutions : 

[Objections  being  made,  the  resolutions  were  read  as  part  of  the  remarks 
of  Gen.  Loudon.] 

BmMi,  That  fhe  Agricaltaral  Bofttd  be  reciaested  to  offisr  tbe  foUowiog  premiams  on  To- 
baooo  raised  in  the  State  of  Ohio :  $10  for  five  hands  each.  Mason  County  Seed  Leaf  and  of 
the  best  mannfM>taring  kind ;  $5  for  second  class ;  $60  for  the  beet  hogshead  of  each  of  the 
first  class ;  $26  for  the  beet  hogshead  of  the  second.  Each  hogshead  to  be  inspected  at  one  of 
iSbm  warehouses  in  Cinclimati ;  the  tobacco  to  be  of  the  crop  of  preyions  year  on  which  preminni 
is  paid. 

BmcM^  That  a  premium  of  $20  shall  be  offered  for  the  best  three  samples  of  pure  Ohie 
wine,  made  firom  the  Catawba,  Virginia  Seedling  or  Delaware  grape,  and  $10  for  the  second 
best  The  wine  to  be  of  the  Tintage  of  the  year  previous  to  the  fair,  and  taken  from  casks  of 
aikast20gaUons. 

Mr.  Loudon  oontinued  his  remarks,  whioh  oovered  the  same  grounds  as  in 
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&e  first  part  of  his  speecL  He  said  that  when  the  Congrestdonal  Com- 
mittee first  proposed  a  tax  on  leaf  tobacco,  the  Baltimore  dealers  protested, 
and  tbey  abandoned  the  attempt  at  once.  Now  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Anderson  is  simply  to  bring  the  matter  before  Congress  through  the 
Secretary  of  your  meeting.  It  had  been  asserted  that  Ohio  could  never 
compete  with  Kentucky  in  raising  tobacco,  but  it  is  found  that  we  can  and 
do  beat  them  all  the  time.  And  you  will  find  that  the  best  tobacco  sold 
in  the  Cincinnati  market  at  40  cents  per  pound,  as  Mason  county,  Ky., 
tobacco,  was  really  raised  in  Brown  county,  Ohio.  It  is  discreditable  to 
this  Society  under  all  these  circumstances,  to  put  down  their  foot  upon  an 
interest  so  prolific  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Waddle.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  Inend  &om  Brown  has  proven 
too  much,  that  if  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  tobacco  than  other  produc- 
tions, then  it  can  bear  taxation. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Clermont  I  do  not  think  that  Gen,  Loudon  has  proved 
quite  as  much  as  he  might  have  proved  on  this  subject  If  he  had  gone 
ftirther  he  would  have  found  that  there  is  a  tax  now  of  15  or  20  cents  per 
pound  on  manufactured  tobacco.  We  do  not  want  to  put  a  tax  upon  leaf 
tobacco- because  we  want  to  ship  it  to  pay  some  of  our  outside  debts.  If 
you  do  put  a  tax  of  20  cents  upon  it,  then  the  price  is  increased  so  that  we 
cannot  export  it. 

Hon.  Columbus  Delano  of  Knox.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
questions  raised  by  the  gentleman,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Board  ought 
to  consider  a  little  this  question :  How  far  they  ought  to  interest  them- 
selves in  these  various  methods  belonging  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State 
80  far  as  to  influence  Congress  in  perfecting  legislation.  This  Board  has  a 
specific  duty  to  perform,  that  is  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  Now,  if  we  undertake  to  make  our- 
selves the  particular  advocates  of  any  particular  interest  of  the  State,  con- 
flicts will  ensu^  and  interrupt  the  harmony  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  Board.  My  opinion  is  that  we  had  better  not  interfere  with  such  sub- 
jects as  contemplated  in  the  resolution.  Without  considering  whether' 
there  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a  tax  on  leaf  tobacco,  I  shall  vote  against  * 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Delano.  The  government  must  raise 
revenue  to  carry  on  this  war,  and  therefore  it  is  not  for  us  to  interfere  with 
Congress  in  this  matter.  The  question  is  outside  of  the  business  of  this 
Convention,  and  I  shall  move  that  the  resolution  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Qbeens.  I  had  supposed  that  the  object  in  creating  this  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  fostering  agxi^ 
culture,  but'  it  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  special  int«z^ 
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eits,  BQoli  as  ShorthorDfl,  for  instanoe.  I  am  not  in  laTor  of  namg  tobaooo 
— ^neyer  have  used  it  myself  and  despise  it— but  I  am  astonished  at  ooming 
up  here  year  after  year  to  find  gentlemen  opposing  the  encouragement  of 
this  interest — ^to  find  that  they  ignore  it  I  hope  this  question  will  be  put 
squarely,  and  that  the  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  will  not  prevaiL 

Mr,  Gabdnsq.  a  neighbor  of  mine  has  taken  an  active  part  in  tbis 
movement  He  is  interested  in  raising  tobacco,  and  has  called  my  atten* 
tion  to  the  subject  It  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  State.  We  have  also 
manufacturers  who  are  nuUdng  large  fortunes  by  the  consumption  of 
tobaooo.  Now,  then,  the  government  is  in  straightened  circumstances,  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  war  it  is  necessary  to  taac  luxuries.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  act  will  pass  through  Congress,  but  whether  it  does  or  not^  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  body  should  exercise  a  proper  degree  of  delicacy  in 
speaking  on  this  subject  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  • 
the  encouragement  of  its  production,  but  to  interference  in  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  bpdy  occupying  the  pootion  of  this  body  to  dictate 
to  Congress  is  a  step  it  ought  not  to  take.  We  have  always  acted  with  a  - 
determination  to  make  as  few  recommendations  as  possible.  It  is  qer* 
tnnly  proper  that  production  should  bear  its  share  of  the  burdens  laid 
up(m  us  all.  Individual  members  of  the  Board  may,  with  propriety,  ex- 
JNPB88  their  opinions  to,  and  use  their  influence  with,  their  Bepresentatives 
in"  Congress,  but  we  should  be  transcending  our  sphere  in  recommending 
the  modification  of  any  tax  necessary  to  the  support  of  governments  in 
time  of  war.  And  another  thing  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  dis- 
cuaeing  this  question :  Luxuries  do  not  need  encouragement^  as  the  a{^)e- 
titos  of  men  furnish  them  sufficient  encouragement 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  gentlemen  do  not  undentand  thii 
question.  They  talk  as  lliough  we  do  not  want  a  tax  put  upon  tobeeoo. 
Now  this  is  the  point  we  urge.  European  manu&cturers  send  agents  to 
this  country  to  buy  tobacco  where  they  can  buy  cheapest  Now,  if  yoa 
put  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  per  poutnd  upon  your  tobacco,  the  market  price 
will  be  so  increased  that  they  will  not  come  here,  and  our  export  trade 
will  be  cut  off.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  high  tax  upon  tobacco,  so  adjusted 
that  it  will  not  be  upon  the  leaf;  and  we  are  in  Aivor  of  sustaining  Hie 
Government  in  every  respect,  even  to  the  extent  of  putting  a  tax  upon  land. 

Judge  Jones.  To  which  Government  did  the  gentleman  have  reference 
in  hiB  remarks? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  the  French  Government,  which  has  had  employed  a 
laige  number  of  agents  to  purchase  tobaooo  in  this  countiy. 

Judge  Jones.    The  English  Government^  on  the  other  haad,  haa  iB»»- 
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posed  an  import  datjrof  Sa.  6d«  (87|  oenta^)  per  pound,  so  as  to  diacoorago 
its  being  bronght  there. 
The  resolation  was  then  put  to  vote,  and  lost 

DISTBICT  SOCIKTIES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Earle,  his  resolution  in  reference  to  the  organizati<ML 
of  District  Societies,  was  taken  from  the  table. 

Mr.  Earlb.  It  maj  have  been  a  little  unseemly  in  one  who  has  just 
made  his  first  appearance  in  this  Society,  to  bring  forward  a  subject  of  so 
much  magnitude.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  in  all  parts  of  the 
Slate  may  be,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  want  of  interest  amongst  the 
fiuming  population  of  our  county  in  agricultural  matters.  They  do  not 
take  hold  of  our  county  organization  as  we  desire  they  should,  and  the 
question  is  whether  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  authorising  the 
organization  of  a  society  in  each  Congressional  District,  which  shall  have 
a  tendency  to  excite  competition,  such  as  a  mere  exhibition  in  a  county 
cannot,  they  will  not  be  induced  to  interest  themselves  as  they  ought? 
Again,  the  consideration  is,  whether,  when  we  hare  articles  worthy  of 
being  exhibited,  especially  in  the  way  of  live  stock,  it  is  not  well  to  take 
some  means  by  which  that  stock  shall  be  represented  in  a  larger  field? 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  awards  should  be  that  the'successful  competi- 
tor in  a  county  society  shall  take  that  animal  to  the  district  society,  and 
the  successful  party  there  take  the  successful  animal  to  the  State  Fair. 
Now,  if  this  rule  be  adopted  as  to  the  county  and  the  district  societies,  and 
they  all  send  up  their  representatives  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  organi- 
zation, instead  of  the  di£Biculties  represented  by  my  friend  in  reference  to 
the  vacancy  of  stalls  at  Cleveland,  existing,  we  shall  have  the  various 
counties  represented  by  the  finest  animals  claimed  to  be  raised  there.  The 
time  may  come  when  it  will  require  all  the  influence  of  the  Board  to  keep 
up  the  Fairs,  and  when  such  a  system  may  be  adopted.  If  gentlemen  feil 
to  give  this  their  endorsement  to-day,  I  ask  them  to  carry  it  home  with 
them,  discuss  it  with  thdr  neighbors,  and  see  what  their  judgments  will  be 
in  the  future. 

The  resolation  was  lost 

TOBACCO  QUXSnOK. 

Mr.  Gbsenk.    I  offer  for  adoption  the  following  resolution,  which  I  sab* 

mit  without  debate : 

Rmked,  That  the  8tot«  Board  be  instnioted  to  oifcr  suitable  praaimiMi  on  Tobaooo  in  tfM 
hands  of  the  pfodnoer. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
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LOCATION  OF  STATE  FAIR. 

Mr.  Stevkks.    For  tbe  purpose  of  testing  the  question,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 
tMMi^  Th4t  all  aabseqaent  State  Fain  be  held  at  the  city  of  Colambiu. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  an  amendment  be  in  order?  If  so,  I  submit 
the  following: 

Adding  the  following  proviso  :  iVomefei,  Golaocibiifl  will  pay  a  larger  bonus  than  any  other 
dty  of  the  State.. 

Mr.  Gates.  If  Columbus  wiU  give  more  than  any  other  city  for  th« 
next  two  years,  the  Fair  may,  with  propriety,  be  held  there.  But  I  would 
not.  locate  the  State  Fair  permanently  in  any  Copperhead  county.  [Ap- 
plause.] In  other  words,  in  any  county  of  a  district  while  they  have  such 
a  representative  in  Congress  as  Sunset  Cox.  [Renewed  applause.]  That's 
all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  at  present 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  it  is  useless  for  this  body  to  attempt  to  locate  the 
State  Fair  permanently ;  if  you  do  attempt  it,  you  must  first  have  a  perma- 
nent State  Board.  We  are  here  to-day,  but  somebody  else  may  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  undo  the  work  done  by  the  preceding  Board*  A  vote 
was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  Carried.  The  resolution  as  amended 
was  lost 

ASHLAND  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  if  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  Afihland  county  wafl 
ready  to  report? 

Mr.  McClung  (one  of  the  committee,)  stated  that  Mr.  Welch,  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  gone  home,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Greene  said  the  evidence  was  dooumentative,  and  so  voluminoug 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  go  through  with  it  by  the  time  the 
Convention  would  adjourn.  lie  therefore  moved  to  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  McClung  hoped  it  would  take  that  direction. 

Mr.  Gardner  objected.  It  was  for  this  Society  to  determine  who' are  its 
members,  and  not  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  Greene  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Harr,  of 
Champaign  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  committee. 

ELECTIONS  BY  C0U^^TY  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Shadrack  Dial  of  Clermont^  oflFered  the  following  resolution : 

Readwdy  That  Cotinty  Socletiefl  be  pennitt(>d  to  elect  thetr  officers  on  the  laRt  dny  of  tbe  ?tdt, 


Instead  of  Jauuarj.    Officer «  elected  to  enter  upon  their  oAoUl  dutLes  ifter  tbe  wmaal  i 
of  the  State  Board  in  January. 
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^r.  STsym^fiL  I  wovMlike  to  ask  genileimii  advised  on  that  snbject^ 
if  there  is  any  statute  lequiiing  the  election  to  come  off  on  that  day  ?  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  prohibiting  societies  regulating  that 
matter  for  themselves. 

Mr.  McMillan  proposed  an  amendment  that  the  elections  be  held  in  No- 
vember. 

The  Pbesident.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
fixed  day  for  such  elections,  I  would  state  that  Ihere  was  a  law  passed 
requiring  the  Board  to  make  regulations  for  the  government  of  County 
Societies.  The  Board,  for  some  good  reason,  fixed  the  day  of  election  for 
these  societies.  It  is  necessary  for  societies  to  furnish  evidence  that  they 
have  a  legal  existence,  and  a  formally  elected  Board  of  officers  is  essential 
as  this  evidence.    The  election  must  take  place  in  January. 

Mr.  McMillan  read  the  rule. 

Mr.  Oabdneb.  It  is  true  that  this  amounts  to  legislation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  establish  regulations  for  the  societies,  though  the  question 
has  not  been  asked  delegates  as  to  the  time  of  their  election.  Some  come 
up  here  representing  last  year's  duties,  and  all  representing  properly 
aooredited  societies.  The  question  is  whether  the  societies  shall  be  com- 
posed of  old  officers  or  new  officers — ^whether  they  come  up  to  close  up  the 
old  business,  or  to  lay  out  new  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  m^nbers 
of  Boards  should  be  old  officers  to  dose  up  business,  after  which  their  suc- 
cessors should  be  elected.  During  the  time  of  holding  the  Fairs,  promis- 
cuous assemblages  are  in  attendance,  and  officers  elected  then  cannot  be  so 
substantially  the  representatives  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  as  if  elected 
in  January.  This  is  a  practical  question.  It  is  whether  the  old  or  the  new 
officer  is  the  proper  representative  in  this  Convention.  Practically,  the 
fact  is  that  societies  have  elected  their  officers  whenever  it  suited  their 
pleasure.  Some  have  been  elected  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  others  when 
they  settled  the  premiums,  and  others  as  provided  by  the  rule  of  the  State 
Board  on  the  first  of  January,  so  that  the  regulations  have  been  inopera- 
tive, and  that  is  the  reason  they  should  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Stevens  proposed  an  amendment  so  as  to  authorize  the  election  of 
officers  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  instead  of  in  January,  as  now  required. 
Judge  Jones.  I  would  add  in  addition  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
that  the  law  requires  that  the  members  who  vote  at  these  elections  shall 
be  members  of  the  sodety,  and  by  the  practice  of  most  societies  that  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  fitmily  tickets  sold  during  the  Fair — ^the 
l7reasurer  keeping  a  list  of  persons  buying  tickets  amounting  to  a  dollar. 
Now,  if  the  day  for  holding  such  elections  was  fixed  on  the  day  for  holding 
the  Faur,  it  wxild  be  difficult  to  detenaioe  who  are  entitled  to  vote.    If 
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fixed  for  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  everybody  would  be  running  here  and 
there,  too  busy  to  give  thought  or  attention  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Donnelly  of  Wayne.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  societies  adhering  to 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Board.  In  our  own  county  we  have  elected  in 
January,  as  provided  by  the  Board,  and  have  suffered  no  inconvenience.  I 
am  opposed  to  giving  these  societies  the  license  to  take  their  own  time  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Stsvsns.  At  first!  was  inclined  to  oppose  the  resolution,  but  there 
are  good  arguments  in  its  favor.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  tie  up  our 
hands  in  this  matter,  as  what  is  done  now  may  be  undone  hereafter.  There 
is  an  objection  raised  in  our  locality  to  having  the  election  held  in  January, 
as  was  formerly  done,  and  it  is  this :  January  is  a  season  of  the  year  when  it 
is  difficult  for  the  farmers  (and  they  are  most  interested  in  the  Fairs,)  to  get 
out,  while  the  majority  in  attendance  are  people  from  the  town,  who,  our 
people  daim,  go  in  there  to  control  the  offices.  Therefore  they  have  not  a 
jbir  chance  in  these  elections,  and  on  this  account  I  would  favor  an  election  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  In  our  county  farmers  do  not  lose  anything  by  having 
the  election  controlled  by  citizens  of  villages. 

Mr.  McClung.  I  am  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Board.  I  think  that  if,  as  the  gentleman  says,  in  his  county  farmers  are 
not  interested  enough  in  agriculture  to  go  to  the  election,  then  the  work 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  of  the  town.  The  only  way  to  carry  this 
thing  on,  is  for  men  to  t&ke  hold  of  it  and  spend  their  time  in  earnest  in 
the  matter.  In  our  county  we  have  always  complied  with  the  rule  of  the 
State  Board.  We  had  some  experience  in  the  last  day's  business,  and  found 
that  the  election  was  managed  by  persons  interested  in  the  success  of  cer- 
tain friends.  That  was  speedily  corrected.  The  kind  of  men  who  will 
boild  up  a  society  are  those  who  will  go  through  hot  and  cold  to  attend  to 
the  business.  I  should  like  to  see  another  resolution  introduced  here  ask- 
ing the  General  Assembly  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  us  to  meet  upon  the 
assembling  of  the  Legislature.  We  should  create  interest  enough  in  agri- 
culture to  come  out  at  any  season  of  the  yei^r  independent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. We  ought  to  meet  in  session  for  at  least  four  days,  and  send  men  up 
as  representatives  who  take  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  when  we  do  this 
agriculture  will  loom  up. 

Mr.  Eellogg  of  Ashtabula.  No  gentleman  in  my  hearing  has  suggested 
any  good  reasbn  why  we  should  not  hold  these  elections  on  the  last  day  of 
the  fair,  or  any  other  time  the  members  of  the.society  may  choose.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  people  of  Ashtabula  county  should  be  compelled  to 
meet  on  any  specific  day  7    Has  there  been  any  other  reason  assigned  for 
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holdiDg  the  election  on  the  first  of  January,  than  becanse  it  is  a  rule  adopted 
by  the  State  Board?  In  Ashtabula  county  we  have  held  our  elections  on 
the  last  day  of  the  fair,  and  have  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  it 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  in  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  leave 
the  election  to  the  choice  of  the  citizens  interested,  and  the  talk  about  com- 
pelling the  people  to  be  more  strict  in  this  matter,  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  it.  There  can  be  nothing  neglected  by  doing  so,  for  farmers  do  look  to 
their  interests.  It  is  not  the  gentlemen  who  come  up  here  to  make  speeches 
who  are  the  life  and  soul  of  these  fairs,  but  those  who  produce  the  articles 
upon  their  farms  contributed  to  them. 

Mr.  Gates.  With  us  we  find  that  the  new  system  works  better  than 
the  old.  On  fair  days  we  have  enough  to  attend  to  in  getting  our  stock 
into  place  and  caring  for  it,  while  we  have  found  that  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fair  some  intrigue  was  sure  to  be  gotten  .up  in  favor  of  some  packed 
ticket.  But  under  the  new  system  we  come  together  in  January,  take  the 
time  to  talk  matters  over,  and  elect  our  officers ;  and  we  find  it  profitable. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Stevbns  replied,  defending  his  former  position.  He  said  that  he 
found  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  between  the  country  people 
and  the  town  people.  He  wished  to  overcome  that  prejudice,  if  possible. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  anything  imprd^er  in  granting  this  privilege 
to  Societies  to  elect  their  officers  at  their  own  pleasure. 

Mr.  Waddle.  I  was  a  member  of  this  Board  when  this  rule  was  adopted. 
There  were  petitions  from  several  counties  for  the  Board  to  take  action  to 
prevent  the  election  during  the  progress  of  the  Fair,  as  they  were  over- 
sloughed  by  interested  parties. 

Mr.  Harr  of  Champaign.  In  our  county  we  elect  our  officers  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board.  The  payment  of  one  dollar 
entitles  to  membership. 

The  President.  I  will  read  for  the  information  of  niembers,  and  as  an 
excellent  way  for  managing  these  matters,  the  published  notice  for  an  elec- 
tion in  Butler  county.  But  I  will  just  saj,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wad- 
dle has  said,  (for  I  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  at  that  time,)  that  such 
regulations  were  considered  necessary.  The  rules  that  we  have  on  the  last 
page  of  our  reports,  were  written  by  Major  Milikin.  The  Board  had  had 
before  it  ever  so  many  capes  where  there  were  two  or  three  claiming  to 
represent  their  respective  counties.  The  elections  were  held  on  diffijrent 
days,  and  each  claimed  his  election  to  be  perfectly  valid.  It  was  desirable 
to  have  one  time  fixed  when  the  election  should  be  considered  legal,  and 
all  cause  for  contention  removed.  The  president  then  read  the  following 
call  for  an  election  in  Butler  county : 
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BuBcnoar  NoncaB^*-There  will  be  an  eleetloo  for  Bafler  ooqnfy  Agrtenltunl  Offioeis  ofc  Bf^ 

mrdaj,  Jan.  9th,  1864.  Polls  open  at  the  Court  House  at  1  o^cIockP.  K.,  and  close  at  3|  o'clock. 
JUl  residents  of  the  county  holding  a  family  card,  with  their  names  inscribed  thereon,  are  es- 
litM  to  vote,  and  none  otben.-*Haoii]toii,  0ec  26, 1883^ 

Messrs.  Aitdebson  and  Donnelly  both  expressed  themselves  in  &yor 
of  adhering  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Qresn,  the  resolution  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

QUBSnONB  ABOUT  FLOWINO. 

Judge  Jokes  offered  for  the  consideration  of  members  the  following 
queries : 

1.  Has  sub-soil  plowing  been  found  benefloial ;  and  if  so,  upon  what  kind  of  soil  har^  tl|0 
greatest  benefits  resulted? 

2.  Has  plowing  with  the  Michigan  Double  Plow  been  found  beneficial ;  and  if  so,  upon  what 
kind  of  soil  have  the  greatest  benefits  resulted  7 

These  questions  were  accompanied  with  some  remarks  by  Judge  Jone^ 
which  were  not  distinctly  audible  to  the  reporter.  The  substance  of  what 
he  distinguished  is  here  given : — It  is  believed  now  that  it  is  no  advantage 
to  the  land  or  crop  to  turn  the  soil  clear  over  in  any  case.  The  object  in 
deep  plowing  is  to  loosen  the  soil  and  air  it.  In  regard  to  double-shovel 
plowing,  where  the  clay  soil  is  thrown  on  top,  and  the  surface  soil  clear  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  my  observation  is  that  it  is  no  benefit,  but  rather 
injurious.  And  I  have  not  observed  any  greater  benefit  from  sub-soiling ; 
but  I  have  found  the  most  beneficial  results  from  just  turning  over  tho 
ground  so  that  it  would  lie  as  one  tile  upon  another.  My  experience  is 
that  sub-soil  plowing  on  clay  soil  is  not  beneficial ;  that  is,  that  it  does  not 
bring  up  the  clay  and  make  it  light  and  beneficial  to  the  grain.  A  plow 
has  been  invented  in  Scotland  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  by  which 
the  combined  benefits  of  deep  plowing  and  draining  may  be  secured.  The 
mold-board  is  convex,  and  the  soil  is  thrown  immediately  away  and  the 
farrow  left  loose.  It  is  claimed  for  this  plow,  that  with  one  span  of  horses 
you  can  plow  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches;  and  it  is  also  claimed,  that 
what  it  is  desired  to  accomplish  by  plowing  is  better  done  in  that  way  than 
in  any  other  mode  yet  discovered.  What  I  said  in  regard  to  plowing  with 
the  Michigan  Double  Plow  I  will  state  more  plainly :  It  was  that  you  put 
the  surface  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  beyond  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  air,  and  the  clay  on  the  top,  which  makes  a  hard  surface.  And  now 
let  us  occupy  the  few  moments  left  in  hearing  the  experience  of  gentlemen 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  W.  H.  WrrncR  of  Medina.    I  find  that  sub  soUing  does  not  answer 

8— B. 
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itie  same  purpose  in  all  kinds  of  soiL  For  instance,  a  stiff  clay  soil  needs. 
lo  be  sub-soiled  deeper  and  finer  than  one  with  more  graveL  Mr.  Whitter 
then  gave  illustrations  from  his  own  experience,  showing  this  to  be  the  case*^ 
Ke  had  a  piece  which  had  been  in  pasture  nioe  years,  gravel,  which  he 
sub-soiled — ^the  sod  being  turned  under;  planted  corn,  and  gathered  some* 
thing  over  a  medium  crop.  Another  piece  he  plowed  to  the  depth  of  seven 
inches ;  followed  with  another  team  and  sub-soiled ;  had  a  heavy  crop. 
A  third  piece  of  clay  sub-soil,  rolling  land,  tried  sub-soiliog  and  got  about 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre, 

Mr,  Giles  Boalt  of  Huron,  had  used  the  Michigan  Double  Plow,  and 
derived  so  great  a  benefit  from  it,  that  he  resolved  to  use  the  sub-soil.  The' 
crop  was  more  eamly  tended,  and  the  ground  in  better  condition  for  putting 
in  the  corn. 

Mr.  Akdersok  of  Lake.  My  experience  in  sub-soiling  lands  is,  that  it 
?rill  do  some  good  in  retaining  moisture  longer  and  protecting  the  ground 
ftom  drouth.  The  Michigan  Double  Plow  does  not  require  more  than  two 
horses,  and  it  has  added  to  and  actually  made  soil  upon  land  that  had  been 
exhausted  by  imperfect  cultivation.  '  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  Dutch  farmer 
<Same  from  Pennsylvania  into  our  neighborhood  and  purchased  an  old,  worn 
out  farm.  The  land  had  been  cultivated  for  many  years  after  the  shallow- 
plowing  method,  and  was  supposed  to  be  of  little  account ;  but  the  new 
proprietor  put  on  three  horses  when  he  came  to  plow  it,  and  the  result 
Was,  that  where  only  from  six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre  had  been  raised, 
he  soon  produced  eighteen  bushels.  He  used  a  large  plow— old  fashioned 
— and  plowed  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  Then  if  we  produce  the  same 
beneficial  results  with  a  heavy  plow  that  we  do  with  a  double  plow,  we 
shall  save  expense.  My  experience  is  that  this  kind  of  plowing  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  the  season.  Deep  plowing  is  sure  to  stand  drouth  better 
than  shallow.  A  stubble  plow  is  not  a  good  plow  for  sod  land.  In  plow- 
ing stubble  with  a  duoble  plow  you  put  the  stubble  out  of  sight  So  I  con- 
sider double  plowing  is  better  than  single  plowing  with  a  harrow.  The 
farmers  of  Lake  county  hold  annually  a  plowing  match,  which  keeps  our 
plow-makers  posted,  and  unless  they  make  good  plows  for  the  market,  we 
go  beyond  them.  I  think  every  Society  should  hold  a  plowing  match  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Fair.  The  speaker  then  went  on  to  shoyy  how  their 
plowing  matches  were  conducted,  and  how  advantageous  it  was  to  their 
people. 

Mr.  Whitter.  This  field  I  spoke  of,  contained  some  eight  acres.  I  was 
holding  the  sub  soil  plow  myself,  and  just  at  night  a  gentleman  came  and 
called  me  away,  and  one  land  was  left  without  being  sub  soiled.  I  was 
afterwards  glad  of  this  occurrencei  for  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  testing 
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the  advantages  of  sub-soiling,  Yoa  could  veiy  rerdilj  see  the  differenee 
in  the  wheat  in  the  field.  The  single  land  thtft  Was  not  stib-soiled  did  nol 
yield  over  seven  or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Judge  Jones.  That  is  the  way  to  do:  when  w^  get  a  new  instrument 
we  should  experiment  Now,  the  ezperimen[t  mentioned  does  not  get  at 
what  I  wanted  at  all.  Plowing  at  unequal  depths  mik  different  kinds  of 
plows  is  no  test  Plow  with  a  Michigan  Double  Plow  and  a  single  plow  to 
the  same  depth,  and  such  an  experiment  would  show  which  was  the  best 
And  so  make  the  test  with  a  sub-soil  plow.  The  Scotland  plow  I  mentioned 
before  plows  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know 
— and  it  is  the  information  I  wish  to  result  from  this  discossion — whether 
the  same  depth  of  plowing  with  a  single  plow  is  not  better  than  plowitig  ' 
deep  with  a  Michigan  Double  or  a  sub-soil  plow.  The  experienoe  in  Eng- 
land is  against  sub-soiling. 

Mr.  Bekicx  of  Franklin.  The  method  of  turning  the  day  to  the  top, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones,  would  not  produce  peas.  Sub-soiling  is  bene- 
ficial, but  in  deep  plowing  you  turn  day  up.  Sub-soiling  loosens  the  ground 
and  admits  the  air.    But,  after  all,  success  depends  upon  the  kind  of  soiL 

Mr.  Whitter  referred  to  a  further  and  interesting  experiment  of  his^ 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are  valuable  producing  qualities  in 
clay  sub-soil.  He  desired  to  make  a  pond  on  a  piece  of  low  swampy  ground. 
The  pond  was  scraped  out  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  in  order  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  sub-soil,  he  sowed  wheat  upon  it,  hard  and  lumpy  as 
it  was,  and  the  result  was  that  it  produced  fair  grain. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Waddle  the  Convention  took  a  recess  until  seven 
o'clock  P.  M. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

BUBCnON  OF  MBKBIBS. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  pro- 
ceeded to  an  election  of  members  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  name  of  James  Buckingham  was  with- 
drawn from  the  list  of  candidates. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  was  as  follows  : 

Thomas  C.  Jones  of  Delaware,  46 ;  Wm.  F.  Greer  of  Lake,  20 ;  Robt 
M.  Montgomery  of  Mahoning,  13  ;  James  FuUington  of  Union,  38 ;  It  R 
Donnelly  of  Wayne,  12  ;  John  Sears  of  Medina,  13 ;  Isaac  Thomas  of  Har> 
risen,  7 ;  Judge  Barton  of  Belmont,  3 ;  Nelson  J.  Turner  of  Pickaway,  88 ; 
Wm.  B.  McClung  of  Miami,  39;  D.  Miles  of  Morrow,  1;  D.  B.  Updegraff 
of  Jefferson,  16 ;  James  Buckingham  of  Muskingum,  7.  Whole  number 
of  votes  cast|  51. 
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tMeasna.  JoKss,  Fullinoton,  Tueney  andMoCurNG  having  received  a 
majority  of  tfae  votes  cast,  were  declared  daly  elected.* 

.The  nameB  of  Messrs.  Donaellji  Thomas  and  Barton  were  withdrawn. 

Upon  a  second  ballot  being  taken  the  following  votes  were  cast : 

Wm.  E.  Greer,  31 ;  B.  M.  Montgomery,  8 :  John  Sears,  5 ;  Isaac  Thomas, 
2;  D.  B.  Updegraff,  4, 

Mr.  Greer  was  declared  elected 

ASHLAND  OOUNTV  QITEOTIOK. 

.  Mr.  McClung,  from  the  committee  on  the  Ashland  county  case,  made 
the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  contested  seats  of  delegates 
horn  Ashland  county,  find,  upon  examination,  that  the  whole  matter  of  this 
CQatest  was  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  by  resolution,  declare  that  neither  society  is  entitled 
to  recognition  under  the  law,  as  regularly  constituted,  and  that  they  further 
declare,  by  resolution,  that  they  advise  the  contestants  to  meet  at  the  Court 
H(^Qse  in  Ashland  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1863,  between  the  hours  of  1 
and  4  P.  M.,  and  organize  a  new  society  for  said  county,  (page  132  of 
Records  of  State  Board  of  Ag.  Soc.)  Your  committee  find  that  the  Society 
r^pr^nted  by  W.  B.  McCarty,  has  complied  with  the  above  action  of  the 
StatQ  Board  of  Agriculture ;  in  view  thereof  your  committee  rec6mmend 
that  W.  B.  McCarty  be  admitted  as  the  delegate  for  Ashland  county. 

W.  B.  MoCLUNG,' 
N.  H.  HARR, 
J.  M.  KAUFMAN. 
The  hour  having  arrived  when  the  Senate  Chamber  was  to  be  occupied 
for  the  delivery  of  an^address  by  Hon.  Henry  S.^Randall|' the^Convention 
formally  adjourned. 
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OHIO  STATE  PAIR  FOR  1863. 


The  Fourteenth  Ohio  State  Fair  was  held  in  the  oiif  of  Ckyelaad,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  J?riday,  the  15th,  16th,  17tb,  aiid 
ISth  days  of  September,  1868. 

At  the  urgent  soIioitatiOQ  of  many  members  of  the  Annual  Oom^entkln 
in  1861,  the  Fair  was  held  two  suooessitre  yean  in  Dayton ;  and  in  aooortf- 
anoe  with  a  generally  expressed  desire  to  test  the  suoeessfnlness  ci  hdldiag 
the  Fair  two  suooessive  years  on  the  same  grounds,  the  Fair  fer  186S  was 
located  at  CHeveland. 

The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteentii  Annual  Stale  Fain  were  held  in  AeiAy 
of  develand,  notwithstanding  the  fean  of  many,  wetesoooessful.  XJnlllie 
other  State  F^drs,  ihey  were  held  at  a  time  when  our  country  wis  UeedMg 
at  every  pore — ^when  soaroe  a  neighborhood  or  a  hamlet  in  the  State  bilt 
mourned  sons  or  brothers,  a  saerifioe  to  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  war  iMMr 
'^^g^^gj  without  cause,  by  armed  traitoro  against  the  best  goyemment  eMr 
devised  by  human  hands.  They  were  appointed  at  a  time  when  many  ^f 
the  best  and  bravest  of  Ohio's  sons  were  in  the  field — when  her  army,  ncm 
in  arms  to  defend  the  Union  from  destmction,  in  rank  and  fileVss  greater 
than  the  army  of  the  Bevolution  had  at  any  time  under  arms,  greaterihtti 
at  any  one  time  in  the  field  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  twice  greats  tb«a 
the  army  that  fought  its  way  from  Vera  Oruz  tc  the  Oity  of  Mexico,  add 
planted  the  banner  of  the  Bepublic  on  the  capitol  of  that  nation,  wbuCi 
France,  with  her  mighty  power,  has  since  failed  to  subdue.  At  sustea 
time  as  this — ^the  Union  in  danger  herself,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  war, 
crippled — ^financial  matters  deranged — the  State  Fain  were  held  in  Cleve- 
land, and  each  one  was  a  ntteesi^  while  all  pre^cted  it  would  ben  fiittare, 
and  many  begged  that  it  might  not  be  held.  Cleveland  may  well  boast  of 
the  fact;  the  Western  Beserve  may  well  congratulate  herself  that  they 
were  not  a  failure,  for  her  sons  did  nobly  in  sustaining  them,  and  Ohio, 
brave,  gallant^  and  patriotic  Ohio,  has  shown  Aat  altliOi]^h  she  hna  sent 
her  sons  to  battle  in  numben  greater  than  any  army  ever  befons  raised  on 
the  oontinenti  still  protects  and  fosten  the  arts  ol  peace,  even  in  the  mi<|it 
of  pexil  tathe  nation  and  amtd  the  desolating  scenes  of  dvil  war. 
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Have  we  not^  then,  cause  to  oongratolate  oiu^yes  and  the  people  <^ 
Ohio  upon  the  example  thus  shown  to  sister  States  7  Have  not  the  citusena 
of  Northern  Ohio  oanse  to  be  proud  oi  that  suooeas,  achieved  andd  ihe 
difficulties  which  ;hsset  us  ?  Ti:ath  must  an3wer  all  these  questions  in  the 
affinnative. 

That  suoeesB  proyes  another  thing,  and  that  too  of  the  greatest  momenti 
and  which  must  have  its  effect  It  shows  that  our  people,  even  amid  the 
hont>rs  of  war,  and  the  prediction  of  men  that  the  Union  is  rent,  never 
i«ain  to  be  reunited,  the  '^wish  being  father  to  the  thought,**  are  still 

•  Jbudjrant  irith  hope,  for  withoiU  that  hope  the  Fair  must  haTB  signally 

The  world's  histoiy  shows  that  nations  have  never  degenerated,  have 

•  Mver  been  endai^,  while  holding  labof  $s  reputable.  It  was  only  ^after 
«iobfls  and  luxury  had  begot  pride  and  extravaganoe  that  Rome,  once  the 
/fditaBm  ci  the  worid,  began  her  decline,  and  fell  Later  she  beo^pie  dis- 
iipvtiMe,  AQohanio  and  «grio«ltural  pursuits  were  held  as  derogatoiy  to 
man,  and  were  to  be  perfonned  only  by  menials,  and  the  term  Soman  cilj* 
pKi  torn  oeased  to  be  ^  boast^  for  Borne  forgot  her  industry,  ceased  ito 
#lPltoti(»i,  and  lyent  the  way  of  the  idle  and  the  depraved.  The  heart  of 
|h^  An^erioaA  people  still  olustoiEs  ntov^d  the  labor  of  the  country^  her 

.  tmmwB^  Mml9,  iveobaniop,  are  still  her  pride,  her  boast,  her  bulwark,  and 
W»  trust  ever  wiU  be.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our 
Mtioft's  traviol,  Ohio  sent  up  her  finest  stock,  her  finest  fabrics  and  articles 
^f  industry,  end  her  aaoet  enterpriabg  men,  to  the  great  State  exhibitioih 
Md  aided  in  making  it  the  great  auoeess  it  was.    Thus  may  it  ever  be ;  no 

•pMter  what  the  state  of  the  oountiy,  let  Ohio  pomt  to  her  industrial  crops 
is  did  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  to  her  sons,  and  dierish  them  as  her  Jew- 
ell^ iod,  in  doing  ao^  foster  her  State  exhibition  as  academies  of  design  and 

'fohoals  of  industry,  where  in  competitions  the  people  of  the  State  come 
together  sod  ia  •  uoble  strife  compete  for  the  greatest  excellenos  of  useM 


<rhe  foOowing  is  a  list  of  entries  and  awards  at  Ae  Fair: 

KITTRIE3  OF  THOROUGHBRED  CATTLB. 
I.   JEL  A.  MlUikIa,  Windham,  Portage  oonntj,  ban,  Fresldeni,  Jr.,  1  year  oU. 
t.    D.  B.  Bacon,  Wakeman,  Horoo  ooanty,  ball,  Bon  Batler,  16  montbi. 
••  #eha  M.  QUfHr,  Wort  Libcdif ,  Lasao  oovintj,  oow,  Saor-drop,  (Roan)  6  joaif. 
^  A»  4a  4e  do   Lewolla  Wbito,  4  joata. 

tdo  do  do  bdl,  The  Marquta  IL,  white,  ^  faais* 

is  ^  da 


calf.  Flora,  white,  5 
T.   J.BmeMonSttifh,      do  do  boll,  Toong  SioepUoa,  (llgbl  roan)  5  jm 
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8.  CP.IhrIi^F«lrll8]d,Hiifoi&ooao^9  IniUi  Bcnw^T  jefct. 

f  •  do             do             do             do    Bol^ert,  S  yeMS. 

1(1.  do             do             do             do    Gplooel,  1  jear. 

IL  R.  Baker,  Atoh,  LoralD  county,  boll,  New  Yean  Day,  8  moatha ;  red  and  white. 

18.  Win.  Hunt,  do             do           do    Oapi  Clay,  2  years ;  red  and  white. 

13.  J.  Piflen,  Burton,  Geauga  oonnty,  ball.  Bed  Jacket,  2  years, 

jlii  do        do              do             do   Sigel,  1  year. 

(1^  do        do              do           oow,  Jenny  Brown,  ^  yowi. 

fS.  do        do              do           heifer  calf,  8teUa»  5  nonthi. 

17.  D.  McMillan,  jr.,  Zenia,  0.,  ball,  Backeye,  8  yean. 
1^  do                   do        do    General  Grant,  1  year. 

iP.  do                    do        do    calf  Miami  Dnke,  16  iponibi. 

|0  do                   do        cow,  £l8ie,  4  yeawL 

fh  do                    do        do    Miss  Ophelia,  3  yean. 

f».  do                   do        heifer,  Dachqaaof  OaUand»  %  !«»»• 

18.  do  do          do          do          do          II.,  2  years, 
d^  do                  do         do     Florenoe,  I  year. 

tif.  do                   do          do     Lady  Faiiy,  VUI.,  1  jaar. 

U'  do                   do          do     c^  Carrie  Wateon,  8  montlia. 

ft.  do                   4o          do       do  Alfiii0Ua,  6  montiia* 

1^  Wn.  Palmer  Jb  Bon,  Bloomiield,  O.,  boll,  Fayette,  4^  yenn. 

$9.  do                      do               do  calf,  41  months. 

M.  do                      do             cow,  Praiie  Flower,  5  years. 

3L  dp                     do             do   LdndoBaUt^yesKs. 

32.  do                       do               do    Bed  Bm,  4  years. 

38.  do                      do               do    Lady  Blanche,  2  yean. 

H,  do                       do               do    Prinoen,  1  year. 

36.  George  M.  Conlior,  BooBfUle,  0.,  eow,  Nannie  Bhodee,  2  yean, 

gl.  do                       do          do    Elisabeth  17.,  2  years. 

87.  do  do          do    Blglantipe  m.,  7  yean. 

88.  do  do  do  Strawberry  XL,  2  yean, 
gg.  Ao  do  do  Eglantine  IL,  7  years. 
4i(l,  do                       do        ball,  Backeye,  1  year. 

41.  do  do          do    Challenger,  6  yean. 

42.  do  do          do    Toang  Coant  Fathom,  2  years. 
48.  Jacob  Powell,  Beynoldsbarg,  ball,  Washington's  Day,  3  years. 

44.  SL  Driggs,  Elyria,  0.,  cow,  Amanda,  9  years. 

46.  do  do  do  Snow  Ball,  6  years. 
48.  do            do       boll.  May  Dake,  6  years. 

47.  do  do       eow,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  4  years. 

48.  do  do  do  Bella  Scott,  4  years. 
41.  do  do  heUler,  Matehlees,  3  years. 
8a  do           do       eow,  Sosle  Bell,  6  years. 

51.  do            do        do    Pride  of  the  Valley,  9  years. 

82.  do  do        do   Grade  Cow,  6  year^. 

83.  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield,  0.,  ball,  Doke  of  Clark,  22  months. 

84.  do  do             do    calf.  2  weeks. 

gg.  do                   do           eow.  Flora  Bell,  8  years. 

gg,  do                    do             do   Anna  Hnnft,  4  yesn. 

|J.  do                  do            ilo   %star  P^r*  10  ye^ 

ag.  do                    do            heifer  calf,  Fanny,  13  months. 

81,  do                  do               do        Dm  IL,  8  vontta.                ^           t 
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«•.    C.  M.  GUurk,  Springfield^  0.,  heifer  ealf,  Lady  of  ChA,  7  monfhfl. 
il.    P.  O.  MAley,  Cleveland,  ball,  Jack,  4  months. 
(M.   C.  Richmond,  Boolid,  ball,  Bakewe^  6  moalha. 

LIST  or  AWARDS  ON  TBOBOCOHBBKD  OATTLB. 

Beit  ball,  8  jeara  old  and  over,  "  Fayette,"  Wm.  Palmer  A  Son,  Bloomington,  Fayette  Co.  $5d 

M  beet  do, '*  Wadilngton  Day,"  Jacob  Powell,  Reynoldsborgh SS 

leal  ball,  2  years  old  and  ander  S,  Wm.  Hurst,  Avon,  O M 

8dbeBtdo,G.M.Coalter,Bee8viUe 20 

Beet  boll,  1  year  old  and  ander  2,  C.  M.  dark,  Springfield 26 

fid  best  do,  D.  McMillmn,  XenHi U 

Beet  ball  ealf,  Wm.  Palmer  A  Son,  Bloomington '. Ifi 

2d  best  do,  D.  McMillan,  XenU 6 

Best  oow,  2  years  old  and  upward,  C.  U.  Clark,  Springfield 0^ 

Sdbcstdo       do                 do              do               do       8^ 

Best  cow,  2  years  old  and  under  fi,  D.  McMillan,  Xenia H^ 

2d  best  do,  Wm.  Palmer  A  Son,  Bloominfton fit 

Bestheifer,  1  year  old  and  ander  2,  D.  McMillan,  Xenia 21 

2dbestdo          do          do                    do           do    Ifi 

Best  heifer  calf,  C.M.Claric,  Springfield 1^ 

2i  best  do,  D.McMUlan,  Xenia     6 

AwABDixo  CoMtiRTBB— A.  Waddlo,  B.  W.  Mosgrave,  C.  Wallace,  A.  L.  PerrilL 


EMTBIES  OF  WORK-OXBN  AND  STBEBS. 

1.  H.  S.  Johnson,  Windham  Station,  O.^pair  of  working  steers,  2  years  old. 

2.  F.  6.  Pritehatd,  Brunswick,  Medina  ooun^,  pair  of  steers  (oxen),  S  years  old. 
Sw  do  do  do  steer,  2  years  okL 

4b  do  do  do  steer,  3  years  old. 

6.  do  do  ^     do  3  ftteeri  at  ooe  birth,  3  years  old. 
C  Wm.  NeiBon,  Fair,  Medina  coonty,  1  pair  of  oxen,  4  years  old. 

7.  J.  L.  Kelsey,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  1  pair  of  bufiUoes,  2  years  old. 

8.  do  do  1  do  2  years  old. 
f .  6.  S.  King,  Madison,  Lake  county,  1  pair  of  oxen,  2  years  old. 

10.  L.  6.  Byington,  Elyria,  O.,  1  pair  of  oxen,  3  years  old. 

1  pair  of  steers,  3  yi  ars  old. 
1  pair  of  steers,  6  years  old. 
1  yoke  oxen,  5  years  old. 
1  steer.  Jack,  5  years  old. 
1  steer,  Constitution,  3  years  old« 
yoke  oxen,  7  years  old. 

17.  Lake  Domell  &  Co.,  Boyalton,  0.,  yoke  oxen,  4  years  old. 

18.  do  do         yoke  steers,  3  years  old. 

rSEMIUlIB  AWAB^BD  ON  WOSK-OXKH  AKD  BTESUL 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  4  years  old  and  upwards,  Wm.  N.  Farr,  Medina • $2i 

2d  best  do,  Domell  A  Co.,  Boyalton^  O U 
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ENTRIES  OF  FAT  CATTLE  AND  lOLCH  COWS. 

1.  Jftmes  Langborn,  Clereland,  O.,  steer,  4  yean  old.  # 

t.  do  do  heiflsr,  6  yean  old. 

S.  B.  Baker,  Atoxi,  Lorain  county,  cow,  Victoria,  9  yean  old. 
4       do         do  do  cow.  Empress,  9  yean  old. 

ft.  M.  Pellett,  Cleveland,  O.,  milch  cow,  Schook,  black  and  white,  6  yean  old. 
i.  J.  J.  Ooidter,  BeesFille,  O.,  M  rteer,  Bri^t,  7  years  old. 
7.  do  do  fat  steer,  Pagh,  6  yean  aid. 

a  Mrs.  Foote,  GloTeland,  O.,  milch  cow. 
9.  S.  DriggR,  Elyria,  O.,  1  fat  cow,  6  yean  old. 
19.       da  do        1  fat  cow,  6  yean  old. 

FBBMIUIIS  AWARDCD  ON  FAT  GATTIJi  AXD  XILGH  00W8. 

Beat  single  bnllock.  4  yean  old  and  upwards,  J.  6.  Ooolter,  Beesville 139 

2d  best  do,  J.  Langbom,  Cleveland 29 

Beet  Bteer,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  L.  G.  Byington,  Elyria 20 

«i  bes*  do,  E.  Driggs,  Elyria 19 

Beat  cow  or  heifer,  £.  Driggs,  Elyria  ....  39 

Bast  milch  cow  of  any  breed,  B.  Baker,  Avon,  0 39 

2#beetdo                 do                 do          do       29 

H.  C.  Harris,  Chairman  of  Awarding  Committee. 


STATEMENTS  OF  EXHIBITERa 

I^EisTiLLB,  Clinton  county,  Sept.  X4, 1893. 
These  cattle  (Bright  and  Pugh)  were  fed  once  a  day  on  shock  corn  during  the  winter,  and 
rinee  then  ran  on  grass.  J.  G.  COULTER. 

Ayok,  Lonun  county,  Ohio,  Sept  8th,  186S, 

**  Victoria,''  roan,  a  milch  cow,  entered  and  owned  by  B.  Baker,  Avon,  Lorain  county,  Ohio» 
w«s  ealred  in  Hay,  1854,  being  nine  years  old ;  was  got  by  Corsair,  oat  of  a  half  Durham  cow. 
Victoria  calved  last  on  April  6th,  1863.    She  was  pnt  to  bull  again  July  Ist 

She  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  June  4th,  485  IbsL  of  milk,  from  which  wa9  made  21  lb9. 
9  OB.  of  butter.  She  also  gave  in  ten  days,  commendDg  August  9th,  351i  lbs.  of  milk,  fr«tt 
which  18  lbs.  1  oz.  of  butter  was  made. 

The  cow  fed  on  grass  only  fi*om  1st  of  May  last  to  present  date. 

During  first  trial,  she  was  on  old  pasture.  Four  days  previous  to  second  trial,  she  was  pot 
iflto  good  elover  meadow,  which  had  been  mowed.    The  weight  of  cow  1,180  lbs. 

fi.  BAKER. 

This  is  to  certify,  thatlmilked  tbeoow  Vktoria ;  helped  to  weigh  the  milk;  aasislsd  la  aiiil^ 
lag  the  butter,  and  weighed  the  aame ;  and  believe  the  above  statements  are  correct 

FEED.  R.  BAKER. 

Personally  came  before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peaoe  for  Lorain  county,  E.  Baker  and  Fred. 
B.  Baker,  and  made  oath  that  the  above  statements  are  correct. 

PHILIP  8AWTBR,  Justice  of  the  Peaoe. 

Avon,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  Sept  8ih,  1893L.\ 
'*  Ebiprees,"  light  roan,  calved  in  Jane,  1854.    Entered  an^  owned  by  R.  Baker,  Avon,  Lo- 
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nin  eoantj,  Ohio.    Wu  got  bj  Coraalri  oat  of  a  three-qaarten  Darium  ooir.    BnpreM  oalTvd 
iMt,  Umj  11th,  1868L    She  wm  pat  to  tmll  again  Jane  24a. 

8ha  gave  in  ten  da7B,^eommenoing  Jane  lOth,  1863, 416  U10.  of  milk,  ihnn  which  20  lbs.  6  ^ 
of  batter  was  made.  I^e  alao  gave  in  ten  days,  oommenoing  ^.ogaBt  14Ui,  311  Ibe.  of  milkt 
from  which  was  made  16  Ibe.  8  oa.  of  batter.    The  cow  fed  on  grass  on]7  dnce  1st  of  Ma^. 

Daring  first  trial,  she  was  on  old  pasture  land.  Foor  days  preyioos,  and  daring  se^nd  tr%I, 
she  was  pat  on  ^oqd  chyvier  mesdow»  wUch  had  been  mowed.    The  weight  of  cow  1,000  lbs. 

ft.BAKBR. 

This  Is  to  certify,  that  I  milked  the  cow  Empress ;  helped  to  wdgh  the  milk ;  assisted  ta 
make  the  butter,  and  weighed  the  eame  ;  and  believe  the  above  statements  are  correct. 

FBED.  R.  BAKn. 

Penonallj  csme  before  me,  a  Jnitiee  of  the  Peace  for  Lorain  county,  B.  Baker  and  Fred.  R. 
Baker,  and  made  oat^  thi^t  ^e  i^bave  statements  are  correct. 

PHILIP  SAWTBB,  Jostiee  of  the  Peace. 
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EOTRIES  m  8WEBPSTAEE3-CATTLB. 

1.  D.  E.  Bacon,  Wakeman,  Huron  county,  bull,  Ben  Buttler,  16  mimths. 

5.  0.  P.  Irwin,  North  Fairfield,     do  do    Bernard,  7  years. 
8L          do               do               do           do    Robert,  8  yean. 
1          do               do               do  do    Colonel,  1  year. 

6.  G.  IfoUiUan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  0.,  bull,  Buckeye. 

t*  do  do  do    Gen.  Grant. 

7.  do  do  cow,  Elde. 
8L          do                 do  do  Jessie. 

f.  do  do  do  Duchess  of  Oakland. 

10.  Wm.  Palmer  A  Son,  Blooodngton,  O.,  ball,  Fayette. 

cow,  Prairie  Flower, 
do    Linda  BelL 
do    RedBm. 

herd,  baU,  Fayette ;  eow%  PraMeFlower,  Xinda  Ml, 
Red  Em  and  Lady  Blaoehe. 
IS.  George  M.  Coulter,  ReesviUe,  C,  bull,  ChaBenger. 
li.  do  do  do    Ooant  Fathom. 

17.  do  do  cow,  ElglaatinelL 

ISaad  19.  do  do  herd,  bull  and  five  calves,  boU,  ChaBeoger;  asM, 

Nannie  Rhodes,  l^lMtine  m.,  Elisabeth  IV.,  Strawbeny  IL  and  Backeye. 
SO.  Gealf.  Coulter,  ReeavlUe,  0.,  herd,  bull,  Challenger ;  cows,  Nannie  Rhodes)  BHssMk  ST., 

Bngiaatiae  IIL  and  Boglantine  IL 
9L  gjOTiil  ToBu,i:(yxia»  0.,  boll,  Ghtppeway,  6  ysacs  old. 
SS;  D.  McMUlaa,  Jr.,  XenU,  0.,  heid,  buU,  General  Grant ;  sows,  Jcaiie,  XiilSr  VI«  Oj^^ 

imdDniitflMof  OaUand. 
IS.  i«M>b  Powell,  Reynoldsbori^,  0.,  bull,  Wsflhington's  D^y. 

54.  J.  Ward,  Clevelaiid,  C,  oow,  Faiiy,  8  years  old. 

55.  a  y-Qaik,  8srinffi8l#,XX,  ball.Neir  Tear's  Day. 
SS.  do*  do  do  Gladiator. 

m.         §0  t^  4»  Dtgceofdaik. 

SSL  do  do  herd,  bull,  jSladiator ;  oows»  Flora  BeU,  Raster  Day,  Dora  attd 

iHant 
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tf .  C  K.  Olaik,  Sprliigfteld,  0^  oow,  Flora  BelL 
90..  do  do  do   Anna  Hunt 

31.  do  do  do  Easter  Baj. 

32.  K  Drigga,  filyria,  0.,  herd,  bull,  Ifay  Doke ;  oowb,  tfatehteai,  Snow  Ball,  Amaada  and  Pfida 

of  the  Valley. 
3S.  William  Hunt,  Atod,  0.,  hull,  Oapt.  Clay. 

nuaamn  awaiu>bd  on  awBam^siB. 

Best  herd  of  one  Bull  and  four  Cows,  all  to  be  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  D.  McMillan, 

Xenia %m 

2d  beet,  C.  IL  Clark,  Springfield W 

Beet  Breeding  Ball,  to  be  exhibited  with  five  of  his  calves,  not  less  than  1  year  old,  and 
the  boll  as  to  oonstitation,  health  and  rigor,  to  exhibit  good  breeding  condition,  G.  IC 

Goalter,Bee87ille W 

Beat  Ball,  of  any  age  or  class,  D.  McMillan,  Xenia 50 

Best  Cow,  of  any  age  or  class,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield ft 

AwAKDoro  CoMMiRB—Geo.  W.  Williams,  Thos.  C.  Dye  and  J.  Y.  If.  Pettltt 


BNTBIES  OF  THOROUGHBRED  HOR8S9. 

1.  David  Law,  WiUooghby,  Lake  ca,  stallion.  Perfection,  4  years  old. 

%  J.  W.  Fitch,  Cleveland,  0.,  stallion,  CoL  Greyson,  (chestnnt),  1%  years  oML 

3.  Moses  Simmons,     do         geldiog,  Frank  Grayson,  (sorrel),  3       do 

4.  M.  Richardson,       do         stallion.  Gray  Eagle  Jr.,  6  years  old- 

5.  Anderson  A  McMillan,  Xenia,  0.,  stallion,  Ben  Battler,  4  years  oUL 
C  John  Tod,  Cleveland,  O.,  mare,  Grace  Tod,  3  years  old. 

7.         do  do  do     Sallle  Tod,  2       do 

.  3.  8.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0.,  stallion,  Boston,  5  years  old. 
9.  do  do  do     Dan  Webster,  7  years  old. 

10.  do  do  do     Woodford,     %       do 

11.  Chas.  Herrick,  WarrensviUe,  0.,  stallion,  1  year  old. 

12.  Chas  W.  Braioard,  Brooklyn,  0.,  mare,  2  years  old. 

13.  K.  M.  Spaogler,  Cleveland,  stallion,  Boeton,  0  years  old. 

14.  N.  0.  Baldwin,         do       brood  mare,  Liaale,  3  years  oUL 

15.  Wm.  A.  Neil,  Jr.,  London,  0.,  stallion,  Mickey  Free,  jr.,  3  years  old. 

rSBMUniB  AWABDBD  Olf  H<»8I8— fBOBO^OVOUW^ 

Beat  8tonion,4yearsoldaadover,J.W.Fitoh,Clevelaad |fO 

2d  beat  do^  Anderson  A  McMillan,  Xenia |5 

Best  Stallion,  2  years  old  and  nnder  3,S.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0 20 

Best  Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Wm.  A.  Nell,  jr.,  London,  0 25 

9eatBroodMare,3yef«oldandander4,  J.  Tod,  Cleveland 20 

Beat  Brood  Mare,  2  years  old  and  OD^  8,  John  Tod '. 15 

AwiBDiMO  CovMirm— Geo.  W.  Willliams,  Eraatns  Spencer,  Jas.  Bookiqgham,  Jdm  S.  Raiy 
and  Jaa.M.  Brown. 
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BNTBDS  IN  BOAMTXR& 

1.  W.  P.  Irwin,  North  Fairfield,  Huron  conafy,  stallton,  John  C.  Heenan,  baj,  6  yean  old. 

5.  M.  II.  Spangler,  Cleveland,  stallion,  Boston,  bay,  6  yeare  old. 

&  Solomon  Finide,  Manelleld,  O.,  stallion,  Honest  Bill,  8  years  old. 
4.  ▲.  C.  Welsh,  do  do       Grey  Eagle,  6       do 

6.  John  Martin,  Clereland,  gelding,  Frank  Leslie,  7  jears  old. 

6.  E.  H.  Keith,  Geneya,  Ashtabala  county,  stallion,  Simooe  Chief,  6  years  okL 

7.  James  Brown,  Twinsbnrg,  Summit  county,    do     HcClellan,    2       do 
B.  J.  M.  Southam,  Hinkley,  Medina  county,  mare,  Lucy,  1  year  old. 

.   9.  Geo.  Hewlett,  Cleveland,  O.,  mare,  Lady  Forest,  2  years  old. 

10.  J.  T.  ft  D.  B.  Cpdegraff,  Mi  Pleasant,  O.,  stallion,  bay,  10  years  old. 

11.  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegraff,  do  mare,  Laura  Kent,  4  years  old. 

12.  do  ,     do  mare  colt,  Minnie. 
,  IS.  W.  J.  Waterson,  Clereland,  0.,  brood  mare,  4  years  old. 

14.  do  do  sucking  colt  (horse). 

15.  W.  B.  Waddle,  do  mare,  Kitty  Girley,  3  years  old. 

16.  H.  C.  McDonell,         do  do    Jewese,  3       do 

17.  John  Martin,  do  do    Buckekin,       8       do 

18.  Ei  A.  Fuller,  Colnmbos,  O.,  mare,  6  years  old. 

19.  E.  Hagen,  Willongby,  O.,  stallion,  William,  8  years  old. 

20.  do  do  do     Sherman,  6       do 

21.  James  M.  Brown,  MassiUon,  O.,  stallion,  Young  St.  Lawrence,  6  years  old. 

22.  Jacob  Miller,  Ebberville,  Medina  county,  stallion,  Henry  Clay,  4       do 

23.  Charles  Porter,  Hinckley,  0.,  stallion,  Flying  Pilgrim,  4  years  old. 

24.  M.  Stevenson,  Bninswick,  O.,     do       Morgan  Stranger,  3     do 
26.  Fuller  &  Stimson,  Brooklyn,  0.,  do       2  years  old. 

26.  Geo.  B.  Senter,  ClevelaDd,  C,    do       Bay  Horse,  4  years  old. 

27.  8.  C.  Tibbets  A.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  stallion,  HeDi7  Clay,  jr.,  9  years  old. 
2a  James  H.  Taylor,  Seville,  0.,  do       Corkscrew,        6       do 

29.  do  do         brood  mare,  7  years  old. 

30.  J.  F.  Pond,  Cleveland,  0.,  suckiog  horse  colt 

81.  Wathel  Baldwin,  Chester  Hill,  Morgan  county,  stallion,  Jo  Clifford,  8  years  old. 

82.  Fred  Reed,  Brunswick,  O.,  brood  mare,  7  years  old. 

83.  H.  H.  Peters,  do         stallion,  Dan  Tucker,  6  years  old. 

84.  R.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Trumbull  county,  stallion.  Excelsior,  11  yean  old. 
35.  Chas.  Herrick,  Warresnville,  O.,  stallion,  no  name,  1  year  old. 

86.  Wm;  C.  Hosmer,  Troy,  Geauga  county,  brood  mare,  5  years  old. 

87.  L.  D.  Gibson,  Berlin,  0.,  mare,  6  yaars  old. 

88.  E.  J.  Acmff,Meadville,  Pa.,  stallion,  Ilambletonian,  4  years  old. 

89.  do  do  do      Grey  Miller,     1       do 

40.  C.  B.  Cobb,  Akron,  0.,  do      Jerry  Arnold,  4       do 

41.  J.K.Mcyeigh,WarreDSv!ne,0.,do     Charles,  8       do 

42.  do  do  do     Frank,  8       do 

48.  Robert  Anderson,  Colambia  Station,  O.,  stallion.  Albino,  8  years  old. 
44.  &  W.  Blakeslee,  Royalton,  O.^  stallion,  Bonny  Scotland,  2       do 

nsxiuiis  AWABDBn  ON  Roinsms. 
Best  Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  <'  Flying  Hlatc^"  J.  T.  d&  D .  B.  Updegraff,  Mt,  Pleasant.$  40 
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prnmiDia  awabmd  ok  BOATsnu— oqktiiiueix 

2d  best  Bialllon,  P.  Thompson,  Johwrtoo,  Tmmlmll  eoonty 20 

Best  Stallion,  3  yean  old  and  under  4,  M.  Stephenson,  Brunswick,  0 20 

Best  Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Fuller  A  Stimson,  Brooklyn,  O « . ;  •  20 

2d  best,  James  Brown,  Twinsborgh 10 

Best  Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  E.  J.  Acmff,  Meadville,  Pa 15 

2d  best,  Charles  Merrick,  Warrensyille,  0 10 

Best  Suckling  StalUon  Colt,  J.  F.  Pond,  Clereland 10 

Best  Brood  Mare,  OTer  4  years  old.  Dr.  J.  T.  UpdegralT,  Mt  Pleasant  0 80 

2d  best,  E.  A.  Fuller,  Columbus,  0 20 

Best  Brood  Mare,  8  years  old  and  under  4,  W.  B.  Waddle,  Clereland 20 

2dbest,H.  C.  McDowell,  ClcTeland 15 

Best  Brood  Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Greo.  Hewlett,  Cleveland 15 

Beet  Filly,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  M.  Southam,  Hinckley,  0 10 

Best  Suckling  Mare  Colt,  Dr.  J.  T.  TJpdegrafi;  Mt.  Pleasant,  0 10 

AwADiNO  CcMianBB— J.  W.  Kesey,  Jas.  Fullington,  E.  M.  Bennett,  Geow  W.  Williaau  and 
Vm.  Alstorf. 


Kentucky  Private,  3 

do 

sorreL 

Prince, 

3 

do 

bay. 

Walter, 

7 

do 

Prince, 

2 

do 

do 

Jim, 

2 

do 

do 

Bellfounder  Chief, 

7 

do 

SamHasard, 

3 

do 

ENTRIES  IN  HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

1.  Joseph  L.  Beck,  River  Styx,  Medina  county,  mare,  Dolly,  8  years  old,  bay. 

2.  do  do  do  stallion,  Bill,  2       do       do 

3.  Mark  Hebblethwaite,  Cleveland,  0.,  stallion,  Dan  Webster,  4  years  old  and  over,  brown. 

4.  do  do   "^  do      Young  Volunteer,  6  years  old,  bay. 

5.  Robert  Spinks,  do  do 

7.  R.  H.  Lodge,  do  do 

8.  Robert  Burrow,  Markham,C.  W.,  do 

9.  T.  Boynton,  Willoughby,  0.,  do 

10.  do  do  do 

11.  Wm.  H.  Wilson,  Xenia,  O.,  do 

12.  Phillip  Powell,  London,  O.,  do 

13.  Moore  P.  Yinoage,  Jone's  Station,  Butler  county,  stallioa,  Toung  Belmont,  7  years  old. 

14.  J.  T.  k  D.  B.  Updegraff,  Mt  Pleasant,  stallion,  bay,  10  years  old. 

15.  J.  T.  Updegraff,  do  mare,  Kate,     4       do 

16.  do  do  filly,  2       do 

17.  do  do  suckling  horse  colt 

18.  J.  D.  Mapes,  Orange,  Cuyahoga  county,  stallion,  Green  Moontidn  Boy,  5  years  old. 

19.  Minoris  Akin,  Brooklyn,  O.,  mare.  Digitalis,  3  years  old. 

20.  Wm.  Mills,  Orange,  0.,  mare.  Fox,  6  years  old. 

21.  do  do  suckling  mare  colt. 

22.  do  do  mare,  Fanny  ,'4  years  old. 

23.  Noah  Longanccker,  Guilford,  Medina  county,  stallion,  Frank,  7  years  old. 

24.  Martin  Carroll,  Painesville,  0.,  brood  mare,  6  years  old. 

25.  do  do  do  4       do 

26.  L.  S.  &  S.  C.  Crimm,  Gallion,  O.,  stallion,  Capt.  Fairfield,  7  yean  oH 

27.  Luther  Moses,  Cleveland,  0.,  suckling  horse  colt 
28b  do  do  do      mare  do 

29.  Albert  Porter,  Tallmadge,  0.,  stallion,  Prince  Orion,  4  yean  old. 
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it.  A.  G.  Hat6li,  Gitingn,  M^Inft  e<rabty,  stallion,  Tonng  Sfraoger,  4  yean  old. 

si.  W.  H.  Tripp,  Wellington,  0.,  mare,  Topey,  4  years  old,  (harness). 

SI.  Collin  Ainold,  Wanensvilie,  O.,  mare.  Fan,  13  years. 

its.  do  do  sackling  horse  colt. 

Wk  O.  W.  Roberts,  BenltnTllle,  Rrie  eonnty,  stallion,  Indian  Chief,  2  years  oM. 

87.  Chester  Lamb,  Welchfield,  Geaaga  county,  stallion.  Searcher,  12  years  old. 

38.  do  do  do       Champion  Searcher,  6  years  oM. 

St.  do  do  do       Yoong  Searoher,  .    3       do 

40.  do  do  -  do       Champion  Searoher,  jr.,  S  yean  oM. 

41.  do  do  mare,      Lady  Bncklnghaoi»       3       do 

42.  Avery  Gross,  Sulfleld,  Portage  county,  stallion,  Francisco,  4  years  old. 

43.  Horace  Metcalf,  Chardon,  O.,  mare,  4  years  old. 

44.  La  Grange  Tyler,  Newhnrgfa,  O.,  mare,  8  years  old. 
46.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Seville,  C,  mare,  Biddy,  8  years  old. 

46.  E.  A.  Young,  Breckville,  O.,  stallion.  Wake  up  Jack,  8  years  old. 

47.  John  Houser,  MarshalWille,  Wayne  county,  stallion,  Kay  Duke,  7  years  old. 
43.  T.  K.  Davis,  Cleveland,  0.,  Mare,  Lady  Davis,  7  years  old. 

49.  Geo.  L.  Shipman,  Norwalk,  0.,  siallion,  Kennebeck,  14  years  old. 

50.  John  Whitheck,  do  do      Kambrino  Chief,  2  years  old. 
61.  K  T.  A  J.  B.  Curtis,  Farmington,  O.,  brood  mare,  6  years  old. 

.52.  do  do  do  6       do 

63.  Michael  Oster,  Cleveland,  0.,  stallion,  Albert,       6       do 
54^  John  B.  Robinson,  jr.,  Amherst,  0.,  mare,  9       do 

56.  8.  C.  Canfield,  Bridge  Creek,  Coyahoga  county,  mare.  Flora,  3  years  old. 

56.  B.  L.  GriflSa,  Oberlin,  0.,  mare,  3  years  old. 

57.  Jacob  Miller,  Ebberville,  0.,  stallion.  Emperor,  4  years  old. 

58.  Charles  M.  Braiaerd,  Brooklyn,  0.,  mare,  2  years  old. 

59.  W.  C.  Hosmer,  Troy,  Greaaga,  0.,  stallion,  Billy,  4  years  old. 
€0.  do  do  mare,  Dolly,     9       do 

€1.  do  do  suckling  stallion,  3  months  old. 

€2.  do  do  mare,  Jenny,  8  years  old. 

S3.  W.  C.  Hosmer,  Troy,  Greauga  county,  0.,  mare,  Cozy,  2  years  old. 

€4^  James  Keckland,  Gate's  Mills,  stallion,  Arabian  Postboy,  5  years  old. 

S6.  E.  S.  Perkins,  Waymoutb,  0.,      do      Union,  6       do 

56.  L.  A.  Savage,  Chagrin  Falls,   «    do      Black  Hawk  Morgan,  7  years  old. 

67.  Hiram  Sykes,  Hinkley,  0.,  do      Baetman  Morgan,      14       do  ' 


AWARDS  ON  HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  FCRP0SE8. 

Best  Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Chester  Lamb,  Welchfleld,  0 .^. .  $40 

2d  best,  L  S.  &  S.  C.  Crimm,  Gallon 20 

Sdbest,  J.  T.&D.B.  UpdegraflT 10 

Best  Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Chester  Lamb,  Welchfield,  0 20 

2d  beet,  D.  T.  Boyaton,  Willoaghby. 16 

Best  Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  G.  W.  Roberts,  Berlinville,  0 20 

2d  best,  J.  L.  Beck,  River  Styx,  Medina  county,  0 10 

Best  Suckling  Stallion  Colt,  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegraif,  Mt  Pleasant,  0 10 

2d  best,  C.  Arnold,  Warrensville,  0 6 

Best  Brood  Mare,  over  4  years  old,  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegraif,  Mt  Pleasant , 80 

2d  bestyWm.  Mills,  Orange 20 

Beet  Brood  Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  B.  U  Grll&n,  Oberlin ,, .  ^,  20 
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M  best,  C.  Lftmb,  WelcMeM $|| 

Best  Brood  Mare,  2  years  old  and  an<|er  3,  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegraff;  Mt  Pleasant 15 

td  best,  W.  C.  Hosmer,  Troy,  Geauga 1| 

2d  best  suckling  Mare  Colt,  Wm.  Mills,  Orange i 

AwJLRDiKO  CoHiOTTBB— Abel  Kmm,  James  Backingham,  Jas.  Fallington,  John  Sears  aad 
James  M.  Brown. 

Old  Ssaroher,  owned  by  Chester  Lamb,  Troy,  Geanga  connty,  Ohio.  Searoher  wasgotby 
the  celebrated  horse  Barney  Henry,  owned  by  Mr.  Barney,  of  Whitehall ;  he  by  Signal,  and  Im 
by. Imported  Margrave.  The  dam  of  Searcher  was  a  Morgan  mare,  owned  by  Samnel  Moore, 
fai  the  town  of  Shoreham,  Termont     She  oonld  trot  a  mile  in  less  than  three  minales, 


weighed  1,000  pounds,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  most  perfect  animal  Searcher  is  of  a  dark 
bay  color^not  a  white  hair  upon  him— «  heavy  flowing  black  mane  and  tail,  and  legs  black 
nearly  to  his  body,  is  16|  hands  high,  and  weighs  1,200  pounds.  When  four  years  old  he  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  Addison  County  Fair,  held  at  Middlebury,  Vermont  He  also  appeared 
at  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  the  same  place,  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1851,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  thousands,  and  oo  a  heavy  sand  track,  trotted  one  mile  in  harness  in  two 
ninnies  and  fifty  seconds.  The  track  was  one-third  of  a  mile  around,  over  which  he  passed  the 
tiiird  time  in  ttij  seccnds.    This  fSeat  he  performed,  altbonc^  he  bad  nerer  be«ii  trained  nor  hii 
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CAPTinr  Faibfbld  is  a  dark  bay  luvie  16|  huda  high,  w«lglui  1»850  poaadfl,  aod  is  of  mxkfk 
iabttaDoe,  great  siamina  and  fine  style.  He  was  bred  in  Fairfield  ooanty,  Ohio ;  was  fbaled  Hay 
20ih,  1857 ;  was  sired  by  Young  Sir  Thomas ;  dam  by  ICarylander.  Yoang  Sk  Thomas 
sired  by  the  Woodyear  Sir  Thomas ;  he  by  Yonng  Diomede ;  he  Ij  imported  Diomede. 
Captain  Fairfield  is  a  half  brother  to  the  trotting  horse  known  as  Captain  Fisher«  now 
owned  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  formerly  of  Lancaster,  Ohio ;  and  also  half 
brother  ta  the  roan  mare  known  as  Mell  Brooks,  owned  in  Cincinnati,  and  formerly  of 


Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  has  trotted  his  mile  in  two  minntes  and  fifty  seeonds,  and  can  show  as* 
many  good  strong  boned,  and  well  built  and  large  dzed,  and  as  fine  styled  colts  as  any  horse 
of  his  age.  One  filly,  two  years  and  eleven  months  old,  sold  for  $260.  She  conld  trot  her  mile 
in  three  minntes  and  thirty  seconds.  Some  of  his  yearling  colts  hare  sold  for  $150  each,' 
At  three  yean  old,  past,  he  trotted  on  the  Bncyms  Trotting  Faik  for  a  parse,  agdnst  one  of 
Flying  Clood's  colts  of  the  same  age.  Captain  Fairfield  won  the  purse  in  three  minntes  and 
four  seconds. 

4— B. 
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SNTRISS  IH  DHAFT  HORSES. 

k  Jt^n  Qiitet],  Cleveland,  0.,  mare.  Dolt,  iron  gKj,  6  yean  old. 

S.  J.  O.  WhHney,  Conneaat,  O.,  stalRon,  Dakd  of  Alv%  8  jemv  old. 

S.  Robert  Borrows,  MaiUiam  TtHage,  G.  W.,  Rallion,  Sir  John  Franlcllti,  T  j^ars  old. 

4b  Samuel  Alexander,  Jamestown,  O.,  stallion,  Monitor,  10  years  old. 

(•  Wm.  Pineumbe,  Middleborgb,  0.,  mare,  Madame,  IS  years  old. 

€.  Henry  Rash,  LSyerpool,  Medina  oouDty,  stallioo,  Charlie,  2  years  old. 

1,  William  Mills,  Orange,  Cuyabega  county,  mare,  Fanny,  4  years  old. 

8.  Warren  Coon,  Wakeman,  0.,  stallion.  Prince  Messenger,  6  years  old. 

▲WARD  or  PBEUCMS  ON  VRATT  BOBSSS. 

Best  Stallion,  4  years  eld  and  over,  S.  Alexander,  Jameston,  O $50 

ad  best,  R.  Bnrrows,  Markham,  Canada  West 20 

Best  Stallion,  2  years  old  and  nnder  3,  H.  Rnsb,  Liverpool • 15 

Best  Brood  Mare,  over  4  years  old,  J.  Qult>n,  Cleveland 30 

24  best,  W.  Mi  lis,  Orange,  0 20 

Best  Brood  Mare,  3  years  old  and  nnder  4,  W.  Plncnmbe,  Middleburgh,  O 20 

Awarding  CoHinrrsB — ^Daniel  McLean,  R.  C.  Thompson  and  Lncins  Ailing. 


ENTRIES  IN  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  M^RES. 

1.  A.  P.  fjeland,  Newborg,  1  pair  matched  coach  hOTses,  8  and  9  years  old. 

2.  Wm.  Sqnirc^s,  Oopopa,  Lorain  county,  1  pidr  matched  roadsters,  3  and  4  years  old. 

3.  ThGo.  Clark,  Ravenna,  0.,  li|^t  harness  mare. 

4.  8.  S.  Coe,  Cleveland,  1  pair  matched  roadsters,  8  and  6  years  old. 

r*,  J.  Peffers,  Bnrton,  Qeaoga  connty,  gelding,  light  harness,  8  years  old,  sorrel. 

i).  Solomon  Fioicle,  Mansfield,  0  ,  trotting  stallion.  Honest  Bill,  8  years  old. 

7.  Israel  Clark,  Cleveland,  0.,  1  pair  matched  roadsters,  Pet  and  Rod  Roy,  4  years  old. 

i.  Geo.  H.  Bent,        do  do       do       geldings,  roadsters,  Charlie  and  May  Duke. 

7  and  6  years  old. 
9.  Geo.  H.  Bent,  Cleycland,  0.,  gelding  Charley,  7  years  old.  * 

10.  A.  Sione,  jr.,  do  1  pair  coach  horses,  8  and  9  years  old. 

11.  A.  H.  Carpenter,  Bennett's  corners,  Medina  county,  1  pair  matched  roadFters,  4  years  old. 

12.  James  Brown,  Twinsbnrg,  Summit  county,  gelding,  light  harness,  MaunK^e  Col.,  4       do 

13.  W.  8.  Parker,  Madison,  Lake  county,  1  pair  carriage  geldings.  Bill  and  George.  4       do 

14.  Wm.  Edwards,  Cleveland,  1  pair  matched  roadsters,  Maggie  and  Frank,  7  and  8       do 
i^.  M.  Richardson,         do       saddle  mare,  4  years  old  and  over. 

IC.  D.  E.  Uier,  Bennett's  comers,  Medina  county,  1  pair  draft  horses,  4  years  old. 

17.  J.  M.  Southam,  Hinckley,  Medina  county,  gelding,  Pet.  light  harne.s8,  6  years  old. 

18.  F.  A.  Bacon,  Independence,  1  pair  matched  roadsters,  mares. 

19.  Z.  S.  Spalding,  Cleveland,  gelding,  Eclipse,  saddle,  4  years  old. 
30.  S.  S.  Coe,  do         light  harness  mare,  Nellie. 

21.  J.  0.  Mason,  do         gelding,  harness.  Major,  7  years  old. 

it,  Harvey  Stevens,    do         1  pair  matched  roadsters. 

33.  D.  B.  Updegrair,  Mt.  Pleasant,  1  pair  coach  horses,  Dan  and  Prince,  over  4  years  olfl. 

24.  do  do  saddle  gelding,  Prince,  6  years  old. 

25.  do  do  light  harness  gelding,  Morgan. 
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26.  L.  M.  Watt,  Flndkj,  HuMOck  c««9^,  1'  tane^i  g0li1im^  . 

27.  H.  S.  OloMtod,  CleyeUBd,  1  barnefli  gelding. 

2a  Dr.  J.  T.  VT^egnttj  Ht  Pleaaaat,  1  pairnuitohed  roadsters,  Jenoie  and  LavML 
)9*  do  da  iuMj  saddle  oMire,  /ennie  Mitchell. 

30.  do  do  do  Fanny  EUsler. 

31.  A.  GL  Baldwin,  deTdaod,  1  pair  nateked  coach  horses. 

32.  Israel  Habhard,       do         do       do       mares,  roadsters. 

33.  William  Brown»  East  Roekport,  Cnyahoga  county,  1  pair  matched  coaqh  Iponua,  Jtei^  a^id 

Nancy. 

34.  T  J.  Towson,  Cleveland,  light  humees  gelding. 

35.  JBdward  Gostals,      do      1  paii*  draft  horses,  over  4  yean  old. 

36.  6.  F.  Hutchings,  Litdifield,  Medina  Co.,  1  saddle  gelding. 

37.  Wm.  6.  Yates,  Cleyeland,  2  pair  coach  horses. 

38.  /obn  Tod,  Clevelaad,  1  harness  gelding,  over  4  years  old. 
39  Wm.  Bnlson,  Holmesville,  Holmes  county,  1  saddle  geUin^ 

40.  H.  A.  Smith,  Cleveland,  0 , 1  harness  mare. 

41.  Fitch  Adams,      do  do       do 

42.  W.  U.  Patts,  do  do      gelding.  .       . 

43.  J.  P.  Ross,  do  1  pair  roadsters,  marcs. 

44.  C.  H.  Sargent,       do  1  saddle  gelding,  Bube,  8  yean  old. 
46   L.  C.  Sturgis,  Litchfield,  0..  do 

46.  N.  Van  Loon,  Worthington,  0.,  gelding,  hamessy  Tom  Morgan. 

47.  B.  A.  Fulltf,  Golnmbos,  0.,  do  Black  Boy. 

48  /.  G.  Hussy,  Cleveland,  pair  coach  mares,  Maggie  and  Fannie,  7  and  3y^V3  old. 

49.  Geo.  Sprag«e,      do       harness  mare,  Minnie,  5  years  old. 

i J.  D.  C.  Kellogjr,  Munaen,  Geauga  ca,  pair  coach  mares,  Kitt  and  Cton,  6  yean  old. 

61.  B.  Bassett,  Milan,  0.,  pair  matched  roadsters,  mares,  4  and  6  yean  old. 

62.  A  M.  Binke,  Newbargh,  O.,  pair  matched  geldings,  Frank  and  Johp»  6  and  6  yean  aid. 

63.  B.  B.  Colton,  Rootstown,  0.,  pair  coach  horsi^,  Dick  and  Guarley,6  yeun  lUd. 
64  E  L.  Jonee,  Shelby,  O.,  1  gelding,  Bill,  (family  horse),  5  years  old. 

65.  Jas.  M.  Brown,  Maesillon,  family  mare,  2^  years  old. 

6<.  W.  S.  Dunn,  Cleveland,  pair  matched  roadstcra,  nuires,  6  yean  old. 

67.  A  neon  Stager,      do      1  gelding  family  horse,  7  yean  old. 

68.  J.  P.  Hobs,  do      1  harness  gelding,  Sam,  5       do 

69.  H.  N.  Slade,  Solon,  O.,  do  Prince,  7  yean  old. 
60.  Royal  Taylor,     do        saddle  gelding  family  horse. 

61    Luiher  Moses,  Cleveland,  1  harness  gelding,  Charlie,  8  years  old. 
62.  Fuljerd  Stimon,  Brooklyn,  O.,  1  pair  matched  roadstera. 
•3.  do      .  do  do 

64.  do  do  1  harness  mare,  Maggie  Mitchell 

66.  A.  0.  Cortrell,  Willonghby,  0.,  1  pair  coach  horses,  6  years  old. 

66.  do  do  harness  gelding,  Tiif,  6      do 

67.  do  do  do  Teddy,  6  do 

68.  Reuben  Stickney,  Brooklyn,  6.,  do  Flying  Cloud,  6  yean  dd. 

69.  G.  W.  Roberts,  Berllnvillet  Erie  connty,  harness  gelding,  Jersey,  6  yean  old. 

70.  S.  S.  Beecher,  Garrettsville,  O.,  harness  geidiog,  Tom,  4  yean  old. 

71.  do  do  1  pair  coach  horses,    4       do 

72.  A.  W.  Brainard,  Newbargh,  0  ,  mare,  Nelly,  over  4  ytars  old. 
73   E.  E  Sheldon,  Avon,  0.,  mare  Maggie  Bowers,     4       do 

74.  W.  B.  Sheldon,  Cleveland,  pair  coach  horses,^  geldings,  5  years  old. 
76.  do  do        harness  mare,  Black  Maria,  6       do 

76.  J.  H.  Woodman,      do        1  pair  coach  marcs,  4  yean  old. 
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77.  J.  W.  Bedforfl,  Willonghtaj,  0.,  1  ptir  dtift  hams,  7  yean  old. 

78.  LctI  Wolff,  Independenoe,  0.,  pair  tern  and  draft  mtresj  jre^rs  old. 

79.  Mr.  Wright,  Cleveland,  hamew  mare,  Lady,  8  yeun  old. 

80.  Geovge  L.  Spragae,  Haron,  Erie  cooiitj,  pdr  aiatolied  loadatert,  narefl,  Jeimte  a&d  Belte 
*    6  years  old. 

81.  Geoige  L.  Spragae,  HarOD,  Brie  eoanty,  luuneflB  mare,  8  years  old 

82.  X  R.  Sanford,  Cleveland,  hamees  gelding,  6  yean  old,    ' 

88.  W.  R.  Davis,  Weymontt,  Medina  eonnty,  hamen  geUOng,  6  yean  old. 

84.  E.  Driggs,  Medina,  0.,  haraess  mare,  10  yean  old. 

85.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Seville,  0.,  harness  geldiag,  Shot,  5  yean  old. 

86.  do  do        saddle  gelding,  Bnokeye,  6  yean  old. 

87.  H.  Sodgers,  Cleveland,  1  pair  matdied  roadsters.  y 

88.  D.  M.  Wooeter,  mttsfleld,  1  pair    do         da 

88.  A.  Kellogg,  Cleveland,  1  pair  tkrm  or  draft  hones,  6  and  7  yean  old. 

80.  do  do     iBsddle  gelding,' 7  yean  old. 

81.  R.  Comstock,  Bedford,  O.,  1  pair  matched  coach  horses. 

88.  W.  L.  Baker,  Ma^soo,  Lake  eoanty,  1  gelding,  in  light  harness. 

83.  Wm.  D.  Lindley,  Sandusky  City,  0.,  1  pair  matched  roadsten. 

84.  H.  B.  Harlbart,  Cleveland,  1  pair  coach  h<»8e8. 

85.  Wathel  Baldwin,  Chester  HUl,  Morgan  connty,  saddle  man. 

86.  H.  Peters,  Milan,  Erie  connty,  saddle  gelding.  Young  Stranger,  4  yean  old. 

87.  R  Faller,  Coolville,  Athens  county,  gelding  family  horse,  Prince,  7  yean  ol4* 

88.  E.  C.  Rice,  Troy,  O.,  hamen  gelding,  Fred.,  7  yean  old. 
88.  George  W.  Wadsworth,  Cleveland,  O.,  family  hone. 

100.  E.  R.  Felton,  harness  mare,  7  yean  old. 

101.  Edward  Byington,  Elyria,  pair  matdied  roadsten,  blaok  geldings,  6  yean  old. 

102.  M.  J.  Drake,  Cleveland,  bay  gelding,  in  harness,  8  yean  old. 
188.  Henry  Frissell,     do  do  do        7       do. 

104.  Wm.  Hoftolan,      do       bay  man,         do        7       da 

105.  J.  C.  Corning,      do       pair  matched  roadsten,  4       do. 

106.  Lorenzo  Dunham,  Bedford,  O.,  pidr  matched  &rm  horses. 

107.  L.  Cnwford,  Cleveland,  saddle  gelding.  ^ 

108.  do  do        light  harness  mare. 

108.  American  Express  Company,  Cleveland,  fiunily  horse. 

110.  Frank  Huid,  Cleveland,  gelding,  in  harnesa. 

111.  J.  6.  Bruggeman,  Cleveland,  light  harness  man. 

112.  J.  D.  Bishop,  do  do  gelding. 

lis.  Wm.  W.  Battle,  Brighton,  Lorun  county,  1  pahr  roadsten,  mares,  in  light  harness. 

114.  H.  K.  Boylaton,  Cleveland,  1  pair  fum  draft  hones. 

115.  C.  C.  BriggSy  do        fiimily  mare. 

118.  Beigamin  Finley,  Chagrin  Falls,  0.,  gelding,  in  light  harness. 

117.  D.  B.  Marker,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1  pair  ooach  horses. 

118.  Hawkins  A  Howe,  Akron,  0.,  gelding,  in  light  harness. 
118.  T.  M.  Bartlet,  Cleveland,  gelding,  in  light  harness. 

120.  K.  Sherman,         do        1  pair  match  roadsters. 

121.  Pbilo  Thompson,  Johnson,  Trumbull  county,  trotting  stallion. 

122.  Lafliyette  Brush,  Laporte,  Lorain  county,  harness  gelding,  Blackhawk,  5  yean  oU. 
128.  O.  J.  Peck,  Wellington,  O.,  harness  man,  Kate,  6  yean  old. 

124.  Jerome  Chidaey,  Wqrmouth,  0.,  pair  match  roadsten,  6  yean  old. 

125.  do  do  geldiag,  Frank,  flunily  horse,  8  yean  old. 
128.  R.  B.  Colton,  Rootstown,  O.,  hamess  gelding,  Charley,  5  yean  old. 

127.  Osear  Wilbiir,  Weymottth,  0.,  pair  sMtelied  iwdateri^  4  yean  dd. 
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128.  Z.  R.  ISgglestoii,  Anliiini,  Ckioga  ooonty,  fkuSfy  mate. 

129.  GideoE  Williiir,  Bmnswlok,  0.,  IianieflB  gMtag,  Morgt  a,  4  yean  old. 
IM.  R.  A.  Battoa,  Ifeic^tamlA,  0.,]Mlr  ooMb  nuirei,  •  and  7  yean  dd. 

131.  Newton  Welk,  Mentor,  Lake  connty,  pair  draft  Innnes,  geUUnga,  7  7eanx>ld* 

132.  Jacob  Foster,  Bnmawiok,  O.,  pair  eoaoh  marea. 

133.  George  Bteadniaii,  Lagrange,  0.y  pair  coaeh  geldings,  4  ypan  old. 
134  P.  J.  Price,  Gleretond,  0.,  pair  natehed  roadsters,  6  andi  yean  old. 

135.  Wm.  A.  Neil,  jr.,  London,  O.,  stallion,  Spartan,  ftmily  horse,  7  years  old. 

136.  A.  a  Armstrong,  Olereland,  gelding,  in  light  hamesa. 

137.  D.  W.  Burrows,  Newboig,  O.,  pair  inatebed  roadsters,  7  and  8  yean  dUL 
188b  H.  L.  Ifoigan,  do  bofse  of  all  work,  in  harness. 

139.  G.  W.Hart,  Stowe,0.,ioadster  mare,  in  bamesi^  8  yean  old. 

140.  Bichaid  Carr,  ClerelaQd,  harness  gelding,  10  yean  oldt 

141.  &  J.  Acroff,  MeadviUe,  Pa.,  light  bamess  mare. 

142.  Horace  Beake,  Newlrarg,  O.,  baraess  gelding,  Sorrel  Billy,  8  yean  old. 

143.  G.  R.  Starr,  Nedington,  O.,  harness  gelding. 

144.  G.  T.  Seed,  Solon,  O.,  pair  ftsnsen'  draft  horses. 
14fi.  Samnel  Whitney,  MajMd,  gelding,  in  hanMss. 

146.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Cleveland,  man,  in  li^t  hamesa 

147.  Jackson  Hall,  Cleyeland,  man,  in  li|^t  harnessL 

14a  R  Bockwood,  Oirlisle,  pair  horses,  light  harness  roadsten.    ' 
149.  O.  K.  Starr,  Penfield,  light  harness  mare,  5  yean  old. 
160.  C.  M.  Fnrgnson,  Cleveland,  roadster  gelding. 
16L  F.  H.  Hinman,  Cleveland,  harness  man. 

162.  F.  Howe,  Warrensville,  p^  Ibrmen'  draft  horses,  10  yean  old. 

163.  S.  P.  Dnnn,  Cleveland,  lig^t  harness  gelding. 

164  James  Taylor,  Litdhfleld,  0.,  ll^t  barnen  gelding. 
166.  George  E.  Senter,  Cleveland,  Ibmily  horse. 

156.  R  J.  White,  Bedford,  O.,  pair  matched  roadsters,  4  yean  old. 

157.  C.  J.  Madison,  Cleveland,  light  harness  gelding. 

168.  BSward  Bice,  Troy,  pair  flunn  b<Mnse8,  geldings. 

169.  D.  B.  Stearns,  Bena,  Harness  gelding. 

160.  G.  L.  Shipman,  Norwalk,  trotting  stallion,  Kennebec 

161.  J.  H.  Gotham,  Cleveland,  light  bsniesB  man. 

162.  Wm.  Flower,  Akron,  O.,  light  hanien  gelding. 

163.  B.  Bossell,  Cleveland,  trotting  man. 

164.  A.  C.  Bamorn,  Cleveland,  harness  gelding,  B  yean  old. 
166.  S.  A.  Savage,  Chagrin  Falls,  0.,  saddle  mare. 

166.  Moses  Simmons,  Cleveland,  hamen  gelding,  Frank  Greyson,  4  yean  old. 

167.  G.  W.  McMillan,       do       harness  man,  Lady  Mac,  4  yean  old. 

168.  &  8.  Wonalls,  Willoaghby,  O.,  pair  draft  hortes. 

169.  D.  K.  Tilden,  Cleveland,  0.,  harness  gelding,  4  yean  old. 

170.  Hiram  Roe,  North  Bloomfield,  O.,  trotting  gelding,  6  yean  old. 

171.  R.  P.  Myers,  Cleveland,  lig^t  harness  gelding,  6  yean  old. 

172.  L.  J.  Famam,      do  do        man. 

173.  &  D.  McMillan,    do  do        gOSog. 

174.  B.  A.  Bragg,        do       saddle  gelding;  6  yean  old. 

176.  do  do  do        Frank  Forrester,  6  yean  old. 

176.  MlisL.A.Samner,  Cleveland,  harness  man.  Lady  Bdle,  4  yean  oUL 

177.  John  Webster  &  Ga,      do      paif  eoaob  basses. 
17&  Sylvester  Smith,  Jefferson,  0.,  pair  matched  roadsters. 
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17t.  W.  IL  FfamagBO,  West  Jeflbnon,  Madison  eouafy,  Hgkt  ieuwrn  gelding,  Qtey  lagle,  # 
yean  old. 

180.  W.  W.  Richards,  Soloii,  O.,  Ifgbt  harneM  geldhig. 

181.  Poller  &  Btfamm,  BrooMyn,  O.,  pa!r  matobed  farm  gcMfoga. 
18Sf  W.  H.  Widdeeoab,  Cleyelaod,  light  bameM  natre. 

I8S.  A.  8.  Hajden,  Gollaai»,  O.,  pair  eoaeh  poalee. 

184.  E.  Haaen,  Wllloogfaby,  O.,  pair  tnatcbed  roadfltera. 

185.  8.  L.  Mather,  Oleteland,  patr  coacb^borses. 

186.  John  Doird,  Eoolid,  saddle  mare. 

187.  Johnson  Glacier,  Bedford,  pair  matched  roadsters. 

nnnnm  iwiin«n  on  ultcbko  hokscs  ivn  hams. 

Beslp^  ooaebhonea,  A.  Stone,  jr.,  Glerelaad t3* 

2dl>estda,B.aQoltontBootstown 10 

Best  pair  fhnn  or  draft  homes  or  marea,  H.K.Boylestoii,CleTekHid 30 

Id  best  do.,  Fuller  and  SUsBson,  Brooklyn 10 

Best  matched  roadster,  J.  P.  Ross.  ClcTeland 20 

MbMldo.,W.BdwBida,GleTe]and 10 


PBBiaiTin  AWABIND  ON  VBfcMMOS  AMD  UUKU  fOft  HABKIBB,  aaMHJB,  JR«. 

Best  gelding  for  light  harness,  4  years  old  and  orer,  N.  Tan  Loon,  Worthington ti$ 

Sd  best  do.,  J.  P.  Roes,  Cleveland 10 

Best  mare  for  light  harness,  4  years  old  and  oyer,  Fitch  Adams,  CleTeland S^ 

2«bestdo.,H.A.8Bdefa 10 

BKHlinTKI)  UKDKB  BAODTA 

Best  fomily  hone  or  aaare,  A.  Stagec,  (Mevelaad *..•  0M 

2dbestdo.,  Dr.J.T.Updegraff 10 

Best  aaare  for  saddle,  4  yean  old  and  orer,  Dr.  J.  T.  Updei^aff,  Ifout  Pleasast 80 

2d  best  do.,  N.Baldwin,  Chester  HiU • 10 

Beat  gelding  for  saddle,  4  yean  old  and  orer,  D.  B.  Updepaff,  Mo«nt  Pleasant 10 

ldbestda,L.G.8targis,Litehfleld 10 


Best  and  foatesttrotaag  mare  or  gelding,  Mf.  Tan  Loon,  Worthington »lyerMe«a 

BsstandfastesttraltiagslriUon,PliiQloiboBpNm»<— JohmNm SUver  Medal 

AwAiDiKa  ComfiTTBS— D.  B.  Andenon,  L.  W.  Crittenden,  James  M.  Brown,  X.  6.  Delano. 


SNTRIEB  IN  flORSES-SWE£PSTAK£S. 

2.  J.  W.  Fitoh,  Cleveland,  stallion,  Col.  Greyaon,  chesnnl,  12  yean  old. 

2.  8olomon  Finiele,  Mansfield,  stotlioii,  Boocst  Bill,  8:  yean  oM. 

8.  Alejtaiider  C.  Welfl^  Maoafleld,  stallioa,  Grey  Eagle,  6  yean  old. 

4.  Robert  Bnmwa,  MarfctaB  Tillaga,  a  W.,  st^llon,  Bit  Joiin  Fraaklia,  7  yeali  old. 

$.&  H.  Keith,  Genera,  O.,  ■tallion.fieniiMlo  CUat  6  ysan  oM. 

8.  Andenon  &  McMiRan,  Xeoia,  einllian,  Ben  Bvtier. 

8.  M.  P.  Vlnudger,  Jonas' BtattoB,  Butler  covnty,  stallion,  Toong  Belmont. 
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10.  J.  T.  &  D.  B.  Updograff,  Mount  PleasBat,  stftllion,  Dm  Rtoe,  10  jean  old 

11.  do  do  do  do       Flying  Hiatoga. 
It.          do             do                    do  do       Dan  fitoe. 

18.  J.  T.  Updegrair,  do        mare,        Lanra. 

14.  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegraff,  Honnt  Pleasant,  O.,  mare»  Lanra. 

15.  do  do  do     Fanny. 

16.  do  do  do    Jenny. 

17.  .do  ,         do  do     Kate. 

18.  N.  Van  Loon,  Worthington,  0.,  gelding,  Tom  Morgan,  4  y«an  old. 

19.  R  A.  Fuller,  Colombus,  mare,  6  years  old. 

20.  Albert  Porter,  Tallmadffe,  O.,  stallion,  Prinoe  Orion,  4  years  old. 

21.  M.  Steyenson,  Brunswick,  0.,      do      Moigao  Stranger. 

22.  Fnller  &  Stimson,  Brooklyn,  0.,  stallion,  2  years  old. 

23.  do  do  mare,  Lney,  6  years  old. 

24.  S.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0.,  stallion,  Boston. 

25.  do  do  do      Dan  Webster. 

26.  H.  H.  Peters,  Bmnswick,  O.,        do      Dan  Tucker. 

27.  Chester  Lamb,  Wclshfield,  O.,     do     Seareber,  12  years  oM. 

28.  do  do  do     Gbam^on  Seareber,  6  jaazi  old. 

29.  do  do  do     Searcher,  and  5  colts. 

30.  L.  C.  Tibbits  A  Co.,  Cleyeland,    do     H.  Omj,  it.,  6  years  old. 

31.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Seyille,  0.,  do     Gorksorew. 

32.  3. 0.  Oanfleld,  Bridge  Creek,  O.,  mare.  Flora,  3  years  old. 

38.  William  J.  Hoemer,  Troy,  Geanga  oonnty,  brood  mare,  5  years  old. 

34.  Philo  Thompson,  Johnson,  TrnmbuU  county,  stallioo,  Eicelsior,  11  years  old. 

36.  H.  Metcalf,  Ghardon,  0.,  mart,iKlllj,  over 4  yean  dd. 

38.  E.  J.  Acruff,  Meadville,  Pa.,  stallion,  Hamblet3nian,  4  years  old 

37.  6.  L.  Shipman,  Norwalk,  O.,  stallion,  Kennebec,  14  years  old. 

38.  John  Whltbeck,       do  do       Mambrino  Chief,  2  years  old. 

FSBMIUIIB  kWAMVMD  ON  SWUFbTlXSS  OK  H0B8IS, 

Bsst  stalHon  of  any  age  or  breed,  Anderson  A  McMillan,  Xenia 88«) 

Best  mare,  Dr  J.  T.  Updegraff,  Munnt  Pleasant • «    M 

Beat  5  colts,  3  years  old  aod  under,  idred  by  any  one  borse,  and  the  sire  to  be  exhibited  with 
bis  colts ;  style,  dne  and  action  to  be  specially  considered,  Chester  Lamb,  Welchfleld. .    48 

AwAKMMO  CoMMrmB^Wm.  A.  Neil,  jr.,  J.  W.  Shlno,  B.  M.  Bennett,  A.  P.  Howavd. 
In  the  class  of  Jacks  and  Mules  there  were  15  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 


JACKS  AND  MDUES. 

Best  Jack,  8  years  old  and  over,  J.O.  WUtney,  Oonneaut t2S 

do        3  years  old  and  under,  6.  Lewis,  WovtMngton It 

do        2  years  old  and  under,  A.  P.  Leland,  Newbrnigh § 

Beel  Jennet,  3  years  old  and  orer,  liaae  Powell,  Fitchyille , 15 

Best  pair  mules,  2  years  old  and  oFer,  Isaac  Powell 1# 

Best  pair  mule  colts,  A.  P.  Leeland,  Ne  wbnrgh 6 

Awarding  Co]cxiTm--Joseph  Clark,  B.  S.  Rnnyon  and  A.  Bonghtao, 
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SHESP. 

In  the  c1m8  of  Saxony'f  there  were  no  eotrias. 

In  the  claas  of  Merinoe  there  were  83  entriee,  oooiiiriibig  upwards  of  tiuree  handled  heftd  of 
sheep.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

miuNos. 

Best  Back,  2  years  old  and  over,  Thos.  Gorhy,  Randolph,  Ohio $15 

2d  best  do.,  A.  K.  Earr,  Shoreham,  Vt 10 

Best  Back,  ander  2  years,  8.  D.  Karr,  Shorefaam,  Yt 15 

2d  best  do.,  John  Duncan,  Sidney,  0 10  * 

Best  pen  oiS  ewes,  2  yean  old  and  over,  Thos.  Grorby,  Randolph  O 15 

2d  best  do.,  Robert  Perrioe,  Patterson  Mills,  Pa « 1%  . 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  J.  S.  Delano,  Mi  Yemon,  0 15 

2d  best  do.,  Thos.  Gorby,  Randolph  O 10 

Best  pen  of5  lambs,  regardless  of  sex,  Karr,  Oarey  &  Co.,  Carey,  O ..,,  19 

2d  best  do.,  John  Duncan,  Sidney,  0 5 

AwASDiKO  CoMxiTTBB— H.  J.  ConUin,  Charles  M.  Clark,  Eli  Keller  and  Chas.  Phillis. 

In  the  class  of  Silesiairs  there  were  3  entries  only.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee : 

SILICSUNS. 

Best  Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  Robert  Perrine,  Patterson  Mills,  Pa $15 

Be8tpenof5ewes,2yearsoldandoTer,  Carey  &  Starr,  Carey,  0 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  H.  J.  Starr,  Carey,  0 15 

Rbpost  of  CouaTTss. 

The  undersigned  haying  been  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  above  described  sheep 
would  report :  That  they  have  examined  the  same,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  H.  J.  Starr  is 
entitled  to  a  premium  on  five  ewes,  one  year  old  ;  that  Carey  A  Starr  should  have  a  premium 
on  five  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over ;  and  that  Robert  Perrine  is  entitled  to  a  premium  on  his 
buck.  We  would  eay  that  we  did  not  come  to  this  conclusion  in  consequence  of  any  particu- 
lar excellenoe  in  the  sheep  exhibited,  but  rather  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  iu  our  opin- 
ion, they  are  a  class  of  sheep  that  are  likely  to  be  wanted. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Luonrs  WAiursR, 
Wm.  B.  Shaw. 

In  the  class  of  Leioesters  there  were  17  entries.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee: 

LONG  WOOL  BEEEP— LEIGBSTSBS. 

Best  Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  0 $15 

Best  Buck,  under  2  years  old,  John  Chamberlidn,  Avon,  O 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  over  2  years  old,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  0 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  O 15 

Bestpenof  5  lambs,  regardless  of  sex,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  O 1$     ^ 

Refokt  or  ComoTTEB. 
Tour  committee  have  been  pleased  with  the  exhibition  of  Leicester  sheep.    We  have  made  the 
awards  as  noted  in  the  margin.    We  will  briefly  say  that  we  believe  this  breed  of  sheep  ought 
to  be  encouraged  on  account  of  their  wool,  but  especially  for  the  mutton,  they  being  a  class  of 
sheep  that  very  re«ffily  fhtten. 

Thos.  Thobnloe, 

Wm.  Bbioos, 

John  Bbbmtkall. i 
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In  the  class  of  Cotsvolds  there  were  12  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

LONG  WOOL  8BBBP— OOTSWOUDS. 

Beet  Bnck,  2  years  old  and  oyer,  N.  L.  Cbaifee,  Jefferson,  O ii .  $15 

Beet  Buck,  nnder  2  years,  Wm.  Squires,  Gopopa,  Lorain  oa,  0 16 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  T.  Aston,  Elyria,  0 16 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  nnder  2  years,  Thos.  Aston,  Elyria,  O 15 

Beet  pen  of  5  lambs,  regardless  of  sex,  Thos.  Aston,  Elyria,  0 « 10 

AwABDoiG  CoMMiTTEa— J.  D.  Easton,  F.  P.  Yergon  and  J.  Parke  Alexander. 

In  the  classes  of  Sonthdowns  and  Fat  Sheep  there  were  32  entries.    The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  awards:- 

Southdown  shbep. 

Best  Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  0 $15 

Beet  Back,  nnder  2  years,  a  Toms,  Elyria,  O « • 15 

Beet  pen  of  5  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  S.  Toms,  Elyria,  0 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  nnder  2  years,  S.  Toms,  Elyria,  0 « • 15 

Best  pen  of  5  lambs,  regardless  of  sex,  J.  T.  Whitlam,  Barry,  O 10 


^  "...    i^ 

SOUTHDOWN  BUCK  "CHARLEY," 
Owned  by  N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  Ashtabala  co.,  0.    The  Southdown  Buck  represented  in  this 
cut  took  the  First  Premium  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Cleveland,  in  1863.    He  is  two  years  old, 
and  bred  directly  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb's,  of  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire,  England. 

r  AT  BHBBP. 

BestpenofSfatsheep,  E.]>rigg8,Eljria,  0 $16 

2d  best,  J.  Leuty,  Gates' Mills,  O 10 

Best  single  fa^  sheep,  R.  N.  Andrews,  Rootstown,  O. «• 5 

Best  5  fat  lambe,  £.  Driggs,  Blyria,0 U 

AwARDiHO  CoMHrrTES— 6.  W.  Penney,  B.  B.  Browidng  and  Chester  Palmer. 
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SHROPSHIRE  BUCK  "  LION," 
Bred  by  Lord  Berwick,  of  Shrewsbury,  England  ;  imported  by  George  Miller,  of  Markhun,  G. 
W.;  and  DOW  owned  by  A.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  Ashtabala  co.,  O.    Now  three  years  old ; 
weight  334  poands;  sheared  in  spring  of  1863  over  17  ponods  of  washed  wooL    Took  Finl 
Prsmiam  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Cleyeland,  1863. 


c-^SCW*- 


eOTSWOLD  BUCK  "  DANDY," 
Bred  by  John  Lame,  of  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  England ;  imported  by  Georg^  Mllkr, 
Jfarkham,  C.  W^. :  and  now  owned  bj  A.  L.  Chaffee,  of  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  co;,  O.    Now  three 
years  old ,  weighed  on  Erst  day  oif  March,  1864, 381  pounds.    Took  BiiBt  Premiam  at  Ohio  SCait 
Fair,  at  Clevelaa^  186^  ^  , 
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TherewwaltenlrieaiaUieeUaof  GMtoete  QatBts cniHitUk  pesnfarau  vers  ifhvflfedtfl 
Allows: 

GASHiniUB  00AT8. 

BM IbormiitUbred BlUy-Goat,  W.D.fimiik,  Hebroo,  0 #10 

Jdbe8l,aB.irtUiMa8,6imB¥iUe,0 1^ 

Beat  thoroui^bred  NMinie<;»oat,  S.  S.  WillUuna,  Granyille,  O ^ 

2d  best,  W.D.  Smith,  HebroQ^O 8 

RiFOBT  OF  GOMXirTEE, 

WebftTB  ezMilaed  the  fine  thorooghbred  goats— both  sexes— entered  for  competitioa ,  also 

the  eleyeo  grades— fk'om  3-4  to  15-16  blooded— find  the  high  grades  very  soft  and  flne  samples, 

aod  almost  equal  to  the  full  bioodsi    Tfaiak  oresBes  of  the  pare  Cashmeres  on  the  oommon  goat 

if9  to  be  desiredi  aad  tha^  wheft  bred  with  care  they  will  form  desirable  aoqoisitioDB  to  the 

wool  prodnatloa  oConr  Stete* 

iBviNO  F.  Wnxia, 

J.  A.  Wbiobt. 


8WINE. 

In  the  eltH  bf  brge  breeds  of  Swine  there  were  26  entries.    The  following  is  a  Itst  of  the 
awards,  and  Ike  r^ert  of  the  eommittee: 

LAROB  BREEDS. 

Be8tBoar,«varajearfteld,A.0aton,Gardiagton,  0 : $16 

Best  Bow,  erer  1  year  old,  Geo.  Anderson,  Painesrille,  O 10 

2d  best,  J.  H.  Perrioe,  Lebanon,  O 6 

Best  Boar,  under  1  year,  J.  H.  Perrlne,  Lebanoo,  0 6 

2d  best,  Martin  Carroll,  PainesviUe,  0 8 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  over  2  years  old,  George  Anderson,  Pidnesvllle,  0 16 

2d  best.  J.  H.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  O 6 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  over  1  year  old ,  Greorge  Anderson,  Painesville,  O 10 

2d  best,  Wm^Probert,  Cleveland,  0 6 

Best  lot  of  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  not  less  than  five,  Geo.  Anderson,  Painesville,  O 6 

Zdbest,  ILGarroU,  Painesville,  0 8 

BiFORT  OF  OOMMRTSB. 

We,  the  anderslgttcd  eommltf  ee,  on  examination  fonnd  a  very  limited  exhibition  of  luge 
breeds ;  some  entries  without  competition,  especially  large  boars ;  one  other  difficulty  was  the 
want  of  parity  of  blood,  with  a  few  exceptions.    We  would  call  the  attention  of  breeders  and  ' 
stock  raisers  to  the  above  facts. 

T.  P.  JoHKBTOir, 
T.  G.  SuiBLtos, 
Wm.  AunoBT, 
F.  P.  Vbroon. 

In  the  class  of  SouU  Breeds  there  were  12  entries.    The  following  are  the  awards  and  the 
report  of  the  CMimittee : 


MtaitBoar«fer  twoyearBok|.A.P.LeUad,Mewbaish,Ohlo $f 

8eetBoar«f«rMeyw,8.Toiiv\E(yria .* -10 
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Biit1meding84mo76roiie7Mrold,S.TQBDB,EljiiA $!• 

Sd  bMt,  C.  Laroe,  WairensWUe,  O * 

BIPOBT  or  OOMMITTEB. 

'  ^e  Committee  reqieetftillj  report  that  they  award  premioma  as  per  margin,  and  would  add, 
that  with  the  eioeptioii  of  animali  abown  hjr  aame,  they  find  the  eodiifaitioii  of  hcgi  in  thia  oka 
vnworthy  of  the  great  State  of  Ohia 

W.  P.  Gbor, 

J.  D.  E&STON, 
J.  V.  D.  PVITIT. 

In  the  claae  of  Sweepitakee,  there  were  19  entries : 

▲WABD6  ON  aWBlFBTinS. 

Beat  boar  of  any  breed,  not  oyer  two  years  old,  Gea  Anderson,  PainesTille tlft 

Bestsowofany  breed,  not  over  two  years  old,  A.  6.  Smith,  Ford,  O 1$ 

AwAXDiMO  GoxximB.— R.  M.  Kinney,  Erastos  Spenoer,  Geo.  Lewis  and  L  C.  Treat 


POULTRY. 
There  were  70  entries  in  the  class  of  Poultry.    Annexed  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  and 
alistoftheaw|tfdB: 

Tour  Committee  seleoted  to  report  on  Class  No.  21,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  h»Te  care- 
fully examined  the  entries  in  their  class,  (which,  by  the  way,  was  somewhat  difflenlt  on  acoonnt 
of  the  arrangements  having  them  scattered  over  too  large  a  space),  and  would  hereafter  recom- 
mend the  proper  adjustment  of  the  several  entries,  but  having  done  the  best  they  oonld  under 
the  circumstances,  have  awarded  the  premiums  and  recommendations  as  before  ataM. 

Job.  Rautov, 
CWAnna, 
BaicB  HmoM, 

AWARDS  ON  POULTBT. 

Beet  pair  of  China  fowls,  Henry  Bishop,  Springfield tS 

2d  best,  E.  Bingham,  Cleveland 2 

Best  pair  of  Game  fowls,  Wm.  Mills,  Orange S 

2d  best,  Moylan  Fox,  Cleveland 2 

Best  pidr  of  Dorkings,  E.  T.  Sturtevant,  East  Cleveland    3 

2d  best,  B.  S.  Wlllard,  Cleveland 2 

BestpairofPolands,  A.  Hall,  Cleveland 3 

2d  best,  Michael  Rahar,  Cleveland *  2 

Best  pair  of  Spanish,  Wm.  Beldin,  Detroit,  Mich 8 

2d  best,  A.  Hall,  Cleveland 2 

Best  pair  Turkeys,  J.  M.Tnbbs,  Cleveland 8 

2d  best,  J.  Huntington,  Cleveland 2 

Best  and  largest  exhibition  of  Poultry,  owned  by  one  exhiblter,  Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  0 . ,  6 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT 
In  the  class  of  Machinery,  Engines,  fto.,  there  were  23  entries.    The  following  awards  were 
made,  vis. : 

MACHDIXnT,  BKCnKK,  RC 

Beet  portable  Farm  Engine,  C.  ft  J.  Cooper,  ML  Vernon $ftt 

"   Steam  Guage,  E.  F.  Healy,  Cl^eland ^ ^8 
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Betft  Bungle  Ibddiie^L.  6.  FilioiiiM»CleTttlaiid iS 

<«  MooidiiiflrllachiiM,  Andrew  Puker.Clerelaiid 6 

•*   Water  Wheel,  Jai.  LeflU  4s  Ck>.,  Springfield 6 

AwABDOie  GomirmiE^-Jehs  P.  Holt,  N.  S.  C.  PerUnt,  Wm.  Whitely  and  J.  E.  Owen& 

In  tbe  **  First  Dirislon'*  of  Agrioaltoral  If achinee,  there  were  50  entries.  Annexed  is  a  UsI 
of  the  awazds  and  the  Committee's  report : 

AOBIOULTDRAL  1U0HIME8. 

Best  threshing  machine,  a  E.OTlatt,  Rldifleld $1S 

**  sweep  horse  power,  R.  McLennan,  Springfield 10 

*<  endless  chain  horse-power,  R.  AM.  Harder,  Goble8kiU,N.Y 10 

**  threshing  machine  operated  hj  endless  chiJn  power,  R.  ft  M.  Harder,  CoUeskill,  N.  Y . . .    6 

**  cironlar  saw  ndll  operated  by  hcwse-power,  Baldwin,  DeWitt  ft  Co.,  CleTelaod 6 

"  log  cnes-ciit  saw  mill  horse-power,  White  and  Bostwick,  Norwalk • 6 

«  combined  clover  hnller  and  cleaner,  D.  Whiting,  Ashland 6 

*<  liemp  and  flax  dreesing  machine,  F.  A.  Haven,  New  Tork 5 

«  cider  mill  and  press,  6.  B.  H  atcbinson,  Cleveland 6 

**  horse  haj  rake,  Hawkins  ft  Howe,  Akron,  O S 

**  haj,  straw  and  stalk  cutter,  Hawkins  ft  Howe,  Akron 6 

"  hay  press,  S.  Colahan,  Cleveland 6 

"  power  com  sheller,  Baldwin,  De  Witt  ft  Co.,  Cleveland.. 6 

"  haDdc<9»  sheller,  A.  Higley,  Warren i % 

Yonr  Committee  find  many  articles  in  this  class  worthy  of  a  second  premiom,  that  we  were 
nnaUe  to  award,  as  there  are  no  seoond  premiums  in  this  class.  We,  however,  have  recom* 
mended  some  articles  for  your  approval. 

D.  W.  H.  HowAXD, 
Chas.  Cakpimtib, 

E.  C.  Dahols, 
W.  S.  Srarsotr. 

OTIATT'S  IMPROVED  THRESHER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

This  thresher  and  separator— the  result  of  five  years'  labor  on  the  part  of  the  inventor- 
made  ito  first  public  appearance  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  received  first  premiums  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  for  that  year,  and  at  several  County  and  District  fUrs  where  it  was  exhibited. 

It  has  various  new  features  which  entitle  it  to  the  marks  of  distinction  which  it  has  received, 
and  ooBunend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  class  of  implements.  Some 
of  these  improvements  may  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  cut,  and  a  brief  description. 
Standards  for  the  support  of  the  stacker  are  dii^nsed  with,  and  their  places  supplied  1^  cords 
leadlQg  ftom  ils  upper  end  to  a  hand-crank  shaft  nearly  over  its  base.  The  straw-carrier  Is 
driven  ftom  its  lower  end,  and  its  driving  belt  has  the  same  tension,  wttatever  may  be  tke 
•levatloD  ol  the  atadnr.  The  stacker  n^y  be  easily  and  quickly  raised  or  lowered,  while  the 
maiddne  is  in  operatioa,  by  turning  the  hand-crank  A  ratchet  holds  the  shaft  in  any  desired 
position.  The  alMkor  is  Jointsd  in  the  middle,  and  when  about  to  be  moved,  the  upper  part  la 
folded  under  the  lower,  and  held  there  by  hooks  and  staples.  The  cros»>braooB  In  the  oantey 
opoa  the  slaekst^  keeps  It  in  shape,  and  It  is  not  easily  displaced  on  the  pulleys 

Tho  atadnr  la  oloosly  covered  by  a  canvas  or  oil-cloth  ^'hood,"  resting  upon  the  ooids»  hj 

•i^ioh  It  Is  snpportod,  and  buttoned  to  Its  sides.    Over  tho  threshing  cylinder  Is  a  drum,  open 

lowvds  tho  oyUnisr,  In  iriiloh  is  plaosd  arapidly  revolvlngfon.    An  air-tight  passage  oonneots 

this  drum  with  the  opening  over  the  sieves.   By  this  sfanplo  anaagenent  tho  dnt  and  ohaff 

f  ftons  thi  ogrlMer  an  dnwa  Into  tto  ftOhdroiBy  foieed  through  tho  a^ 
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.«poD  the sieTee of  anj grain  whidi  may  have  been. drawn  id  I7  Uib  ftun, and MvfBoai ai^l 
4iflcbarged  with  the  Btraw  at  the  end  of  the  stacker.  Thus  is  cloaed  op  a  broad  aTeoue  through 
which  00  many  workmen  with  threahera  have  been  oondacted  to  diseaae  and  deatk    Thi^e  are 


other  advantagea  arlung  from  tUa  mode  of  constraotioo.  The  blasts  of  air  from  Ike  fws,  abat 
id  by  the  canvas  tabe,  impel  the  straw  along  the  carriers,  and  greatly  aid  in  its  diaaiMtfga.  Ilia 
oooeoessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  thresher  as  the  wind  veers,  for  the  fin  blasls  an  aail- 
dent  to  carry  oot  the  straw  against  a  head  wind. 

The  shoe  has  an  end  shake,  whereby  the  side  rack  or  vibration  of  the  maioMnp  is  avoMcd 
wad  spaec  is  gained  for  the  introduction  of  largi-r  sieves  than  are  oonunonly  nasd  wMi  the 
same  length  of  cylinder,  so  that  the  work  of  separating  and  cleaning  the  grain  la  mora  thoraagUy 
-  pi'Tformad.  The  grain  and  screening  boxsa  are  piaecd  nearly  nnder  the  oenlir-of  tba  body  of 
ll|e  maobine,  and  the  eontenta  of  each  may  be  drawn  off  flrora  either  Me  al  pkanare.  The 
>  asparaior  aarrier  is  of  noval  constmotion,  and  is  ranrttanaly  disebaigiag  wImI  fslla  thloagh  Its 
iMsbes»  N>  tbafril  doea  nal  ill  np  and  clog. 

The  feed  tables  are  hin^Kl  to  the  maahiiiO,  and  are  Ibldsd^i^  in  campant.  fonniwhen  aotdn 
use.    With  all  iii  attachments  and  advantages,  it  baa  a  less  nnmbcr  of  polleya^and  reqnirca 
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lees  belting  than  other  thrashers,  and  will  perform  a  girea  amoant  of  worlc  with  less  power 
than  is  commonly  reqaired.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  light,  compact  machine ;  easily  transported  ; 
qniclLly  set  np  for  work,  or  prepared  for  moving  when  lis  work  is  performed ;  does  its  wortc 
thoroughly,  without  waste  of  time,  and  conduces  much  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  its  opera- 
tors. 

The  inventor  and  patentee  of  this  machine  is  S.  E.  Oviatt,  of  Richfield,  Summit  county,  O. ; 
and  the  thrasher,  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  was  manafactnred  by  Hawkins  &  Howe,  of 
Akron. 

STEBL-TOOTH  HORSE-RAKE. 

Tht  faorae-rake,  to  wj^icfa  the  fint  premium  was  awarded  rt  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1888,  ia 
alM  maoofactured  by  Hawkins  &  Howe,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  The  leading  Seatares  of  the  rake 
ra«f  be  observed  in  the  ent.  The  teeth  are 
made  of  spring-steel  and  are  hinged  upon 
a  ipd>  above  the  axle,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  each  tooth  to  raise  and  fall  inde- 
pendent of  every  other.  The  points  of  the 
teeth  are  turned  npeoas  to  slide  over  the 
grwmd,  and  not  tear  it,  as  a  harrow.  The 
teeth  can  adjust  themselves  to  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground,  and  neither  tear  up  the 
Bod  upon  the  hummocks,  nor  leave  a  part  of 
their  work  unperformed.  The  hay  and  grain  gathered  by  it  are  as  free  from  dust  and  dirt  as  if  the 
work  had  been  done  by  hand.  The  teeth  are  mndc  long,  and  shaped  to  carry  the  hay  instead  of  roll- 
ing it  over  the  ground.  In  operating  the  rake,  when  a  stone  or  stub  is  struck  by  a  tooth,  the 
tooth  raises,  and  straightens  suflSoiently  to  pass  over  it,  and  immediately  springs  back  into 
place.  Cleaner  fingers  are  so  attached  that  when  the  teeth  are  raised  the  finger'4  move  down- 
ward and  cloar  the  hay  from  the  teeth.  The  teeth  are  raised  by  a  lever  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  thi  opprator.  A  boy  or  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  can  operate  the  rake ;  and  on  very 
many  farms  the  owners  could  pay  for  a  rake  of  this  description,  out  of  what  they  might  save 
by  its  use,  in  a  single  season. 


/HE  BUCKEYE  FEEIM3UTTEB. 
This  new  fecd-cntter,  to  which  the  first  premium  was  awardedtat  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1863, 
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was  patented  by  Horace  R.  HawUns,  Nov.  20tli,  18(0,  and  Aug.  27tti,  18(1  ]  and  is  manafko- 
Ivred  hj  HawkioB  A  Howe,  Akron,  Ohio.  TbU  feed-cutter  has  a  ^ngle,  plain,  straight  knife, 
attached  to  a  crooked  knife  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  the  driving  wheel,  and 
the  other  Is  supported  by  a  right-angled  rocking  shaft,  placed  nearly  over  the  center  of  the 
Boath  of  the  cutter-boz.  Three  strokes  are  made  at  each  revolution  of  the  hand-crank.  The 
stroke  of  the  knife  is  wholly  made  while  the  driving  wheel  is  performing  one-third  of  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  that  part  of  the  revolution  is  used,  which  the  force  of  gravitation  would  cause  the 
whed  to  PASS  through,  were  it  placed  at  rest  with  ^e  knife  commencing  to  cut  The  knife 
makes  its  cut  with  both  a  shearing  and  a  drawing  stroke.  A  strong  preasure  is  exerted  apoa 
the  knife,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  right-angled  shaft,  as 
it  is  brought  to  a  perpendicular  with  the  line  of  draft.  The  horisontal  part  of  the  rin^t- 
angled  shaft,  which  supports  one  end  of  the  knife  lever,  is  plaoed  between  two  pivots,  or  hodk- 
boHs,  by  means  of  which  the  knift  can  be  a^jtisted  to  and  fWun  the  month  of  the  booc  The 
outter-boz,  for  convenience,  is  made  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  removable  at  pleasure.  The 
•tiier  part,  &ced  with  hardmed  steel,  rests  upon  set  bolts,  by  means  of  which  the  box  can  be 
raised— the  knife  remaining  stationaiy— to  compensate  for  the  wear  of  the  knife.  The  heaivj 
driving  wheel  is  hung  low,  and  the  feed-cutter  is  kept  in  position  by  two  screw  bolts  paaring 
through  the  foot-pieces,  so  that  the  knife  may  be  driven  rapidly  without  ii\jary.  This  fesd- 
cutter  is  strong  and  durable,  not  likely  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  is  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  all 
kinds  of  feed.  Hand,  power  and  combined  (hand  or  power)  feed-cutters,  as  described,  are 
made  by  the  manufacturers  alx>ve  named. 


HAWKINS'   FOLDING  HAY  RACK. 

This  is  an  improved  RadE,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  box  on  carts  and  wagons  when 
they  are  used  for  carrying  hay,  straw,  and  nnthresbed  grain.  It  has  two  bed  pieces,  which  rat 
upon  the  bolsters.  Into  these  are  morticed  three  or  four  pair  of  arms.  Each  pair  are  so  oon- 
neoted  by  a  bolt,  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  bed  pieces,  as  to  allow  them,  whea  the 
side  boards  are  removed,  to  be  folded  together.  The  side  boards  are  held  firmly  in  their  plaoet 
by  staples,  wWch  slip  over  and  clasp  the  upper  ends  of  the  arms.  Two  staples,  driven  in  the 
under  side  of  the  bed  pieces,  support  a  cross4)ar,  upon  which,  and  the  bolsters,  the  bottom 
boards  rest  A  standard  (not  shown  in  the  cut)  is  secured  in  place  by  two  staples  in  the  Ibr- 
ward  end  of  each  bed  jdece.  This  is  a  strong,  light,  and  durable  hay  rack ;  holds  its  load 
seourely ;  is  easily  constructed,  and  readily  handled  by  one  man,  and  can  be  stored  away  in  a 
small  space  when  the  season  for  its  use  is  over.  It  was  patented  by  Horace  R.  Hawkins,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  July  10th,  1880. 
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HUrCHINSON'S  FAMILY  WINS  AND  CIDER  MILL,  WITH  PRESS  COMBINED. 

The  machine  combined,  except  the  oorb,  is  made  wholly  of  iron.  The  parts  that  come  In  ooo- 
tact  with  the  fniit  and  juice  are  prepared  by  a  patent  process,  so  that  they  will  not  affect  it 
The  rest  is  handsomely  painted  and  ramifhed.  It  occnpies  less  than  two  feet  Eqnare  spaoe  aa 
the  floor,  weighs  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  easily  handled  and  worked  by  OM 
man.  For  simplicity,  compactness,  strength,  economy  of  power,  and  qaali  ty  of  work,  challengea 
Mmparison.  It  is  at  once  the  machine  so  greatly  needed,  and  should  be  owned  by  every  far- 
mer, gardener,  fhiit^grower,  and  in  fact  erery  fkmily  that  may  have  apples  for  cider,  grapes 
currants,  berries,  or  other  fhiits  or  plants  for  wines,  jellies,  etc. ;  for  presBing  lard,  wool  for 
packing,  etc.,  etc.  It  forms  also  an  excellent  and  convenient  cheese  press.  It  should  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  every  family  of  small  means ;  is  indispensable  with  the  true  economist ;  a  rare 
novelty  with  the  man  of  wealth,  who  is  only  independent  with  it. 

A  large  number  of  the  mills  have  been  sold,  all  of  which,  without  an  exception,  give  peiftst 
•atisfiustion. 

The  mill  and  preos  complete,  and  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  stated,  costs  but  elgfatecA 
dollars,  delivered  at  place  of  manufacture. 


HIGLETS  CHAMPION  CORN  8HELLER. 


This  machine  is  for  power  or  hand ;  turns 
easy,  shells  fast  and  perfectly  dean ;  separates 
Ihe'oom  and  cob,  taking  but  one  man  to 
operate  the  hand  sheller. 

It  is  very  simple  in  its  conatraotioii ;  ii 
durable,  and  not  liaUe  to  get  oat  of  older. 
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WESTERN  EMPIRE  SEPARATOR  AND  GENERAL  SEED  CLEANER. 

FATENTED  DEC.  3,  1861,  BY  A.  DIOLET. 

Manufactared  by  W.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  Warren,  0. 

Tbis  macbine  cleans  and  separatefl  all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds  tbat  vary  either  ia  siee, 

sbape  or  weight;  will  clean  flaxseed  to  perfection— making  it  into  one  or  two  qaalitles,  as 

desired ;   No.  1  beinp:  perfect  for  seed.    Taking  a  compound  of  wheat,  oats,  cockle,  chess, 

'  grafi&seed,  straw,  sticks,  etc.,  once  pasdng  through  the  mill  cleans  and  separates  all  the 


^  r 


c:  •   / 


different  kinds— each  one  passing  out  by  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  makiBg  the  T^hoat  into 
one,  two.  or  three  qualities,  as  desired — No.  1  being  perfectly  clean  ;  it  also  cleans  all  rye  from 
Bumber  one  wheat,  making  it  pure  for  seed. 

This  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction ;  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  is  durable ;  nms 
easy,  and  cleans  very  fast 
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HKU^ET'S  GOBN  SEPARATOB. 
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GOLAHAN'S  PORTABLE  HAT  PSEEIS-THB  UNION  POWBR 
F9r  Balmg  Hay,  CoUaih  Wed,  Straw,  Hemp,  etc 
ICtnofliotana  hj  &  Gol»h«i,  ClerelMid,  O. 
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TUs  is  an  artiole  the  pabUo  baa  loog  been  in  qoeei  ofj 
end  one  to  meet  the  neoesiary  requirements  has  never  been 
Inrented  until  the  diaoovery  of  this,  the  celebrated  **  Union 
l^ower  Press,"  wUch  is  an  entirely  original  invention,  com- 
bining three  great  powers  in  mechaaiosy  most  happily  and 
i^vanta^nsly  arranged. 

The  same  number  of  hands  that  are  necessarily  employed 
to  handle  the  commodity  to  be  pressed,  apply  the  power, 
and  will  press  a  bale  with  great  rapidity. 

This  press  can  be  placed  and  worked  Sn  a  very  small 
space,  and  is  also  eonreniently  worked  in  store  rooms  for 
packing  wool,  tobaocO)  rags,  etc 

Bi^es  can  always  be  made  at  one  pressing,  in  as  compact 
a  form  as  may  be  desired,  thus  saying  all  necessity  of  a 
eompresSi 


In  the  Second  Divirion  there  were  (S7  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 
Best  wheat^U(2-horae),  Smith,  Barnes  A  Ca,TiiBn %t 


2d  best,  Baldwin,  DewiU  A  Co.,  Cleveland 

Beet  combhied  clover- thresher  and  huller,  John  C.  Birdsall,  West  Henrietta,  N.  Y.. 

Best  grain  or  grass  broadcast  sowing  machine,  A.  Ingals,  Independence,  Iowa 

Best  self-raking  reaping  machine,  Fritz  &  Knhns,  Dayton 

Beet  mowing  machine,  Baldwin,  Dewitt  &  Co 

Best  combined  reaper  and  mower,  0.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing  machine  knives,  Whitman  &  Mills,  Fitchbnrg, 

Best  hay  pitohing  machine,  C.  Bendall,  Cleveland 

Best  com  planter  (horae  power),  J.  F.  Fond,  Cleveland 

Beet  com  planter  (haod  power),  Francis  Vandoren^  Adrian,  Michigan 

Beet  potato  digger,  6.  H.  Kidney,  Cleveland 

Best  corn  cultivator,  EL  Briggs,  Medina • • 

Beet  horse  hoe,  H.  B.  Hammon,  Bristolville 

Beet  double  shovel  plow.  Bice,  French  &  Co.,  Springfield,  OUo 


AwiRmMO  Oommm    U.  C.  Deardorff,  Cha&  Smith,  Chas.  Phillis. 


onnonom  fOR  nsnio  ram  "  bucketb"  howsr  and  beafib. 

1st— Put  in  the  pole. 

Sd.— Place  the  lever  oo  pin  at  the  ride  of  machine,  hooking  the  chidn  from  the  wreaifll 
eoupling-bar  to  the  lever. 

8d.— AUach  the  cast-steel  flnger-bar  to  wrought  joint,  by  flie  pin  in  the  tool-box.  Be  eareftd 
to  tighton  the  sei  screw  in  the  coupling-bar,  which  keeps  the  pin  in  its  place.  Bzamine  tile 
■etHKrew  at  the  otiier  end  of  coupling-bar,  and  see  that  it  is  screwed  up  tight. 

4th.— Faston  the  wrought  brace  attached  to  the  coupling  bar,  to  the  lh>nt  part  of  the  sNa 
1^  a  pin  in  tool-box.  Be  careful  to  put  in  split  key  and  spread  the  ends,  to  prevent  its  loaingy 
Pat  in  both  bolts  at  the  other  end  of  the  brace,  and  screw  them  up  very  tight 

6th.— Slide  the  knife  in  the  guards. 

6th.— Attach  the  connecting  rod  to  the  crank.  In  doing  this  be  very  carefhl  to  notice  hefw 
yon  take  off  the  nuts,  and  the  strap  between  them,  so  you  can  put  them  on  the  same  way  agata 
Move  the  two  lialf  buxea  apart,  far  enough  to  go  on  to  the  wrist ;  tighten  np  the  two  first  i 
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till  the  half  twzes  become  tight  on  the  strips  of  leather,  observing  that  the  wriet  has  BuBicicnt 
play,  80  as  not  to  heat.  Put  on  the  iron  strap,  then  put  on  the  outer  nuts  very  tightly.  Enter 
tk»  eenneoiing  rod  Into  the  eje  of  knife,  putting  spring  key  in  same ;  shoulcl  this  spring  key 
g^  loit  at  any  time,  a  pieoe  of  leather  or  wood  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

7th.7>BoU  track  clearer  to  outer  shoe ;  put  cast-iron  plug  (of  which  there  are  two  in  tool^ 
box)  between  the  shoe  and  track-clearer,  with  the  thick  end  downward,  to  keep  tike  traol^ 
clearer  from  sliding  on  the  gronnd. 

8th.— Bxandne  all  the  mits  and  see  iiiat  they  are  tigkt 

9th.--0il  with  good  sperm,  or  No.  1  lard  oil,  all  the  parts  wher«  there  Is  any  frfcticB*  ani 
'  you  art  ready  to  mow. 

10th.— To  fold  the  bar  orer  the  frame  fSor  transpoBlatioo,  throw  the  pawto  oat  of  gear,  plsaa 
the  wrist  to  which  the  connecting  rod  is  attached  that  drives  the  knives^  down  or  i^  the  lowef 
aide.  Take  plug  out  of  outer  shoe.  Take  hold  of  the  shoe  and  lean  the  bar  against  the  frame. 
Take  the  lerer  in  one  hand  and  traok-elearer  In  the  other,  bear  down  on  the  lever  and  yon  wiU 
lay  the  bar  over  oii  frame,  with  but  little  exertion.  Put  the  flat  key  between  the  shoe  aa4 
track-clearer,  which  will  keep  the  track-clearer  off  the  drive  wheel. 

11th.— To  unfold  the  bar,  push  the  knife  as  far  in  the  guards  as  it  will  go ;  set  the  lever  ap 
strait ;  let  the  bar  slide  down  on  the  ground ;  take  hold  of  shoe  and  ease  it  down.  A.  little 
practice  will  enable  you  to  fold  and  unfold  with  ease. 

12th.--0ne  knife  should  not  be  used  longer  than  half  a  day,  without  grinding.  The  kairei 
can  be  gronnd  on  a  common  stone.    Be  careful  to  keep  the  same  bevel  on  the  knives. 

13th.— The  bearings  must  be  kept  well  oiled.  The  crank  bearings,  connecting  rod  and  shoe, 
rtionld  be  oiled  often.  If  your  macUne  draws  hard  yon  may  be  sore  that  It  wants  oiling,  or 
Ihe  knives  are  dull. 

14th.— To  make  good,  clean  work,  drive  out  at  the  comers,  raife  the  bar  as  yon  drive  out, 
and  drop  as  you  enter.    Never  commence  a  swath  without  having  the  guards  clear  from  cut 


Keep  the  knives  sharp,  and  bearings  well  oiled. 

vsBmonotm  won  aaAPiira  attaohiibmt. 

Ist — ^Uncouple  the  mower  bar  at  hinge  jdnt  Take  off  front  brace  of  coupling-bar.  Take 
4>ff  lever  and  fulcrum,  and  in  same  place  put  reel  arm  stand.  Hang  up  the  main  coupUng-bi^ 
by  the  longest  sorew  cut  bolt 

2d.— Slip  the  sickle-lmife  in  the  guards.  Have  the  platform  in  a  suitable  place,  so  you  caa 
back  the  machine  up  to  it  Couple  the  bar  with  the  same  pin  as  you  do  the  mower,  then  ar- 
range the  back  coupling.  Hang  it  up  same  as  in  front  Pnt  on  the  reel,  and  be  careftil  ta 
have  it  a  suitable  height  for  the  grain  yon  want  to  cut :  lengthen  and  shorten  ihe  reel  chain 
with  the  short  pieces. 

8d.— In  reaping,  move  your  seat  to  the  left,  as  yoa  see  holes  bored  for  that  purpose.  Throw 
Ihe  wheel  that  is  next  the  grain  out  of  gear.  Any  common  three-pronged  fork  will  answer  ta 
throw  off  the  grain. 

d^— lihoald  the  machhie  Ml  to  operate  as  wairanted,  you  will  Immediately  notify  us  or  our 
m^k  fo  tet  we  may  have  an  opportaoity  of  remoring  the  difficulty.  By  little  thought,  y/qi 
will  at  once  see  that  the  success  of  your  machine  depends  on  the  strict  obeervanoe  of  the  t^wp 
?alfi%  and  4ioald  yon  (ail  to  obaerve  t)iem  yon  forfeit  your  warran^. 

C.  AULTMAN  *  Ca 
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•<BUCK£Y£''  MOWEa  AND  REAPER. 
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SMITH  BARNES  &  CO.^  GRAIN  DRILL. 

Dkcrittion  of  the  DmLt^-Tbe  wheels  are  high,  with  broad  rims ;  the  axle  extends  the 
Mi  width  of  the  drill  and  works  in  compoBition  boxes.  The  box  is  large.  The  frame  is 
stroDgf  being  thorougblj  braced  and  pot  together  with  joint  bolts  and  not  with  wooden  pins. 
The  tongne  is  etHT  and  long.  The  dcnble-tree  is  attached  back  of  both  cross-pieces,  and  has 
plenty  of  room  to  vibrate,  the  single-trees  being  attached  to  rods  extending  through  the  fhune 
pieees  in  front  The  drag  bars  are  our  patent  doable-braced  bars,  very  strong  but  not  heavy, 
and  are  attached  to  the  shovelg  in  t  •  i  hi  n  >  n<r,  or  by  springs,  at  the  option  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  points  of  the  ehovels  are  sharp  and  made  broad,  to  give  both  depth  and  width  la 
Ham  row  of  grain.  The  agitators  are  made  substantial,  and  run  upon  a  shaft  extending  through 
tte  box  and  driven  by  gf aring,  thoroughly  protected  from  dirt  and  grit  The  feed  is  gauged 
b^  a  screw  at  the  end  of  the  box  and  can  be  set  to  sow  any  desired  quantity  to  the  acre.  Our 
patent  transverse  slides  are  so  arranged,  that  they  entirely  shut  off  the  cowing  when  the  shovels 
are  raised,  and  start  it  again  when  they  are  let  into  the  ground.  The  seat  ia  firmly  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame  and  is  an  eaey  position  for  the  driver. 

With  this  explanation  we  will  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  drill : 

I.  It  will  sow  all  kinds  of  grain. 
It  will  sow  all  kinds  of  grass  seed. 
It  will  not  cut  or  break  the  grain. 
It  will  sow  any  quantity  to  the  acre,  from  1  to  5  bushels. 
It  will  sow  correct  when  driving  fast  nr  t  ow. 
The  quantity  is  gauged  without  any  change  of  gear. 
The  feed  shaft  is  thrown  out  of  gear  in  an  instant. 
It  can  easily  be  changed  fh>m  double  to  «ngle  rank. 

9.  Can,  in  sowing,  use  any  number  of  tubes  required. 

10.  There  is  no  weight  upon  the  horse's  neck. 

II.  The  driver's  seat  is  so  attached  that  a  man  can  ride  acd  operate  his  drill  perfectly  with- 
out getting  off  to  turn  about,  raise  and  lower  Lbe  shovels,  and  see  the  opeiatiou  ui  his  drill  as 
well  as  when  walking. 

12.  The  spring  shovels  will  clear  themselves  from  roots  and  stones  or  any  obstnibtionff  that 
come  in  their  way,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  stopping  to  replace  a  broken  pin  at  every 
little  obstruction.  • 

The  foregoing,  and  many  others  which  might  be  named,  are  advantages  which  the  farmer 

ibeold  conaider.  C^  r\r\n]i> 
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BRIGGS,  DIPBOYED  CULTIVATOR. 

Tbla  inTcntion  conBists  in  a  device  exceedingly  simple  in  arrangement  and  oonstniction,  by 
which  cnltivator  shovels  may  be  changed  in  poBition  so  as  to  work  different  distances  from  the 
main  beam  and  be  reversed  at  pleasure.  In  the  above  illustration  the  cultivator  is  arranged 
for  hiUing  up,  and  by  loosening  the  bolts  G,  pasung  through  the  joints  ^,  you  can  adjust  the 


width  by  moving  the  side  beams  either  backwards  or  forwards,  making  it  as  narrow  as  a  shovei 
plow,  or  wide  enough  to  cultivate  corn,  hiUing  it  up  by  going  onoe  in  a  row  each  way ;  the 
side  beams  are  kept  in  position  by  the  use  of  different  rollers  (H)  placed  between  the  beams. 
When  adjusted  and  the  bolts  G  turned  down  tight,  it  is  as  firm  as  any  cultivator  that  is  not  ad- 
josUble.    The  side  shovels  retain  their  parallel  position  at  whatever  di8tanpe>they  may  be 
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placed  ft*om  the  main  beam.  By  removing  the  fbnr  outside  hoWn  Q,  the  side  beams,  post  and 
shovels  may  be  changed  to  opposite  sides  of  the  main  beam^  to  work  corn  when  it  is  small, 
without  hilling  it  np ;  the  outside  shovel  will  then  turn  a  furrow  away  from  the  hill,  and  the 
middle  shovel  will  turn  it  back  pulverized,  and  the  weeds  de>troyed.  Thus  making  a  cultiva- 
tor that  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  different  stages  df  the  crop  ;  doing  the 
work  of  the  fine-toothed  cultivator  in  small  corn,  and  the  double  shovel  or  three  shovel  ia 
large  corn,  and  the  shovel  plow  among  potatoes ;  and  doing  more  than  the  two  latter,  as  /this 
cultivator  can  do  all  the  work  by  going  once  in  a  row  each  way,  saving  one-half  of  the  tim^ 
and  adding  but  little  to  the  draft 
Manufactured  by  K  Biiggs,  Medina,  Ohio. 


L.  RUNDELL^S  HORSE  PITCHFORK. 


This  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete 
working  hay-fork  yet  introduced  to  the  far- 
mer. Its  simplicity  and  compactness  render 
it  more  substantial  than  the  complicated  ar- 
rangements heretofore  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  requires  less  room  for  operating,  and  can 
be  worked  with  greater  facility  in  all  places. 

Manufactured  by  R.  J.  S.  Rundell  &  Bro., 
Chicago,  111. 


HAMMON'S  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR, 
Patened  April  10,  1860,  as  adapted  to  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  nursery  cultivations,  and  hilled 
crops  generally. 

The  side  teeth  are  of  mould-board  form, 
which  gives  great  cutting  surface,  thus  stir- 
ring much  soil.  The  front  tooth  is  diamond 
shape,  when  one  point  wears  off  the  other  is 
turned  down,  getting  double  wear.  The  side 
teeth  are  readily  set  to  turn  the  soil  from  or 
to  the  crop,  by  the  use  of  the  grooved  plate, 
^^^ff,^  j^-^^ms^^f^  "shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  at  3.^'    This 

plate  is  used  on  the  underside  of  the  short  beam,  in  connection  with  the  standard  at  1.    And  by 
the  use  of  the  groov<^  plate,  the  teeth  are  set  to  plow  more  or  less  soil  to  the  plant,  as  the  < 
requires. 


In  the  third  division  there  were  48  entries.    The  conmiittee  made  no  report,  but  the  following 
are  the  awards : 

Best  portable  flouring  mill,  Jos.  Sedgebeer,  Painesville $10 

Best  portable  grist  mill,  Jos.  Sedgebeer,  Painesville B, 

Best  smut  machine,  A.  J.  Vandegrift S 
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Best  farm  feed  mill,  Jos.  Sedgebeer,  Painesville » $5 

Beet  famiing  mill,  Aaron  Higlf^  Warren 8 

Beat  hominy  mill,  Wright  &  Holman,  Springfield — 

Best  8elf-regalating  wind-mill,  W.  B.  Wadsworth,  Cleveland 5 

Best  stock  Boale  for  general  parpoee,  £.  &  T.  Fairbankfi  &  Co.,  St  Johnsville,  Yt . .  ^ 10 

Best  platform  scales  do  do  do  do  5 

Best  stomp  extractor,  D.  G.  Smith,  Adrian,  Mich » com 

Best  brick  machine,  J.  W.  Penfield,  WiUoughby 10 

Best  drain  tile  machine,  J.  W.Penfleld,  Willoughby 5 

Best  farmgate,  Wm.  G.  Herder,  Miami 3 

Best  grindstone,  Chas.  W.  Searns,  Cleveland 2 

Best  bee  hive,  Flanders  &  Field,  Shelby,  Ohio i 3 

Best  refrigerator,  Baker  &  Keith,  Walpool,lDd 2 

Best  portable  fence,  Eteuben  Haynes,  Oberlin 3 

AwABDiNQ  CoMMiTTKB.— N.  6.  Harrington,  J.  G.  Danks,  David  Kenfield,  Albert  Van  Gorder. 


CHAMPION  NONPAREIL  MILLS, 

For  grinding  com  meal,  com  cob  and  shnck,  oats,  mixed  feed,  spices,  malt,  bones,  Soc. 

The  Nonpareil  Mill  for  general  grinding 
porposes-^both  for  the  farmer  and  mechanic— 
for  grinding,  craishing,  and  pulverizing  pur- 
poses, being  a  powerful,  durable,  and  simple 
mill,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  ;  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  do  all  his  meal  and 
feed  grinding  at  home,  thereby  saving  both 
time  and  toll  in  going  to  milL  This  mill 
possesses  some  new  and  valaable  features  not 
fDOind  in  any  other.  The  teeth  are  T  shape, 
and  so  constracted  that  each  tooth,  as  it  pul- 
verises, forces  the  meal  or  other  substances, 
towards  the  periphery  and  discharging  edges, 
«nd  does  not  depend  upon  the  centrifugal 
force  at  all.  The  com  and  cob  crusher  ^ng 
separate  (torn  the  grinding  plates,  is  more 
Bttbstantial,  durable,  and  effective ;  requiring 
less  power  than  when  cast  on  the  plate ;  it 
also  operates  twice  at  each  revolution.  The 
journals  have  regular  caps,  and  are  on  each  ^    ^  ~ 

side  of  the  driving  pully,  the  lower  end,  or  supporting  part,  being  cast,  with  the  frame  of  the 
mill,  in  one  entire  piece,  giving  it  great  strength  and  durability ;  it  is  not  liable  to  choke, 
runs  in  either  direction,  and  can  be  instantly  changed  from  grinding  fine  com  meal  to  cob  and 
com.    The  Nonpareil  is  adapted  for  fine  grinding  as  well  as  for  feed. 
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Sanniiiff  Plate,  driven  bj  a  sboolder 
sod  bolt  ID  the  spiDdle,  removablH  at 
pleasore,  mns  eiiher  waj,  atd  self  bharp- 
eniog. 


m^^ 


We  present  a  cot  and  a  short  description  of  Matticb  ft  Pinfisld's  DRAIN  TILE  MAGHINS. 

Tbis  macblne  not  only  grinds  the  clay, 
and  molds  the  tile,  bat  places  themnpoo 
the  drying  boards.  4,  represents  the  die ; 
3y  the  tile  ;  aad  2,  the  drying  boards,  which 
are  out  the  length  of  three  tiles,  and  placed 
npoQ  the  carriage,  1,  the  portion  of  wh!<A, 
under  the  machine,  is  covered  with  an  end- 
less belt,  npoQ  which  these  boards  are  placed, 
on  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  and  are  drawn 
under  by  the  tiles  as  they  iasne  flrom  the 
die,  and  deposit  themselves  upon  the  boards. 

7,  7,  is  a  frame  held  together  by  thehapdles^ 
across  which  small  wires  are  stretched ;  8, 

8,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  tiles.  Thil 
frame  is  movable,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
the  tiles  where  the  end  of  the  board  ooonra. 
6  is  the  shaft  which  passes  through  tlia 
machine,  upon  which  iron  knives  are  te- 
tened  to  grind  the  day.  To  the  lower  ends 
eccentrics  are  fastened,  that  move  the  plunger 
in  the  clay  box,  to  which  the  die,  4,  is  fat- 
tened. 6,  is  the  lever  by  which  the  cut-off 
plate  is  driven  over  the  clay  box,  after  it  is 
filled,  to  prevent  the  day  f^om  pushing 
back  up  in  the  machine  when  the  plunger 

pushes  it  out.  9,  is  the  yoke  upon  which  the  slide  is  fastened,  driven  by  an  eccentric  on  the 
il&aft  that  moves  the  lever,  the  plunger  throwing  it  back  when  making  the  plunge,  where  it  re- 
mains, leaving  the  cavity  open  again.  A,  is  the  sweep.  The  machine  makes  a  plunge  at  every 
torn  of  the  shaft  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  required  to  make  a  turn  of  ihe  shaft, makes 
a  plunge,  which  gives  the  man  that  cuts  them  ample  lime  to  do  so,  and  set  them  in  drying 
racks,  which  are  placed  upon  the  hand  barrows  for  the  purpose  of  moving  them  when  dried  to 
the  kiln. 
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SEDGEBEER'S  IMPROYED  CONICAL  FRENCH  BURR  STONE  HILL. 
For  flour,  oorn,  and  feed,  hj  hatm  or  any  other  power. 


FIG.I. 


DncBiPnoir.— Tbe  grlDding  sarface  of  the  Conical  Barr  Mill  is  made  of  the  best  Imported 
French  Barr  itone,  oonioal  In  shape,  the  bed  stone  bein?  formed  ont  of  solid  cubical  block,  sa- 
•nred  In  a  square  casi-iron  case,  in  the  center  of  which  Barr  blocks  the  concaye  grinding  sor- 
tee  is  formed,  as  abore  represented,  in  Fig.  1,  at  B  and  O.  The  running  stone-stone,  or  cone, 
is  one  solid  block  of  barr  stone,  securely  fastened  on  the  mill  Fpindle,  as  above  represented  la  • 
Fig.  N.  Both  the  numing  and  concaye  stones  are  fitted  to  each  other,  and  then  ground  in  to. 
gather,  which  forms  the  grinding  surface  :  into  which  furrows  are  cut  at  regular  intervals,  to 
facilitate  the  disohaige  of  the  flour  or  meal ;  the  whole  being  firmly  fastened  on  an  iron  frame 
as  above  represented  in  Fig.  2,  having  no  joints  or  wood  in  the  entire  frame,  which  establishes  a 
solidity  and  darabllity  beyond  any  other  portable  mill  known.  The  stones  are  dressed  In  per- 
KBOt  order  for  immediate  use,  to  be  worked  with  a  belt  as  wide  as  the  mill  pally,  drawn  from 
any  kind  of  power  soflloient  to  give  the  necessary  motion  to  the  mill,  as  designated  below. 

A— Represents  the  head  plate,  secared  with  four  nat  bolts  to  the  iron  oubically  shaped  case 
holding  the  stonea. 

B— The  iron  oablcal  cais  containing  the  concave,  or  bed  of  stone,  secared  to  the  iron  framt 
D,  with  bolts  on  eacd  aide. 

0— TIm  hopper  bed  with  fliamb  screw,  enclosing  the  revolving  feeder,  which  bed  i 
■Monnifid  from  the  mllL 

D— The  oast  iroo  frame  of  the  entire  mill  msde  In  one  entire  piece  witfaoat  Joints. 

B— The  grain  hopper  to  be  enlarged  with  wood  as  requked,  and  removable  at  pie 

F— The  thuibwmr  which  legalates  the  feed  by  forcing  the  swing  valve  againstor  i 
ffivolvlng  feeder^ 

J— the  month  or  discharging  apertnre  of  the  mill. 

K—Pnlly  to  ran  aalodloated  by  the  arrow  on  the  head  ptaftti  diirea  ftoM  a  dfiM  ftoM  list  la 
ilbeldlilMt 


not  be 
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L-Tbe  regiriatiBg  set  aorew,  <<  left  hand^  thread,"  for  s^rindiiig  fine  or  coarse,  haTing  a 
cooDter  sink  in  the  end  toward*  the  mill,  that  holds  a  thick  piece  of  leather  which  receiyee  the 
pressure  of  the  spindle  when  grinding,  and  holds  it  to  its  place. 

M— The  jam  not,  or  wheel,  for  holding  the  regulating  set  screw  to  its  place  when  set  as  re- 
quired. 

N— A  detached  view  of  the  running  stone  with  the  revolving  feeder  on  the  mill  sptndle,  show- 
ing the  feeding  groove  in  the  feeder. 

O— View  of  the  inside  of  the  concave  stone  in  the  iron  case,  detached  from  mill  frame. 

XXX  3— Journal  bearings  for  the  mill  spindle  of  the  running  stone. 


BOOK  BEE-HIVB. 

The  above  cut  represents  W.  A.  Flanders*  Patent  Movable  Comb  Bee-Hivc.  It  is  upon  a 
modified  plan  of  the  celebrated  Huber  Hive,  the  frames  opening  like  a  book,  with  sorplns 
honey  boxes  above.  In  swarming,  this  hive  is  divided  by  uplifting  one-half  and  replacing  ft 
with  an  empty  part 


HATNES'  PATENT  PORTABLE  BRACE  PBNCB. 


Patented  April  7, 1863. 
'  Dkscrtftion.— This  fenoe  is  constructed  of  pannels  made  in  plart  by  means  ef  farieee  loAerlaced 
diagonally,  which  pannels  are  so  united  together  at  the  ends,  that  the  fenoe  may  be  tbrowa  int^ 
a  zigzag  poeltion,  wM^  insiires  great  firmness  without  the  poste  entering  the  gronnd,  and  also 
providee  for  opening  the  fenoe  at  any  desired  point  for  the  passage  of  a  team^  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  opening  of  a  gate.  The  braoee  are  made  about  four  feet  tow  iaohee  ioog-,  two  inehee 
wide,  and  full  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  and  are  nailed  to  top  and  bottom  tails,  ma^o  of 
stuff  about  one  and  one-fourth  inch  thick,  and  about  three  and  aDe4ialf  inches  wide,  one^  of 
nikiali  rails  is  inatrted  ia  the  standard,  and  both  are  nailed  to  the  post  inserted  between  tlpi 
at  the  other  end. 
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EzPKKSE  OP  Matcruls.— When  himber  is  worth  ten  dolUura  per  tboasand,  the  cost  of  lumber 
%Dd  nails  for  one  rod  of  foioe  complete  will  not  exceed  thirty-eight  cents.    The  pannels  can  be 
made  by  any  farmer  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  the  help  of  a  bench  frame. 
'     The  adrantagee  of  this  fence  over  all  others : 

Ist    It  is  very  strong ;  wind  cannot  blow  it  over  if  properly  set  np  and  anchored  to  the 
ground  at  the  comers  with  a  small  wooden  hook. 

2d.    It  is  ver^  light— a  team  can  haul  enongh  at  a  load  for  thirty  rods  of  fence. 

Sd.    It  is  rapidly  put  np,  and  as  readily  opened  at  any  desired  point  as  a  gate. 

4th.    The  cost  of  building  and  materials,  as  stated  above,  make  it  the  most  desirable  fence 
i^use. 


In  the  class  of  Tools  and  Household  Implements  there  were  58  entries,  with  the  following 
awards: 

TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  farm  road  scraper,  Baldwin,  Dewitt  &  Co.,  Cleyeland $1 

'*    cheese  vat  with  heater  attached,  Roe  &  Blair,  Madison,  O ^ 5 

*•'    churn,  L.  S.  Colburn,  Obeilin 3 

"    butter  worker,  Richardson  &  Keeler,  Sherman,  N.  Y 1 

"    washing  machine,  J.  F.  Pond,  Cleveland ..   3 

"    clothes  wringer,  Putnam  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland 3 

"    mangle  or  ironing  Aachine,  Thos.  Farnesworth,  Cleveland 2 

"   clothes  horse  to  occupy  the  least  space,  John  Danner,  Canton 2 

"    well  pump,  E.  Rhodes,  Sr.,  Clyde 3 

**    apparatus  for  raising  water,  Button  &  Co ,  Cleveland 2 

"   and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  manufactured 

in  Ohio,  price  and  utility  to  be  considered,  Baldwin,  Dewitt  &  Co.,  Cleveland 25 

AwARDiNO  Committee.— A.  T.  Barnes,  R.  B.  Donnelly,  and  B.  W.  Coutant 
*  L.  S.  COLBURN'S, REACTION  CHURN. 


ADVAKTAOBS  CLAIMED. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  desirable  advantages  claimed  for  the  Reaction  Chum 
over  oth'  n  in  u.ie  by  those  who  have  given  them  a  trial  for  the  past  six  months : 

1.  ^^implicity,  Cheapness,  Durability  and  Perfection  combined. 

2.  Th'j  tid^^i  with  which  they  are  operated,  managed  and  cleaned. 

3.  That  they  get  more  butter,  of  a  better  quality,  and  with  much  less  labor  than  with  any 
other  churn  they  ever  need. 
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Mj  Inventloa  oonaista  la  the  oombinatkm,  of  a  olinni-lKKZ  ud  gear  wheel,  witii  a  hfoad  hoff- 
Eontal  shaft  and  dashere ;  the  dashers  psflsing  through  the  shaft  obliquely ;  and  also  in  peoaUar 
oounter  beaters  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box. 

The  oljeet  of  my  inyention  Is  to  improre  the  efficienoj  of  box  chants,  hj  giving  the  crsam 
both  a  rotary  and  a  longitudinal  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  frane  a  saiBoient  amount  of 
eool  air  through  the  cream  to  prevent  its  becoming  heated  by  friction  or  agitation.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  diagonal  dashers  and  broad  shaft  are  as  follows :  A  complete  reaction  is  pro- 
duced in  the  cream  by  the  dashers  at  each  half  revolution  of  the  shaft,  and  the  shaft  bdog 
fiat  and  broad,  the  cream  in  the  centre  of  the  chum  is  agitated  eqaally  with  the  rest.  Althoo^ 
this  chum  Is  extremely  simple  in  its  construction,  yet  by  its  pecnliar  reaction  on  the  creaa,  I 
am  enabled  to  chum  in  from  three^uarters  of  a  minute  to  three  minutes,  and  make  as  moch 
and  as  good  batter  as  any  ohura  in  nse. 

L.  S.  dOLBUBN, 
iManofacturer  and  patentee,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


PUTNAM  CLOTHES  WBIN6ER.  _  _ 

ru in-ajft  uu^jiixEsy  wiwjium^  ^^  ^^^ ^^^  ^  Vuloaniaed  Rubber, will 

bear  hot  and  cold  water,  and  will  neither  break 
nor  tear  off  buttons. 

Our  improved  melliod  of  fastening  the  Bob- 
ber to  the  £haft,  secured  to  us  by  letters  patent^ 
we  believe  to  be  superior  to  any  other. 

The  frame  being  of  iron,  thoroughly  galvan- 
ized, all  danger  from  mst  is  removed,  and  tha 
liability  to  shrink,  swell,  split,  &c.,  so  unavoidable  in  wooden  machines,  is  prevented. 

The  spiral  springs  over  the  rolls  render  this  machine  self  adjusting,  so  that  small  and  laige 
articles,  as  well  as  articles  uneven  in  thickness,  are  certain  ta  receive  uniform  pressore. 

The  patent  fastening,  by  which  the  machine  is  tightened  to  the  tub,  we  believe  to  be  saperior 
in  dmplicity  and  efficiency,  to  anything  yet  offered. 

It  will  wring  thoroughly  anything,  from  a  single  thread  to  a  bed  quilt,  without  any  alteraticn 
whatever. 

No  thumlHwrews  or  complicated  fastenings  to  wear  out  or  get  oat  of  order;  itcaabe  iha- 
tened  firmly  to  the  tub  in  a  single  second. 

Among  the  collectiw  exhibited  by  Baldwin,  Dewitt  &  Co.,  were  the  following  machiaoB: 
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Gii»B  mix  AMD  nma* 
TiMre  were  25  entries^f  Plows,  on  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

PLOWS. 

Best  plow  for  general  parpoees.  Rice,  French  A  Co.,  Springtleld $lt 

2d  best,  Baldwin,  DewittA  Co.,  Clevelahd 5 

Best  stobble  plow,  Rice,  French  ft  Co.,  Springfield « !• 

2d  best,  Domer  &  Nolte,  Cleveland ft 

Best  sod  plow,  Wm.  Whitelj,  Springfield 19 

2d  best,  Domer  ft  Ndte,  Cleveland 0 

BestsirtMoil  plow.  Pierce  ft  Blakeslee^  Cleveland 5 

Best  one-horse  plow.  Rice,  French  ft  Ca,  Springfield :  6 

AwAKDiNO  ComnTTBB.— Jacob  Dillman,  G.  W.  Woodwork,  Geo.  R.  Bnxdcer  and  DavIA 

Law.  ' 

* 

In  the  class  of  Tehides  there  were  29  entries,  to  which  the  annexed  awards  were  made : 

TBHIOUBS. 

Best  two-horse  faarily  earriage,  Merts  ft  Riddle,  Ravenna •'  tit 

«<   topbnggy,  Brewster  Co.,  New  York 6 
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Bert  trotting  wftgOB,  Herts  &  Riddle,  B%T<miia ; $5 

**  atreet  goods  wagon,  W.  T.  Ta tee  Amerioan  Ezprefls  Ca,  ClereUnd 6 

•*   Jaek  screw,  G.  T.  Pierce,  Gleyeland I 

•*   willow  cab  for  children,  1^.  Bodj,  Cloreland Me* 

**   wood  cab  for  chiMren,  GleTel.xnd  Vfood  and  Willow  Mannrg  Co 6 

••  display  of  carriage  wbeels,  bubs,  etc,  Obas.  Lererett,  Cleveland ft 

«*  di^lay  of4»rrlages  and  bnggieB,  Herts  As  Riddle,  Ravenna.. M 


AwABM>«  CoMiTfa.— T.  B.  Fisher,  A.  W.  Hnrtbot  and  Jacob  Uwrnan. 


Tblure  were  M  entries  of  Bewtng  Msebinee^  and  one  entry  of  Knitting  Maohise. 
ceoelred  tbe loUowli^ awards^ 

8BWINO  AKD  KNITTINO  MAGBimH. 

Best  knitting  maohiae,  Miss  8.  Branson,  Ibr  Aiken's  machine,  Cincinnati. . .  i $ft 

Best  aewing  machine  for  manafhotaring  parpoees,  I.  A.  Isaacs,  Singer^s  No.  2,  Clereland . .     ft 

Best  soFing  machine  for  flunily  use,  J.  B.  Strong,  Wheeler  &  Wilson's.  Cleveland ft 

Beitoewiqg  machine  not  lo  ozoeed  950,  D.  IL  Somerrille,  Howe's  maehine,  Cleveland  ....     ft 


How  Stylo  Cloth  Prottor  and  Hommor.  QIati  BnldftT* 

AwABsno  OaMmTna— Ira  Rons,  Mn  M.  a  Townshend,  IL  J.  Hnnt 
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Iflfh  ta  ezperlmoe  of  eleven  jeara  li  flMumflMtiiriiig  and  iapioyiiig  tlMir  nuuddaf ,  ttifr 
Wlieeler  A  Wilson  Sewing  MfM^hine  Gompanj,  sparing  no  expense  to  render  the  maching  at  pe»- . 
fest  as  can  be  made,  have  lately  Introdaced  seyeral  new  improTements,  among  which  are  (Om 
OHm  Cloth  Preeser  and  Hammer  and  the  Glasa  Braider,  as  represented  in  the  following  di»- 
fhmM. 

The  Glass  Cloth  Presaer  enables  the  operator  to  see  each  stitch  as  it  is  formed,  and  la  j 
the  work  more  accnratel  j. 

The  Hemmer  is  easily  attadied  by  sliding  it  in  the  place  of  and  sabsUtuUng  it  fa^  Iba  < 
Cloth  Preswr,  which  is  mnch  more  convenient  than  the  old  style  Hemmer. 

The  Braider  is  a  simple  and  ingenious  device  for  stitching  braid  on  any  kind  of  ihbrie  is  fha 
daborate  designs,  withoat  any  previous  basting.    The  braid  follows  the  needle  wHh  per- 


'       U       M    W. 


iMt  aeeoracy,  taking  any  carve  desired,  so  that  the  most  intricate  pattern  may  be  braided  witl^ 
0Peat  rapidity,  and,  as  it  is  made  of  glass,  the  stamped  pattemcaa  be  seen  through  It  and  readilfr 
Mkrwed. 
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'Tie  Ch)i4er,  made  alBo  of  glsMy  bolds  ihe  (xird  to  ilf  plaM^  Md  to 
iag  Mxi  iKMBoins,  eollariy  eto. 

'The  lagenQity  of  the  Rotating  Hook  to  woBderfal  firom  ito  renarkable  simplioity ;  it  dto^  . 
peuee  with  the  dirt  of  ktbrioation,  and  reqaifcs  no  additioo  to  the  power  needed  to  drive 
the  machine,  while  the  stitches  are  made  more  rapidly.    A  good  deal  of  time  to  alao  sftTsi 
ia  wiQdfaig  the  bobbins  to  form  the  lock-stitch. 

1^  Thto  inTentlon  of  the  Rotating  Hook  Is  that  which  has  given  character  to  the  feeler  A 
WUaon  Machiae,  and  alUioagh  the  stitch  to  the  same  as  that  originally  prodnoed  by  Howe, 
It  to  done  by  a  more  simple  and  ingenious  method. 

'  Hie  Rotating  Hook  to  upon  the  end  of  the  main  shaft  that  mores  all  the  work,  and  to 
eannrd  oot  of  solid  steel  by  a  series  of  the  most  Ingenions  machines  that  we  ever  saw  i& 
operation.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  made  by  any  other  means,  so  that  every  one  would  be 
perfect  and  exactly  like  every  other  one.  As  it  revolves  it  seiies  the  loop  of  the  thread  in 
the  needle  the  instant  it  passes  through  the  cloth,  opens  it  out  and  carries  it  around  the 
bobbin,  so  that  the  thread  is  then  passed  through  the  loop  of  the  stitch  ;  this  is  then  drawn 
np  with  the  thread  in  the  needle,  so  that  the  two  are  looped  togetherabout  half  way  through 
Ihe  cloth,  formiog  the  strongest  poflsible  seam,'  showing  the  stitching  exactly  even  upon  both 
MMj  with  no  threads  above  the  surface  to  wear  off  and  allow  the  seam  to  rip. 


THIRD  DEPARTMBNT. 

In  the  classes  of  silks  and  mill  fhbrics  there  weee  25  entries,  and  the  following  premiums 
were  awarded:- 

8IUC  AKD  FABRICS  OF  8IUC 

Best  lb.  reeled  sSlk  made  in  family,  G.  Reeves,  Cleveland %t 

Best  lb.  sewing  silk  made  in  family,  C.  Cramer,  Cleveland • X 

Bestpato  silk  atookings,  Mary  L.  Sampson,  Painesville 1 

MILL  FABBI08. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth,  Cleveland  Woolen  Hills,  Cleveland $5 

Beat  eassimere,  Cleveland  Woolen  Ifills i 

Best  flannel,  Cleveland  Woolen  Milto '. 8 

Beat  pair  woolen  btonkets,  Cleveland  Woolen  Hilto ^•... 5 

Best  10  yards  floor  oil  doth,  John  and  L.  Webster S 

AwABDiNO  Coimrnn^-^?.  S.  Hartindale,  H.  B.  Spellman,  B.  T.  Sturtevant 


In  the  class  of  Needle,  Shell,  and  Waic  Work,  there  were  245  entries,  in  which  the  follow 
lag  awards  were  made : 

NBEDUB,  SHBLL^  AND  WAX  WOBX. 

Best  ornamental  needle  work,  Fanny  McGarry $3 

Beat  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Coplio,  Cleveland 8 

Best  specimen  of  wax  fhilt,  Wm.  Burger,  Cleveland  '  B 

2d  best  specimen  of  wax  f^ult,  Miss.  E.  Crafg,  Cleveland '  t 

Beat  fancy  woric  with  needle.  Miss.  Erinda  E.  Thomas,  Newborgh '  8 
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BM  worked  collar,  MIm.  Emma  Hills,  Clereland 3 

Beat  cmohi't  work,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Beardsly,  CleTelaad 3 

Best  worked  qailtfi,  Miis.  M.  O.  Spring,  Genevft 3 

Best  white  quilt,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Shaler,  AshtabaU 3 

'BfiBt  patch  work  qi^ilt,  Mrs.  Margaret  Johnson,  Cleyeland 3 

Best  silk  patch  work,  Mii«.  Aorial  Paine 3 

Bpst  lamp  stand  mats,  Mrs.  Qeorge  W.  Campbell,  Delaware 3 

24  best  lamp  stand  mats,  A.  C.  B.  Ljman,  Strongvllle 2 

Best  ornamental  Bhell  work,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Parker,  Cleveland 3 

M  best  ornamental  shell  work,  Mrs.  8.  Scrivens,  Cleveland. •• • 2 

Best.epeoimens  wax  flowers,  Mrs.  Dr.  Palmer,  Clereland • • 3 

M  best  specimens  wax  flowers,  James  Davis,  Cleveland 2 

Best  embroidered  sofa  cushions,  Mrs.  Allen  Richmond,  Cleveland 3 

Best  embroidered  mantillas,  Hower  &  Higbj,  Cleveland 3 

Best  embroidered  slipper,  Miss,  Lydia  Weston,  Warrenville 3 

Beet  worked  vail,  Miss.  Emma  Yanderman 3 

Best  worked  handkerchief,  Mrs.  Fanny  M.  McGarry,  Cleveland 3 

Best  worked  woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  H.  Selden,  Cleveland 3 

2d  best  worked  woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  H.  Nesbitt,  Elyria 2 

Best  silk  bonnett,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Wheelock,  Cleveland 6 


In  the  class  of  Household  Fabrics,  there  were  120  entries,  with  the  following  awards : 

BOUSEHOLO  FIBBIGS. 

Best  pair  of  woolen  blankets,  Mrs.  R.  Hawkins,  Bookport $6 

Mbest  do.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead ! •• 3 

B«t  10  yards  flannel,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bobb,  Olmstead 5 

2d  best  io.  Mrs.  Electa  Ackley 3 

Best  woolen  carpet.  Miss.  M.  O.  Spring.  Geneva 6 

2d  best  do.  15  yards,  Mrs.  Betsey  Homton,  Painesville '  3 

Best  10  yards  linen,  Mrs.  Merriman,  Burton 6 

Mbei^ido.  Miss.  L.  Phelps,  Clefeland 5 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton,  Alden,  N.  Y 5 

2d  best  do.  Mra  M.  A.  Robb 3 

Best  lOyardt)  kersey.  Mrs.  A.  Anderson,  Painesville 6 

tobestdaC.  L  Dayton,  Alden,  N.  Y 8 

Best  pair  kersey  blankets,  Mrs.  B.Hawkins,  Rockport 6 

9d  best  do.  Mrs.  Milo  Caldwell,  Pdnesville 8 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards,  Mr&  A.  Merely,  LindenviUe 6 

2d  bcFt  da  Mrs.  George  Anderson,  Painesville $3 

Best  15  yards  tow  cloth,  Mrs.  Milo  Oaldwell,  Painesvlle 6 

Best  hearth  rug,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Sweet,  Cleveland 6 

Sd  best  do.  Mrs.  S.E.Oviatt,  Richfield 3 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Richards,  Solon 5 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  R.  HawkioB^  Rookport « 3 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead 2 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Day  ton,  Aldea,  N.  Y 1 

Best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings,  Mra.  Zenas  Jodd,  Ravaona ,....  2 
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2d  best  do.  Mrs.  F.  L.  RIobardBoa,  Brooklyn 

Best  lb.  of  linen  thread,  Mrs.  George  Anderson,  Palnesrille 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  A.  Anderson,  Patnesrille 

Best  pair  of  woolen  fringe  mittens,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Tyler,  Crestline 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bobb,  Olmstead 

Best  pair  of  woolen  mittens,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Lewis,  Rookport. .- 

2d  best  do.  Mrs  J.  T.  Merriman,  Burton 

Best  worsted  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  R.  Hawkins,  Rockport 

Best  stocking  ysm,  Mrs.  M.  A.Bobb,  Olmstead 

Best  woolen  shawl,  Gnrtis  Oramer,  Clereland 

Best  mill  bag,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead 

Best  gents'  shhrts,  Mrs.  B.  R  Lamder,  Cleveland 

Best  10  lbs.  dressed  flax,  Mrs.  A.  Anderson,  Painesrille 

Best  5  lbs.  bleached  flax,  Mrs.  A.  Anderson 

Best  5  lbs.  flax  yam,  Mrs.  A.  Anderson 


AwAsmsQ  CoiuaTiBB'-H.  K  Spellman,  C.  a  Martindale,  Mrs.  W.  J.  West,  Mrs.  Samuel  M. 
Toaog, 


In  worked  metals  there  were  26  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

WOREID  MBTiXS. 

Best  display  of  copper  work,  L.  A.  Lammott,  Marietta sIIt  med 

display  of  brass  work,  B.  P.  Bower,  Cleveland talr  med  and  $5 

display  of  axes,  Robins  &  Hnnter,  Norwalk S 

display  of  plumbers'  goods  and  ware,  B.  P.  Bower,  Cleveland silv  med 

display  of  iron  fence,  inclnding  posts.  King,  Bros.  A  Co.,  Ashtabnla diploma  and  3 

display  ot  Coopers'  tools,  M.  E.  Higley,  Cleveland  • 

display  of  hitches  ntensils  of  tinj  Henry  Blisk,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio «...      S 

Do    Wm.  Pollybank,  Cleveland diploma 


In  the  class  of  Stovss  and  Castings  thero  were  13  entriss.    The  prendoms  awarded  wen  m 
follows : 

8T0YB8,  OASTTKOS,  ETC 

Best  cooking  stove  for  wood,  J.  R  Hall,  Cleveland $S 

cooking  stove  for  coal,  J.  J.  Low,  Cleveland 5 

parlor  stove,  J.  J.  Low,  Cleveland  , • 

'  warming  furnace  or  other  apparatus,  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland med 

cooking  range,  J.  J.  Low,  Cleveland 5 

AwABDiKQ  CoMiOTTia.— J.  Coopcr,  J.  C.  Danks  and  A.  H.  Wrenn. 


In  Cabinet  Ware  there  were  19  entries,  and  premlams  were  awarded  •■  follows : 
/.  J.  Gillmore,  Warren,  O.,  chair  for  invalids •    $S. 

The  following  la  the  report  of  the  committee : 
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The  oommlttee  on  Cablaet  Ware  rqx>rt  that  bat  few  articles  of  this  ware  were  entered  for 
exhibitioa,  aUbo\igh  it  is  of  ezteosive  use  aod  maaofacture,  aod  on  it  liberal  premiams  wei% 
oll^ed.  The  committee  award  a  premiam  on  an  invalid  chair,  entered  by  Mr.  J.  J.  GiUmorey 
of  Warren.  O.  In  their  opinton  the  purposes  of  its  coDstmotion  are  well  attained  by  a  yarie^ 
•f  OMj  position^  which* an  invalid  bj  a  little  exertion  may  give  himself  when  aslng  the  chair. 

J.  F.  Moou, 
J.  ELMAmniLO. 


There  were  2t  entries  in  the  class  of  Wooden  Ware,  and  the  committee  made  the  following 
mwaMs: 

WOODBVWimB,  BTO. 

Best  grain  measnres,  D.  W.  HIckok,  Jefferson,  O 9t 

iaroing  lathe  work,  Otto  Schmidt,  Cleveland. . .' .' S 

oeif>r  willow,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Clevelaod •    t 

sick  cooch  or  chair,  J.  J.  Glimore,  Warren •    S 

AwABDiNO  CoiQciTTBB.— K.  A.  BrowB,  Jamcs  Taylor  and  Wells  Aldrich. 

In  the  dafc  of  Saddlers'  and  Shoemakers'  Ware  there  were  34  entries,  to  whkh  the  following 
mwards  were  made,  and  of  which  the  committee  reported  as  follows : 

flAODLUia'  AND  8H0S1UKKR8'  WABB. 

Best  set  fhrm  harness,  W.  Pond ,  Ely ria,  O $5 

display  hames  and  saddie-trees.  If.  R.  Hazard,  New  London S 

display  brushes,  B.  Figer,  Cleveland • 

pair  of  dress  boots,  Gea  Sill,  Cleveland 

pair  heavy  boots.  Smith  A  Dodd,  Cleveland 

pair  gents'  dress  shoes,  Smith  &  Dodd,  Cleveland    

pair  Congress  gaiters,  Smith  &  Dodd,  Cleveland 

pair  ladies'  gaiters,  Smith  &  Dodd,  Cleveland 

pair  ladies' slippers.  Smith  ft  Dodd,  Cleveland 

pair  bootees,  Smith  ^  Dodd,  Cleveland 

made  salt  of  gent's  clothing,  Isaac  A.  Isaacs,  Clevelaod 


BBPOBT  or  OOMMITTBB. 

The  nnderslDged  have  discharged  their  duty,  by  a  careful  exfonlnation  of  all  the  articles  on 
ezhibition  in  this  class,  and  report  as  follows : 

There  was  only  one  set  of  hurm  harness,  bnt  that  was  in  every  way  worthy.  One  pair  of 
liames—very  superior. 

The  display  of  brushecH-some  veij  fine  brushes,  by  Industrial  School,  but  the  best  display 
was  No.  7. 

The  committee  were  at  some  lorn  to  decide  upon  gents'  dress  boots,  bnt  finally  came  to  the 
0  onciusion  that  No.  16  should  have  the  premium,  combining  more  utility  and  strength,  with  m 
high  order  of  floBdi  and  sUll  in  the  raanufhetore.  We  wish,  however,  to  state  that  No.  6  (ihney 
dres9  boots)  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  as  artloles  of  taste  «nd  Ihney  skilL  Thwe  wer» 
three  entries  of  heavy  boeta,  all  good,  bat  the  best  were  No.  7.  There  was  only  coe  entry  eaidk 
of  gents'  drem  shoes,  oongrem  gaiters  laidiea'  gaiters,  ladies^  booties,  and  ladies'  sUppera,  bol 
those  were  all  of  such  eaoeUsnt  worfcmaaship  and  qnality,  that  we  dM  Bot  hesttaU  to  bwm# 
the  pnsminmsoflkrei. 

There  was  one  entiy  oa^yof  gents'  nit  of  clothes— a  most  eaeelleBt  salt    Wealso  i 
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Nos.  2,  8  and  4  under  the  bead  of  gaits  of  gents'  clothing.  Na  5  (mlscelfauieoiH)  ts  a  very  iage- 
niQos  and  worthy  article  for  the  army,  or  trayelors  deprlT  d  of  hotel  or  home  aooomtnodationa. 
We  highly  recommend  the  boot  and  shoe  pattern,  No.  19,  (mii'cellaoeoiis) ;  K  idimI  be  a  very 
useful  article.  The  patent  buckle  (No.  34)  we  commend  highly.  (Na^Sl),  Ivooma,  an  excel- 
lent article.  Submitted* 

N*  W.  CkiosBuSy 
John  Woltlxt, 
H.  AmmBvs. 


In  the  class  of  Chemicals  there  were  24  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  madt : 

OHXMIOUJB. 

Beat  white  lead,  Merely  &  Carey,  Cleveland $1 

specimen  of  lard  oil,  Morehouse  &  Merrlam,  Cleveland 1 

display  of  blacking,  T.  Larter,  Cleveland 1 

Inbrioatiog  coal  oils,  Morehouse  d^  Merrlam,  Cleveland 3 

display  of  writing  fluid,  J.  N.  Owen,  Cleveland 1 

display  illuminating  coal  oils,  Morehouie  ft  Merrlam,  Cleveland 3 


In  the  class  of  Philosophical  and  Surgical  Instruments  there  were  13  eDtrlaiL  ,  The  pre- 
miums awarded  were  as  follows : 

FBILOaOFHIGAl^  Bia 

Beat  surgical  instruments,  J,  Frederick,  Cleveland « • diploma 

specimen  dentistry,  T.  G.  Bristor,  Mansfield •.  diploma 

electro-magaetic  apparatus,  Weston  Union  Telegraph  Co^  Clerelaiid diploma 

chronometers,  M.  Burt,  Cleveland ,.,*; ;..  diploma 


In  the  class  of  Glass  and  Crockery  there  were  25  entries,  but  the  oonmHIee  failed  to  report 
aay  awards  whatever.  ^ 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  class  of  Flour  and  Grain  there  were  56  entries,  to  which  awards  were  made  as 
follows : 

FLOUR  AND  OBAIN. 

Best  bbl  flour,  Ohio  manufacture  and  Ohio  wheat,  Dutton  &  Preeoe,  Cleveland $5  and  dip 

2d  beet,  Chas.  W.  Coe,  Cleveland 3  and  dip 

Best  sample  of  white  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  Thos.  Hird,  East  Rookport . .  $5 
Best  sample  of  red  « inter  wheat,  not  leas  than  half  a  buohel,  Gea  Anderaoii»  PAiaesville  ^ .    6  . 

9eBi  sample  rye,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  Andrew  Wemple,  GoUamer 3- 

Po  do  oau  do,  Tho8.  Bushnell,  HaysvlUe «. 3 

JH>  do  barley  do,  R.  Baker,  Avon ., » 8 

9o dp  buckwheat ao,Tboa.Biulmdl .,.«.»«., ^.    2 

Do  do  flax  seed  do,  Gea  Anderson,  Painesvllle ^ ^..«  '3 
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Best  sample  ttaothjr,  not  leflB  than  balf  a  bushel  H.&  Hani,  EdcM S 

Do  do  clover  seed  do,  CJeo.  Anderson,  PaioesvUle S 

Do  do  orohaid  grass  do,  }  bu.,  J.  Bf .  Tabbs,  CleTeland 3 

Do  do  yellow  oora,  J.  H.  Perrine,  Lebanon 3 

Dodo  white oora,  J.  H. Perrine,  Lebanon    3 

Committee  iwoommeDd  that  seoond  as  whU  m  first  preminms  be  offered  for  grain  and  seeds,  M 
this  deparuaeal  of  agriooltare  lsdeser?ing  of  epeclai  enooaragement 

J.  IL  Glotu, 
T.  P  Jot, 
I.  Duoos. 


CTAramirT  of  dutton  t  prbioi. 

1  bbl.  white  wheat  floar,  from  St.  aalr  Millfi,  Cleveland,  from  wheat  raised  bgr  Mr,  Woolrleh, 
hst  CI-  yeland,  Cqjahoga  ooanty,  O. 
From  S4  bushels :  6^  obis,  choice ;  U  bbl.  saperflne,  and  }  bbL  canaL 


CHES3E. 

There  were  14  entries  of  r;heese.  Annexed  Is  a  list  of  the  awards,  statement  of  the  mana- 
fiictarers,  and  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Best  cheese,  t  year  old  and  over,  H.  F.  Oiddlngs,  LlndenrlUe,  0 416 

2dbeBt,&B  A  H.  N.  Carter,  Leroy,  O 6 

Best  and  fat*gef4  lot,  A.  Bartleit,  ManNon,  O :..... M 

2d  best,  B.  C.  Coz,  Meeopotami« 10 

Best  cheese  nnder  one  year  old,  H.  Stevens,  Sheffield 16 

2d  best,&B.  A  H.  N.  Carter,  Leroj 5 

9V'/Ae  Awarding  (hmmUiee  m  Chem: 

OaNTH:  Ton  are  presented  wiih  twelve  samples  of  cheese,  to  which  yoor  attention  Is  called, 
and  a  carefnl  exumination  respectfully  solicited.  Nambers  1,  2,  3,  4, 6,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10  and  11, 
were  made  the  2d,  Sd,  4th,  6th,  6th,  7th,  10th,  llth,  12th,  13th  and  14th  days  of  June,  L863. 
Nnmber  12  was  made  tiie  81st  ddjof  Jn^,  1862,  from  the  milk  of  80  cows,  evening  and  morn- 
ings milk,  with  no  additioa  of  oreaok 

nUNJHB  or  MAKDMCIUUL 

The  evening's  milk  is  strained  into  the  vat,  and  the  animal  heat  taken  therefrom  by  povring 
oold  water  into  the  water  chamber  of  the  vat,  and  setting  tin  holders  filled  with  water  into  the 
milk. 

What  cream  has  arisen  during  the  night  is  applied  Into  the  steamer,  and  the  morning's  milk 
l^oored  on  to  it  A  fire  is  mude  in  the  heater  and  milk  broagbt  to  a  tomperatore  of  84  degrees. 
Enough  rennet  Is  then  added  tu  coagulicte  the  milk  and  make  It  soflloieatly  firm  to  oat  in  00 
miutttt».  Then  ca(  with  a  wire  cutter  into  inch  square  blocks ;  it  then  stand:!  20  minutes ;  then 
work  the  oard  Otfefndy  with  the  hands  20  minutes ;  then  take  off  a  portion  of  the  whey  and 
tiart »  fire  iu  the  he«ter ;  oomaeuce  heating  gradually, stirring  oareAiliy  nntil  the  temperatars 
reaches  94  degrees,  dien  shut  off  the  heat  and  cover  the  vat  with  a  cloth  and  let  it  ttaa^  00 
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ninateB ;  then  take  off  tome  more  wbej,  start  the  fire,  and  continae  to  work  the  curd  witb  tbe 
bands  no  til  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  104  degrees ;  cover  with  a  cloth  and  V  t  Htand  ono 
honr,  or  nntil  snfflciently  cooked;  then  get  the  whey  off,  and  Fait  with  Onondagua  fuctiry 
filled  salt — ^two  pounds  and  four- tenths  to  the  100  gallons  of  milk ;  Work  the  curd  fine  before 
putting  to  press.  Press  one  day  with  two-inch  wrought- iron  screws  as  hard  as  one  man  eaa 
torn  with  a  lever  four  feet  long.    After  taking  from  the  press,  grease  and  turn  every  dky. 

PBEFARITION  OF  BI^NNBT. 

Kill  the  calf  at  five  days  old,  when  their  stomachs  are  empty,  salt  them  inside  and  out,  and 
bang  them  up  to  dry.  When  one  year  old  and  dry,  put  one  doaen  into  a  crock,  to  which  add 
salt  and  water,  let  stand  until  the  strength  is  out,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

To  the  q[aestion8  propounded  we  answer  as  follows : 

1.  Improved  natives. 

2.  Timothy,  red  and  white  clorer. 

3.  Long  continued  pasturing  exhausts  the  soil.  Rotation  «f  the  grasses  with  other  er«p8 
rightly  managed  will  improve  it. 

4.  When  cheese  commands  8  cents  per  poucd,  dairy  lands  may  be  ufied  profitably  at  $35  per 
•ere. 

6.  The  nroper  temperature  of  a  ro>m  for  curing  cheese  should  range  from  75  to  80  d  'greet. 
A  much  higher  temperature  would  cause  too  rapid  a  state  of  fermentation  ;  causing  a  t^barp 
pungent  flavor  and  bitternesSi  At  a  much  lower  temperature  fermentation  is  too  blow,  causing 
the  whey  or  moisture  to  remain  too  long  in  the  cheese,  causing  a  sourish  bitteruesu. 

S.  E.  &  H.  N.  CARMmfiB. 

tb  the  ChmmiUM  <^  Judgetm  CKmm at  ihB  Ohio  SUOe  Fair,  1863; 

Gents  :  The  cheese  offered  for  exhibition  are  a  sample  of  1,200  cheese  of  an  uniform  sise 
and  quality,  manufaotared  by  me  daring  the  present  seMon,  at  tbe  darleit  Dairy,  iu  MuuaoQy 
Geauga  county,  Ohio. 

THB  PROCaSSS  09  MANUFACniRS* 

The  milk  at  night  is  r'Hseived  and  put  into  tin  vats,  set  inside  of  wooden  onesy  and  a  strsam 
of  cold  spring  water  set  running  through  tbe  wooden  vats  to  keep  the  milk  coui  aud  tiwecl,  and 
kept  running  all  night. 

In  the  morning  the  milk  is  again  received  and  put  in  with  tbe  last  nSghtV  Milk,  the  temperaiuro 
of  the  whole  raised  to  82  dug.  Fahr. ;  coloring  is  added  sufiioientto  produce  a  rKh  crtiau  cuAufy 
and  sufficient  rennet  to  produce  perfect  coagulation  in  one  hour.  The  whoW  maiss  ib  tlieu  biirn  d 
until  it  k>egins  to  thicken,  and  is  then  left  until  the  curd  is  sufflcientiy  toimid  to  coiumeuco 
working.  It  is  then  out  up  very  fine,  heat  raised  to  88  degrees,  thoroughly  hiii-rcd  20  minuicsy 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  the  curd  to  settle,  the  whey  is  then  drawn  oil  down  tu  ihe  cnrd  ; 
the  curd  ia  then  finally  broken  up  and  the  heat  raised  to  98  degree^ ;  it  i:i  tuon  k  pt  i^tir  ed  U»r 
an  hour,  so  that  it  shall  n>t  pack  together,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  until  tlic  cuid  ib  dmm,  thti 
beat  maintained  at  98  degrees  ail  the  while.  When  the  curd  is  tinishcd  a  id  lino,  it  i.^  d  pped 
into  a  drainer,  where  the  whey  runs  off,  and  three  pounds  of  salt  to  evtiy  lua  guUoi  h  ul  luuk 
ia  added,  and  thoroughly  worked  in  and  incorporated  with  tbe  curd.  It  is  tuon  put  iuiu  the 
press,  pressed  two  hours,  taki;n  out,  turned  over,  and  a  cloth  bandage  put  on,  nplaceu  in  tho 
press  aud  left  until  tbe  next  day  It  is  tben  taken  from  the  pre^s  and  runixd  ovt  r  with  gnaney 
earried  to  tbe  curing  rooms  and  placed  on  the  ranges,  turntd  and  rubWd  cvtry  du>  until 
fund. 
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ntSPABINa  JLKD  PXMBBTIKO  BEHinr. 

A  calf  should  never  be  killi^  for  the  rennet  at  less  than  five  days  old,  and  ten  days  is  better. 
Let  the  calf  have  a  fUll  meal  of  milk,  and  let  him  stand  16  to  18  hoars,  kill  him,  take  oat  the 
rennet,  tarn  the  skin  wron*^  sido  out,  give  It  a  shake,  mb  th)rongbly  with  salt,  torn  it  right 
tide  ont,  mb  with  salt,  stretch  on  a  small  bow  and  hang  np  to  dry. 

To  prepare  it  take  one  gallon  tor  each  skin,  and  at  90  degrees  temperature,  soak  three  days, 
gtirrlng  and  rubbing  the  skins  each  day.    Add  a  large  quantity  of  salt  and  it  is  ready  fix  oae. 

AK8W16B8  TO  QUKSHOKB  BT  TUI  BOASDu 

1.  Our  common  stock  croSv«(  d  with  Devon  I  consider  the  best  for  dairy  purposes. 

2.  White  clover  d^'cidedly  the  beat  variety  of  grass  for  batter  and  cheese. 

3.  Unless  manures  are  carefully  husbanded  and  judiciously  applied,  long  grazing  does  injure 
land  for  dairy  purposes.    With  careful  husbandry  and  judicious  management  it  does  not. 

4.  From  $25  to  $30  per  a^^Te. 

5.  70  degraes  Fabr.  A  bigh'.T  temperature  tends  to  make  a  cheese  strong  flavoied,  and  a 
lower  temperature  sometimes  makes  a  cheese  bitter  in  taste. 

No.  of  cows  worked  80— tea  to  eleveu  cheese  made  per  day.  No  addition  made  of  cream. 
A  screw  preds  is  used  and  we  intend  to  give  each  cheese  six  tons  pressure. 

A.  Babtlett. 

a.  C.  cox's  STATEMENT. 

9b  the  CbmmUtee  qf  Judf/es  on  Chteae: 

The  cheese  thtit  I  have  otTored  for  !nf<pection  was  made  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  June  ; 
No.  of  cows,  430  ;  was  made  fro-n  one  milking  only.  No  addition  of  cream.  Mo  rennet  used 
with  the  curd.  Pressed  with  a  screw  press— pressure  not  known.  Pressed  from  24  to  36 
hoArs— prefer  from  36  to  40  hours ;  then  keep  in  a  cool  well  ventilated  room. 

E.  C.  Cox. 

C.  H.  I>UNBAR  ft  son's  STATEMENT. 

One  cheese,  made  about  July  12.  1863  Na  of  cows,  28.  Made  from  two  milkings.  No  ad- 
dition of  cream.    Eeuuet  prepared  with  salt  and  water.    Fressure,  seif-press. 

TBBATMBNT. 

Caps  remain  in  two  weeks),  then  remove  and  grease,  turning  every  day. 

1.  Native  cows. 

2.  White  clover. 

8.  According  to  use. 
4.  $30  peiMfccre. 

HAXUON  Steven's  btatbmekt. 

My  cheese  was  mad«>  the  Isist  of  June  and  first  of  July,  from  the  milk  of  18  cows,  at  two 
.  mllkingfi,  with  no  a(lditi(»;i  ol'  cream.  Rennet,  when  taken  from  the  calf,  turned  and  carefully 
washed  in  sweet  whey  ur  milk  ;  turn  tb-m  back,  salt  well,  stretch  on  a  etick  and  bang  by  the 
stove  auiil  well  dri  >d,  thi'ii  put  in  a  bag  or  sack  and  hang  in  a  dry  place.  Prepare  two  rennets 
In  a  gallon  crock,  filled  with  water.  Fait  well,  set  in  a  cool  place,  and  strain  through  a  cloth 
when  ready  for  use.  I  press  with  a  lever.  The  amount  of  pressure  is  1,600  pounds.  Grease 
the  surface  when  taken  out  of  the  hoop,  and  the  balance  when  dry  ^  tora  it  every  day,  rubbing 
,    II  frequently  with  lard  or  butter. 
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I  ooDfiider  ihe  native  breed  of  oowb  ibe  best ;  they  produce  an  equal  amoant  of  butter  and 
cheese  that  a  large  blooded  oow  will,  with  about  two  thirds  the  expense  of  keeping.  Beal 
grass  for  pasture  is  timotbj  and  white  olover.  Long  continued  pasiuring  exhauBta,  and  the 
wild  and  June  grass  runs  out  the  tame  and  produces  less  feed.  In  this  section  $20  would  be 
about  an  average ;  some  farms  would  be  profitable  at  higher  and  some  lower ;  about  76  d<'gree8 
is  the  right  temperature  for  curing  cheese.  In  a  higher  temperature  they  would  be  likely  to 
mould  and  sour.  I  set  milk  in  a  vat  over  night,  skim  the  thickest  part  of  cream  in  ihe  zon- 
ing, then  add  morning's  milk,  cool  or  warm  to  80  degrees ;  add  sufficient  rennet  to  fetch  curd 
in  30  minutes,  then  break  curd  fine,  raise  the  heat  moderatelely  to  100  dc greei«,  stirring  the 
curd  frequently,  draw  off  whey ;  one, teacup  of  salt  to  18  pounds ;  cool  to  80  degrees;  preat 
and  preserve  as  above  stated,  and  jou  have  such  a  cheese  as  I  make. 

EUmmon  Stbvbm. 

8TATEKE29T  18  TO  ELDRIDOK's  OHEKSB. 

The  four  cheese  exhibited  were  made  June  18,  14, 15  and  16.  He  keeps  200  cows.  The 
cheese  is  made  from  two  milkings.  All  the  cream  is  worked  into  the  cheese.  Rennet  is  pre- 
served with  salt,  and  prepared  by  soaking  in  pure  spring  water.  The  cheese  is  prepscd  with 
iron  screws,  the  amount  of  presure  very  heavy,  but  not  ascertained.  Tbe  best  cows  we  have 
are  a  cross  of  the  Durham  and  common  stock.  Our  grasses  are  common— douH  linow  which 
are  the  best.  Dairying  properly  managed  improves  land.  The  price  per  acre  for  which  land 
can  be  profitably  uf  ed  for  dairy  purposes  depends  on  the  quality.  The  proper  temperature  of 
a  room  for  curing  cheese  is  70  degrees  Fahr. 

The  milk  at  night  is  put  into  a  tin  vat.  Tbe  tin  vat  is  put  into  a  wooden  vat,  which  is  about 
two  inches  larger  each  way.  Ihis  opace  is  filled  with  cold  spring  wattr  aud  the  milk  gently 
sftrred  until  reduced  to  60  degrees  Fahr.  Ihen  the  water  is  left  to  run  ail  night  an  ui.d  the 
milk.  The  cream  in  the  morning  is  mixed  with  milk  by  straining  and  stirring  The  rennet  is 
put  in  after  morning  milk  is  put  in  and  the  heat  raised  to  80  degrees  Fahr  It  is  left  quiet  ibr 
about  40  minutes,  or  until  tbe  curd  breaks  with  sharp  comers  by  passing  the  fiu>ierH  tt'rough  it 
The  curd  is  then  thoroughly  broken  with  the  bauds.  The  most  of  the  whey  is  then  drawn  off 
with  a  siphon.  Tbe  heat  is  then  raised  to  100  degrees  Fahr.  and  left  to  C(k  k  abiiot  an  hour. 
The  balance  of  the  whey  is  then  drawn  off  Ihe  cord  is  put  into  a  drainer  and  i^alt^Ki,  about 
ODC  pound  of  fine  dairy  salt  to  40  pounds  of  curd  It  is  then  put  into  presses  aud  preasi  d  aiiout 
three  hours,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  bandaged  and  put  back  into  the  prera  to  remain  until  the 
next  day.  When  first  taken  out  of  press  the  cheese  is  thorougly  greased  ai.d  removed  to  the 
ouring  room,  where  they  are  turned  every  day  and  rubbed. 

JoHM  t.  Eldrwoi. 

J\>  thi  Eon-Judgeton  Cheeae,  at  the  Ohio  SUUe  liur,  1863: 

The  two  eheeae  over  one  year  old,  exhibited  by  ine,  were  made  on  May  27th  and  June  Ist,  *€/%, 
and  the  five  under  one  year  old.  on  the  4tb,  5th,  6th.  7th  and  8th  days  of  Jun^.  Each  oheeea 
was  made  from  the  milk  of  38  cows,  at  two  milklnga,  with  no  addition  of  cream. 

MOni  OF  FKIFABLSO  JiXD  PRKEBVINO  RSNNBT. 

The  calves  are  killed  when  five  days  old,  with  an  empty  stomach,  which  is  uFually  abont  18 
hours  after  sucking.  More  cheese  can  be  made  from  a  reonet  taken  fh>m  a  call  soon  yfur  muck- 
ing and  (<aved  with  the  contents,  but  the  flaw  will  fMl  be  as  good.  When  tak»  n  out,  the  rennets 
are  thoroughly  salted  and  otretched  on  ho«>ps  to  dry— care  being  taken  to  haog  f  h<  m  ho  as  to 
drip  as  little  as  possible.  Rennets  are  not  fit  for  use  until  one  year  old  or  over.  When  w  anted 
for  use,  half  a  dozen  dried  rennets  are  soaked  24  htursin  one  gallon  of  soft  water,  with  as 
■Qch  salt  added  as  will  diasolve;  the  skins  are  then  taken  out,  and  afterwards  souked  a^aia 
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vM  the  ftrengtli  la  ezhansted.  The  liquor  thmi  prepared  will  be  of  anlfona  etrength,  voAg 
sfler  OBing  from  It  onoe  or  twice,  the  amount  required  to  bring  the  cheese  in  proper  time  wili  be 
Moertained. 

AMSwm  TO  quiflrnoBB* 

1.  T^e  native  breed  of  cows,  or  a  cross  between  the  native  and  Devon,  an  generallj  better 
adapted  for  dairying  than  either  the  Shorthorn  or  Devon. 

2.  Onr  pastures  are  principally  stocked  with  June  grass,  white  clover  and  red  top,  which 
probably  famishes  as  good  pasturage  for  making  cheese,  as  any  Idnd  we  have. 

3.  Think  it  will  improve  if  rightly  managed. 

4.  The  price  depends  mnch  upon  the  ritaation  and  quality  of  soil,  whether  supplied  with 
mitable  buildings  or  not,  Ac.    In  this  vicinity  it  would^probably  range  from  $25  to  $35  per 


5.  From  70  to  75  degrees  is  the  proper  temperatare  for  a  room  for  curing  cheese.  If  the 
heat  is  less  than  this,  more  time  will  be  required  for  caring ;  if  greater  the  cheese  ia  apt  to  get 
**  huflQr,"  and  require  considerable  attention.  * 

0.  Good  aparatuB  for  making  cheese  is  an  important  Item  in  dairying.  A  person  moff  got 
"mloDg  with  an  old  fashioned  eheete  tub,  press  and  a  kettle,  yet  the  saving  of  time,  fuel  and  labor 
in  using  convenient  fixtures  would  soon  pay  for  the  extra  expense.  We  use  "  H.  A,  Soi^t  Prt" 
mum  Cheete  Yat  and  BedUr,^'  which  uDdoubttdly  combines  more  advantages  than  any  other  appa- 
zatuB  introdaoed.  As  fast  as  the  night's  milk  ia  taken  into  the  dairy  room  it  ia  strained  into 
the  vat,  and  well  cooled  by  tnrniog  cold  water  into  the  water  chamlier.  When  the  water  bo- 
comes  warm,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  more  cold  water  turned  in ;  with  this  prooeas  the  milk  la 
kept  sweet  and  rich,  and  but  little  cream  rises  over  night.  In  the  morning  the  milk  Is  strained 
into  the  same  vat  with  the  milk  of  the  night  before,  and  a  fire  kindled  in  the  heater  about  20 
minutes  before  time  for  setting,  the  temperature  being  then  from  84  to  85  degrees ;  enough  ren- 
net is  added  to  curdle  the  milk  in  about  46  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  cord  ia  well  formed  it  is 
thoroughly  broken  with  an  inatrument  made  for  that  purpose ;  this  being  done,  the  curd  ia 
allowed  to  settle  a  few  miuutea,  when  the  fire  is  again  started,  raising,  gradually,  the  temperature 
to  100  and  102  deg. :  the  heat  is  then  checked  by  the  damper,  so  as  not  to  rise  above  that  point ;  the 
euid  is  well  stirred  and  broken  during  the  first  part  of  the  heating  process.  When  the  eurd  is 
sufficiently  scalded  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  afterwards  the  whey.  After  the  whey  ia  drained 
off  and  broken  up,  the  salt  is  put  in,  at  the  rate  of  a  teacup  full  to  14  pounds  of  pressed  cheese. 
After  putting  in  the  press  it  is  thoroughly  pressed  two  days,  l)eiog  turned  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  also  the  next  morning.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  rule  which  will  always  produce 
uniform  results— as  much  depends  upon  the  milk,  weather  Ac.  How  and  when  to  do  this  caa 
only  be  learned  by  experience  and  carefril  obeei  vation. 

H.  F.  GmniNa^ 

BBPOR  or  CUIIMimB  OS  OBBBSI. 

In  making  our  report  for  this  class,  your  committee  would  state  that  the  display  of  cheese 
on  exhibitiott  was  very  fine,  and  the  composition  so  close  that  it  was  with  diffioulty  we  came  to 
eonolnsaoaa  satisfactory  to  oarf>eivefi,  and  that  we  have  d^oe  entire  justioe  we  can  hardly  hope. 
In  fact,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  of  different  manufacture,  the  competition  was  so  close* 
ttiat  had  the  specimens  been  all  Irom  one  dairy,  they  would  have  done  credit  to  that  dairy  from 
their  uaiformity.    We  award  as  follows  t  ^ 

Best  cheese,  one  year  old  aad  over,  entry  Ka  11,  H.  P.  GIddiugs,  LiDdenriUe,  0. 

2d  beat,  entry  7,  S.  E.  ft  H.  W.  Carter,  Ohio  State  Dairy,  Leroy,  O. 

1st  best  and  largest  lot  of  cheese,  entry  2,  Anson  Bartlett,  Hudson,  O. 

Sdbest  do  do    $,  EL  a  Cox,  Mesopotamia^  0« 

T— B- 
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Irt  Uot  dmmb,  got  jMr  vAA,  entry  S,  Hannon  Stereniy  fflieffield,  Lorain  oooniy,  0« 
2d  beat  do  do     6, 8.  R  &  H.  W.  Carter,  Leroj,  O. 

In  coming  to  the  concloBlon  and  making  the  awards  we  hare,  we  have  been  governed  b/the 
general  appearanoe,  the  qnaUty  for  evtting,  and  also  fltaett  for  transportation ;  in  other  word« 
for  handling  and  merchantable  purpoeee.  As  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  amount  nana 
factored,  must  neceeeacily  be  transported  to  a  greater  or  leas  distance,  this  is  a  considertftion  of 
importance.  If  bat  one  of  these  qnalitieb  were  taken  into  accoanty  a  different  concluraon  might 
have  been  reached.  For  instance,  the  Ohio  State  Dairy  cheese  mast  be  yery  rich  for  cutting, 
but  apparently  inight  fail  in  handling ;  while  entry  No.  2,  to  which  the  committee  award  Isl 
beat  In  lot  of  cheeae,  appear  well  as  both  cutters  and  handlers.  As  has  been  intimated,  every 
lot  was  good  and  every  specimen  creditable— one  thing  which  caused  some  littk  difficulty  in 
aindng  at  correct  concludons,  arose  from  the  classifications  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  manu« 
hoixm  of  cheese  is  annually  gaining  in  attention  and  importance  in  the  ncMrthest  counties  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  i^stem  of  manufacture  there  has,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  been  a  great 
change.  Formerly  each  fi^er  made  his  own  cheese,  upon  the  farm,  in  dairies  of%om  ten  to  ft 
hundred  cows ;  now  a  number  unite  together,  building  a  factory,  or  individuals  baild  such  fao- 
toriee,  purchadng  the  milk,  or  taking  it  to  make  up  at  so  much  by  the  pound.  In  this  mode  of 
manufacture,  a  iK>mewhat  dlfferont  description  of  cheese  is  made,  having  some  advantages  fanner 
dairies  cannot  have.  The  suggestion  we  wish  to  make  is,  that  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
Interest  and  Increasing  its  importance,  such  a  classification  be  hereafter  made  as  will  enable 
M  factory  "cheese  to  compete  only  with  '*  &ctoiy  "  cheese,  and  '*  farm  daiij  "  with  <<  farm  dalry.^ 

P.  HiTG&eooc, 

E.  BxMiss, 
Tlaroa.  F.  KnmoBir, 

F.  H.  Cahkoit, 
L.  T.  WiucoT* 


BU'lTlUly  VBMADf  BTO. 

Ia€he^la0li«f  BuHer,  Bread,  te,  there  were  04  antriet,  tte  ftAtfwhig  an  Ike  awards,  ni 
tk^atatementa  of  the  mfUbiten : 

Best  lot  10  lbs.  butter  in  rolls,  Mrs.  O.S.  King,  Madison $19 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  W.  Brown,  Bockport ft 

Best  lot  not  less  than  25  lbs.,  made  in  May  or  June,  Mrs,  B.  Hawkins,  Bockport. .« 19 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bobb,  Olmstead 6 

Best  tub  or  flrldn  not  less  than  60  lbs.,  made  any  time,  Frank  Oakes,  BreckBrfUe 10 

2d  lest  do.  H.  Lane,  Genera,  Ohio ft 


ABD  CHnUL  lOOD. 

Beat  2 leaves  baket'abcead not  leas  than  48  hoars  old,  John  Tmber,  Olevelaiid ••  tS 

Best biaeidt,Mn. 6. W.Whipple,  Cleveland 2 

Beat  soda  bifloait»Mn.  Sarah  W.Whipple,  Cleveland 2 

Beat  SloaveadinneBtio  white  bread,  not  less  than  48  hours  old,  JMzs.  W*  Brown,  Bast  Bock* 

port » 

Best  domestic  com  bread,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Smith,  Cleveland 8 

Best  domeatioiye  bread,  Mrs.  G.Peniiie,.Mil^O S 

Best  domeatio  brown  bread,  Mrsb  G.  Penine,  Mitan,  0 •  S 

Beat6hama,Mitohel&Jt.add,Ciiicinnati ^ •  S 

Beathalf  bbLmeaBpor)|,B.Sted]aaB,Cleveland«.« ft 

Beat  half  bbL  beef,  B.8tedman .., 

AinuuKvo  CoiaixRn^-a  0.  Wlok,  MlM  Leiiisa  Si^^ 
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Btatbhemt  ov  R.  Bakib^-Two  jan  butter  made  from  two  coin  from  lOfli  to  20tfa  of  Jiiii»^ 
The  oowB  w^re  fed  on  graas  only.  Milk  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  remained  36  hOQr»;  then 
■Ummed,  and  tbe  oream  chanied  in  Dewitt's  Ther.  Ckam ;  need  three-fourths  of  an  oonee  of  Lir. 
erpool  salt  to  one  pound  of  batter.    No  other  ingredients  used. 

f'BrHxnassT  or  Wm.  Hobst.— Ten  pounds  batter  in  rolls,  made  September  ISth^  from  mivmi 
eowB ;  no  other  feed  bat  grass.  Milk  strained  in  ten  qnart  tin  pans ;  kepi  thirty-eiz  hours  in 
cellar,  with  plenty  of  air  circalating  throagh.  Churned  in  a  box  chum ;  bnttermilk  freed  flreBi 
It  with  a  ladle ;  no  water  used.  Used  fine  Liveipool  salt,  tfaree-fourtha  of  an  ounce  to  Iht 
pound ;  no  other  substance  used. 

'SritncniT  €fw  Haiocov  finrxin.— H y  batter  was  made  ibe  last  of  Jone ;  hif  sew  butter 
last  week  of  Jime,  from  18  cows.  A  small  mess  of  wheat  bnm  and  whey  was  glren  to  each 
cow  twice  a  day ;  the  milk  set  over  night  in  a  cheese  yak  Ohuroed  in  a  stone  Chum,  batter 
wadied  with  cool  water.    Bait  to  suit  the  taste  with  Aafaton  sah.   No  other  sabstanoes  used. 

Vy  mode  of  managing  bees  at  present  is  Tery  simple.  I  haye  had  three  dlllleraat  pftteoi 
hives ;  I  put  my  bees  into  a  box  hive  with  a  hole  two  inches  in  the  top,  and  set  theminahomt 
made  for  that  purpose,  with  one  side  open.  Thto  box  was  put  on  top  of  the  hire  the  eaily  pari 
of  Hay,  and  taken  off  the  ftret  of  September.  H.  STEVENS. 

Stitememt  or  Hrs.  S.  W.  Dills.— Ten  pounds  of  butter  in  rolls.  .Made  on  the  12th  day  of 
September,  1868,  ttom  bIx  cows,  grass  fed.  Milk  set  in  tin  pans ;  skimmed  and  chomed  as  sooA 
as  the  milk  soured,  in  a  crank  churn  of  "  Foes  patent.''  The  milk  wprked  free  from  the  butter 
by  hand  with  ladle.  Salt,  one  and  one-half  ounce  to  the  pound,  common  barrel  salt  No  other 
substance  used. 


BONIT,  FBBABTSi,  nOKUBS,  STCL 

In  the  claBS  of  Honey,  Fkeserrea,  Pickles,  Ac,  there  were  175  entries,  on  which  the  following 
awards  were  made: 

Best  10  lbs  honey,  B.  Holly,  WarrensviUe $g 

2d  best,  W.  A.  Flanders,  Shellvy 

Beat  collection  of  preserves,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland 

Best  piekled  encumbers,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sazgent,  Cleveland 

Best  piekled  peaches,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bobb 

Best  pickled  tomatoes,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb. 

Best  pickled  butternuts,  Mrs.  M.  0.  Spring,  Qeneva 

Best  pickled  melons,  Mrs.  MInuse,  Milan , » , . , . 

Best  pickled  onions,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Blair,  Cleveland 

Best  preserved  blackberries,  Mrs.  M.  Church,  PainesviUe « 

Best  preserved  r«9berrlee,  Mrs.  M.  A. Bobb,  Olmstead .•••••••»•»•• 

Best  preserved  tomatoes,  Mn.  M.  Church,  PainesviUe ^ 

Best  preserved  peaches  in  cans  and  jars,  Mnai  J.  H.  Sargent^  Cleveland 

Best  preserved  pairs,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland , 

Best  preserved  gooseberries,  Mrs.  M.  0.  Spring,  Geneva , , 

Best  preserved  quinces,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland • 

Bestcurrantjelly,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland 

Best  gallon  apple  Jelly,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent 

Best  pickled  gherkins,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland 

Best  tomato  catsup,  Mrs.  MInuse,  Milan • » 

Best  cucumber  catsup,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Ohnstead «,    % 

AwAHDiKQ  CoMiciTiu— D.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  MnJ  J.  T.  Newton,  Mn.  D.  W»  G»  SMrycr,  Mni  &. 
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/ 
BUOAB  VrAPORlTOiBa  IKO  MELL8. 

i 
In  the  elasB  of  Sngar,  ETapormton  and  Mills,  there  were  ST  entries ;  the  foUowing  Is  the  IIb 
tf  premiums  offered  in  this  class: 

Best  sorgho  mill $10 

Sdbest   do SUTerMedalor    7 

Best  sorgho  evaporator 10 

tdbest  do  BiWer  Medal  or    7 

Best  half  acre  sorgho  made  into  ijrap* 20 

Sdbest  do  do  do      SaverMtdslor    7 

Best  1 0  Ihs.  of  sorgho  sugar t 40 

tdbest       do  do ^.,,.    6 

Best  gallon  sorgho  ^ymp • 10 

Sdbest     do         do       5 

Best  gallon  maple  symp .^ 6 

Best  10  lbs.  maple  sugar 5 

In  the  Agrionltural  Report  for  1857  Is  a  statement  copied  from  a  pablieation  of  Joseph  Lot- 
aring  of  his  experiments  in  the  manofactnre  of  sugar  from  the  Sorgho,  in  which  he  says  "it  is 
about  as  easj  to  make  good  sugar  from  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  as  to  make  a  pot  of  good  mush, 
and  much  easier  than  to  make  a  kettle  of  good  apple-butter."  This  paragraph  has  been  exten- 
alFelj  copied  by  manufacturers  of  Sorgho  Evaporators  and  Sorgho  Mills  in  their  catalogues, 
and  led  many  persons  to  think  that  Sorgho  sugar  was  as  readily  produced  as  a  "  pot  of  mush,'' 
•r  a  "  kettle  of  apple-butter-''  After  repeated  experiments  many  intelligent  persons  failed  to 
produce  any  sugar,  until  many  persons,  and  even  some  manufacturers,  doubted  whether  sugar 
•onld  be  produced  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Board  had  pud  premiums  on  Sorgho 
•agar  for  three- or  four  successive  years.  Statements  were  at  various  times  made  to  several 
nambers  of  the  Board  that  no  Sorgho  sugar  bad  been  produced  in  Ohio,  and  that  in  aU  the 
aases  where  premiums  had  been  awarded  on  Sorgho  sugar,  that  it  had  never  been  awarded  to 
•ny  persoa  who  could  prove,  or  even  claimed  to  have  made  it.  In  order  to  fuUil  their  missioQ 
file  Board  proposed  that  of  disseminating  correct  knowledge  upon  suljeots  connected  with 
Agricultore,  the  Sorgho  Sugar  should  be  produced  upon  the  Fair  Grounds  during  the  Fair, 
This  proposition  did  not  meet  the  views  of  parties  manufacturing  E?aporators,  and  pn>< 
daeed  quite  a  number  of  protests,  from  among  whictf  we  select  the  following  one,  becansa 
It  is  the  shortest,  clearest,  fullest,  and  embraces  all  the  points  of  the  more  lengthy  ones.  It 
is  the  desire  and  object  of  the  Board  to  give  proper  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  pro- 
dnotive  industry  connected  with  agriculture,  and  the  Board  is  free  from  prejudice  in  favor 
of  or  sgainst  any  special  processes  or  machinery  by  which  the  end  is  attained.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  awards : 

The  undersigned,  awarding  committee  on  Sugar  (Class  7,  Fourth  Department,)  at  the  last 
Blato  Fair,  having  be«n  informed  that  the  awards  made  are  regarded  as  informal  from  the 
\  of  oar  signatures  thereto,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  our  report: 


Best  Sorgho  Mill,  Clark  Sorgho  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati. 
2d  best       do        C.  &  J.  Coopw,  Mt  Vernon. 
Best  Sorgho  Evaporator,  Blymyer,  Bates,  &  Day,  Mansfield. 
2d  best       do       do         no  award. 

•  The  cultare  of  the  plant,  and  process  of  manufactore,  and  quantity  of  syrup  produoed,  to 
ba  stated  in  writing>  sworn  to  by  tne  manufacturer,  and  filed  wiih  the  Secretary. 
t  Thasogar  to  be  mannfaotnred  daring  the  Fair,  on  the  grounds,  from  the  Sorgho  or  laphaa 
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Beit  half  acre  Sorgbo  made  into  Bjixip,  no  ezhibiter. 
Beet  10  lb&  Sorgho  Sagar  made  on  the  gronnd,  do  ezhibiter. 

Beat  gallon  Sorgho  Sjmp,  John  L.  Gill  &  Son,  Golambua,  made  in  Jacob's  Evaporator. 
2d  beet       do       do        Hias  U.  0.  Spragne,  made  in  Cook'a  Eyaporator.,  .p 

'Beat  gallon  Maple  Syrnp,  Z.  K.  E^ggleaton,  Geauga  countj. 
Beat  sample  Maple  Sugar,  do  do 

Maple  Sugar  bj  Geo,  Brockett,  and  Maple  Sjrup  bj  G.  S.  E^og  and  G.  Brockett,  oomnkendad. 

E.  a  RiCKSBy 

F.  M.  BaboiBp 
Fsm.  K  Fair. 


PROTEST. 

fh  th$  Ohio  SlaU  Board  pf  AgnaOtun: 

QwsmMnmn :— Id  your  liat  of  premiuma,  No.  48,  Claai  YII,  azhibiten  of  Sor|^  Sugar  wa 
required  to  make  it  upon  the  ground  during  the  Fi^.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  rule  out  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  have  been  euccesaful  in  the  manulhctuie  of  Soigho  Sugar  since  your  last  Fak 
and  who  would  gladly  have  competed  for  the  premium  had  it  been  open  to  them.  Ab  they  cannoi 
be  expected  to  bring  the  necessary  appliances,  they,  the  real  sugar  manufacturers  of  the  eooa. 
try,  are  practically  ignored.  But  to  say  nothing  further  on  this  point,  as  the  manulhcturen  cf 
the  only  Evaporator  that  has  obtained  any  notority  for,  or  been  at  all  sncceasful  in  the  prodna- 
tion  of  Sorgho  Sugar  from  the  Sorgho  or  Imphee  canes,  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  facts  conoezning  the  production  of  Sorgho  Sugar  in  oouaectiott  with  the  above  oondiUiii 
a  ooaditioii  which  we  presume  was  inadvertantly  adopted. 

1st.  At  the  various  National  and  State  Fairs  and  Sorgho  Conventions,  to  this  dale,  about  200 
samples  of  meccliantahle  Sorgho  Sugar  have  been  offered,  and  all  but  one  or  two  small  ciisa 
were  made  on  the  Cook  Evaporator,  and  this  result  in  face  of  the  fact  that  large  premiuiH 
were  offered  for  the  production  of  Sorgho  Sugar  by  any  mode  whatever,  and  also  of  our  wall 
known  claim  that  thia  is  the  only  Evaporator  that  can  with  any  certainty  produce  sugar. 

2d.  Yon  will  allow  us,  then,  modestly  to  assume  that  the  conditon  attached  to  the  premim 
may  not  inappropriately  be  considered  as  pointed  at  the  Cook  Evaporator. 

Now  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  sugar  making :  In  all  our  publications,  and  in  all  remarka  ai 
Fairs,  Conventions,  Ac,  no  other  claim  has  been  made  by  us  than  subetantialiy  this:  That  bj 
Cook's  method  the  syrup  is  so  prepared  as  to  render  crystaliaation  'more  certain  than  Ivy  any 
other,  and  with  good  cane  and  the  use  of  the  Evaporator,  without  any  chendcals,  and  a  high 
even  temperature,  the  crystaliaation  may  be  rendered  absolutely  certain.  It  having  sometimaa 
occurred  within  12  to  24  hours,  we  have  so  stated  it,  and  from  this  has  arisen  the  mistaksa 
supposition  that  we  claimed,  always,  to  be  aUe  to  eflieot  crystaliaation  immediately  upon  tha 
ground.  But  as  crystaliaation  is  a  work  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  told  with  certainty,  and  wa 
have  never  claimed  that  it  could,  whether  it  will  oe  completed  in  12  hours  or  12  daja. 

Experience,  both  North  and  South,  has  demonstrated  that  owing  to  various  causes,  the  laogCk 
of  time  required  far  crystaliaation  of  the  syrup  is  prepared,  varies.  Hence  it  is  no  test  of  tha 
sugar  making  quality  of  any  evaporator  should  the  syrup  fail  to  crystaliae  within  a  apecifled 
riiort  time. 

We  can  cite  sevend  cases  where  parties  have  gone  to  work  deliberately  upon  a  wager,  and  m, 
der  the  watchftil  eyea  of  three  disinterested  witnesses,  and  produced  sugar  in  48  h'oua,  and 
drained  it  so  completely  that  it  waa  dry,  merchantable  sugar  within  five  daya  from  tfaegrindlag 
of  the  cane. 

Bat  with  the  imperfect  appUanoea  on  aFaIr  GfonidfWith  inmatvre  eana  nipped  Iff  tht  froil 
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wllk  BO  wami  room  where  a  high  eyen  temperatare  can  he  kept  up,  the  prohahlUties  would  he 
l^net  the  most  sucoeesful  operator. 

We  reflpeetfhlly  saggeti,  therefore,  that  the  condition  ahore  referred  to  be  waiTed,  and  that 
Ihe  premlnm  on  Sorgho  and  Imphee  Sagar  he  awarded  to  the  beet  sogar  made  since  the  last 
Fair,  the  samples  on  exhilution  to  be  not  less  than  20, 50,  or  100  lbs.  each,  as  /on  may  decide. 
Touts  respectlullj, 

BLYHTER,  BATES  ft  DAT. 

HaanfiMtorers  Cook's  Evaporator.  . 


TBOITIBXJBS,  BOOTS,  RC 

In  the  class  of  yegetables,  roots,  ftc,  there  were  S12  entries,  on  which  the  following  awards 
were  made: 

Best  one-half  boshel  Neshannook  potatoes,  G.  a  King,  Madison,  O $8 

M  beet,  W.H.  EL  Aklns,  Brooklyn 

Best  one-half  bushel  Pinkeye  potatoes,  F.  G.  Lewis,  Rockport •••... 

Best  one-half  bushel  Peaeh  Blow,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland • 

Best  of  any  other  rariety  not  named  above,  RS.Willard,CleTeland 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Irish,  O.  S.  King,  Madison 

Best  one-half  bushel  sweet  potatoes,  E.  S.  Wiilaid,  Cleveland 

id  best,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland 

Best  12  parsnips,  E.  a  WiUard,  Cleveland « 

Best  12  carrots,  John  Smith,  Cleveland 

Best  6  long  blood  beets,  John  Kelly,  East  Cleveland • 

Best  6  tnmip  beets,  E.  a  WiUard,  Cleveland 

Best  6  sugar  beets,  E.  &  inilard 

Best  display  of  beets  in  variety  and  quality,  John  Smith,  Cleveland 

Bestpeckof  tomatoes,  Peter  Herker,  East  Cleveland • • 

Id  best,  J.  Baisch,  Bast  aeveland 

Best  display  of  tomatoes  in  variety  and  quality,  John  Smith,  Cleveland > 

Best3drum-headcabbage,RS.Willard,  Cleveland. • 

BestSred  dutch  cabbage,  R  S.WiIlard 

Beet  3  of.  auy  other,  not  named  above,  John  Kelly,  East  Cleveland . . .  •  • < 

Best  3 heads  of  cauliflower,  John  Mar fdiall,  Brooklyn • 

Best  head  of  broccoli,  John  Marshall 

Besteheadsof  lettuce,  John  Marshall 

Best  one-half  peck  red  onions,  John  Seaber,  East  Cleveland 

Best  one-half  peck  of  yellow  onions,  EL  W.  Payne,  Brooklyn , 

Best  peck  of  white  onions,  Peter  Herker,  East  Cleveland 

Best  display  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality,  R  8.  Wlllard,  Cleveland 

Best  one-half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling,  F.  T.  Sherwin,  East  Cleveland 

Best  display  of  peppers  in  variety  or  quality,  G^  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland ....• 

Best  6  roots  of  salriijr,  Lewis  Ford,  Bast  Cleveland 

Best  6  stocks  of  celery,  J.  Seaber,  East  Cleveland •  •  • . . 

Best  3  marrow  squashes,  R  S.  ^llard,  Cleveland • 

Best  3  Hubbard  squashes,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland • • 

Beat  8  orook-neck  squashes,  M.ROviatt,  Euclid 

Best  display  of  squashes  in  variety  and  quality,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland • 

Best  and  Isrgest  pumpkin,  J.  Baisoh,  Bast  Cteveland • 2 
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fiertdiipUT'ofpaiiipUiuiiiiTuIetjaadqiialityyO.  H.  Iiodg«,  Cleveland ••  f 

Best  peek  of  sweet  eon  in  Mr,  F.  G.  Lowie,  Bookport 

Beet  displaj  of  Bweet  oom  in  ear,  O.  H.  Lodge,  Cleyeland •• 

Beet  3  moontain  eweet  watermelona,  P.  Herker,  East  Qeyeland • • 

Beet  9  watermelons  of  anj  other  yariety,  J.  S.  Blaebwell,  Saet  Olerel^nd 

Best  3  green  fleshed  mask-melons,  J.  Baisch,  East  Cleveland  •.•..... • .  •  • 

Best  3  yellow  fleshed  mask-melons,  J.  B.  Lottridge,  Bockport 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  melons  of  all  yarieties^  both  waWt^meloos  and  «aikrinfl<WMb  F« 

Herker,  East  Cieveland..... 

Best  6  radishes,  J.  Baisch,  East  Cleveland 

Best  one-half  peck  of  Lima  beans,  J.  M.  Tnbbs,  Cleveland 

Best  peck  of  kidney  boneh  beans,  J.  B.  Lottiidge,  Bockport 

Best  peck  of  pole  beans  other  than  Lima,  JT.  B.  Lottridge,  Bockport 

Bestpeok  of  field  peas,  J.  D.  Herrick,  Jefferson ^ 

Best  half  peek  of  garden  peas,  H.  Stephens,  Sheflleld 

Best  and  grealisk  variety  of  peas,  J.  D.HaRlok,JeflMoa 

Besthalf  peck  of  gherkin-cooambera,  O.  H.  Lodge,  Qeveland 

Best  2  apple  pie  melons,  Mrs.  Q.  Perrine,  Milan « 

Best  3  pinple  egg  plants,  E.  &  WiUard,  Cleveland 

Best6sta]k8ofxhnbarb,F.I.Sh6rwin,BasiClevelaod 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  I7  one  eihibiter,&&Wil]ard,  Clevdand     ID 

AwiBDDio  CraocnnB— D.  C.  Uchmond,  Heniy  Bidenoar,  Gea  W.  Sllnglaff,  Heniy  Bennett* 


FIFTH  BEPABTHENT. 


Wt/XWnSf'BtCffMf  AHD  iSBMMM  HQQBI  FLAMTS— ntOfUSIOKlL  UST. 

In  the  class  of  profenional  flowery  there  wwe  49  entriesi  to  whieb  the  CaUowiBg 


Best  colleotion  of  not  less  than  20  varieties^  variety  and  growth  being  taken  into  conrideflh 
tion,IL  Hagerty,  Cleveland .« $10 

Best  13  variettes,  as  above,  M.Hagerty,  Cleveland 

fdbest. >., 

Best  speeimea  plant  in  or  oat  of  bloom,  M.  Hagerty,  Olevekuid 

Best  display  of  not  less  than  10  varieties  of  vari^^ated  leaved  plants  in  or  oot  of  bloom,  H 
Hagerty,  Olevdaad., « 

SdbestyB.  a  Boemer,  Cleveland ^ • 

Best  single  specimen,  IL  Hagerty,  Cleveland.  •« • 

Besteelleetionof  aloes  and  caotasJnpots^  J.  P.  Fletcher,  Cleveland 

Best  collection  geraniams  in  Uoom,  not  less  than  10  varieties,  M.  Hager^,  Clersland 

Best  and  greatest  display  roses  named,  IL  Hagerty,  Cleveland 

Best  display  of  coxcombs  and  amaranths,  J.  Gallap,  Cleveland •••••• 

Best  display  of  gladidas,]C  Hagerty,  aevelaad • 

Best  hanging  basket,  IL  Hagerty 

3d  best,  G.  J.  Proback 

Best  floral  ornament,  G.  J.  Proback,  Cleveland 

2d  best,  Mrs.  H.  Wick,  Cleveland • 

Best  collection  of  Aichsias  in  pots,  growth  and  variety  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  G.  J. 
Proback,  Cleveland • ••••••.•.•'••••.••    8 

Best  display  of  asters,  Peter  Herker,  East  Cleveland  • * 
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Beet  pair  purlor  boqaeis,  without  regard  to  style,  B.  H.  Boemer,  Glereland.  ...•.••• $S 

Beat  20  Tarietiea  of  dahlias,  J.  P.  Fletcher 5 

td  beet,  Bateham  &  Haoford,  Golnmbos t 

Beet  12  Tarietiee  of  dahlias,  MoIntoshftCo 8 

Sd  best,  J.  P.  Fletcher 1 

Beet  display  of  TerbenasiD  pots,  6.  H.  Boehmer • S 

2d  best  cut  Terbentui,  J.  P.  Fletcher t 

Sd  best  oat  rosee,  J.  P.  Fletcher % 

AwAKDiNO  Coioarm.— H.  B.  Lorn,  Mrs.  H.  Brown,  Mn.  Stephen  Boalt 


▲MATEUB   LIST. 

In  the  class  of  amatenr  flowers  there  were  83  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

Beet  collection  of  20  rarieties  green  hoose  plants,  Gea  Moi|^n,  gardener  to  Jos.  Perkins.  .$10 

2d  best,  H<  B.  Holburt 

Best  collection  of  12  yarieties  green  house  plants,  H.  B.  Hnlburt 

M  best,  Qeo.  Korgan 

Beet  collection  6  yarietiee  greenhoose  plants,  H.  B.Halbart 

2d  beet,  John  Smith 

Beet  collection  lOyariegated  plants,  Geo.  Morgan • 

2d  beet,  tt  B.  Hulbnrt 

Beet  collection  cot  flowers,  Gea  Morgan 

2d  best,  John  Smith 

Best  collection  10  gloxinias  and  achimenes,  Geo.  Morgan , 

Beet  collection  ferns  and  Lycopodlnms,  H.  B.  Holbnrt 

Best  collection  yerbenas  in  pots,  John  Smith , 

2dbest,H.B.Hnlbart 

Best  ooUeotion  petonias  inpot8,H.B.  Halbnrt 

Best  collection  dahlias,  committee  awarded  first  premium  to  H.  B.  Hulburt  and  Gea  Mor- 

«•» 

Beet  collection  out  yerbenas,  John  Smith 

2d  best,a  B.  Hulburt 

Best  collection  cut  roses,  H.  B.  Halbnrt • 

Beet  coUeotlon  fuchsias  in  pots,  John  Smith • *•• 

2dbest,a  B.  Hulburt , 

Best  oolleotlon  geraniums,  Geo.  Morgan • 

2d  best,  John  Smith 

Best  specimen  yari^gated  plant,  Geo.  Morgan.  ••••• 

Best  hand  boquet,  Thoe.  Marshall,  PainesyiUe 

Beet  parlor  boqueti  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Paineeyille 

Beet  dii^lay  of  asters,  Mrs.  N.  Fltoh,  Concord 

Best  specimeii  plant,  in  or  out  oC  bloom,  Geo.  Morgan , 

Best  coxcombs  amaranths,  Mra  N.£ltoh,  CouoMd ••• 

2d  beet,  T.  Jenkins,  CleyeUnd 

BIFOBT  or  OOmOTTSB. 

The  display  in  this  department  Is  yery  superior,  especially  in  yariagated  foliage  plants.    Far 
exoeUing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committeei  any  prey  ions  exhibition. 

W.  H.  Beauxomt, 

M.  B.  BjLTSHAK, 
JOHH  FlXTCHER, 

M«8.B.B.BAMir.         T 
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FRUITS. 

There  were  72  entries  of  Applet,  to  wbloh  the  following  nwardi  were  nuide: 

Amu. 

Best  10  Tarietiefly  not  lees  thftnflye  each,  J.  A.  Sootty. Toledo •••••  IS 

M  beet,  J.  Gallup,  Cleveland * 

Do.  6  da  of  applee,  J.  A.  Soott 3 

2d  beet,  MiUer,  Swan  &  Layton,  Springfield 2 

Do.  6  do.  of  winter  apples,  Lewie  Nicholson,  Bookport 3 

2ddo.  W.R Hears  &  Co., IClford ^ 2 

Best  arranged  basket  of  10  varieties,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  J.  A.  Scott S 

2d  best,  M.B.Onatt,  Euclid 2 

Best  display  in  yarietj  and  qnalitj,  jr.  A.  Scott 10 

2d  best,  laiwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y 6 

AwAKDZxa  CoMMirai^— GOes  Boalt,  Geo.  Powers  and  D.  Ereps. 


BLLWANGBR  ft  BARRT— 109  YARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 


American  Sammer  Pearmaln. 
Astrachan  Red. 
Cole  or  Scarlet  Perftune. 
Early  Strawberry. 
Golden  Sweeting. 
Keswick  Codling. 
Summer  Hagloe. 
Snmmer  Rose. 
Summer  Queen* 
Bohannon. 


Alexander. 

AuL  Strawberry. 

CogswelL 

Dnohees  of  Oldenburg. 

Fall  Pippin. 

Fall  Russet 

Fleiner. 

Fall  Gennetting. 

Fall  Wine. 

Grayenstein. 

Hawthomden. 

Hawley. 

Jefferies. 

Jewett's  fine  Red. 

LowelL 

Maidens'  Blndt 

MnnsonSweei 


Porter. 

Pomme  Royal. 
Pumpkin  Russet 
St  Lawrence. 
Striped  Sweet 
Menagera. 
Parrot  Reinette. 
Gloria  MundL 
Tonne. 
GUford. 
Kilham  HilL 
Sawyer  Sweet 

Alfristan. 

Baldwin. 

BeUflower  Yellow. 

Boorassa. 

Cardinal  Red. 

Dutch  Mignonne. 

FaUawalder. 

Fameuse. 

Jonathan. 

King  of  Tompkins  oo. 

King  of  Pippins. 

Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet. 

Lady  Apple. 

Monmouth  Pippin. 

Minister.  ' 

Mother. 


Northern  Spy. 

Ortley. 

Pryor  Red. 

Peach. 

President' 

Pomme  Gris. 

Rambo. 

Reinette  Canada; 

Reine  des  Reinettes. 

Rambourde  Hiver. 

R.  I.  Greening. 

Ribeton  Pippin. 

Russet  Golden. 

Russett  Rozbury. 

Swaar. 

Seek-no-fnrther. 

Spitsenbnrg  Esopoa. 

Smith's  Cider. 

Tolman's  Sweet 

Twenty  Ounce. 

Vandenrere. 

Winter  Pearmidn. 

Wormsley  Pippin. 

Wagoner. 

White  Seek-no-ftirther. 

Tewksbnry  Winter  Blosh. 

Camp^ 

Blenheim  Pippin. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Greeniag. 

Manningtoa  Peaqpaia. 
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Detroit  Red. 
Konmead'8  Peannaio. 
Sweet  Rambo. 
Beinette  d'  Ai\j<m. 
Marks. 

Golden  Beinette. 
BeaohemwelL 
Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
Cornlflh  Qilliliower. 
Sweet  Pearmln. 


Belmont. 

Bome  Beant/^ 

EostiB. 

Damelow  Seedling. 

Beinette  d'Or. 

Boss  NonparelL 

BdnetteWortley. 

Beinette  de  Bretagnt. 

Cooper. 

SsQspareiL 


Imperial 

Aahmead's  KerneL 
Searlet  Pearmain. 
Michael  Heniy  Pippin. 

Orch  Agj^ 
Oblong  Crab. 
Biver'fe  Large. 
Large  Bed  Siberian. 


In  the  olan  of  Peachea  and  Pears  there  were  TO  entries,  to  which  the  foBowing  awards  were 


Best  6  Tarietles,  not  less  than  6  each,  J.  W.  Doane,  East  Gleyeland $5 

2d  best,  D.  C.  Bichmond,  Sandaakj « 3 

Best  1  plateof  I  Tariety,  not  leas  than  6  specimen8,E.  Taylor,  Cleveland... •» 2 

2dbeet,B.W.  Hickox,  Cleveland 1 

Best  and  greatest  display,  Lewis  Nicholson,  Bockport 8 

2d  best,  J.  W.Doane,  East  Cleveland 5 

Best  10  varietie%  not  less  than  5  each,  Geo.  Morgan,  Cleveland $5 

2d  best,  J<^n  Smith,  Cleveland 3 

Best  6  varieties,  not  less  than  5  each,  Miller,  Swan  &  Layton,  Springfield 3 

2d  best,  K  a  Willard,  Cleveland 2 

Best  3  varieties,  not  less  than  5  each.  Miller,  Swan  h»  Layton,  Springfield 3 

2d  best,  L.  Nicholson,  Bockport 1 

Best  peck  of  I  variety,  J.  Gallup,  Cleveland 3 

2d  best  L.  Nicholson,  Bockport 2 

Best  display  in  variety  and  quality,  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Boohester,  N.  Y 10 

2d  best,  Bateham^  Hanford  &  Co 6 

QITDTGIS. 

Best  12  qninoes,  J.  Gallnp,  Cleveland $3 

2d  best,  MUler,  Swan  Ai  Layton,  Springfield 2 


PLDliS. 

Best  3  varieties,  not  less  than  6  each,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Bochester,  N.  Y $3 

Best  plftte  of  not  less  than  12  each,  Eliwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y 2 

Best  display  of  plums,  Ellwanger  A  Barry • — 

AwiLBUXG  CoMMmu— J.  Anstin  Scott,  T.  P.  Johnston^  L.  A.  Hine  and  E.  G.  WiUard. 
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BLLWANGER  &  BARBT--110  TABIBTIES  OF  FEAB& 


Birttett. 

Boerre  d'Amanlis, 
Baerre  Huneeher. 
BeEl  de  Gaasoi  d'Ete. 
Canandaigaa. 
*     DacheflBd'Berrid'Bte. 
KingBeflsiDg^ 
Kirtiand. 

Iiivingiton  Yirgalira. 
Moyamenring. 
Haskingom. 
Pinneo. 

Snmnier  ViigalieiL 
Tyaoa. 
WaahiogtoD. 


Bafhiii* 

BnerreBoflo. 

Boem  DieL 

Boetra  d' AnjoiL 

Baam  Langelier. 

Baerre  Clairgeao. 

Baerre  Hardy. 

Baerre  Saperfloia* 

Baerre  Moire. 

Baerre  Brown.' 

Be^ganot  Gaoieliib 

Belle  LacratlTe. 

Cater. 

Comte  de  Paria. 

Comte  de  Flanden. 

Chaich. 

Catinka. 

Colmar  Epine. 

Chapnum. 

Boerre  llaozion. 

Baerre  Benoiat  NoaTeaa* 

Hist  premiam  on  dii^lay. 


Comte  de  Lamy. 

Cabot 

Diz. 

DooheBBe  d'Angonkme. 

DachesB  d'  Orleaiuk 

Doyenne  BoaaBoek. 

Doyenne  RoUn. 

Doyenne  "White. 

Doyenne  Downing. 

Doyenne  Dillen. 

DlUer. 

Df^isd'AlolBt. 

Earl'a  Seeding. 

Elisabeth  Bdwataa. 

Prederika  Bremer* 

FlemiahBeamty- 

Polvie  Gregoire. 

Figae  de  Naples. 

Flear  de  Nelge. 

HowelL 

Henry  IV.  ^ 

Jaloaale  Fontenay  Yendee. 

Johaonot 

Looiae  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

liberale. 

Lodge. 

McYeaa. 

Marie  Loaise. 

McKnighi 

Napoleon. 

Nantaia. 

Ontarla 

OUrer's  RasseU. 

Oswego  Baerre. 

Pratt 

Paradise  d'AatoniML 

Paal  Ambn. 

Petre. 


Bapaljes  Seedling. 

Serrorier. 

SeekeL 

Sheldon. 

St  Andre. 

Trinmph  de  Jodolgne. 

Tyler. 

Urbaniste. 

Van  Boxen. 

Weitoott 

Mosoadine. 

Wlnf^  VkHtHm. 

Baerre  Bsstef. 

Ba«rre  Oris  de  Hiyer. 

Blaek  Worcester. 

Belle  Williams. 

Alphonse  Karr. 

Doyenne  Gonbaolt 

Doyenne  SiemeUa. 

I^ine  Damas. 

Easter  Bergamot 

Figne  de  Alimcoa 

Felix  de  Leim. 

Homewood. 
Josephine  de  MaKneSp 

Lawrence. 
MoLaagjilin. 
Passe  Colmar. 
Poond. 
Pater  Neater. 
Roshmore. 
St^Qermain. 
St  Princess. 
Yicar  of  Winkfield. 
Winter  Nelis. 
WQlermoB. 
Doyenne  de  Akneoa 


List  of  36  yarieUes  of  Plama  from  Ellwanger  &  Bairyi  RodMster,  N.  T. 


Pocple  Gage. 
Fellemberg. 
Coea*  Gk>lden  Drop. 
Peter's  Yellow  Gage. 
Lawson's  Golden  Qsga. 


Yellow  Bgg. 
Lombard. 
I  Madison. 
Frost  Gage. 
Late  Black  Odeuiai 


Qaeen  Mother. 
Shropshire  Damson. 
German  Frnne. 
Gothries'  Annt  AniL 
Wine  Soar. 
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If tOing's  Snperlv 
Daanes  Purple. 
Imperial  Gage. 
Lacomb'8  Nonsach. 
Schenectady  Catharine. 
Boes'  Antnmn  Gage. 
Monroe  Gage. 


Denniaon'i  Saperh. 
Lawrenoe'8  Favorite. 
Reine  Gaade  de  Barj. 
Dr<^  d'Or. 
Victoria. 

Downton  Imperatrioe. 
Smith'i  Orleans. 


Engliifa  DamMiL 

Shropehire. 

Plane  de  Agen. 

Topaa. 

Pond's  Seedling. 

Orange. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NATIVE  FRUITS  EXHIBITED  AT  STATE  FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  natire  nncaltlTated  i^lts  and  nuts  exhibited  hj  E.  J.  Ferris,  to- 
gether with  their  common  and  botanical,  names,  Ac. 


COBCMON  NAMES. 


BOTANIC  NAMES. 


l^^aMARgR. 


1.  Alder,  Black. 

2.  Alder,  Tag. 

8.  Apple,  Grab. 

4.  Ash,  White. 

5.  Ash,  Swamp. 

6.  Arrow-wood. 

7.  Bane-berrj. 
6.  BasBwood. 

9.  Bittersweet 

10.  Blackberry,  high. 
IL  Blackberry,  running 

or  swamp. 
12.  Blaeberry. 
IS.  Burning  bosh. 

14.  Button-buflh. 

15.  Buttonwood. 

16.  Cherry.  Choke. 

17.  Cedar,  Red. 

18.  Cherry,  Red. 

19.  Cherry,  Black. 

20.  Choke-beny,  Red. 

21.  Choke-berry,  Black. 

22.  Cohosh,  White. 

23.  Cohosh,  Blue. 

24.  Cornel,   allemate 

leaded. 
26.  Cranbenr. 

26.  Currant 

27.  Cucumber  tree. 

28.  Dewberry. 

29.  Dogwood. 

80.  Elder,  common. 

81.  Elder,  Red  berried. 
32.  Eider,  DwarC 

S3.  Fever,  bush. 

84.  Ginsinff. 

85.  Goose-berry. 

86.  Grape,  Frost 

87.  Grape,  Fox  Ohio. 

88.  Green-brier. 

89.  Ground  Cheny. 
40.  Hemlock. 

4ii  Honeysuckle. 


nex  Tirticillata. 
AIuus  Tirrulata. 
Pyrus  Coronaria. 
Fraxinus  acuminata. 
Fraxinus  juglandifoUa. 
Viburnum  dentatom. 
Aotaea  alba. 
Tilia  glabra. 
Solanum  dulcamanu 
Rubus  yillosus. 

Rubus  hispidus. 
Vacoinum  angustifolium. 
Euouymus  amerlcanus. 
Cephalanthus  oocidentaliB. 
Piatanas  occidetftalls. 
Prunns  serotina. 
Juniperus  Tirginiana. 

Prunns  oboratm. 
Prunus  yirginiana. 
Areola  sanguinea. 
Aronia  melanooarpa. 
Actaea  alba. 
Caalophyllem  thalictroidea. 

Cornus  altemilblia. 
Vaooinlum  macrocarpon. 
Ribis  floridum. 
Magnolia  acuminata. 
Rubus  Canadensis. 
Cornus  florida. 
Sambaces  Canaden^ 
Sambucus  pubene. 
Aralia  Spinosa. 
Laurus  benaoin. 
Panax  quinquefoUa. 
Ribis  lacustris. 
Vitis  Tulplna. 
Vitis  Tulpina. 

Smilax  rotnndifoUa.  < 
Pbysalis  yiscosa. 
Pious  Canadensis. 
Lonioera  Cillata. 


Tonic,  astringent 

Astringent,  febrifuge,  stomaohio. 

Valuable  timber  tree. 

do  do 

Astringent. 
Acrid,  oaustio. 
Flowers  secrete  much  honey. 
Fruit  and  herbage  supposed  poisonooa. 
Esottlent 

do 

do 
Ornamental,  Cathartio.  ^ 

Larse  tree,  not  y^ry  yaluable. 

Astringent. 

Timber  durable,    balsamic,  stomadh 

healing. 
Astringent 

Timber  yaluable,  fruit  edible. 
Astringent 

do 
Acrid,  caustic,  perhaps  poisonoa. 
Refrigerent 

Astringent 

Esculent 

May  be  wor^  cultiyating. 

A  pretty  good  timber  tree. 

Fruit  esculent 

Astringent 

Emollient 

Stimulant 

Aromatic,  stomaehio. 
Stimulant 
Esculent 

Found  on  the  banks  of  the  Chagria 

river,  as  large  as  the  Connectioat 
Diuretic,  and  demulcent 
Equal  to  the  tomato  for  eating. 
Ornamental,  balsamic. 
Ornamental,  fragrant 
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CATALOGUE  09  NATITB  FRUITS  EXHIBITED  AT  STATE  FAIR  AT  GLEVELAIO), 

186S— Contlnoed. 


COMMON  NAMES. 

BOTANIC  NAMES. 

REMARKS. 

41  HoQeyiaoUe,  badu 

Diervillatrifida. 

Fragrant 

43.  Hone  Gentian. 

Trioeteum  perfoliatnm. 

Astringent 

44.  Haokberry. 

Celtis  occidentalis. 

Emollient,  tonic 

45.  Indian  Gacomberrooi 

Gyromia  Tirdnica. 
Arum  triphyUum. 

Weak  tonic,  root  edlbte. 

4a  Indian  Turaip. 

Acrid. 

47.  Ivy,  PoiBon. 

Rhus  toxicodendron. 

PolBonouiL 

48.  Jacob's  Ladder. 

SmiiazpeduncularicL 
Cercis  Canadensis. 

Diuretic,  demulcent 

49.  jQdaaTree. 

Ornamental 

60.  Jnne-beny. 

Arooia  botryapium. 

Fruit,  edible. 

61.  Kentackj  Coffee-tree. 

Gynmooladas  Canadensis. 

Ornamental,  timber  odd  to  be  Tal- 

uabie. 
Diuretic,  and  demnloent 

62.  LiUj  of  the  Valley. 

Conyailaria  borealis. 

63.  Larch,  American. 

Larix  Americana. 

Balsamic. 

64.  Moonead. 

Tonic 

66.  Mandrake. 

Podophyllum  peltatnm. 

Cathartic 

66.  MonntainAflL 

SorbuB  Americana. 

A  dwarf  Tariety,  found  la  Bnrtoa 
Geauga  county  40  yean  age 

67.  Mnlbenj. 

Moms  rubra. 

Nutritious. 

68.  Paw-i>aw. 

Poroelia  triloba. 

Fruit  esculent 

69.  Persimmon. 

Dioepyros  Tirginlana. 
Mitchella  repens. 

Nutritions. 

60.  Partridge-beny. 

61.  Pine,  White. 

Pious  Strobus. 

62.  Plnm. 

Prunus  Americana. 

Fruit  esculent. 

63.  Poke-weed. 

Phytolacca  decaodra.  , 
Chimaphilaumbellata. 
Pogonia  verticillata. 
Rubus  occidentalis. 

Deabthuent 

64.  Pipelniwa. 

Tonic,  diuretic 

65^  Pogonia. 

66.  Barberry,  Black. 

Esculent 

67.  Raspberry,  Red. 

68.  Sarsaparilla. 

Rubus  strigosus. 

do 

Aralia  nudicaulis. 

Stimulant 

69.  Sassafiras. 

Laurus  sassafras. 

Aromatic. 

70.  Sheep-berry. 

71.  Solomon's  Seal.  Dwarf. 

Viburnum  lintago. 
Convallaria  bifolia. 

Fruit,  esculent. 

Diuretic,  and  demulcent 

72.         "       Spiked. 

Convallaria  raoemoaa. 

do              do 

73.  Spikenard. 

Aralia  racemose. 

Stimulent 

74.  Strawberry. 

76.  Snmach,  btagfaom. 

Fragarla  yirginiana. 

Fruit,  esculent, 

Rhus  typhlna. 

Astringent 

76.  Sumach,  Smooth. 

Rhus  glabra. 

77.  .Thorn  Apple. 

Crataegus  punctata. 

7&  Tulip  Tree. 

Lyrlodendron  iulipifenL 

Valuable  timber  tree. 

79.  Wintergreen. 

80.  Witch,  Haael, 

Gaultheria  procumbens. 

Hamamelis  yirginioa. 

Diuretic 

81.  Withe  Rod. 

Viburnum  nudum. 

Astringent 

82.  Whortleberry,  Squaw. 

83.  Whortleberry,  Black, 

upland. 

84.  Whortleberry,  Black, 

swamn. 

Vaccinlum  Stomineum. 

Astringent,  tonic 

Vaccinium  raoemosnm. 

Esculent 

Vacoininm  resinoaom. 

EKulent 

86.  Whortlebeny,  Giant. 

Esculent 

86.  Yam. 

Dioscorea  villosa, 

Tonic. 

87.  Ground-nai 

Apios  tuberosa. 

May  be  mudi  Improyed  bj  cnlttra- 

88.  Ground-nut. 

Panax  trifolia. 

SUmulant 

89.  Peanut 

Amphlcarpa  monolca. 

Nutritous,  antisoorbntic  aperient 
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LIST  OF  KOTS  ISXHIBITIED  AT  THE  STATB  FAIR  fiBLD  IK  OLETELAKIIV  IML 


COMMON  NAMES. 

BOTANIC  NAMES. 

BEMARKa 

1.  Beech,  American. 

Fagufl  ferruginea. 

Good  for  swine. 

2.  Beeoh,  Water. 

Carpinus  Americana. 
Jagtans  cinera. 

8.  Batternut 

Esculent 

4.  Black  Walnut 

Jnglans  nigra. 

do 

5.  Bladdernnt* 

Staphyleatriiolia. 

Cathartic 

6.  Gbestnat. 

Castanea  risca. 

Edible.                                            • 

7.  Groundnut* 

Aidos  tuberosa. 

Edible,  more  yalnable  than  «he€hl* 
nese  Yam. 

8.  Groundnut* 

Pianaz  trifolii. 

Stimulant 

9.  Hickory,  Shaff-bark. 
10.  Hickory,  Th^  Shdl. 

Caryaalba. 

Esculent 

bark. 

Cary»  sulcata. 

Esculent 

IL  Hickory,  Broom  or  Fig 

nut 

Caryft  glabra. 

ENiflent 

12.  Hickory,   Swamp  or 

Bitter  nut 

Carya  amara. 

Astringent. 

IS.  Haiel^nut 

Gorylus  Americana. 

fiMMilent 

14.  Horse  Chestamt 

Aesculns  glabra. 

15.  Iron-wood. 

Ostrya  virglnioa. 
Qnercnsalba. 

Astringent,  febriftage. 

16.  Oak,  White. 

Acorn,  good  swine  food,  yaliaBIs  tim- 
ber tree, 
do          do          do          do 

17.  Oak,  Over^up. 

Quercus  macrocarpa. 

la  Oak,  Qnereitron. 

Qaercus  f  inctoria. 

Bark  valuable  in  taqning  leathet , 

19.  Oak,  Bed. 

Quercus  subra. 

Of  Utttle  value. 

20.  Oak,  Chestnut. 

Qnersus  montana. 

Bark  used  to  tan  upper  leather. 

21.  Oak,  Swamp  White. 

22.  Oak,  Ink-biOL 

Quercus  bioolor. 

Acorns  good,  timber  of  some  valiie. 

Quercus  cocclnea. 

Timber  not  of  much  value. 

23.  Oak,  Pin. 

Quercus  palustrus. 

Timber  of  some  use,  not  very  valuable; 

24.  P^  Nut* 

Amphicarpa  monoica. 

Nutritious,  aperient. 

2ft.  Pecan  Hut 

Carya  ollvaeformis. 

Esculent 

*  The  two  varieties  of  Ground-nuts  and  Pea-nut,  also  Bladder-nut,  as  they  belong  neither  to 
the  natural,  or  the  Jt^fkmdaeeaCf  nor  CktputifWf  should  not  be  placed  among  nuts  I  preiome. 

Frofenor  Amos  Eaton  is  my  authority  for  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  above,   it  is  by  no 
a  ftiU  ooUeotiGn  of  the  fruits  and  nuts  in  Ohio. 

R  J.  FERBISS. 
litfle  Mountain,  Lake  Ckx,  Ohio. 


There  were  (1  entries  of  grapes,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

Best  6  varieties  not  less  than4  bunches  each,  D.C.  Richmond,  Sandusky $^ 

2d  best,  Geo.  Morgan,  Cleveland 

Beet  3  varieties  not  less  than  6  bunches,  Lewis  Ford,  East  Cleveland 

2dbest,  Daniel  Stewart,  Cleveland....:... 

Best  display,  not  less  than  10  varieties^  8  bunches  each,  G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware 10 

2d  best,  B.  Taylor 


rORXIOK. 


Best  8  varieties,  2  bunches  each,  T.  Jenkins,  Clevelattd  , 
BcsllnuNh,A.W.Foiid,Newbarg < 
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Bostdnn^meloaiyftl^Yaridfy,  J.W.Doone,Ba8t  Cleveland $2 

Bert  ^nart  of  nq^beiriegyG.H.  Lodge,  ClerelaDd. $3 

2d  best,  H.  B.  Lam,  Sandiuky 

BestooUeotioniiatiTeaQealtlyatedfrait,6.S.E!Qg,  Mftdlson^O 

Beet  eoUection  native  nnonltivated  natB,  U.  B.  Oviatt,  Enclid 

Beet  peck  of  Ohio  cranberriee,  K  J.  Fente,  Fainesrille 

Bert  jpeok  of  Ohio  wkorUebenieSyH.H.  6.  Smitii,  Toledo , 


LIST  OF  HABDT  NATIYH  GRAPES  EXHIBITED  BT  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  OF 

DELAWARE. 

L  Delawaro. 
2.  Oenoofd. 
8.  Bebeooa. 

4.  Maxstawnejr. 

5.  Alvey. 
f.  Loniea. 
T.  Lydia. 

8.  Oporio. 

9.  Cayahogfti 
10.1 


11.  Raabe. 

20.  Rogers' Hybrid,  No.  L 

12.  Clinton. 

21. 

do 

do         2. 

13.  Logan« 

22. 

do 

do         8. 

14.  Anna. 

28. 

do 

do        4. 

16.  Diana. 

24. 

do 

do        5. 

16.  PeiUiM. 

25. 

do 

do        9. 

17.  Allen's  White  Hybrid. 

26. 

do 

do       IS. 

18.  Caendy. 

27. 

do 

do       15. 

19.  Ontario. 

2a 

do 

do       19. 

VUtM  ABTB. 

In  the  claasea  of  Drawings,  PalntingSy  Designs  and  Soolptiire  there  wen  98  entrien^  to  which 
Ihe  following  awards  were  made : 

Bert  life  siie  photograph,  oolored  in  oil  by  Ohio  Artists,  J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland, 

Ohio Silver  Medal  and  $10 

2d  best,  J.  M.  Green,  Cleveland, • ^ Diploma  and     5 

Bert  speeimen  of  painting  in  oil,  by  American  Artist,  Miss  C.  L.  Ranaon,  Clev^and 10 

Bert  epeoimeh  nnoolored  photograph,  J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland Siver  MedaL 

2d  best,  J.  M.  Green,  Cleveland Diploma. 

Bert  specimen  dagnerreotypes,  J.  F.  Ryder Silver  Medal. 

Bert  specimen  of  Ohio  landscapes,  in  oil,  by  Ohio  Artists,  Geo.  L.  Clongh Silver  MedaL 

Bert  fhnoy  painting,  by  Ohio  or  Foreign  Artists,  G.  L.  Cloogh • $10 

Bert  specimen  mossor  liohen  work,  B.  S.  Hont,  Euclid • Silver  Medal. 

Bert  specimen  cone  work,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Bowen,  Cleveland Silver  Medal. 

Bert  leaf  and  flower  work,  Mrs.  N.  Fitch,  Conc(Hti SUver  MedaL 

Best  speeimen  of  penmanship,  Bryant  &  Stratton,  Cleveland Diploma. 

Bert  p«n  drawing^  Bryant)  StrattondE  Felton Diploma, 
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•CDLFTOBai   ITO* 

Best  eollectioii  and  grefttest  variety  of  inaeets,  H.  Craig,  Clerelaad Silver  IfedaL 

Best  colleotioa  aod  greatest  variety  of  Ohio  birds,  prepared,  H.  Cnug .Silver  HedaL 

AwAEDiNQ  GoiCMiTm— S.  J.  Wadsworth,  B.  B.  Barney,  T.  D.  Page,  IL  J.  Drake,  Jolia  But* 
ler,  Frank  Garlick,  Geo.  H.  Adams  and  S.  B.  Wden. 


In  the  class  of  Musical  Instroments  there  were  6  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were 
made : 

Best  square  piano,  Qeo,  Hall,  Ashtabula Silver  Medal. 

Best  Melodeon,  Jewett  Ai  Goodman Diploma. 

AwABDiNa  CoMMiTTEB— J.  A.  Harris,  Wm.  Hart  and  H.  B.  Spellman. 


LIST  OP  ARTICLES  COMMENDED  AT  STATE  PAIR,  1863. 
'  FIBST  DEPABTMENT-^UYB  STOCK. 

OITTLI. 

F.  G.  Pritohard,  Branswick,  0.,  3  steers  at  one  birth,  3  yean  old. 

HOBSKS. 

Alonzo  Hay,  Chesterville,  0.,  mare  mnle,  1  year  old. 


ZeioMfert— Conrell  Merrell,  P^nesvUle,  0.,  bnck,  6  months  old. 

N.  L.  Ghaffee,  Jeflferson,  Shropshiredown  back. 
CbtaMtii— Thoe.  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  one  pen  of  6  lambs. 


OAflmfWKB    G0AT8. 

a  S.  Williams,  Granville,  0.,  pen  of  high  grades. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Hebron,  O.,  do 

FOULTRT. 

E.  Bingham,  Cleveland,  0.,  1  pair  Golden  Pheasants. 

A.Hall,  do  do    Bolten  Grays. 

R  S.  Stebbins,  Newburgh,  0.,  1  coop       do  ..  '   "  "1 

Henry  Bishop,  Sprlngfleld,  O.,    do    Brahmas. 

do  do  1  pair  White  ShanghaISi 

mohal  Banber  Oleveland,  1  ooop  Golden  Pheaaantii 
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SEDOm  BBPATIIENT— MACHIMERT,  ENGINES,  ETC. 

mcmmRTy  Bioniis,  no. 

Andenon  &  Co.,  Palnearffle,  0.,  portable  gage  saw  mill. 

L.  8.  Fairohild,  Glerelaiid,  0.,  water  wheel. 

Anderson  A  Co.,  Palnee^ille,  0.,  saw  hanging  for  mnlej  saws. 

M.  H.  Babcock,  Watertown,  N.  T.,  4  engine  pomps. 

Jonathan  Troop,  Erie,  Pa.,  self  regolating  wind  power. 

Ohaa  Wells,  Clnoinnati,  0.,  job  printing  peeaa 

Boetwick,  Norwalk,  O.,  windmill  for  sawing  wood. 

R  K.  HHssell,  Wanren,  0.,  spoke  maehlne. 

Freror  &  Co.,  Lookport,  N.  Y.,  eembined  shingle  and  heading  machine. 

Wm.  Eenyon,  Stenbenville,  0.,  combined  gas  pipe  catter. 

▲QEZCXJLTUIUL  XAGBIMBS. 

li<2WrioiL- J.  O.BiidseD,  V.Henrietta,  Monroe  00.,  N.Y.,ccinbtoedcloyertfaiw^ 

HoUenshead,  Morris  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  comUned  cider  mill  and  com  sheUer. 
2d  iWpMtm^-Chas.  E.  Miller,  Amelia,  0.,  comlttned  roller  crusher  and  seed  tower. 

Thos.  Brett,  Geneva,  O.,  improrement  in  harvester  seats. 

H.  B.  Hammon,  Bristolyille,  O.,  front  weeding  tootb. 

F.  F.  Fowler,  Upper  Sandnsky,  0.,  haj  hauling  mnoWne. 

Cbas.  F.  Dortenback,  Cleveland,  0.,  intestine  cleaning  and  tomfiig  wscWne. 
9i  JMiJHk— Wright  &  Holman,  Springfield,  O.,  hominy  milL 

C.  M.  Stevenson,  Eldersville,  Wadiington  co.,Pa.,  taobined  rack  and  trough  for 
feeding  sheep. 

Gates  &  Speer,  Gates'  Mills,  0.,  1  doaen  hand  rakea. 

Daniel  K  Smith,  Adrian,  Mich.,  stomp  extractor,  (model). 

TOOLB  AVD  HOOBmO&D  IMPfWfMIWB. 

John  Haye,  Cleveland,  C,  12  step  ladders. 

A.  Schweiser,       do  scmbbing  machine. 

Uchardson  &  Keeler,  Sherman,  N.  T,,  cream  pot  and  strainer. 

John  A.  HifT,  Armanda,  McComb  co.,  Mich.,  Aldrich's  patent  frolt  ladder. 

Montgomery  &  Cook,  Farmington,  ^s.,  Strave's  patent  feed  rack. 

Wm.B.  Mnnson,  Independence,  Coyahoga  co.,  0.,  fly  fender. 

Jacob  Haller,  Cleveland,  0.,  borglars'  alarm. 

Boe  &  Blair,  Madison,  0.,  expansion  cheese  hoop. 

FLOWS. 

Rice,  French  A  Co.,  Springfield,  0.,  ringle  shovel  plow. 


Cleveland  Wood  and  Willow  Cab  Mannfactoring  Company,  S  wood  cnbs  fbr  childreD, 
T.  J.  Body,  Cleveland,  0.,  2  boys'  sleighs. 

do  do  2  wheelbarrows.  ^ 

do  do  1  cUlds'  cart 

0.  L.  Jones,         do  triaognlar  Qiriag  brace. 

Bchr^er's,  Colnmbns,  0.,  pattern  steel  axle,  or  aim  for  wagon. 
J.  W.  Fitch,  Cleveland,  0.,  top  boggy. 
8— B. 
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Herts  &  Riddle,  Rayenna,  Ohio,  display  of  carriage  wbeela,  hobs,  ele. 
P.  0.  Stewart,  Berea,  0.,  diaplaj  of  felloes. 

ssworo  mcBDin* 

D.  M.  Somerrille,  ClerelaDd,  O.,  maonftctaring  machine  ezdasiTelj  for  leather. 

THIRD  DEPARTiCENT. 

BOJL  FABBIOB. 

Geo.  Levies,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  O.,  7  bales  Oakum.; 

HBBDLB,  8RBLL  AND  WAX  WOMK. 

£.  Wjatt,  BrooUyn,  O.,  1  silk  qnilt,  compoeed  of  6,000  pieces. 

liOnisa  Harbaagh,  Clereland,  O.,  patch  work  quilts. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Dwelle,  Eljria,  O.,  white  bed  qailt 

Hiss  A.  Carlisle,  Cleveland,  O.,  log  cabin  qnilt' 

Hr.  A.  C.  Dereronx,     do        card  embrddeiy. 

Hrs.  M.  P.  Wheelock,    do        case  of  millinery  goods. 

T.  I*.  Wadsworth,         do        embroideiy  and  machine  work. 

Alice  Clark.  Brooklyn,  Cuyahoga  oa,  0.,  crochet  work. 

Miss  E.  Craig,  Cleveland,  O.,  1  case  wax  fruit 

Wm.  Burger,  do  do 

H0U8BHOLD  -fABRICCS. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton,  Alden,  N.  T.,  10  yards  flannel  (Balmoral). 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Pero,  Columbus,  O.,  1  gents'  shirt 

Hattle  M.  Snyder,  Cleveland,  O.,  lamp  stand  mat 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Billings,    do  double  rim  palm  leaf  hat 

Mrs.  S.  Newbury,  do  1  knit  shawL 

Asa  W.  Allen,  EUsworth,  Mahoning  co.,  4  pair  dieep  skin  mittens. 

do  do  2  dressed  skins. 

Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Wiley,  North  Ridgeville,  1  feather  bed. 
Mrs.  E.  Ackley,  East  Rockport,  0.,  dowp  bed  and  pillows. 
Chas.  Uhlaoh,  Cleveland,  0.,  woolen  shoes. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton,  Alden,  N.  Y.,  1  pair  linen  stockings. 
L.  A.  Keppner,  Cleveland,  0.,  8  dozen  collars. 
Curtis  Cramer,  do  7  linen  towels. 

WOBKK)  lfnJLl& 

Wm.  Polyblank,  Cleveland,  0.,  display  of  tin  ware. 

King,  Booths  A  Co.,  wood  fence  and  iron  posts. 

Andrew  Parke,  Cleveland,  0.,  5  breech  loading  rifles. 

B.  W.  Allen  ft  Co.,     do         ,    sheet  iron  barrels  for  coal  oil. 

Quinn  &  Campbell,  Hamilton,  O.,  breech  loading  carbine. 

0.  P.  Stevens,  Cleveland,  0.,  scraper  attachment  to  shoe  brush. 

Wales  Aldrich,         do  breech  loading  rifle. 

BTOVSB,  GABT1N08,  WtO, 

J.  J.  Low,  Cleveland,  0.,  Stewart's  cooking  stove,  (wood). 
J.  E.  Hall,  do         coal  cooking  stove. 

Pariah  &Kaight|  do        base  buning  parlor  stove. 
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woomr  wiBB. 

H.  V.  Craw,  Cleveland,  0.,  flour,  pork  and  tight  banrela. 

H.  A.  Groebj,  do         displaj  of  shingles. 

N.  R  LoTcJoy,  do        wooden  eave  troughs. 

Henry  Brown,  Chagrin  Falls,  Cuyahoga  oo.,  O.,  perounion  matcheSi 

0.  A.  Riohter,  ClOTeland,  C,  2  ftmoeta. 

Jl  F.  Newell,  Warren,  0.,  patent  froit  boxes. 

BADDLUUl'  AMD  SHOBlLUaBS'  WU^L 

Smith  A  Dodd,  Cleveland,  0.,  1  pair  dress  boots. 

Griffin  Brothers,  Cleveland,  boots  and  shoes. 

Ellas  Shopell,  Ashland,  0.,  metalio  boot  and  shoe  pattern. 


XIBGELLANEODS. 

Isaao  A.  baaoa,  Cleveland,  0; 

,bnslneaB8aitorolotheB. 

do               do 

miUtary        do 

do                do 

l^lotoloth  cape  overcoat. 

do                do 

army  trunk  and  bed  combined. 

Bishop  ft  Co.,          do 

J.  W.  Chidisler,       do 

port  folio,  paper  holder,  etc. 

N.  6.  Smith,           do 

1  doaen  brooms. 

M.  W.  Pond,  Klyrla,  0.,  patent  traoe  bookie. 

Floneer  Oil  Works,  Olevelaad,  0.,  refined  petelenm  oiL 

HnttyftMcBride,            do 

lubricating  coal  oiL 

M.  G.  Parker,                  do 

do 

Hussy  ft  JfoBride,            do 

Illuminating  coal  OIL 

L.  P.  Palmer  ft  Co,         do 

doable  distilled  petroleum  ofl. 

Stove  Polish  Company,     do 

stove  polidL 

John  Frederiok,               do 

trass  for  hernia. 

D.  C.  Smith,  Adrian,  Mich.,  trass. 

T.  G.  Bristor,  Cleveland,  0.,  specimen  of  dentistry. 

West  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Cleveland,  O.^  telegraphic  repeater. 

H.  Craig,  Cleveland,  0.,  case  of  microscopes. 

Lightning  Bod  Company,  Cleveland,  0.,  lightning  rods. 

J.  W.  Penfield,  WUlonghby,  0.,  drain  tile. 

Heuy  Craig,  Cleveland,  0.,  case  of  artificial  eyes. 

W.  P.  Fogg,  do  set  of  decorated  China  ware. 

do  do  porcelain  antique  vase. 

Thos.  Braton,  New  York,  patent  pipe  and  tobacco  cases. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Whipple,  Cleveland,  0.,  3  loavei  domestic  bread. 
Rose  ft  Prentiss,  do  6  hams,  sugar  cured. 

Hrs  0.  L.  Hinckley,  Brooklyn,  O.,  10  pounds  lard. 
Hammon  Stevens,  Sheffield,  C,  bees  wax. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Dwelle,  Port  Clinton,  0.,  dried  currants. 
Miss  E.  Minuse,  Milan,  0.,  pine  apple  preserves. 

B.  H.  Bohmer,  Cleveland,  0.,  display  of  Aloes  and  Cactus,  in  pots,  (Pro& 
H.  B.  Hulburt,         do  specimen  plant 

John  Bock,  do  plate  of  Isabella  grapes. 

J.EckersftJ.Erwin,  do  do  « 

T..Jenkins,  do  .        plate  Cuyahoga  grapes. 

]^P.Bower|  do         >  stolTed  owls* 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


(IMB  lh»  Ohto  iMOMr.  j 
THB  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

The  Fourteenth  Anniial  Ohio  State  Fidr  opened  on  Tneedaj  of  this  week,  with  the  \ 
freeh  from  the  ehowen  of  the  few  days  preceding.  Oar  people  are  now  ao  well  settled  upon  • 
qniet  war  bads,  that  they  had  determined  to  go  to  the  FaiTi  and  they  did  go  to  the  Ftfr :  thirty 
tiioosand  people,  ia  a  fiJr  oompntation  of  the  attendanoe  on  Thursday,  which  was  the  Ug  day. 
Thirty  thoasand  is  a  good  many  people— equal  to  thirty  regiments  of  infantry,  which  occupy 
more  space  than  they  are  generally  estimated  to  flU,  so  ^t  wiien  you  hear  of  a  crowd  of  fifty 
thousand  people,  tliink  of  the  yast  proportions  of  a  grand  diyiaion  of  the  army  and  levias  yomr 
arithmetic :  ttfty  thousand  crowds  of  oiTillans  are  scarce,  and  fire  thousand  are  aot  plenty,  «reD 
at  Fairs.  But  this  was  a  happy  and  a  busy  crowd,  till  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  when  tiien 
oame  on  a  sweeping  rain  which  was  better  for  the  earth  than  the  State  Fair,  but  was  awftdlf 
destmctiye  of  gaiters  and  bonnets ;  and  awflsUy  prodnctire  of  a  show  of  fnoeoM  Mbw,  wldoh 
is  in  the  agricultural  line  1 

A  referei^ee  to  the  list  of  awards  following,  will  show  who  were  the  snccessftil  coupetitois  Hi 
fte  sereral  classes,  but  no  mention  which  we  have  space  to  make,  can  do  justice  to  the  thoasand 
and  one  articles  of  merit  on  e^bitioo.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  good  Fair  and  a  large  Fair,  the 
zecdpts  of  money  fboting  up  some  $15,000, 


In  the  article  of  horses  for  useftal  purposes,  this  State  Fair  has  seldom  been  excelled ;  but  the 
most  useftil  horses,  like  the  most  useM  men,  do  not  make  the  greatest  display  on  public  occa- 
rions.  As  usual,  the  horse  ring  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and 
whenoTer  the  exciting  dasses  of  horses  were  on  trial,  the  excitable  portion  of  the  crowd  were 
sure  to  pack  the  amphitheater  and  line  the  raila  with  a  perfect  pork  of  tense  humanity. 

noroughbred  JSKnei.— The  contestants  in  this  ring  were  **Gol.  Grayson/'  belonging  to  J.  W. 
Iltdh,  of  CleTeland ;  ''Boston,"  and  "Dan  Webster,''  owned  by  Sam.  Alexander,  of  Greene 
eounty ;  "  Ben  Butler,"  owned  by  Anderson  ft  McMillan,  of  Greene  county  ;  "  Toung  Grey  Ea- 
gle," owned  by  Mr.  Uchardson  of  Cleveland;  *< Perfection,"  owned  by  Dan  Law,  of  Wll- 
loughby ;  and  Spangler's  "  Boston,"-~a  ring  of  handsome  horseflesh.  The  ted  card  was  taken 
by  <*Co1.  Grayson,"  and  the  blue  by  "Ben  Butler."  The  verdict  of  the  outsiders  appeared 
to  be  in  fkvor  of  revecsing  this  arrangement— bat  "Ben  Butter"  is  young,  and  can  bide  hia 
time. 

The  Boadder  Bkg  was  a  galaxy  of  noble  form  and  display  of  excellent  muscle.  Old  Biatoga 
Aowed  to  a  disadvantage  in  harness  for  want  of  training,  but  showed  well  enough  to  take  the 
red  ribbon.  Excelsior  did  some  of  the  fiiirest  trotting  that  crowd  ever  saw—he  always  trots 
ftir.  St  Lawrence,  the  new  $6,000  purchase  of  James  M.  Brown,  is  a  stylish  animal,  combin- 
ing the  fine  and  the  muscular,  but  was  unfortunately  suffering  from  a  dilBculty  in  his  fore  paet- 
ans,  which  prevented  him  from  being^ut  to  his  speed. 

The  8mipMm  Sing  tat  stallions,  brought  out  the  force  of  the  field,  which  was  a  goodlyd^^t, 
whareia  eaoh  animal  was  put  open  his  iDdividoal  merits,  whethar  of  blood,  nssele  or  perforta- 
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ance.    ^e  hare  not  space  to  parlicalarise  ftarther  in  a  <^lan  where  all  dM  weU,  and  where  to 
secure  special  attenUon,  the  winner  mnst  do  very  w«ll. 

IBB  GiTTLi  nBPiBnmrr. 

The  Iteotti  old  short  horn  Ineedere  have  atMied  somewhat  of  ihe^ 
fitting  np  of  herds  for  the  ring,  so  that  the  show  of  cattle,  thoa«^  rerj  fiiSr,  was  not  so  heavy  aa 
It  was  a  ifew  years  ago,  especially  when  we  had  a  large  competition  from  Kentnoky  and  Indiana. 
Never  hefore  on  this  continent  was  seen,  and  we  fear  never  again  shall  we  live  to  see,  soch  a 
oongregatloa  of  bovine  beauties  as  were  upon  the  gitmndain  Paytoiiy  in  I860. 

VBK  BBxxp  ssFAxnam, 

Taken  aaa  wbole,  the  sheep  department  may  be  set  down  aa  first  rate.  BeginniBg  attho 
north  are  the  pens  of  the  Soothdowns,  Shropshiies,  Cotswolds  and  Ldcesters,  firom  Judge  Chaf- 
fee, of  Ashtabula  county.  The  Southdowns  ace  pf  the  stock  purchased  of  J.  0.  Taylor,  of 
New  Jersey;  the  other  from  Mr.  Miller,  of  Canada  West,  from  English  importations.  Henry 
FHday,  of  Eoolid,  shows  a  very  large  CotswoM ;  JofanChamberlal&,of  Lecain^aeveralpenaof 
Ootswolds,  among  which  is  aa  imported  ram  of  most  exoeUcniproparttooB.  Fat  dieep^  from  L. 
G.  Byington  and  B.  Driggs,  of  Slyria,  LeioeBters,  and  ftirther  on,  nice  store  sheep  from  the 
same  ediiUten.  Wm.  Pinchcumbe,  of  Cuyahoga,  two  Leioesters ;  i^en  come  the  pens  of 
SoathdowBs  firom  Samuel  Toms,  of  Elyfia--«s  neat  and  symmetrieal  aa  if  thi^had  been  turned 
in  a  lathe.  Thoa  Bennington,  of  Laporte,  three  pens  of  large  Southdowns  5  John  Whitlam,  of 
Cuyahoga,  three  pens  of  Sohthdowns,  from  stock  tared  by  Samuel  Tcmsi  Wm.  Im^,  of  Cuya- 
hoga, Leioesters,  frem  Baw  Jackson  stock,  and  •  pen  of  Cotswolds.  William  Squires^Copopa, 
▼ery  likely  Cotswolds  firom  stock  imported  and  bred  by  Ui.  Stoae,  of  Quelph,  C.  W.  Jamea 
Leuty,  of  Cuyahoga,  M  Ldeesters.  Ed.  Davi%  Boyaltea,  very  large  Dowm^  weighing  over 
800  lbs.  each  )«lipl»lb&  wool  f  sold  at  60  ote.  C.  MecrUl,  Lake  eounty,  very  large  and  hand- 
some Ldeesters ;  OhartosButlon,  Medina  coimty,Meffn0s;  WnL  Kennedy,  Brunswhik,  very  wody 
lambs.  Then  came  a  range  of  pens  of  Merinos  firom  Vermont,  with  sheep  tor  sale^  some  of  exneU 
lent  quality,  and  so  on  down.  The  owners  were  Messrs.  Karr,  Foot,  HiU  and  Wright  Thoe. 
Gorby,  of  Portage  county,  with  the  fine  wool  priase  buck,  Hannibal,  and  his  worthy  feUows, 
were  a  great  center  of  attraction.  Eobert  Perrine,  of  Washington  county,  Fenn.,  stoutly  ooft- 
tested  the  palm  with  Mr.  Gorby,  in  this  line,  with  a  lot  of  very  nice  sheep.  J.  S.  Delano,  of 
Mt  Vernon,  who  is  entering  the  lists  as  a  breeder  of  fine-wool  sheep,  has  a  start  in  the  rig^t 
direction ;  J.  W.  Worcester,  of  Pittsfleld,  has  the  pick  of  a  flock  well  known  to  feme;  John 
Bancan,  of  Sidney,  has  two  pens  of  good  fine  wools ;  and  James  Lester,  df  Avon,  closes  the 
range  with  a  lot  of  heavy  Leioesters. 

Along  side  of  the  wooly  people,  were  the  Goats  called  Cashmere,  which  eveiybody  crowded 
up  to  see  and  admire.  It  is  tline  these  animals  were  correctly  named,  as  they  are  the  real  An- 
gora and  not  the  Cashmere  goat,  which  latter  would  be  of  little  service  in  this  countiy,  while 
the  Angora  promises  to  be  very  profitable. 

BWISB. 

Large  breeds  of  hogs  were  w«B  represented  by  Gec^ge  Anderson  and  Martin  Camn,  of 
PainesyiUe,  who  are  invetsrateprhw  takers.  J.  H.  Penriae,  of  Lebaanon^  and  Aadniw  Caton, 
Of  Morrow  oannty,  also  aihiUlad  some  gdodhoffk  Of  saaU  breeds,  tamwl  Tens,  eC  PyiJa» 
had  the  beat  animala. 

JPO0|4»T« 

Since  the  Shan^al  tever  died  out,  thhi  department  of  our  Fairs  haa'never  been  very  IhiL 
n»  main  e^Uter  tiiis  year  was  Benry  Biriiop,  an  "American  citfaen  of  African  deacesii'' 
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of  Spriugaeld,  who  had  qaite  a  handsome  variety  of  fowls,  incladlng  some  black  baniamflf 
whose  "  GQiming ''  looks  channed  the  money  oat  of  "  Kirk's  "  pocket  for  a  pair.  Hr.  Tabbs, 
of  this  city,  had  a  pair  of  his  bronze  Turkies  on  show.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  Serille,  exhibited  a 
pair  of  **  Gnilford  chickens ;''  and  M.  Baker  exhibited  some  fine  silver  and  golden  pheasants. 
The  whole  display  was  reasonably  good,  and  what  it  lacked  la  nnmhen  was  nade  mp  in  eon-  > 
staot  <<  crowing." 

MBCHAKIOAL   DKPABTMSNT. 

Among  the  machinery  for  fturm  purposes,  the  sorghum  mills  and  eraporators  attracted  a  largo 
share  of  attention.  We  have  described  and  illnstrated  the  machinery  budness  so  fnlly  in  the 
(M>  Farmer  tUs  season,  that  we  ahall  omit  a  repetition  of  that  branch,  at  this  time.  Several 
;new  inventiODS  were  on  the  groond  which  we  will  iUoslEate  as  we  have  opportonity. 

PASH  AMI)  BAIBT  FBODOOtB. 

In  this  department  we  foond  friend  H.  P.  Canon,  of  Twinsbvgh,  as  Snperintendent— a  happ7 
fldeotion,  bnl  h$  was  not  happy  on  Tnesday  evening  $  hUi  tables  were  not  filling  np  fast  enough-  . 
Bmt  all  this  ehanged  on  Wednesday,  and  as  the  oheeee  and  butter,  and  vegetaUes,  and  eveiy- 
thing  in  his  line,  crowded  in  open  him,  his  face  shortened  np  with  a  smile  that  denoted  conteni- 
flient  The  united  testimony  is,  that  this  department  was  vastly  ahead  of  the  exhibition  of  last 
year. 

The  Paliy  products  were  specially  notable.  Several  of  the  most  noted  cheese  mannfhetareES 
•of  the  Reserve  fhrnished  specimens.  The  average  weight  of  each  cheese  was  over  130  pounds, 
and  one  mammoth  firom  R  0.  Cox  weighed  over  S50.    Bntter  was  also  displayed  in  proAislon. 

Of  farm  products,  the  display  was  not  extra  large,  but  the  variety  was  good,  as  well  as  the 
quality.  We  have  no  room  to  speak  ai  kngthr-nnd  can  only  say  that  the  display  in  this  hall 
was  better  than  last  year,  bui  yet  not  np  to  the  mark  which  it  should  reach  in  this  State  of  lich 
mils  and  good  farms. 

XBUU  HALL, 

This  department  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  the  grape  man  of  Delar 
ware,  as  well  wthe**  Delaware  "  grape  man,  who  was  himself  the  most  liberal  ezhibiter  in  that 
line,  having  on  the  tables  28  varieties  of  native  grapes.    The  number  of  exhibiters  of  fhiit  was 
small,  but  the  few  who  contributed  in  this  department  did  so  liberally.    Among  the  largest  ex- 
hibiters were  Messrs.  Ellwanger  A  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  who  showed  upon  the  tables  109 
;  varieties  of  apples,  110  varieties  of  pears,  and  35  varieties  of  plums.    J.  Austin  Scott,  of  To- 
.  ledo,  who  exhibited  116  varieties  of  apples ;  Messrs.  Bateham,  flanford  ft  Co.,  of  Columbus^ 
.  who  presented  over  70  varieties  of  pears ;  Lewis  Nicholson,  of  Rockport,  who  had  a  fine  show 
of  peaches  and  apples ;  Messrs.  Bliller,  Swan  &  Layton,  of  Springfield,  who  were  liberal  exhib- 
iters of  apples  and  pears ;  J.  Gallup,  of  Cleveland,  who  had  the  only  display  of  quinces,  as 
well  as  apples ;  and  Messrs.  Robennet  A  Son,  of  Bedford,  who  made  a  fine  display  of  apples. 
B.  N.  Andrews,  of  Rootstown,  F.  G.  Lewis',  of  Rockport,  M.  D.  Oviatt,  of  Euclid,  Mrs.  R.  Haw- 
'  kins,  of  Rockport,  aaid  T.  8.  King,  of  Lake  county,  made  fine  shows  of  i^PPl^    ^^^  display  of 
<  apples  was  much  superior  to  that  of  peaches.    Of  the  latter  the  show  was  limited  in  quantity, 
and  not  extra  in  quality.    Dr.Taylor,  of  CovedaleNuneiy,  and  Lewis  Nicholson,  of  Rockport, 
were  the  main  exhibiters  of  this  flruit. 

The  time  was  not  fhvorable  tor  a  large  show  of  grapes,  yet  many  of  the  varieties  in  this 

portion  of  the  State  were  exhibited  in  variety.    As  already  mentioned,  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of 

.  Delaware,  had  28  varieties,  IX  C.  Richmond,  of  Sandusky,  had  0  varieties,  L.  Nicholson  had  9 

varieties,  B.  &  WiUard  had  several  varieties,  as  had  also  Lewis  F<»d,  of  East  Cleveland,  and 

various  otiieis  of  tiUs  region.    Nothing  in  Fruit  Hall  attracted  tiie  attention  of  visitors  so  mock 
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M  rfz  splendid  banohes  of  Black  Hamlmig  grapes,  presented  bj  A.  W.  Pondf  of  ihe  Kewbnrg 
AiylanL    They  were  of  lumsnal  wdght  of  bunch  and  size  of  berry. 

T.  S.  E^ing,  of  Lake  connty,  Thos.  Boahnell,  of  Ashland,  and  M.  B.  Oviatt,  of  Euclid,  made 
each  a  display  of  oncoltiyated  frnits  and  nuts ;  and  J.  D.  derrick,  of  ABhtabola,  presented  a 
oollection  of  Ohio  woods  and  giants. 

We  confess  to  a  shade  of  disappointment  at  the  ezhibiUon  of  fruits  In  variety  and  quality 
the  State  of  Ohio  was  not  fisirly  represented. 

ILORAL  H1LX» 

There  was  no  feature  of  the  Fair  that  attracted  m<xre  attention  than  that  of  Floral  HalL  Thtt 
amateur  florists  of  this  region  determined  that  this  exhibition  should  excel  anything  of  the  Mnd 
heretofore  seen  in  Ohio,  and  they  succeeded  in  their  determination.  Under  the  superintend- 
ence of  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  this  city,  the  HaU  was  tastefully  decorated  with  CTergreens,  and  the 
plants  and  flowers  ananged  with  artistic  skilL  From  the  collections  of  H.  B.  Hulbart,  Joseph 
Perldns,  and  A  Stone,  of  tliis  dty,  was  presented  alarge  array  of  rare  and  beautlfU  greenhouse 
plants.  Mr.  B.  H.  Bohmer,  of  ClcTeland,  also  exhibited  many  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  beauti^ 
ftd  collection  of  fifty  seedling  yerbenas  raised  by  him.  Messrs.  Bateham,  Hanford,  &  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  were  also  liberal  eidiiUters  of  plants.  Of  cut  flowers,  the  show  was  yezy  attractire. 
The  main  exhibiten  in  this  line  were  Messrs.  Mcintosh  A  Ca,  of  this  city,  Peter  Herker,  of 
East  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Henry  Wiek,  Ac  Among  the  boqnets  and  floral  ornaments,  we  noticed, 
as  all  visitors  did,  some  fine  boquets  from  Mrs.  L.  Marshall,  of  Painesville,  and  boquets  and 
hanging  baskets  from  Mrs.  N.  Fitch,  of  Concord,  Lake  county. 

The  State  Fair  will  travel  for  some  time,  and  seek  several  locations,  before  it  will  present  Hs 
visitors  such  another  rare  and  beantifU  assortment  of  plants  and  flowers,  or  a  floral  hall  so  at- 
tractive in  aU  its  features. 

ram  abts  hauc. 

tTnder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  with  the  asristance  of  the  artists,  and  othen 
of  Cleveland,  the  Fine  Arts  Hall  was  rendered  very  attractive.  The  first  thing  to  attract  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  npon  entering  the  building  was  the  display  of  all  sises  and  styles  of  photo- 
graphs  firom  the  gaiiery  of  J.  F.  Byder,  of  this  city,  inclnding  some  colored  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art  Mr.  B.'s  pictures  were  not  prepared  specially  for  this  occasion,  but  were  such  as  he 
executes  every  day  at  his  rooms  on  Superi<»  street  Turning  to  the  left  ftomhis  collection,  liie  ' 
eye  ^ell  upon  lifo-siae  and  life-like  portraits  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtiand,  John  Broogh,  and  J.  B.  6id- 
dings,  surrounded  by^  collection  of  other  oil  paintings,  aU  firom  the  studio  of  Miss  C.  L.  Basr 
son,  of  Cleveland.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  were  displayed  drawings  and  paintings  by 
amateurs,  and  beautifhl  specimens  of  cone  and  moss  wwk,  in  the  shape  of  picture  firames 
and  basket^*  the  handiwork  of  ladies.  Among  these  was  a  very  lumdsome  cone  firame  and  pic- 
ture l}y  Mrs  J.  H.  Sargent,  of  Cleveland,  and  cone  and  moss  work  by  Miss  Forress,  of  PainsE- 
viUe,  Miss  Weston,  of  WarrensviUe,  Mrs.  Hurst,  of  Elyria,  and  otbean.  Messrs.  Bryant,  Strai- 
ton  A  Felton,  of  the  Cleveland  Commercial  College,  e]diibited  spedmenta  of  penmanship  by 
fheir  teachers  and  scholars.  H.  Craig,  and  the  Mean.  Singer,  exhibited  their  coUecttons  of 
insects,  shells,  and  butterflies,  as  did  Mrs.  Milford  a  collection  of  butterflies.  T.  T.  Gardner  ex- 
hibited plaster  medalUons  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aiken  and  Rev.  Mr.  Goodrich,  which  were  handsome 
works  of  art 

In  the  centre  of  the  Hail  were  several  melodeons  mannlhctored  is  Cleveland  by  Mei 
Jewett  &  Goodman,  and  some  pianos. 

Next  to  the  Floral  HaU,  the  Fine  Arts  Hail  was  the  most  complete  feature  of  the  Fair. 

BAUi  or  **  WDIJSTBT." 


Around  this  Utile  buUding,  where  the  ''Utile  busy  bee''  was  teaching  iU  lesson  of  indoslry 

I  Bee  men,  W^A.  Flandf 
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of  Shelby,  and  R  Corner,  of  Oolnmlms,  beind^  flie  centre  of  tttractfon ;  ilie  former  Acwiag 
ontsiden  how  to  "  chftrm  ^  the  honey-makers,  and  how  to  woik  them  in  hie  patent  hire,— and  tha 
Utter  urging  upon  the  crowd  the  merite  of  his  bee-hiye.  The  mneic  of  the  oecaalon  was  not 
lessened  by  the  action  of  a  little  croas-grained  bee  that  reftued  to  be  charmed  eren  by  the  do 
qnenoe  of  Prof.  Flanders,  and  therefore  with  laughable  audacity  pricked  the  Professor^s  eb. 
quent  tongue.   But  he  rebnked  him,  by  selling  all  the  mora  of  his  charm. 

8FB0UL  MKNTTOM. 

A  IMP  foo;&t^.— Our  friend  Zadoc  Street,  of  Salem,  0.,  had  on  exhibition  a  new  comUnation 
for  roofing,  that  he  has  jnst  iuTented.  His  process  commenoes  with  the  msnufoctnie  of  slat- 
ing tile  of  brick  olay,  thai  are  about  an  inch  thick,  periiM>8  six  Inches  wide  and  ten  inohfls 
long.  These  are  laid  on  the  roof  sheeting  in  a  coating  of  plaster  cement,  which  secuiei 
them  to  the  roof,  and  also  cements  the  joint  so  perfectly  that  the  tile  will  break  before  tho 
joint  can  be  separated.  The  tiles  are  laid  so  as  to  break  joints  ^uailar  to  a  brick  pavo- 
menl  Upon  the  tile  roofing  is  spread  a  coating  made  of  flax  seed  oil,  Spanish  whiting  and 
dissolred  gutta  percha,  and  the  whole  coated  with  sand.  Another  mode  of  covering  the 
tiles  is  to  use  coal  tar  and  saad.  By  this  combination  of  the  plaster  cement,  the  day  tile, 
and  the  outer  coating  of  the  mixture  of  oil,  whiting,  gutta  percha  and  sand,  the  inveiitor 
claims  that  he  obtains  a  roof  which  is  light,  will  exhibit  no  openings  by  shrinkage,  will 
resist  the  action  of  heat  as  well  as  water,  is  ftee  firom  dl  the  oljections  which  hare  led  to 
the  discarding  of  nearly  all  patent  roofings,  and  finally,  is  26  per  cent,  dieaper  than  tin. 
Mr.  Street  has  dso  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  making  the  tile,  by  which  they  can 
be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  hour.  If  this  new  roofing  possesses  the  merits  claimed 
tbr  it  by  the  inTentor— and  he  has  tested  it  upon  his  own  buildings  in  Sdem  without  its 
exhibiting  any  defects>-it  will  take  the  place  of  the  tin  and  other  modes  of  diqiensing  with 
shingles.    As  we  understand  him,  the  public  will  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  it. 

Vinion  from  FenmtfloanUL^Among  the  visitors  at  the  Fair  was  a  delegation  of  the  oflicers  of 
fbe  Allegheny  county  (Pa.)  Agriculturd  Sodety.  We  are  glad  of  the  opportudty  of  making 
the  acqudntance  of  such  intelligent  g^tlemen  as  Messrs.  €}eo.  G.|Negley  and  Samuel  Ken- 
nedy. The  former  is  the  uncle  of  that  gallant  officer  and  nd>le  patriot,  Gkn.  James  8.  Kegl^* 
ibrmerly  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  and  now  one  of  Gen.  Bosecrans'  most  reliable 
Division  Qenerds.  Our  Pennsylvania  f^iends^ware  greatly  ddlgbted  at  the  magnificent  show  in 
dl  departments  of  the  Fdr,  as  well  as  at  the  vast  concourse  of  people. 

Drain  TOe  JfoeUM.— We  regret  that  onr  Mend,  A.  La  Tonrette,  of  Waterloo,  New  York,  was 
disappointed  in  not  recdving  his  Drdn  Tile  Machine  in  tine  for  exhib^ion  at  the  Fair.  This 
machine  was  recently  illustrated  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  and  wherever  exhibited  attracts  great 
attention.    It  is  now  crowding  all  other  Drain  Tile  Machines  to  the  wdL 

The  Searcher  stock  of  horses  proved  their  titie  to  popularity  on  this  occadon,  and  Mr.  Lamb 
may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  exhibition.  Old  Beardier,  as  sire  of  the  best  five 
eolts,  and  his  rivd  son,  Champion  Searcher,  are  most  esteemed  were  they  are  best  known. 

Ben  Butier,  the  young  Scythian  horse,  belonging  to  Panid  McMillan  and  B.  D.  Anderson,  of 
Xenia,  turned  the  tables  upon  his  venerd>le  competitor,  GoL  Grayson,  in  the  sweepstakes  ring 
Ibr  stallions,  and  bore  off  the  red. 

Bhttp  SaU-^Bxau  T.  C.  Jones,  of  the  State  Board,  and  his  neighbor,  F.  P.  Yergon,  of  Ddfr- 
ware,  purchased  some  fine  prize  Leicester  ewes  of  John  Chamberlain,  which  were  brought  by 
that  veteran  sheep  breeder  firom  Canada  West 


f  (fton  lb*  qidly  MoniBC  Gtovvlaid  Hcnld,  Btptmbtr  IC^ 
FIRST  DAT-TUESDAY  MORNING. 
The  Fourteenth  Annud  Fair  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  opened  this  morning 
nider  the  most  fav<ffable  auspices.    The  weather  Is  warm  and  dellghtftil,  the  Ay  daa^ 
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jBbf^  road  good,  and  ererytiilxig  m  propltiotw  for.  a  aaooeorfyil  ezblbitlan  as  ooqM  poariblj  be 
desired. 

At  an  early  hour  this  moralDg  people  from  the  sarroanding  country  began  to  arriye  with 
)oada  of  artioles  intended  for  exhibition.  The  tr^ns  also  brought  large  numbers,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  were  astir,  sending  in  their  contributions.  The  Secretary's  oiBce  was  opened  at 
six  o'clock,  and  fiwm  that  time  eyery  window  was  beseiged  with  exhibitors  making  entries,  and 
the  clerks  foond  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  on  them.  At  the  present  rate  with 
which  exhibiters  are  r^orting  themselves,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  all  the  entries  made  to- 
day. We  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  entries  made  up  to  noon,  but  they  were  largely  !n 
excess  of  last  year's  up  to  the  same  time.  In  Soots  and  Vegetables  there  are  175  entries,  show- 
ing that  the  farming  and  ^gardening  interests  will  be  well  repres^ted. 

The  display  of  Horses  and  Cattle  will  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  it  Is  thought  lyy  those 
qnalified  to  Judge,  that  the  display  of  fine  animals  in  both  those  otasseB  will  be  superior 
to  anything  yet  presented  in  the  State.  Some  magnificent  cattle  are  on  the  grounds,  and  a 
large  number  of  choice  horses.  In  Sheep  there  is  an  nmisnally  fine  display-HM>me  eoBeeUent 
specimens  being  on  the  grounds.  This  feature  of  the  Fair  will  attract  considerable  attention 
among  oar  wool  growers  and  wool  dealers.  In  Swine  and  Poultry  there  is  prondse  of  a  fine 
display. 

The  different  halls  are  beginning  rapidly  to  fin  up,  and  wiU  pnsent  a  very  fine  appearanoe 
before  evening.  Among  the  articles  already  in  Mechanic  Hall  we  noticed  a  full  dkplay  of 
baths,  washstand  fittings,  and  other  specimens  of  plumbhig,  from  the  establishment  of  B.  P. 
Bower.  Some  fine  specimens  of  refined  Petroleum  Oil  from  the  Pioneer  Oil  Works ;  Brashes, 
made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  School  |  Wooden  Eaye  Trwifia,  firam  N.  E.  Loy^oy  A  Co., 
and  other  articles  are  among  the  Cleyeland  mano&otares  already  in  this  HaU. 

Agricultural  Implement  Hall  is  filUng  up  with  a  large  oolleotion  of  every  Und  <tf  flunking 
implements ;  the  contribations  of  Baldwin,  Be  Witt  &  Co.,  and  Dormer  A  Nolte,  of  this  city, 
being  prominent  among  them. 

In  the  Hall  for  Farm  Prodnots,  the  mott  notioeable  among  the  oonlributions  already  in  the 
Hall,  are  a  couple  of  Cotton  Plants  firom  Southern  lUlnoia.  These  will  attract  conitfderable 
attention.  They  were  brooght  here  by  Mr.  N.  0.  Meeker,  Soathwestem  oocrespondent  of  the 
Chicago  Dribum,  and  formerly  of  this  county.  The  plants  are  strong  and  hardy  and  stand  from 
three  to  four  feet  high.  The  cotton  is  growing  on  them  ia  all  stages  ftom  the  Uossom  to  the 
ripe  blow.  The  larger  of  the  two  plants  was  raised  by  SL  Leavenworth,  DoDgda,  Union  oo., 
HI.,  who  has  eight  acres  under  cultivation.  The  other  plant  was  ndsed  1^  J.  L.  Freeze,  Anna, 
Union  CO.,  BL,  who  hai  ten  acres  under  cnltivation.  The  cotton  is  of  good  quality  and  readily 
brings,  at  home,  ten  cents  a  pound  oasb,  in  the  seed. 

Mr.  Uedket  says  there  are  from  twenty  to  thir^  thoosaad  acres  of  Cotton  growing  in  Sonth- 
em  lUinois,  most  of  which  has  been  unipjured  1^  the  late  frost  Between  the  S7th  and  88th 
degrees  of  latitude,  the  cotton,  though  late,  is  doing  welL 

In  the  same  hall  there  are  a  number  of  boxes  of  Cheese,  from  the  flunoos  Carter  and  Bartletl 
dairies. 

line  Art  Hall  is  fillhig  up  very  maeh  quicker  than  it  did  last  year,  and  the  display  is  already 
rery  fine.  Miss  Bansom  has  a  fine  ooUectioa  of  oD  paintings.  H.  0.  Groone  has  a  number  of 
oQ  painted  photographs  and  landscapes,  pidnted  by  Gea  L.  Clough,  that  will  attract  attentioa. 
Among  them  are  a  large  painting  of  H.  B.  Castle  and  family,  and  two  very  well  executed  views, 
one  representing  a  ship-yard  on  the  Old  River  Bed,  and  a  view  of  Cleveland  from  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  canal.  J.  F.  Byder  is  unpacking  a  large  lot  of  fine  photographs  to  fill  his  space. 
W.  P.  Fogg  contributes  a  fhll  assorment  of  coetly  China,  fine  lamps,  stataaiy,  China  omamenti, 
etc.  A  very  curious  and  interesting  eoileotion  of  prepared  insects,  frogs,  birds  and  sheUi 
has  been  placed  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  by  Henry  Craig,  and  next  to  them  is  a  fine  case  of 
batterflies  and  moths,  prepared  by  Theodore  and  Gustave  Singer. 
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For  the  conrenience  of  exhibiters  and  informatioQ  of  the  public  we  gire  the  following  i 
of  saperintendentfl  of  the  respective  departments  and  halla: 

Honiee,  Hiram  Lewie;  Cattle,  R.  N.  Jones;  Farm  Prodacti,  H.  P.  Cannon;  Farm  Imple- 
ments, R.  B.  Walker ;  Floral,  John  Klrkpatrick ;  Fine  Arts,  6.  W.  Campbell ;  Mechanics,  M.  A. 
Brown.   ^ 

Leland's  band  is  moanted  over  Monld's  Central  Ice  Cream  Hall,  and  has  been  playing  lively 
airs  all  day.  Mould  himself,  and  his  multitude  of  assistants,  have  been  "  as  busy  as  nailors," 
preparing  for  feeding  the  multitude  that  are  <<  marching  along  "  toward  the  Fair  grounds,  and 
everything  betokens  that  the  Fair  will  be  in  every  way  a  "  big  thing." 

AFTKRNOON. 

The  promise  of  the  morning  was  well  supported  in  the  afternoon. 

The  number  of  visitors  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  **  first  day,"  and  the  rush  of  entries 
continued  until  the  closing  of  the  oJBce,  leaving  a  large  number  to  be  entered  on  Wednesday 
morning.    Over  two  thousand  entries  had  been  made  up  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  cattle  entries  numbered  118,  of  which  61  were  thoroughbreds. 

Of  horses  there  were  288  entries,  of  which  120  were  matched  horses  and  mares,  14  thorough- 
breds, 86  roadsters,  68  horses  for  general  purposes,  7  draft  horses,  33  sweepstakes,  and  15  Jacks 
and  mules. 

There  were  140  entries  of  sheep^the  Yermoiit  breeders  having  a  large  proportion,  and  11 
entries  of  Cashmere  goats. 

In  machinery,  agricultural  machines,  tools  and  household  implements,  there  were  212  entries ; 
whilst  in  articles  of  manufacture,  trade  and  domestic,  there  were  450  entries.  Nineteen  sewing 
and  knitting  machines  have  been  entered. 

In  the  farm  and  garden  products  there  is  a  satisfoctory  list  of  entries,  and  more  to  follow. 
At  present  they  stand  as  follows :  ^ield  crops,  9  ;  flour  and  grain,  52 ;  cheese,  10 ;  butter, 
bread,  etc.,  58;  honey,  preserves,  etc.,  164 ;  sugar,  27 ;  vegetables  and  roots^  287. 

The  lists  in  flowers,  fruits  and  flue  arts,  were  equally  satisfoctoiy. 

Among  the  articles  brought  to  Mechanic  Hall  since  the  forenoon,  were  two  enormous  masses 
of  Chippewa  coal—oue  fumiriied  by  L.  Crawford  &  Son,  and  the  other  by  J.  Morris  &  Priee. 
They  were  fltting  specimens  of  the  great  staples  of  Ohio. 

Another  feature  was  the  display  of  refined  oils  and  lulH?icatiDg  oils,  from  the  works  of  More- 
house ft  Merriam,  Pioneer  Oil  Works,  Hussy  &  McBride,  and  M.  C.  Parker,  all  of  Cleveland. 
Belonging  to  the  same  feature  were  the  coal  oil  barrels  of  B.  N.  Allan  &  Co.,  with  metalio 
heads  and  bungs.    These  are  also  a  Cleveland  manufacture. 

The  churn  question  seems  to  be  one  of  considerable  interest,  judging  from  the  great  number 
of  diflisrent  kinds  of  chums  on  exhibition.  Every  one  of  the  chums  wasclfdmed  to  be  the  very 
best  churn  in  existence,  and  warranted  to  make  butter  in  less  time  than  any  other  chum.  We 
expect  to  see  some  of  them  make  butter  in  lesd  than  no  time,  and  some  others  attempt  to  beat  that 

Among  the  farm  products  we  noticed  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  some  stalks  and  heads  of 
**  Japan  Wheat,"  entered  by  Peter  Howk,  of  East  Cleveland.  It  is  a  strong  plant,  with  a  very 
heavy  head,  or  rather  dustor,  crowded  with  small  grains.  It  is  claimed  to  yield  two  hundred 
bnsheki  to  the  acre. 

Floral  Hall  is  already  a  faiiy  bower,  and  presents  the  finest  show  of  rare  and  beautiftil  plants 
ever  exhibited  at  an  Ohio  Stato  Fair,  and  the  contributions  are  not  all  brought  in  yet  The 
east  wing  is  occupied  with  a  fine  collection  from  the  gardens  and  green-houses  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Perkins ;  tiie  west  wing  is  filled  witii  tiie  contributions  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hnrlbut ;  the  north  wing 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  jr.,  and  Mr.  Bohmer,  and  the  south  wing  by  contributions  from 
the  Case  green-hooses.  The  centre  stand  is  filled  with  a  choice  and  beautiftd  collection  of  ferns. 
We  shall  describe  this  hall  m<Hre  fully  when  contributions  are  all  In. 

Fruit  HaU  will  be  fiUed  witii  an  abundant  and  rich  display.    Already  the  tables  are  well 
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ooyered  with  apples,  peara,  peaches  and  grapes,  and  the  oontrihations  to  this  department  hare 
mAj  began  to  arrire.  The  Rochester  nnrseries  have  sent  large  nnmbers  of  apples  and  pears. 
There  will  be  a  fine  show  of  grapes.  The  noticeable  of  the  lots  already  airived  are  six  mam- 
moth bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  raised  at  Newburgh  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  entered 
by  the  Steward,  Mr.  Poe.  They  are  monstrous  bunches.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  of  the  Govedale 
nurseries,  Cleveland,  sends  in  twenty-three  yarieties  of  grapes,  as  follows :  Catawba,  Clinton, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Garrigeus,  R  N.  Muscadine,  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbemon,  Hyde's  Elisa,  Logan, 
Isabella,  Marion,  Mary  Ann,  Perkins,  Monmouth  Union  Village  Blood-red,  Yenango,  Northern 
IHiite,  Spurious  Diana,  Tokalon,  Essenburgand  Cuyahoga. 

The  first  day  has  closed  with  better  prospects  of  a  brilliant  success  than  has  attended  the  first 
day  of  any  previous  State  Fair.  If  the  fine  weather  continues,  as  It  promises  to  do  at  present, 
it  will  be  a  grand  success. 

The  city  is  already  crowded  with  people,  and  the  visitors  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fidr  will 
evidently  be  very  numerous. 


SECOND  DAT— WEDNESDAY  MOBNING. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fair  opened  with  splendid  weather,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  crowd 
of  visitors  commenced  moving  up  from  the  city  toward  the  Fair  Grounds.  The  ears  of  both 
the  street  railroads  running  that  direction  were  loaded  down  with  people,  and  on  Kinsman 
street  an  endless  stream  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  and  wagons  plying  for  hhre,  shrouded  them- 
selves and  the  pedestrians  in  blinding  dust  Inside  the  grounds  the  crowd  thickened  rapidly, 
and  soon  the  difl^nt  Halls  became  so  crowded  that  it  was  veryidilBcnlt  to  get  a  near  view  of 
the  articles.  All  the  Halls  have  been  considerably  filled  up  since  last  evening,  and  now  present 
«  splendid  appearance.  We  reserve  a  more  particular  description  of  the  articles  in  the  Halls 
luti!  our  nejct  issue. 


There  is  a  very  fine  show  In  the  different  classes  of  Horses.  Among  the  Thoroughbreds  we 
noticed  a  fine  stallion,  "  Boston,''  a  five  year  old,  entered  by  S.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  Green 
oounty,  O.  It  is  out  of  Boston,  Jr.,  and  is  a  fine  looking  animal.  The  same  owner  enters  Dan. 
.Webster,  a  seven  year  old.  The  well  known  stallion,  "Col.  Grayson,"  now  twelve  years  old, 
Is  entered  by  J.  W.  Fitch,  A  four  year  old  stallion,  <'Ben  Butler,"  out  of  <<  Scythian,"  is 
entered  by  Anderson  A  McMillan,  Xenia.  John  Tod,  Cleveland,  enters  two  mares,  "  Grace 
Tod"  and  "  Sallle  Tod,"  which  have  made  a  fine  show  at  other  Fairs.  Tbey  are  respectively 
three  and  two  years  old. 

Among  the  Roadsters  there  are  a  number  of  splendid  horses.  J.  T.  and  D.  B.  TJpdegraff, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  enter  two  fine  stallion^  **  Flying  Hiatoga,"  a  ten  year  old, 
which  has  become  deservedly  fiunous,  and  which,  in  the  combined  qualities  of  speed,  adapt- 
ability to  all  purposes,  endurance  and  style,  can  hardly  be  equaled.  A  half-brother,  "Dan 
Rice,"  also  ten  years  old,  although  not  quite  so  diowy.  Is  a  horse  of  splendid  qualities. 

Mr.  James  M.  Brown,  of  Massillon,  enters  '*Toung  St.  Lawrence,"  a  brown  stallion  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  good  blood.  It  is  a  six  year  old,  and  has  already  raised  a  number  of 
colts  of  great  value,  taking  principally  after  the  *<  Messenger  "  style,  <<  Young  St.  Lawrence  " 
being  descended  from  old  "  Si  Lawrence  "  and  <<  Messenger."  This  horse  is  an  elegant  ani- 
mal, handsomely  limbed,  and  tall  of  good  points. 

Mr.  Hoemer,of  Troy,  Geauga  county,  enters  "Yankee  Lady,"  a  tet  trotting  mare  out  of 
"Yankee  Blade,"  and  related  to  the  Sykes  horse. 

Two  horses  from  the  celebrated  "  Backus  "  stallion,  have  been  entered  by  — —  Ebelthwait, 
of  Cleveland.  They  are  '<  Backus,"  15  years  old,  and  "Young  Baokos,"  6  years  oUL  Thej 
have  all  the  principal  ftatores  of  their  celebrated  progenitor. 
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EL  H.  Keith,  Gmtiv^  AlbtobaU  ooonty,  enters  ^'Simooe  CUe("  oat  of  •mSdOr,"  and  • 
deaoeodent  of  "  Btack  Hawk.''    It  u  a  fine  hone. 

A  floe  black  gelding,  "Black  Boy,"  that  is  not  unknown  in  trotting  oirdea,  ia  entered  hy 
Fuller,  from  near  OoIomboB.  It  Is  attended  I17  a  colored  groom,  who  said  the  horse  did  not 
lieel  at  all  aggrieved  by  its  name. 

Fuller  &  Simpson,  of  Brooklyn,  enter  a  veiy  showy  Sykes  colt,  two  years  old. 

H.  P.  Yeoage,  of  Butler  county,  enters  a  good  horse, "  Belmont" 

A  mare  that  attracts  considerable  attention  is,  'Hambletonian,  jr.,"  raised  in  Orange  county,  Hi. 
Y.,  and  now  owned  in  Headville,  Pa.  She  is  half  sister  to  the  celebrated  **  FilllDgbam,"  and 
partakes  of  its  leading  oharaeteristics. 

Among  the  Cleveland  roadsters  entered  besides  those  menti<med,  we  find  a  7  year  old  geld- 
ing, **  Frank  Lealie,"  entered  by  John  Martin ;  ""  Lady  Fonest,"  a  2  year  old  mare,  by  George 
Howlett ;  a  brood  nuure  and  colt  liy  W.  J.  Waterson ;  a  3  year  old  mare,  <*  Kitty  Gurley,"  by 
W.  D.  Waddle ;  a  3  year  old  mare  <<  Jewess,"  by  H.  G.  McDowell ;  an  6  year  old  mare,  '*  Buck* 
aUn,"  John  Martin ;  a  stailion  liy  G.  B.  Senter;  and  one  stallion,  "Henry  Clay,"by  L.  (X 
TibbittsAGo. 


The  erowd  In  the  afternoon  was  stOl  greater  tiian  It  was  la  the  foienoon,  making  tiie  Halls 
uncomfortably  full  The  large  sise  of  the  grounds  gave  ample  breatUng  and  moving  room  for 
all  that  chose  to  come. 

The  programme  for  the  afternoon  comprised  the  exhibition  of  thoronghhced  and  roadster 
horsee,  also  work  oxen  and  steers,  flU  eatUe  and  milch  cows,  jacks,  Jennies  and  mules.  The 
di^lay  in  all  these  classes  was  very  fine,  tiie  entries  being  numerous  and  the  qualify  of  the 
stock  above  the  usual  standard. 

TheAowofTfaoronghbted  Horses  was  good,  and  the  competition  dose.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Fitch's  well  known  stallion  <<  CoL  Grayson,"  which  has  taken  tht  pre- 
mium at  several  Fairs  previously.  This  fine  animal  is  so  well  known  here  that  no  particular 
description  is  neceisary.  The  premium  was  well  bestowed.  Anderson  &  McMillan,  Xenia,  took 
the  second  premium  on  their  four  year  old  **Ben  Butler."  In  the  other  classes  exhibited,  the 
Judges  have  not  yet  made  their  returns. 

CITTKB. 

The  number  of  entries  of  cattie  was  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  stock  exUbited  unusually 
good.  Experienced  judges  say  that  at  no  previous  State  Fair  had  the  quality  averaged  so  well. 
A  large  number  of  splendid  Durham  cattle  were  on  the  grounds.  The  entries  of  thoroughbreds, 
of  all  kinds,  reached  the  remarkable  number  of  62,  among  them  being  as  fine  cattle  as  ever 
graced  a  stall. 

E.  Driggs,  of  Elyria,  exhibiblted  10  fine  animals ;  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  XeniA,  had  11  entries; 
C.  W.  Glark,  Springfield,  O.,  7  entries,  among  them  being  the  Durham  bulls  "  New  Tears  Dayf 
and  "  Gladiator,"  which  have  taken  several  premiums.  The  Durham  bull  "  Bernard,"  a  ,6 
year  old,  which  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sandusky,  was  entered  by  0.  P. 
Irwin,  of  Huron  county.  Among  the  fat  cattle  were  a  cow  and  an  ox,  exhibited  by  James 
Langhom,  of  Cleveland.  R.  Baker,  of  Avon ;  G.  Byington,  of  Elyria ;  R  G.  Fritchard,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Medina  co. ;  G.  S.  King,  of  Medina ;  Jacob  Powell,  Reynoldsburgh ;  J.  W.  Glover,  West 
Liberty,  0.,  W.  H.  Palmer,  Fi^ette  county ;  W.  N.  Farr,  ef  Medina,  and  others,  whose  names 
we  did  not  ascertain,  have  fine  cattie  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Pritchard  has  three  fine  steers,  all  at 
one  birth,  and  now  2  years  old,  that  attracted  much  attention.  Two  yoke  of  Buffalo,  entereSI 
by  J.  L.  Kelaey,  attract  considerable  attention,  lh>m  their  novelty  here.  They  are  rather  sma}! 
animals,  and  are  said  to  be  well  broke  and  useftil  for  driving.  They  will  be  exhibited  in  tha 
hoise  liBg  on  Friday. 
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Vbeentrfesof  iheq^anfoUy  MinniieroitBafllast  year,wfalbi  the  qualify  ia  modi  better. 
Of  Sezoiif  ti&ere  are  no  apecimeiiB  enteiedi  and  of  Siledana  bat  three.  Leicesten  number  17; 
Gotawolds,  12 ;  Southdown  and  fot  aheep,  82 ;  whilat  Merinoe  number  83,  that  being  decidedly 
the  fkVorite  claea  at  the  present  Fair.  The  Vermont  sheep  ndaen  are  on  hand  aausual.  Meflan 
Ira^a  &  L.  J.  Wright,  of  Weybridge;  J.  C.  Hfll,  of  GomwaUiB;  S.  D.  Garr  A.  E.  Garr,  of 
Shorcliam,  representing  Yermont  bj  numeroos  pens  of  Merinos.  Most  of  it»  Yennont  Metinoi 
wiU  be  sold  in  this  State  after  the  Fair. 

Among  the  Ootswolds  on  exhibition,  are  some  line  ones,  by  Thomas  Aston,  of  Elyria ;  Wnu 
Squires,  of  Gopopa,  Londn  eo. ;  N.  L.  Ghaffse,  of  Jefferson,  and  Heniy  ^day,  of  Euclid. 
Elyria  sent  several  fine  specimens  of  Sonthdowns  and  fat  sheep. 

The  fbllowing  premiums  irere  awarded  last  evening  on  four  of  the  classes  of  sheep.  Merinos 
liaye  not  yet  been  reported  on : 

fittwt'aw— First  premiums  were  awarded  to  the  following :  Robert  Penine,  Patterson's  Mills^ 
Pa.,  bestbuck,t  yean  old;  Carey  ft  Starr,  Carey,  0.,  beet  ff  ewes,  2  years  old;  H.J.Starr, 
Carey,  0.,  S  ewes,  1  year  old.  The  committee  said  they  did  not  make  the  awards  in  consequence 
of  any  particular  eacoellence  in  the  sheep,  but  rather  in  consideraflcii  of  the  ftct  that,  in  their 
opinion,  they  are  a  class  of  sheep  likely  to  be  wanted. 

tekeden-^ohn  Chamberlain,  Aron,  best  buck,  2  years  old;  same,  best  buck,  1  year  old ; 
aame,  best  6  ewes,  »  years  old;  same,be8t6ewe8,l  year  old;  same,  best  6  lambs,  ff  months  old. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  breed  be  encouraged  on  account  of  their  wool,  but  eene- 
cially  on  account  of  their  mutton,  they  being  a  class  of  sheep  that  readily  fiitten. 

CUiwoU— Best  buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  N.  L.  Chajfee,  Jefferson,  0.,  weight  865  pounds  • 
best  buck,  under  2  years,  W.  Squires,  Copopa,  Lorain  co.,  weight  307  pounds ;  beet  pen  of  6 
ewes,  over  2  years  old,  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria ;  best  pen  of  6  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  Thomas 
Aston,  Elyria.  A  pen  of  6  lambs,  sent  by  Thomas  Aston,  Elyiia,  was  ccmunended  as  worthy  of 
premiums,  but  there  was  no  competition. 

Southdmm  md  Fat  iS^ei^^— First  premiums  were  awarded  toN.  L.  Chaflfee,  JeflRarson,  best  2  year 
oldbnck,SaauelToms,Elyria,0.,  best  1  year  old  buck;  same,  best  6  ewes,  2  years  old ;  John 
Whitham,  Bany  P.  0.,  best  6  lambs,  6  montiis  old ;  R  Driggs,  Elyria,  best  6  fiit  ewes ;  J,  Leaty, 
Gates'  Mills,  second  best ;  Romante  N.  Anderson,  Rootstown,  Portage  co.,  best  fat  sheep ;  E. 
Difggs,  E^a,  best  pen  of  five  fat  lambs.  There  were  twelve  entries  of  Cashmere  goats, 
among  them  being  some  lh>m  S.  S.  WllIiamB,  Ucklng  ca,  and  also  a  ceuple  contributed  by  S. 
N.  Sanford,  of  the  Cleveland  Female  Institute. 


The  entries  of  s?rine  have  not  been  very  numerous. .  Fif^-seven  entries  in  all  have  been 
made,  the  large  breeds  being  the  most  numerous.  The  principal  ezhibiters  are  Andrew  Oatin, 
Cardington ;  Ckorge  Anderson,  Painesville ;  Martin  Carroll,  PainesviUe ;  A.  P.  Leland,  New-r 
burgh;  Thomas  Bennington,  La  Porte;  Cyrus  Laroe,  Wyandsville,  Cuyahoga  oa;  Samuel 
ToDSb  Elyria;  Henry  Friday,  Eoelid. 


POULTBT. 


There  were  ^  entriea  «f  poultry,  amoog  them  being  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  all  the 
▼ariefies  oX  fowls,  ducks,  and  other  domestic  feathered  bibeds.  The  prlndpai  ezhibiters  ace  A. 
A.  Jewett,  A.  BaU  and  WoL  Fox,  Cleveland,  and  Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  O. 


nOBAL  HAIli. 


The  centre  of  attraction  for  a  large  proportion  of  visitors,  especially  ladles,  was  Floral  Hall, 
fids  building  Is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  arms  of  equal  length,  and^  uilder  the  management 
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of  Mr.  J.  Kiritatrick,  It  Iiad  been  tasteMly  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  eyergreens  and 

mofls.    The  tables  were  filled  with  plants  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  and  most  beantlfnl  kind, 

and  the  central  platform  was  filled  with  graoeidl  ferns  and  lyoopodiomsi  from  the  ooUeoti<m  of 

H.P.  Horlbut 
Practical  gardeners  and  Judges  of  flowers,  who  hare  attended  previons  State  Fairs,  assnre  nt 

that  no  preyions  Fair  conld  compete  with  this  one  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  rare  and 

beautiful  plants.    The  ball  was  completely  filled,  and  presented  a  charming  and  atlractiye  ap> 

pearance  to  the  crowds  of  spectators  who  crowded  it  dnring  the  day. 

Qeo,  Morgan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  Glereland,  exhibited  a  large  and  splendid  col- 
lection of  plants  and  flowers,  embracing  an  eztensiye  yariety.  Among  them  were  aloes  and 
cactus,  geraniums,  gloxiana,  yerbenas,  petunias,  ferns  and  lycopodioms,  yariegated  leaf  planti^ 
boquets  and  cut  flowers. 

John  Smith,  Cleyeland,  exhibited  a  large  coUectioii  of  yerbenas,  cut  dahlias,  ftichsiaa  and 
yariegated  leaf  plants. 

H.  B.  Hulburt,  besides  the  ferns  and  lyoopodlums  in  the  centre  platform,  exhibited  a  large  and 
beautiful  collection  of  stoye  and  greenhouse  plants,  gloxianas»  yerbenas,  petunias,  dahlias* 
xoees,  ftichslas,  etc. 

B.  H.  Bohmer,  Golumbua,  had  a  large  collection  of  green-house  plants,  of  yarions  kinds,  ao4 
among  the  cut  flowers  a  collection  of  fifty  yarieties  of  seedling  yerbenas,  raised  by  himself 

M.  Hagerty,  Gleyeland,  exhibits  a  yariety  of  geraniums,  azaleas,  cut  flowers,  etc  Peter 
Herker,  East  Cleyeland,  contributes  fuchsias,  asters,  and  otiier  flowers.  Mcintosh  &  Cd, 
Cleyeland,  has  a  fine  show  of  cut  dahlias  6.  J.  Proback,  Cleyeland,  has  some  pretty  baskets 
of  flowers.  Mrs.  Henry  Wick  has  a  collection  of  asters  and  amaranths.  J.  P.  Fletcher,  Cleye- 
land, has  a  considerable  display  of  cut  dahlias  and  yerbenas. 

Among  the  boquets  and  floral  ornaments,  are  moss  wreaths,  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  a  house 
made  with  moss  and  flowers,  by  Min  Louisa  ^Sohrees,  of  Cleyeland ;  a  number  (tf  boquets  by 
Thos.  Marshall,  of  Painesyille ;  a  fine  parlor  boquet  from  tiie  gardens  of  Deacon  Sked ;  floral 
ornaments,  boquets  and  hanging  baskets  of  flowers,  by  Mrs.  N.  Fitch,  Concord,  Lake  county ; 
and  a  rustic  stand  with  flowers,  by  P.  Herker,  East  Cleyeland. 


Fruit  Hall  presents  a  yery  respectable  show  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes.  Of  apples, 
there  were  150  entries.  .  The  largest  contributions  of  apples  and  pears  were  from  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and  Cooper  Nurseries,  Springfield,  O.  A  large  number  of  yery  fine 
plates  of  apples  and  pears  were  included  in  both  those  collections.  Among  the  other  largei 
collections  of  apples  we  noticed  those  of  M.  B.  Oyiatt,  of  Euclid,  B.  M.  Andrews,  Rootstownj 
F.  G.  Lewis,  Bockport,  J.  Gallup,  Cleveland,  A.  Robennet  &  Son,  Bedford,  J.  A.  Scott,  Toledo* 

A  curiosity  among  the  apple  contributions  was  a  collection  of  about  60  twin  apples.  We 
could  not  ascertain  by  whom  they  were  entered. 

Some  fine  quinces,  entered  by  J.  Gallup,  Cleveland,  we  noticed  with  the  red  card  (Ist  pra- 
mium)  on  them* 

The  display  of  peaches  was  fitir,  but  not  extra  fine.  We  noticed  red  cards  on  a  plate  of 
peaches  entered  by  E.  Taylor,  Newburgh,  and  on  a  display  of  peaches  by  Lewis  Nicholson| 
East  Bockport 

There  were  61  entries  of  grapes  and  wines.  Morris  B.  Oyiatt,  Euclid,  exhibited  three  yarie. 
ties,  B.  L.  Sturteyant,  East  Cleveland,  exhibited  three  yerieties,  A.  W.  Pond,  Steward  of  tfaa 
Newburgh  Lunatic  Asylum,  exhibited  Mx  splendid  bunches  of  Black  Hamboigh  grapes,  tiiat  we 
have  already  noticed.  They  took  a  first  premium.  B.  H.  Knight,  Dover,  exhibited  3  yarieties 
of  grapes ;  S.  N.  Sanfbrd  had  a  specimen  of  a  new  seedling  grape ;  Lewis  Nicholson,  East  Bock- 
port, had  9  yarieties;  John  Beck  exhibited  a  plate  of  Isabellas;  G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware^ 
had  a  display  of  hardy  grapes ;  E.  S.  WiUard  exhibited  3  yarieties  \  A.  W.  Pond,  of  Newburgh, 
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•Dd  H.  H.  G.  Smith,  Toledo,  eMb  exhibited  fordgo  grapes ;  D.  G.  Bichmond,  Sandiuky,  had 
9  yarietiefl  of  grapes ;  Lewis  Ford,  of  East  CleTeland,  George  Horgan,  gardener  for  Joseph 
Perkins,  Esq.,  Bateham,  Hanford,  A  Ca,  of  Colombns,  and  S.  Jenkins,  Clereland,  each  had 
iino  specimens  of  grapes. 

Among  the  wines  were  specimens  of  Catawba,  Isabella,  Raspberry,  and  Cnrrant,  from  G.  H. 
Lodge,  Cleveland,  Currant  wine  from  Miss  Hollie  Babcock,  Brooklyn.  Yarions  berry  wines 
from  W.  Tomlin,  Clereland. 

Speaking  of  drinkables,  we  may  mention  here  that  John  H.  Hof^es  ezhiUts  samples  of  his 
bottled  Ale  and  Porter ;  S.  C.  Saylor  samples  of  Sands'  Chicago  Ale ;  and  C.  C  Rodger's  three 
dozen  bottles  of  his  ales. 

There  are  in  this  Hall  three  fbll  collections  of  natlye  and  nnonltlTated  iVnits,  henries,  and 
nats,  that  to  many  persons  are  not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  display  in  the  Hall 
They  are  fhmished  by  Morris  B.  Oviatt,  Eaclid,  Thos.  Bushnell,  Haysviile,  Ashland  oonnty,  and 
F.  S.  King,  Madison,  Lake  county. 

Vam  ABT  HALL. 

We  hayealready  mentioned  several  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Fine  Art  Hall. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  choice  q^cime^  of  art  and  skill,  amongst  which  it  is  difBcul)  to 
particularize  which  is  the  best  J.  F.  Ryder  has  a  large  and  very  fine  display  of  Photographs, 
of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Among  them  are  many  of  well  known  citizens,  that  are  of  life  like  re- 
semblance to  the  (^ginals.  Some  beautifiil  colored  photographs  are  also  exhibited  by  Ryder. 
None  of  the  pictures  have  been  got  up  with  reference  to  the  Fair,  but  are  such  ss  he  ordii^ 
arily  takes. 

J.  M.  Greene  exhibits  some  very  fine  photograplis,  plidn  and  colored,  among  them  being  some 
^lendidly  painted  in  oil,  by  G.  L.  Clough.  The  latter  artist  also  exhibits  some  fine  oil  paintings, 
to  which  we  have  already  called  attention.  North  has  some  good  plain  photographs,  and  some 
colored  by  Schwerda 

Mis.  C.  E.  Ransom's  studio  famishes  several  dl  paintings,  among  them  being  a  large  portrait 
of  John  Brough,  and  also  the  masterly  portraits  of  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings  and  Dr.  Klrtland. 

Among  the  amatuer  drawings  and  paintings  are  two  water  colored  paintings  by  J.  L.  Pope ; 
a  pen  drawing  by  Julia  A.  Wilson,  Cleveland )  oil  paintings  and  India  ink  picture  by  Mrs. 
O.  P.  Chapman ;  Crayon  drawing  by  J.  B.  F.  Walker,  Cleveland ;  pencil  drawing  by  R.  H. 
Knight,  Dover ;  S.  N.  Sanford  exhibits  three  oil  paintings. 

MtsB  Louisa  Harbaugh  has  a  pencil  drawing  medley  picture  and  cone  basket ;  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Bower,  cone  work ;  Miss  Phila  H.  Dickenson,  Clevelattd,  franfe  cone  wortc ;  Miss  Lida  Weston, 
Warrensville,  cone  work  and  floral  ornament ;  Miss  Motile  Babcock,  Brooklyn,  needle  picture 
and  cone  frame ;  Mrs.  G.  J.  Probac,  two  Bboh  bark  picture  frames ;  Miss  C.  Conness,  Paines- 
yflle,  moss  work  and  cone  work ;  Miss.  Matilda  Barton,  Cleveland,  cone  frames  and  basket ;  K 
8.  Hurst,  Euclid,  cone  and  moss  work ;  Mrs.*  A.  C.  Deveranz,  Cleveland,  photogn^thio  views 
and  moss  work ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland,  cone  frame  and  picture. 

T.  Y.  Gardner  exhibits  the  medallions  of  Rev.  Mesvs.  Aiken  and  Goodrich,  which  have  been 
on  exhibition  in  Sargent's  window.  B.  P.  Bower  has  two  fine  owls,  stuffed.  The  insects,  sheB, 
and  butterfly  collections  of  H.  Craig  and  T.  G.  Singer,  we  have  already  noticed.  Mrs.  M« 
Milford  has  a  collection  of  butterflies.  A  collection  of  old  newspapers  by  H.  M.  Hall,  is  in  the 
same  building. 

Jewett  and  Goodman,  of  this  dty,  eentrlbate  several  melodeons  of  their  msnnikcture.  Bry- 
ant, Stratton,  and  Feltoo,  of  the  Commercial  College,  exhibit  several  specimens  of  the  penman- 
ship of  their  students,  which  attract  great  attention.  This  admirable  institution  for  educating 
young  men,  a  thorough  practical  business  education,  Is  now  In  a  highly  flourishing  cooditicn, 
and  receives  the  support  and  confidence  of  our  buiiness  eommnnlly.  We  do  not  doubt  thai  the 
present  Fair  will  add  greatiy  to  tiie  prosperity  of  the  coUege,  by  direoting  the  attention  of  ho*. 
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dMflto  fhe  great  adtintegefl  offered  bj  it  to  young  menwhowliii  to  wla  apotffioii  iftfhe 
nen  world. 


FOURTH  DAT— FRIDAT  HOBNma 

Was  there  ever  a  State  Fair  without  rain  T  We  don't  beliere  there  ever  was.  The  oldeH 
Inhabitant  wonld  ezeroiee  his  memorj  in  rain  to  raoall  the  ereni  Bat  of  all  State  Fair  raina 
that  of  last  night  would  undoubtedly  take  the  premium.  All  night  long  the  deluge  continued  | 
Talk  of  raining  cats  and  dogs,  and  pitchforks  with  their  points  downward— those  deeoriptiona 
fkli  far  short  of  the  facts.  Language  has  not  words  to  depict  the  aralanoh  of  waters  thai 
poured  down  upon  the  city  last  night  This  morning  nature  appeared  with  its  face  washed, 
but  not  wiped,  and  looked  like  a  small  boy  ttAt  had  been  blubbering  and  washing  at  the  same 
time. 

The  weather  in  the  morning  was  chilly  and  drizzling,  in  fhot,  anylldng  but  pleasant,  and 
very  unpromising  fbr  the  last  day  of  the  Fair.  But  a  considerable  number  of  people  began 
early  to  go  out  to  the  grounds,  and  thousands  of  others  watched  the  sky  and  hoped  lor  a  change 
of  weather. 

The  weather  continued  cold  and  disagreeable  all  the  forenoon,  materially  interfering  with  the 
receipts  from  yisitors,  and  hindering  the  proper  carrying  ont  of  the  programme  of  eihibitiona^ 

inEBMOON. 

The  weather  in  the  afternoon  was  cold,  gloomy,  wet  and  unpleasant,  so  that  the  attendanoe 
was  very  much  smaller  than  it  would  liaye  been  had  the  fine  weather  continued.  As  it  waa 
there  was  a  fair  number  present 

There  were  four  entries  for  trotting  stallions,  <<  Honest  Bill,"  by  a  Finch,  Burton  f  a  staHion 
hf  Pbile  Thompson,  of  Trumbull  co. ;  **  Dan  Bice,"  by  J.  T.  &  D.  B.  Updegraff,  of  Mt  Pleas- 
ant;  "  Kennebec,"  by  O.  S.  Sfaipman,  Norwalk.  The  result  of  a  sharp  contest  was  the  award- 
ing of  the  first  premium  to  the  Trumbull  county  horse— time,  8:014 ;  and  the  second  preminni 
to  *'  Dan  Rice  "—time,  S:02. 

From  trotting  mares  and  geldings  there  were  four  regular  entries :  "  Tom  Morgan,"  by  Van 
Loon,  of  Worthington ;  Ed.  Russell,  mare,  of  this  city ;  a  gelding,  by  Hiram  Roe,  of  North 
Bloomfleld,  and  a  mare,  Laura,  by  J.  T.  Updegraff.  A  sorrel  mare  was  brought  int»  the  ring 
by  J.  H.  Taylor,  Jf  edina,  who  claimed  that  the  entry  had  been  made  upon  the  Secretary's  book, 
but  hayiag  lost  his  card,  it  had  not  been  entered  upon  the  committee's  book.  The  judges 
•Bowed  the  mare  to  trot,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  name  was  not  found  oo  the  Secre- 
tary's books  the  claim  should  not  be  allowed. 

The  result  of  the  race  was  that  the  Medina  mare  made  the  distance  in  8H)6,  Van  Loon's  geld- 
ing in  S:ll|,  and  Updegraff's  mare  in  S:16.  An  examination  of  the  Secretary's  books  showed 
dat  the  Medina  mare  had  not  been  entered  for  competition,  and  the  premium  was  therefore 
awarded  to  the  gelding. 

Whilst  on  the  snlject  of  horses,  we  must  notice  the  fact  that  the  preminm  on  matched  load- 
BterswasawardedtoGoLJ.  P.  Boss,  of  the  Angler  House,  for  his  beautUhl  bay  mares  '<  Village 
Xidd  "  and  ^  Sallie  Hill."  They  are  an  exceedingly  handsome  pafar,  and  the  premiosi  was  gen- 
erally conceded  to  them.  The  sorrel  horse  '*  Frank,"  and  bay  mare  **  Maggie,"  beloi^Qg  to 
Wm.  Bdwards,  took  the  second  premium. 

The  preodum  on  family  horse  or  mare,  was  awarded  to  tiie  mare  belonging  to  OOl.  Ansca 
Stager,  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs.  It  is,  witi&oot  exo^oOy  the  boat  broke  im,  and  ereiy 
way  most  desirable  family  horse  we  erer  saw. 
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"JMhofitaflMiiioiiipRt;''    The  trotting  fai  tile  aAerooon  ITU  inMDdii^faX'&e '^Em^ 
ftloes,"  wUch  made  ptttty  good  tLme  ttroud  tbe  ring  and  atlxBcted  ooosideraUe  attention. 

Afl  floon  tti  the  ring  was  cleared,  tiiefoor  aleam  fire  engines,  belonging  to  tto  Fire  Departmettk, 
entered  and  larooeeded  in  proccarion  around  tfaefing,  to  the  gratificatioa  of  a  namber  of  8bn»- 
gen,  who  saw  those  engines  for  the  first  time.  Unfortanately,  in  starting,  after  a  halt,  &e  jerk 
bvoke  the  eonneoting  taraees  atladklng'  the  maehine  to  ike  forward  wheels,  and  let  Ifce  tt(m%  fit 
the  engine  down,  bnt  without  iijoring  it  The  iron  of  the  brace  was4efeetlTe,aithongh  h  wife 
impossible  to  discover  it  before  the  aecident.  As  it  was,  it  was  fortunate  the  break  occured 
when  and  where  it  did.  Had  it  happened  in  running  down  hill  to  a  fire,  the  result  would  hare 
been  disastrous.    The  iigury  is  slight  and  will  be  repaired  at  once. 

By  this  time  the  hour  of  closing  the  fair  had  airiTed,  and  the  ezhiblters  commenced  re- 
moving their  articles.  The  Forest  City  Band,  wliich  had  been  playing  the  last  two  days  of  the 
Fair— Leland's  having  played  on  the  first  two  days^struck  up  a  farewell  tune,  the  shivering 
spectators  hurried  homewards,  and  the  Fair  was  over,  after  two  days  of  midsummer  weather, 
and  one  day  of  decidedly  winterish  oast 

Great  hiterest  was  manifested  in  the  sugar  and  evaporators,  and  the  feeling  between  the  rival 
proprietors  was  at  fever  heat  A  new  candidate  for  popular  favor  appeared  in  the  *'  Victor 
Mill,"  of  the  Clark  Sorgho  Machine  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  which,  by  dispensing  with  the 
<«  dumb  return  "  obviates  all  danger  of  choking,  and  serves  about  one-third  of  the  power.  After 
a  oarefhl  examination,  the  conmiittee  awarded  the  first  premium  to  the  Victor  Mill. 

The  Cook  Evaporator,  with  Mr.  Cook's  new  cellular  attachment,  received  the  first  premium      . 
among  the  evaporators,  both  mill  and  evaporators  having  been  entered  by  Blymyer,  Bates  &  Day, 
of  Mansfield,  0. 

Among  the  premiums  awarded  to  Clevelanders,  we  noticed  that  J.  F.  Byder  swept  the  board 
In  the  photographic  department'  taking  five  first  premiums,  on  oil  life  size  photographs,  uncol- 
ored  photographs,  India  ink  photographs,  and  daguerreotypes.  The  collection  was  a  very  fine 
one,  but  no  finer  than  can  always  be  found  in  his  rooms,  which  makes  the  fact  of  receiving  90 
many  premiums  more  valuable.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  some  of 
the  colored  photographs  were  painted  by  Miss  Cleveland.  That  of  Lieut  Co)..  Pickands  was 
noticeable  for  the  appropriate  scenery  and  surroundings  introduced,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  new 
feature  here. 

J.  M.  Greene  had  some  very  fine  photograplw,  plain  and  colored,  which  took  second  premiums. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Clough,  who  paints  Mr.  Green's  photographs,  received  premiums  for  some  handsome 
oil  painted  landscapes.  Miss  Bansom  also  received  premiums  for  her  oil  paintings.  Birant, 
Btratton  &  Felton  took  two  premiums— one  for  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  and  the  other  .for  a 
pen  drawing.  The  penmanship  of  that  establishment,  like  thdr  whole  system  of  commercial 
education,  is  always  ^  first  presaium,"  and  very  many  of  thehr  pupils  are  receiving  the  premium 
in  the  shape  of  valuable  engagements  by  business  houses. 

Smith,  Dodd  &  Co.,  were  also  among  the  fortunate  ones,  who  swept  off  the  premiums.  Their 
boots,  shoes,  and  other  fixings,  took  the  red  card,  right  and  left. 

The  Fair  is  over  and  has  proved  every  way  a  success,  in  spite  of  the  miserable  weather  of 
the  closing  day.  This  success  is  largely  due  to  the  ability,  energy  and  foresightednees  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Klippart,  a  man  whom  no  ill  omens  appall  and  no  obstacles  retard.  He 
proves  in  his  connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  ''  there  is  no  such  word  as 
&1L" 

The  asdstants  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  the  various  superintendents  are  also  deserving  of 
much  credit  for  their  successful  labors.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Police  Department,  Qitj 
Marshal  Fracee,  with  his  aid.  Chief  Engineer  J.  A.  Craw,  and  his  able  corps  of  detectives  and 
police,  rendered  immense  service  in  preserving  admirable  order  and  protecting  persons  and 
property.  There  were  no  disturbances  in  or  around  ^e  grounds,  and  the  city  throughout  was 
sever  more  free  firom  disturbance  or  theft. 

9— B. 
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fteibcaioguidreilr«4aMBkMmagemBliorifr;W.l.  M odia,  m*  AeiarTliig  of  «B  fttslM. 
As  trnmeikM  crowd  wm  promptlxmipplied,  wHh  in  mUn^ted  qnuiitf  of  prorUoiismnd  drtilb 
til8%  and  we  did  not  hew  a  alngle  oompUtlnt  or  mmtmm  of  dIaMtiiAiotioii.  Tlie  vniTeEBal 
werifel  seemed  to  be  tImtW.S.  Mould  «<  on  keep  m  hoteV'  wbe&em  h<  ehoees  to  go  into  «W 
iBm  of  bodneeB,  whlelr  remindfl  m  of  liie  fimt,  ilmt  his  eapper  and  lunch  looms,  at  the  old 
•••oner  of  Boclid  street  and  Pri^'8«aarey"  art  In  Ml  opsntton,  witii  aptan,  guam,  and  att 
*i  «ttMr  ilzln«i  to  oid«r. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


ASHLAND  CX>nNT7. 

TMBBMk^WBM  orgaidMd on  flie  lit  Satarday  In  Jnne^  A,  0.  180B,  at  fh% Goort Hoqm, la 
AihkHid,  under  the  pvovifliooB  of  a  resolntioD,  paMed  by  tbe  State  Bcwid  of  AgrienltoTe,  at  a 
snMlBK  heU  akdereiand,  April  S8th,  A.  D.  186S.  Al  tto  tlBN  of  ttt  ofgaaiiadon  it  nmnbenei 
one  iHiBdred  and  nineteen  meaaben,  who  bad  paid  tbeir  nenberihlp  fee  of  one  dollar  te  the 
oorrent  year.  Afterwards,  and  daring  the  time  of  holding  the  aonaal  Fair^  the  nnmber  of  meai- 
ben  was  lacreaaed  to  one  bnndred  and  elghty-fonr.  The  first  ananal  Fair  was  held  on  the  7tby 
8th  and  9th  of  October.  The  first  d^y  of  the  Fair  was  a  day  of  eontlnaoas  rain.  The  momii^^ 
•f  the  second  di^  opened  with  fbyorable  weather,  and  entries  were  iMde  until  the  afternoon  of 
that  day.  Notwithstanding  the  onfaTorable  weather  at  the  opeidng,  the  entries  were  oMnaally 
large,  asMNintlag,  in  all  the  departments  to  riz  hundred  and  thirty.  Of  these  entries  116  were 
hones ;  62  eatUe ;  88  dieep ;  jacks  and  mules,  7 ;  swlae,  8 ;  fum  implements,  14  ;  flour  and 
fl^^l7;  iteit,S4;  vegetables,  47 ;  bread,  butter  and  cheese,  88 ;  hafiuni,6;  boots  and  shoes^ 
8 ;  cabinet  were,  40 ;  domestic  msnufkctnres,  26 ;  poultry,  10 ;  emamental  work,  22 ;  green 
house  plants,  16 ;  Held  crops,  4 ;  and  miscellaneous  128.  The  morning  of  the  9th  again  opened 
with  rain,  and  although  the  afternoon  was  fine,  yet  the  nnfiTcrable  moming  materially  lessened 
the  receipts. 

thB  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  wheat,  own,  lye,  bariey  and  cats*  Tsking  the  assemor'a 
lutom  of  tbe  crop  of  1862  as  a  basis,  and  estimating  the  number  of  acrtt  cultivated  In  wheat  at 
one-flfth  less,  for  the  season  of  1863,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  would  give  22,287  acres  ; 
estimating  tlie  average  yield  per  sen  at  12  bushels,  would  make  the  amount  raised  267,444 
bushels.  Com,  16,287  seres ;  avenge  yield  per  sen,  20  bushels ;  total,  806,740  bushels.  Oatsi 
823,840  acres ;  avenge  yield  30  bushelSi  Buckwheat  crop  about  a  total  fidlure.  The  principal 
cause  of  injury  to  the  wheat  was  <' freezing  out"  Iigary  to  the  com,  frosts  of  August  and 
September. 

The  prospects  of  the  Scdety  an  men  flattering  than  wen  those  of  the  old  society  at  any 
pnvious  period. 


ATHENS  OOUNTT. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  24th  and  26th  of  September,  1863,  with  an 
Increased  attendance  and  display  of  ^stock  and  articles  in  the  various  ballsy  over  the  foimsr 
year. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  anxiety  and  excitement  attendant  thereon,  aa 
well  as  tbe  fbct  that  we  have  sent  a  large  proportion  of  our  able  bodied  men  to  the  army,  and 
thus  weakened  the  department  of  agricoltun  at  home,  we  may  oonsidcr  oar  last  Fair  a  suooea^ 
and  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and  usefulnem  of  the  Society. 

Our  Society  nnmben  three  hundred  and  fifteen  membera 

Then  Is  a  very  laige  Increase;  this  year  In  the  growing  of  the  scr|^iiuh  caae  \  pcriiafi  aaatlj 
or  ^nite  80  per  cent    These  la  also  aa  iacnaas  in  flax  growing  and  hsy. 
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ASHTABULA  OOUNTT. 

The  Adktftbiila  County  Agricoltnnl  Sodetj  held  Its  Serenteentli  Aimiul  Fair  ti  Jefferson, 
September  2d,  8d  and  4th,  186S.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  good.  The  nnm- 
he^  of  memhers  for  the  jear,  141.  The  nntiher  of  the  different  articles  entered  Ibr  conq>etItion 
veached  769.  Notwithstanding  the  time  for  holding  the  Pair  was  deemed  by  many  too  early  in 
the  season,  the  show  was  line  in  nearly  erery  department  The  show  of  cattle  was  not  as  large 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  in  former  years,  as  qnite  a  large  number  of  .our  Ihnners  are  deroting 
more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  Howerer,  there  were  some  fine  specimens  of  the  im- 
proved breeds  of  cattle  on  ezhibttion. 

The  show  <tf  sheep  was  large,  among  which  were  to  be  fonnd  representatlyes  of  nearly  every 
breed  ^present  deemed  woftfiy  the  attention  of  tile  flirmer.  The  Spanish  Merino^  Ae  Sonth- 
down,  the  Leioester  and  the  Colswold  are  becoming  the  Ikvorite  breeds  among  oar  lhrmerB,aad 
^fifffh  has  its  adrocatea  aa  poBseesing  some  one  or  more  desiimble  qualities  than  can  be  fbmid  In 
tte  othen.  These  several  breeds  weie  largely  repreeented  at  oar  last  Fair,  and  soeh  was  tie 
high  intrinsic  quality  of  the  aaimahi  shown  in  these  several  ciasssa,  that  oar  fhrmersmtg^t  feel 
a  just  pride  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  lasi  few  years  in  the  ellbrts  to  add  value  to  the  sheep 
stock  of  the  coanty. 

A  few  samples  of  the  Shropshire  Dowu  were  also  on  es^bition,  ttom  the  Ihnn  of  Hon.  K.  L. 
Ghafte,  which  were  rogarded  with  fevor  l^  the  farmers,  but  they  have  not  been  tested  here 
saiBoiently  long  to  determine  how  well  they  are  adapted  to  oar  soil  and  climate,  cv  how  ptoflft- 
able  tfacy  may  be  in  comparison  with  the  otiier  breeds  more  common  to  our  coanty. 

In  neariy  every  department  of  farm  production  there  is  an  evident  spirit  of  progress,  as  is 
•vldenced  by  the  improved  quality  of  products  exhibited  at  our  aoanal  Fairs.  More  of  ottr 
tenders  are  Interesting  thenmelves  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  labor  more  generally  in 
unison  with  the  Board  of  Ofloers  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  Society,  and  extend  its  usefU- 


For  several  yean  the  Society  hM  been  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  in  tbe  purchase 
#f  grounds  and  the  erection  of  large  halls  for  exhibition,  but  this  debt  is  now  neariy  eztfai- 
gulahedt  and  the  future  looks  hopeful 


»  BELMONT  COUNTY. 

The  interest  taken  in  our  fairs  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  not  been  so  satlsfhMtary  as 
formerly,  which  hci  is  shown  by  a  faUIng  off  of  the  amount  of  reoe^ts  and  members  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  our  former  exhibitions.  This  fhct,  however,  is  not  attributable  to  aqy 
diminished  interest  in  the  rural  districts,  or  ai:\y  want  of  interest  in  our  annual  exhiUtions,  but 
mainly  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion everything  seems  to  have  become  so  unsettled  that  many  of  our  people  "  know  not  what 
to  da"  Indeed  it  has  been  a  question  of  much  discussion  with  many  of  our  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  suspend  the  holding  of  our  Annual  Fair  till 
tilings  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country  become  more  settled. 

The  Society  held  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Fair  on  their  groundf ,  on  the  22d,  28d  and  24th  days  ^f 
September,  1863.  The  exhibition  in  the  leading  departments,  especially  in  the  wool-growing 
interest,  was  good ;  but  in  some  other  branches  of  the  exhibition  it  did  not  meet  the  expecta« 
tions  of  the  managers. 

In  the  exhibition  of  animals,  although  not  so  numerous  as  at  some  of  our  former  exhibitions, 
it  was  a  goodly  representation  as  to  quality,  consisting  of  soiAe  very  good  horses,  Dnrhams, 
grade  Devons  and  some  excellent  specimens  of  native  breeds  of  cattle,  an  evidence  that  our 
fttfmers  and  stock  men  have  profited  by  the  deep  interest  heretofore  taken  in  the  improvement 
of  the  dIfRirent  breeds  of  our  ddknesttc  animals. 

The  great  interest  takisnin the  wool-growing  part  of  our  comaranity,  has,  ibr  thejgast  two  or 
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t&ree  yean,  made  it  a  leading  ImsUieiB^  and  with  some  has  beoome  quite  a  mania  for  improTe^ 
ment  in  animala  of  the  <'  ovine  raoe.''  There  baa  been  pnrchaaed  the  paat  eeaaon  aome  Spaidah 
backs,  at  prioee  raoj^ng  from  one  hundred  to  five  hnndred  dollars  per  head ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  more  attention  la  being  paid  to  the  sheep  hnsbandry  now  than  at  any  former  period  in  our 
country. 

The  show  of  articles  in  the  ssTeral  halls  of  the  ezhibitioa  was  periiapa  more  fUly  repre- 
sented,  parUoularly  that  part  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  iadiea-^proof  that  th^  are 
indefatigable  In  catering  tot  the  tastes  of  "epicures''  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  aa  well  as 
the  other  eomtets  of  the  inner  man. 

The  number  of  'members  for  the  year  1863  is  210. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

Our  annual  fkir  fbr  1868  was  held  on  the  81h,  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  September,  at  the  Socl* 
ety's  grounds  (Creorgetown).  In  consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  our  country,  and 
especially  on  our  border,  and  the  conseqnent  arrival  of  large  bodies  of  troops  to  defend  it, 
which  from  necessity  had  to  be  quartered  on  our  grounds,  onr  faSi  last  year  was  a  failure.  It 
was  not  without  many  misgivings  as  to  success  this  year  that  the  friends  of  this  enterprise 
commenced  preparation.  But  silently  and  persev^ringly  they  labored,  and  the  result  was  a 
complete  snccess.  The  first  two  days  the  attendance  was  small  and  appearances  rather  dis- 
couraging, but  the  last  two  days  the  attendance  was  unusoally  largCi  and  the  marked  good 
order  in  so  large  an  assembly  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  all 
present 

The  number  of  horses  on  exhibition  was  large,  and  of  i^  qjoality  not  easily  snrpassed.  The 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  Ac.,  was  not  so  large,  but  in  qaallty  gavi»  conclusive  evidence  of  aa 
onward  march  in  improvement ;  and  In  fieu>t  the  same  may  be  said  of  eve|Ey  dq;Mrtment  in  farm 
prodacts.  The  Hall,  which  is  large,  was  well  filled,  but  too  much  praise  cannot  be  hestoweck 
upon  the  ladies,  for  their  skiU,  industry  and  fine  taste,  exhibited  on  the  dispUy  in  the  domestio 
manufactores  and  floral  departments,  making  the  Hall,  as  it  should  be,  a  place  of  greafr 
attraction.  In  short,  our  fair  of  1863  was  a  decided  success,  giving  well  grounded  assoranoe 
of  future  prosperity. 

This  year  will  nearly  relieve  us  from  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  previoosly  fbr  large  improve- 
ments, which  will  enable  our  Society,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  io  add  additional  induoei 
ments  in  the  future. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Butler  c(ranty  Agricultursl  Society',  was  held  on  the  6th, 
7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October.  On  the  two  first  days  of  the  fUr  it  rained  almost  incess^ 
antly,  which  operated  very  much  against  the  Society,  so  far  as  pecuniary  matters  were  at  stake, 
and  to  some  extent  it  was  a  draw-back  in  all  the  apartments  of  the  exhibition.  The  amount  of 
receipts  fh>m  all  sources  was  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  sixty- two 
cents.  Fifteen  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  of  said  amount  was  for  membership  cards 
at  one  dollar  each.  The  whole  amount  of  the  expenditures  was  twenty-six  hundred  and 
five  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents.  Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  of  said  amount 
was  paid  for  premiums,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  credit  ride  of  the  account  of  fifty-three 
dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,  which  added  to  the  balance  on  hand  last  year,  make  a  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of  over  twenty-fbur  hundred  dollars,  which  amount,  or  at  least  a  great  portion 
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cftt»winiieeipeBaedtiwMmiiigMMoaiii1ml]dingateftIhdl,wUehto  needed;  tod 

MX  iMladoe^  together  with  antiolpftted  reodpki  next  year,  wiU  enable  the  Board  of  Directon  la 
cffsr  still  more  liberal  prenioflM  than  heretofore.  The  oompetitlon  In  all  of  the  departmenti 
was  good,  and  in  some  extra  good.  In  the  Sheep  departmei^  partloalulj,  tte  nomber  waa 
large  and  the  qnalitj  extra.  Our  ooanty  haa  been  advancing  rapidlj  in  the  sheep  baainem^ 
and  the  Board  offered  premlaiaa  on  three  dUferent  grades,  amofanttng  to  tiilrtj-fonr  doBars  for 
each  grade,  dividing  the  premlnms  into  flrat,  seeond  and  tldrd;  whioh  arrangement  proved  veiy 
Mtiafhatory  to  exhibiteie.  The  same  grade  of  premiums  was  adopted  on  hogs ;  also  on  many 
articles  in  the  other  departments,  and  met  with  general  apprebaHon  among  the  exhiMteia.  Tba 
display  of  green  fruit  was  extra  for  our  county.  As  a  general  thing  our  county  Is  rather  behind 
In  the  fruit  business,  but  from  the  exhibition  last  fall  feel  in  hopes  that  she  will  redeem  her 
<iharacter  in  that  particular  branch.  The  great  attraction  of  the  fair  was  Floral  HalL  The 
ladies  wtre  there  and  had  their  handiwork  with  them.  There  was  scarcely  anything  yon  oonld 
think  of  in  the  shape  of  fancy,  ornamental  and  useftil  work  but  what  was  on  exhibition.  The 
ladies  were  the  recipients  of  some  four  hundred  dollars  of  premiums.  The  only  department 
that  was  deficient  was  that  of  Cattle.  Our  county  has  always  been  behind  in  the  rearing  of 
eattle.  Our  premium  list  on  cattle  has  been  rather  less  than  It  should  have  been ;  at  least  smaU 
in  comparison  with  some  other  things,  all  things  conslderedi  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
attended  to  hereafter.  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  am  happy  in  stating  that  our  last  fair 
was  a  decided  sacoeo^ 


CABBOLL  COUNTY. 

^  The  Carroll  county  Agricnltnral  Society  held  its  thirteenth  annual  fhir  on  the  f^r  grounds  at 
Carroilton,  on  the  7th,  8th,  «th  and  10th  days  of  October,  186S. 

Ifany  of  the  meet  enterprising  farmers  and  stock  men  of  the  county  fsared  that  the  peen- 
Bar  state  of  the  country  would  render  the  holding  of  a  suocessfol  fkir  Imposrible.  The 
amount  of  interest  taken  in  mlUtary  matters,  and  the  deeply  exciting  political  canvass  that 
was  sweeping  over  the  State,  seeme4.  to  give  very^  reasonable  grounds  for  their  feara  But  as 
Ihe  time  drew  near  for  holding  our  Ihlr  the  prospect  seemed  quite  flattering,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather,  our  fair  this  year  would,  from  all  indicatioos,  have 
been  second  to  none  ever  held  In  the  county.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  common ; 
neither  was  the  number  of  entries  as  large. 

The  Floral  Hall  department,  on  account  of  the  oontlnned  rain  and  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
was  but  poorly  represented. 

The  horse  department  waa  quite  lively,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  an  interest  taken  In 
raising  fine  horsea 

The'wool  growers  of  onr  county  are  making  great  effods  to  improve  both  the  quality  of  their 
wool  and  sheep.  Spanish  merinoes  aredeemed  by  most  the  most  profitable,  and  the  great  increase 
In  the  amount  of  wool  raised,  show  that  sheep  raisiog  and  wool  growing  are  soon  to  be  the 
principal  ocoupatioa  of  the  ihrmers  of  Carroll  county. 

Nothing  new  in  agricultural  implements  to  report  Crops  are  generally  chort  this  year  on 
*1»oount  of  the  drouth.    Fruit  rather  scarce  and  not  of  a  very  good  quality. 

There  were  no  statements  of  competitoia  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improvements  in 
agriculture,  ftc 

The  society  has  not  been  In  a  flouridiing  eoadition  for  several  yeara  During  the  year  186) 
BO  Fair  was  held  by  the  socie^,  and  this  year  it  rained  every  day  of  the  Fair,  thereby  pattinf 
finite  a  '*  damper  "  on  it. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  Is  169.  The  oflleers  are  still  determined  to  make  another 
effort  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  Agricaltural  Society  of  this  coon^  to  what  it  was  soma 
years  ago.    They  may  fUl,  but  not  without  an  effort  ^  j 
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WutAf  oorn,  oftta,  tj%  lUoMeed,  «fid  barl^,  tfe  ilM  prlooipal  gnina  raised  in  tUs « 
iiiMre  meadow  land  than  formerly  on  acconnt  of  the  iDoraaaed  nnmber  of  theep. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  sown,  amoont  raised,  and  average  jttlA 
per  acre  of  grain  for  the  year  1863  in  Carroll  coonly,  Ohio. 


Wheat 

Com. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax-seed 

Meadow  land* 

Aerea  sown..  ••••.. 

Bnshela  raised 

18,000 
216,000 

10,000 
00,000 

8,000 
30,000 

12,000 
300,000 

400 
8,000 

8,000 

85,000 
25,000  t'nskifr 

Ayemge  per  acre. . . 

18 

80 

10 

86 

80 

1  ton. 

The  past  season  was  not  a  favorable  one,  the  great  dronth  during  the  months  of  Jaly  iii 
As^gnst  rendeied  it  qnite  diiBoolt  to  e^i  safflcient  pasture  for  the  stock,  much  of  which  In  49n- 
sefuence)  was  driven  to  the  West  Hay  was  and  is  very  scarce,  bringing  often  20  dollars  ftr 
too.  Insects  did  reiy  little  ii^nry  to  the  crops.  The  locusts  appeared  in  this  county  this  yeil^ 
and  ioflioted  consideraUe  iojuiy  on  all  kinds  of  trees.  The  potatoe  crop  was  very  light,  cm 
account  of  the  drouth,  but  whi^t  potatoes  did  grow  are  Tciy  sound,  and  of  ezoellent  qaaii^ 
Qfrite  a  light  crop  <^  all  kinds  of  i)ruit. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY.  • 

The  thirteenth  annual  Fair  of  the  Champaign  County  Agricultual  Society  was  held  on  te 
29th  and  30th  days  of  September,  and  the  Ist  and  2d  days  of  October,  1803. 
,  The  premium  list,  and  rules  for  the  goremment  of  the  Fair,  was  published  on  the  1st  of  Miaj« 
giving  "  all  concerned ''  five  months  to  acquaint  themselves  with  wliat  they  had  to  depend  up- 
on, as  fixed  fitcts,  and  we  find  that  a  strict  enforcement  [of  the  adopted  rules  (which  some  «^ 
Ject  to)  gives  general  satisfaction,  and  proves  benefloial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  society. 

The  nnmber  of  entries  was  1347,  the  amount  of  premiums  awarded  was  $851  00 ;  the  pre- 
miums were  all  paid  in  cash,  save  that  a  rule  requiring  "  ail  premiums  to  be  called  for  withfai 
thirty  days ;"  $30  00  of  the  awards  were  forfeited  to  the  society. 

The  articles  which  attract  the  most  attention,  and  in  which  a  great  and  growing  interest  hag 
sprung  up,  are,  horges,  sheep,  fhilt,  grain,  vegetables,  and  the  entire  department  of  the  ladie9| 
While  cattle,  swine,  mechanic's  wares,  agricultural  implements,  and  fine  arts,  receive  very  littli 
attention.    All  efforts  to  improve  these  very  important  departments  have  fkiled. 

The  number  of  enrolled  members  for  1863  is  750. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  com,  lye,  oats  and  potatoes. 


CLARK  COUNTY. 

The  Claric  County  Agricultural  Boclety*beld  their  eleventh  annual  Fair  on  the  ground  of  the 
iselety,  at  Springfield,  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  8th  days  of  October,  1868. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  great  as  usual,  owing  to  the  very  unfavorable  state  of  the  weathsi^ 
teugh  the  esldbltiott  was  in  all  respects  very  euooessftiL 

There  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  Horse  and  ^eep  stock  of  tte  eoonty,  whOsI  the  mt 
hibition  of  fine  cattle  is  not  so  great  as  a  few  years  since. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  coonty  are  wheat,  com,  hay,  bariey,  and  oats.  Owing  !• 
1km  esriy  part  of  the  summer,  being  dry  and  cool,  mnr  crops  arc  not  equal  to  the  average,  aatf 
asaverefhMti&AivnstBerioaBlyiidaradagraalpBriof  tkteociicrop.   Average  of  wheai^  Id 
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^i^«l0 ;  com,  36  buiheli ;  hay,  1  ton ;  barley  80  bnahelB ;  otAM,  90  bajdi6l&    llieie  was  o<m» 

^derable  flax  grown  for  the  seed ;  ayerage  10  bnahek. 

.  The  Fecelpto  of  the  Fair  were  $1^31  26  ;  inremiiuns  paid,  $936  00. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Clinton  Connty  Agricnltaral  8oeiet]r  for  the  year  1868,  waa  held 
on  their  Fair  Grounds,  neat  Wilmington,  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  days  of  September.  We 
are  gratified  to  report  that  the  exhibition  in  all  the  departments  has  not  been  sofpassed  by  aoy 
since  the  organization  of  the  society.  The  receipts  were  Bufflcient  to  pay  largely  increased  pre- 
ibffiiBis,  find  liquidate  all  Indebtedness  against  the  society,  and  leave  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

We  have  no  statements  of  competitors  fbr  premiums  on  crops  or  improvements  in  agiiculture 
to  report  The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  potatoes.  We 
estimate  the  amount  ef  wheat  raised  in  our  county  in  the  year  1863  at  370,000  bushels,  and  the 
itverage  yield  per  acre  13  bushels ;  the  amount  of  com,  1,729,244  bushels ;  average,  41  bushels 
per  acre ;  the  amount  of  oats,  150,000  bushela ;  average  yield,  20  bushels  per  acre ;  the  amount 
of  potatoes,  45,706  ;  average  yield  per  acre,  45  bnshehk  We  had  9,437  acres  of  meadow  and 
13,025  tons  of  hay.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  crops,  we  raised  a  fabr  crop  of  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  aorgfaum.  Our  com  crop  was  not  an  average  one,  in  consequence  of  the  drouth 
and  early  frosts.  The  cause  of  the  partial  failure  of  our  wheat  crop  was  the  dry  weather  in 
the  Fall  when  Bown,  also  injured  to  some  extent  by  the  weevil  and  the  fly,  which  are  the  most 
dtatmctive  insects  to  the  wheat  in  our  county. 


CLERMONT  COUNTT. 

The  Clermont  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  fifteenth  annual  Fair  at  Olive  Branch  on 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  days  of  September,  1863. 

Owing  to  the  unpropitious  circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control  or  foresight  of  the  man- 
agers, our  Fair  financially  was  not  a  success.  These  circumstances  were  the  sqipointment  of  a 
<*  district  Military  Drill,"  by  the  State  authorities,  an  "  Association  "  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  *^  Mass  Meetings  "  by  each  of  the  political  parties  of  our  county,  all  on  the  same  week  of 
the  Fair,  and  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

The  exhibition  itself  was  a  good  one,  reflecting  great  credit  not  only  upon  the  enterprising 
managers,  but  upon  the  farmers  and  mechanics  who  contributed  to  the  exhibition,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions.    The  ladies  oome  in  for  a  liberal  share  of  the  credit  due  our  exhibition. 

The  stock  department  was  well  represented,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  sheep  and  hogs. 

Floral  Hall,  as  heretofore,  was  the  great  centre  of  attrtustion  at  this  Fair,  and  well  did  it  de. 
•erve  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  admiring  visitors.  The  display  of  Arults  was  the 
largest  and  most  varied  ever  made  in  the  county,  and  would  have  been  no  discredit  to  a  Stats 
exhibition. 

Needle  and  shell  Work,  theproduote  of  the  pantry  and  loom,  reflected  mnoh  credit  upon  the 
iageoiouii  and  industrioos  exhibiters,  and  attraeted  unusual  praise  from  the  few  delighted  vis- 
itors in  attendance. 

•  The  sosiety,  with  all  its  disoouragemento,  has  great  reason  to  be  hopeftil.  We  ihlnk  no  agri* 
onltural  district  in  the  State  can  show  more  substsntial  evidences  of  suooessfU  fanning  thsa 
f/lcrmont  county.    T)ie  number  of  members  to  our  society  is  322. 
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boLUMBIAKA  COUNTT. 

The  annual  ftiir  of  the  Columbiana  oonnty  Agrlcnlinral  Society  was  held  on  the  fair  grotmdB 
at  New  Lisbon,  September  2Sd,  24th  and  25th,  1863.  The  weather  for  the  most  part  waa 
favorable,  and  the  number  of  entries  and  members  very  creditable,  especially  under  the  ciroum- 
stances  of  another  drouth  and  the  distracted  state  of  our  country.  But  we  jitill  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  our  Ikir  may  olaim  more  of  the  attention  of  the  farmers  and  meohanica  of  the 
county  than  it  has  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  number  of  members  this  year  was  and  number  of  entries  about  800.  There  wero 
but  two  entries  for  field  crops,  that  of  Wm.  Eemble  for  best  two  acres  of  com,  taking  premium, 
amount  of  shelled  com  per  acre  by  measure  being  99  bushels.  The  ground  on  which  It  waa 
raised  was  bottom  land,  and  com  stubble  plowed  inunediately  before  planting ;  planted  on  the 
fifth  day  of  Hay,  in  hills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  with  tnm  three  to  four  stalks  in  a  hill ; 
cultivated  with  harrow  twice,  cultivator  once,  and  plow  twice.  # 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  Of  wheat,  by 
asMSBors'  returns,  there  were  raised  in  the  county  the  past  year  about  400,000  bushels ;  com, 
666,974  bushels ;  oats  450,820  bushels ;  rye  50,722  bushels ;  barley  10,907  bushels.  The  potato 
crop  was  lighter  than  usual  and  prices  for  them  ruled  high^firom  60  to  90  cents  per  busheL 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sorghum  raised  and  manufactured  in  the  county,  but  the  scarcity 
of  mills  for  manufacturing  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  many  from  raising  it  who  would  other- 
wise have  done  so.    We  can  undoubtedly  raise  molasses  here  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it 

Sheep  have  been  the  great  item  of  attraction  at  our  fair  and  in  the  county,  and  there  has  been 
many  thousands  taken  to  Westem  States  firom  the  county  this  year.  By  the  introduction  of  tho- 
roughbred Spanish  sheep  among  our  flocks,  we  notice  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character  of 
them,  a  portion  of  which  we  may  jostiy  attribute  to  the  infipence  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 
The  show  of  flmit  was  veiy  superior,  especially  that  of  apples^  of  which  there  were  some  speoi- 
mens  we  tUnk  unsoipaased  in  .the  ^tate. 


COSHOCTON  COUNTT. 

'  The  tiiirteeatheimiialfisit  of  the  Coshocton  ooantyAgrfouKoralSodetywM  held  at  tiiefi^ 
grounds  in  this  county,  on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  days  of  OftoW^  186&r  It  was  well  enough' 
attended,  and  the  showof  atoek  was  nearly  as  good  asoMtal ;  aodpeonniarlty  It  sustained  itself, 
the  receipts  exceeding  the  expenditures  about  one  hundred  doUars.  But  as  4he  oljeot  of  the 
8oetety-4he  promotion  of  the  agrioultnral  Interests  of  the  cooaty^ww  dlvegarded  by  the 
people,  it  may  be  said  that  at  an  offriaUiuralfair  it  was  very  nearly  a  failure. 

No  improvements  worthy  of  notice  in  agriculture ;  none  in<«grioultural  implMnents,  nor  in 
household  manufhcturee  during  the  last  year.    No  competition  for  field  crops. 

The  principal  orope  rais^  in  this  eouaiy  are  oom,  wheat,  hay  and  wooL  Owing  to  tiie 
drouth  the  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  hay  were  very  much  below  the  average.  Our  wool  ctop 
for  the  year  1863  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  sold  on  an  average  at  seventy 
cents  per  pound. 

The  Society  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  some  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  surplus  fhnds 
on  hand ;  so  the  finances  of  the  Society  may  be  sitid  to  be  in  good  condition.  Tlie  number  of 
members  during  the  year  1863  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

.  Although  our  population  has  been  greaUy  diminished  by  our  men  having  volunteered  ia  the 
military  servioe  of  the  government  in  putting  down  the  rebeUioUi  yet  the  interest  taken  by  oor 
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emraty  in  agricaltare  hat  not  abatod-  The  annual  oovnty  lUr  waa  lield  thta  year  on  the  SOth 
of  September^  and  the  let  aod  2d  of  October. 

We  rather  increased  oar  premium  liet,  and  the  amoant  awarded  for  premiama  was  about 
$800,  which  hae  been  promptlj  paid*  Oar  Society  numbers  740  members  this  year.  Onr  cash 
receipts  from  all  sources  amoant  to  $1,148.  The  iodebtedneas  of  the  Society  last  year  and  th# 
expenses  of  tliis  year  exceeds  this  sum  a  little. 

The  fair  groands  of  our  Society  are  ample  (17}  acres),  beautifully  located  and  well  improved ; 
are  paid  for,  and  worth  about  $5,000.  The  usefulness  of  the  Society  has  shown  itself  in  an 
improvement  in  every  department  of  agricaltare  The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  severesi 
ever  known  in  this  couoty.  The  cold,  wet  weather  last  spring  prevented  early  planting,  and 
the  droath  which  ensued  continued  throughout  the  season.  The  early  frost  in  the  fall  greatly 
i^jored  the  com,  which  was  late  in  ripening.  Notwithstandiog  these  things  we  had  an  exoeL 
lent  show  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  There  were  also  some  fine  specimens  of  corn  and  wheat  on 
exhibition.  The  show  of  stock  was  good,  especially  that  of  sheep,  which  has  never  before  beeo 
equalled  in  onr  county,  either  in  respect  to  quaotity  or  quality. 

The  princijpal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  those  usually  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Great  attei^tion  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax,  both  for  straw  and  seed.  We  have  two  large 
mills  here  for  the  manufacture  of  the  straw,  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  firom  flax  seed. 

The  raising  of  stock  is  a  very  prominent  branch  of  agriculture  in' this  county.  We  have  no 
data  A*om  which  to  estimate  the  gross  quantity  of  any  crop  raised  In  this  county,  nor  of  tho 
average  yield  per  acre.    Upon  the  whole  our  Society  ia  in  a  prosperous  condition. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTT. 

The  Society  of  this  oonnty  held  its  h\r  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th  days  of  October,  186$,  and  notwithstanding  the  strongest  efforts  were  made  to  influence 
the  people  not  to  attend  the  fair,  or  bring  their  stock  or  arUcles  there  for  exhibition,  by  a  few 
men  of  ultra  poiitioai  pr^udioes  and  opinions,  it  was  nevertheless  a  oomplete  suooees. 

The  halls  were  all  well  filled.  The  ladles  of  onr  town  and  county  deserve  great  credit  fer 
their  energy  and  skill  In  getting  up  flue  butter,  cheese,  preserves.  Jellies,  Jams,  pickles,  sealed 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  qnilta,  coverieti^  oarpets,  rugs,  iu^,  and  different  varieties  of  embroidery,  all 
Of  which  went  toflU  up  the  hallaund  add  to  their  beaoly. 

The  prinolpal  orope  nised  ia  «w  connfy  are  wheat,  rye,  eom,  barley,  potatoes,  tdbaoeo,  wi 
e  eoqsideraUe  qoantlty  of  sargham. 

The  presiiuM  awarded  aad  paid  amonntBd  to  $$80.4$,  and  there  renuiiaa  in  the  Tureen* 
wy  $13U8. 


FBANKUM  OOUMTT. 

At  our  annnal  meetiqg  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  rednoing  the  num- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managers  ftom  20  to  9.  The  following  officers  were  then  elected :  Presi- 
dent, Jared  Foreman ;  Vice  President,  Jas.  M.  Clark ;  Treasurer,  John  M.  Pogh ;  Secretary, 
C.  S.  Glenn.  The  following  managers  were  selected :  G.  W.  Williams,  Moses  Seymour,  Jacob 
Powell,  A.  R.  Innis,  W.  T.  Taylor^  D.  L.  Holton,  W.  D.  Mason,  T.  W.  Tallmadge  and  0, 
Scott. 

During  the  year  and  prior  to  the  holding  of  onr  Annnal  Fair,  the  grounds  were  considerably 
improved  by  the  planting  of  a  number  of  ornamental  trees.  During  the  past  winter  the  grounds 
were  leased  to  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Burr  for  the  purpose  of  being  occupied  by  an  artillery 
company,  then  In  process  of  organization,  with  certain  restrictions,  which  he  refused  to  com- 
ply with,  but  afkerwarda  took  possession  of  the  grounds  and  sent  the  artUkry  company  there. 
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¥he  tten  destroyed  a  mmiber  of  the  bulldingB,  bDrat  up  bendies,  tobies  lOid  a  porC!oa  of  tbo 
teeoi  and  eat  ap  the  gronDd  teniblji  by  hauling  their  heavy  battery  wagons  o?er  it  They 
oecapied  the  groiinds  aboat  six  weeks,  bat  Qaartermaster  Barr  has  steadily  refused  up  to  this 
tiSM  to  allow  damages  tiiat  were  done  by  the  company.  The  Board  were,  therefore^  compelled 
to  make  a  large  oaClay  in  fixing  the  groonds  and  baildings  up  In  good  order  for  the  Aanaal 
Fair. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  8th,  9th,  IOOl  and  11th  days  of  September,  and  althoagfa  the  condl- 
tiott  of  the  ooantry  was  such  that  many  of  oar  citizens  were  absent  from  ttif>ir  homes,  and  the 
ieasoti  had  been  Tory  poor  for  the  production  of  crops,  etc.,  yet  we  had  a  yery  good  exhibition, 
which  was  largely  attended,  the  receipts  being  larger  than  for  seTeral  years  past  All  the  ex- 
peasee  incurred,  and  all  the  premiums  awarded,  that  were  called  for,  were  promptly  paid,  and 
the  Society  will  be  enabled  by  the  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  to  reduce  the  debt  In- 
oorred  in  1862  to  about  $600. 

The  number  of  our  members  remain  at  about  the  same  figures  as  per  last  report,  say  1,200. 
We  have  had  but  few  meeting^  duriog  the  year,  at  which  nothing  of  general  interest  transpired* 
Our  grounds  and  the  buildings  thereon  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  may  be  safely 
tttlmated  to  be  worth  fully  $10,000. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  our  county  are  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats  and  barley.  Considerable 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  raising  of  stock.  More  capital  is,  perhaps,  invested  in  stock 
laislng  in  our  county  now  than  at  any  former  period.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Sorghum,  but  we  believe  that  those  who  have  cultivated  it  have  been  highly  suocessftil* 

Owing  to  the  drouth  in  the  fUl  the  crop  of  wheat  was  qoite  small ;  eooslderable  was  winter 
killed.  Tbt  average  yield  was  about  twelve  bushels.  Com,  in  ooaseqneoce  of  the  rwf  dry 
weather,  fuled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  avenged  only  some  96  bosbelaj  barley  about  80;  oali 
aboutit2,  aud  rye  about  15.  No  destructive  insects  were  visible.  The  weather  was  very  dry 
daring  both  summer  and  ML 


GALLIA  COUNTY. 

Bdng  on  tte  border  of  the  r^Mllious  states,  and  having  a  large  government  poAt  at  oor  idaoe^ 
and  the  exeitesient  of  the  "  Morgan  raid  "  last  fall,  we  did  not  get  to  hold  any  Fair  in  oor 
eonnfy.  We  have  held  an  election  for  olBoers  and  prepared  a  premium  list  fbr  the  last  two 
years,  but  have  been  prevented  from  holding  any  Fair.  Crovernment  has  oor  grounds  and 
boildingB  for  a  wagon  yard  and  forage  house,  and  will  give  us  no  control ;  so  if  we  ahoolfi 
have  attempted  to  hold  a  Fair,  we  would  have  had  to  prepare  oflier  gronnda. 


GEAUGA  COUNTY.  :, 

The  Annual  Fahr  of  this  Society  fbr  1863,  was  holden  on  the  9th,  lOCh  and  11th  days  of  Sep* 
tember  last  Though  not  as  snccessfol  as  some  Fairs  previous  to  the  breaking  oat  of  the  rebel* 
lion,  yet  there  was  much  improvement  upon  those  of  two  or  three  years  past.  The  indebtedneM , 
mnder  which  the  Society  has  been  laboring  for  a  number  of  years,  is  being  gradually  reduced, 
and  when  this  harden  shall  be  entirely  removed  we  will,  with  reason,  aottcipate  for  our  Ikvov- 
ite  Society  a  prosperous  and  useful  fkiture.  / 

There  were  in  all  640  entries,  of  these  liO  were  of  horses,  80  of  cattle,  40  of  sheep,  and  aS 
Other  articles  274. 

The  great  staple  products  of  this  county  are  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  amonnt  prodaoed  fa 
annually  increasing,  as  well  as  the  qaall^  improving.    On  aecoonl  of  the  dry  weather  of  th« 
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past  season,  the  qaaaiity  was  not  so  mnch  increased  over  that  of  pr^Tions  seasons,  as  wonU 
otberwJjBe  have  been  the  case ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  laigely  advanoed  price  reoeiyed  for 
these  prqdactSi  it  woold  have  been  a  "  hard  season  "  for  the  dairymen,  as  from  the  short  haj 
crop  they  were  necessitated  to  dispose  of  many  of  th^  cows  in  the  fall,  at  roinonsly  low  prioei» 
As  it  was,  however,  the  year  1863  may  be  looked  back  to  by  the  manof^torers  of  batter  and 
cheese  as  one  in  which  they  received  a  better  retom  for  their  labor  than  in  any  previons  one.    ' 

Next  to  didry  prodacts in  importance  to  us  is  the  growing  of  wo<d,and  in  this  department 
there  is  increa^ng  interest  and  improvement  In  the  coonty  may  be  fonnd  some  very  flno 
flocks  of  the  fine  wooled  varieties  of  sheep,  as  well  as  of  the  class  of  wool  sooght  after  since 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  war. 

The  following,  clipped  from  the  assessors  retarns  for  1862,  will  give  some  little  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  daiiy  interest  to  this  coonty :  • 

In  1862  were  mannfactored  4,285,972  poonds  of  cheese,  selling  at  an  average  of  7 

cents  per  poand,.  amoanting  to $300,018  04 

Batter,  700,043,  at  16  cents,  amounting  to 105,006  46 

Making  for  the  two  products $405,024  49 

The  same  amount  made  and  sold  in  1863,  at  say  60  per  cent^  add 202,612  24 


$607,637  73 


Adding  to  this  the  amount  consomed  in  the  families  of  manufiictafen,  and  considering  errors 
in  making  retams,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  value  of  dairy  maaafticture  In  the  county  of 
Qeaaga  for  the  year,  would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,000,000. 


QREENE  COUNTT. 

The  Greene  County  Agricoltural  Fair  was  held  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  September 
Sth,  9th  and  10th,  1863.  There  were  interests  of  a  local  character  which  tended  very  much  to  t 
leesen  the  attendance,  and  consequently  the  receipts  of  the  Fur.  The  general  interests  of 
agriculture  have  not,  however,  in  any  degree  diminiehed.  Grain  crops  are  flue.  Wheat,  though 
z»ot  probably  up  to  some  former  crops  in  quantity,  is  of  superior  quali^.  Corn  was  ii^ured  by 
fh>st  to  some  extent,  yet  the  large  area  cultivated,  and  the  unusually  high  prices  realised,  make 
the  crop  decidedly  profitable.  Qalte  an  interest  (in  common  with  other  portions  of  the  State) 
is  taken  in  wool  growing,  and  as  a  result,  our  pastures,  which  of  late  years  have  been  almost 
depopulated  of  sheep,  are  again  being  filled,  and  it  is  hoped  the  naturi^  adaptation  of  our 
county  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  will  incline  our  farmers  to  devote  more  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  than  it  has  heretofore  received  at  th^ir  hands.  Tobacco  has  become  an 
important  item,  and  many  acres  of  our  best  land,  which  have  heretofore  been  devoted  to  the 
cnltivation  of  Indian  com,  are  now  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  Whether  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  quality  of  lands  thus  appropriated  may  not  in  time  show  a  balance  to  the  dlsad-  ' 
vantage  of  tobacco  culture,  remains  to  be  seen.  Oar  other  crops,  such  as  barley,  pats,  potatoes, 
Sn.r  much  as  in  former  years.  Horses,  oattle,  mules  and  hogs  are  all  receiving  their  due  share 
of  attention,  and  exhibit  a  manifest  improvement ;  in  these  classes  of  stock  our  county  occupies 
a  portion  seeoM  to  none  in  the  State.  It  is  hoped  the  degree  of  apathy  manifested  in  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  our  county  daring  the  past  year  may  not  again  occur,  but  that  the 
increased  facilities  for  the  promotion  and  successful  pursuit  ef  agriculture  wUl  awaken  an 
interest  worthy  of  our  position  as  a  county  in  the  great  State  of  Qhio. 
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HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Aonaal  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  grounds  in  Findlay,  on  the  30th 
day  of  September  and  the  Ist  and  2d  days  of  October,  and  In  consequence  of  a  combination  of 
drcnmstances  over  which  the  Board  had  no  control,  was  poorly  attended— indeed,  was  what 

'  might  be  termed  a  fldlnre,  compared  with  previous  exhibitions.  The  season  had  been  very 
unfavorable  to  producers,  on  account  of  long-continued  drought  The  unsettled  state  of  die 
country,  and  exceedingly  unfiaTorable  weather  during  the  Fair,  also  operated  against  the  exhi- 
bition. The  Board,  however,  had  done  all  In  their  power  to  make  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
Ikrmers  one  of  pleasure  and  profit  Extensive  and  permanent  improvements  had  been  made  on 
the  grounds,  and  a  very  respectable  premium  list  had  been  announced.    There  were  529  entries 

'  made  in  the  different  classes,  and  $359  75  awarded  as  premiums.    We  have  about  260  members. 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  for  this  ooiinty  for  1863,  commenced  at  Kenton,  on  the  80th  day  of  September,  asd 
.  Ud  fUr  to  be  an  excellent  exhibition  on  the  second  and  last  days,  there  being  more  than  the 
vaoal  number  of  entriee  up  to  the  night  of  the  first  day ;  but  when  the  morning  of  the  second 
dawned  upon  us,  it  was  portentous  of  a  deficit,  as  it  was  then  raining,  and  promised  to  contfame 
for  several  days.  The  oflbera  therefore  thought  it  advleable  to  close,  and  did  cloee,  having 
.  received  enough  to  pi^  expenses.  The  Society  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  about  $75  in  the  treasniy, 
and  may  be  conddered  still  in  existence,  bat  never  can  aocompllah  mneh  natil  the  gfoonde  are 
considerably  enlarged.  The  outgoing  oflicers  agitated  the  subject  as  much  as  was  advisable,  end 
found  the  minds  of  the  tax-payers  not  prepared  for  any  additional  burdens  so  long  as  they  are 
io  heavily  taxed  to  crush  this  wicked  rebellion  In  the  seceded  States.  We  think  agricultnre 
and  the  mechanic  arts  are  receiving  the  same  attention,  and  perhaps  making  as  much  advanoe- 
ment,  as  at  any  period  dnee  the  organisation  of  the  county,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
many  of  our  brave  boys  in  the  army.  Our  crops  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  light,  but  not  owing 
to  imperfect  tillage,  or  any  artificial  cause,  it  being  universally  the  case  all  over  the  State. 
For  some  time  fears  were  entertained  by  the  most  thoughtful,  that  there  was  not  feed  enough 
In  the  county  for  our  stock  to  winter  upon ;  but  kind  Providence  is  dispelling  these  fears  by 
80  ftu*  blessing  us  with  an  unusually  easy  winter,  and  we  now  entertain  the  hope  of  getting  all 
through  in  as  good  condition  as  in  years  past  The  new  wheat  crop  is  very  promising,  and  we 
would  here  say  that  wheat  and  grass  must  ere  long  become  the  chief  staples  of  the  county. 
Oeological  examinations  and  chemical  experiments  demonstrate  that  our  county  is  susceptible 
of  producing  as  much  per  acre  as  any  in  the  State,  but  before  this  Is  fhUy  realized  we  must  have 
a  better  class  of  farmers,  though  many  are  up  with  the  age,  having  learned,  not  so  much  from 
agricultural  books  and  papers  (things  unfortunately  too  much  neglected  by  most  fiumers),  as 
from  experience,  and  paying  attention  to  tiie  best  class  of  fiumers  in  their  respective  neighboi^ 
hoods.  This  ooonty  will  never  be  equal  to  the  Miami  valley  or  the  Scioto  bottoms— say  from 
Columbus  down--for  producing  large  crops  of  com ;  but  it  may  be  put  down  as  an  average  one. 
PerisapB  there  is  no  county  in  the  State  that  surpt^sses  this  fbr  variety  and  superiority  of  fruit 
Cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  have  received  their  ftill  share  of  attention,  except  the  latter,  the 
improvement  of  which  is  unluckily  too  much  neglected.  The  county  is  being  rapidly  settled 
and  improved,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  price  of  land.  If  we  had  plenty  of  building 
•lone,  and  more  dmraMe  water  forMllIog  and  manufacturing  purposes,  together  with  a  Utile 
better  roada^  we  would  soon  rank  among  the  first  counties  In  the  State. 
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HARRISON  COUNTY. 

The  Sizteeoth  Annaal  Fdr  of  the  HMrisoii  County  AgrionltanJ  Society  wu  lield  ftt  Cadia, 
on  the  SOih  daj  of  September  and  the  let  and  2d  days  of  October,  A«  D.  1863.  It  was  vexy  well 
attended  Arom  ibis  and  aAjoinlDg  counties.  The  attendance  more  than  met  the  ezpectationa  of 
our  cliiiens,  for  some  time  bt:fore  the  Fair  came  on,  it  was  oxged  by  some  that  we  idkoold  post- 
pone the  Fair  for  the  present  season,  fearing  that  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  war,  and  the  great 
number  of  political  meetings  the  people  had  passed  through,  the  Fair  weald  not  sostain  itselL 
Bat  the  Directors  decided  to  hold  a  Fair,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said  against  ift. 
The  time  for  holding  the  Fair  came  on,  and  with  it  came  the  people  in  great  numbers.  We  ar» 
now  more  than  ever  conyinced  that  our  Fair  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  is  one  of  the 
established  institutions  of  the  day.  Our  people  seem  to  have  a  desire  to  meet  together  onee  m 
year,  in  order  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  to  interchange  riewt 
upon  the  subject  of  agriculture.  The  number  of  entries  of  stock  and  other  things  was  aboat 
equal  to  any  formtr  year.  Our  show  of  horses  was  ezoellent^fuUy  equal,  we  think,  to  any 
former  year.  Mules,  cattle  and  hogs  were  of  a  good  quality,  and  about  equal  to  oUier  years. 
There  was  a  greater  number  and  a  better  quality  of  sheep  on  exhibition  this  time  than  ever 
before ;  they  were  brought  from  other  countiee  and  other  States ;  there  were  sheep  sold  at  thin 
Fair  as  high  ss  one  thousand  dollars  per  head.  The  Ladies'  Department  was  Tery  well  repro- 
iented ;  the  ladies  of  our  county  deserve  great  credit  for  the  interest  they  look  in  assisting  to 
^t  op  an  attraotife  Fair.  Floral  Hall  was  made  very  attraedTe ;  it  wm  filled  op  with  artidea 
ftom  the  finest  embitrfdery  to  the  heaviest  domestic  linen,  carpets,  fto.  Taking  everything  into 
ooBsidcration,  we  think  that  our  prospects  are  bright  for  the  Aitnre.  There  were  no  statements 
made  by  competitors  fur  premioms  on  crops.  Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  hi^ 
and  potatoes.  We  have  no  means  in  oar  power  of  detei  mining  the  amonat  of  grain  raised  ia 
oar  odanty  the  past  year.  Wheat  was  about  an  average  crop ;  oom,  oaAs,  hay,  potatoes^  Ai., 
trsra  very  light,  in  oooseqaeneo  «f  the  dry  weather. 


BURON  COUNTY, 

The  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Huron  County  Agrioultoral  Society  was  held  at  Norwalk  oa 
the  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th  of  September,  1863.  The  weather  was  favorable  and  a  large  number 
of  people  were  in  attendance.  The  Fair  was  a  sncoem  in  all  respects.  The  exhibition  of  horses 
'  and  sheep  was  the  largest  and  finest  display  ever  had  in  this  coanty.  The  other  departsienta 
were  all  well  repreaented.  There  were  but  few  grain  samples  and  field  crops  entered  for  com- 
petition. The  reason  assigned  for  the  defioiency  iu  this  department  was  that  the  drought  of 
Jane  and  July  iiuured  all  kinds  of  spring  crops  so  ruinously,  that  no  one  considered  that  he  had 
nised  a  premium  crop  of  com,  oats  or  potatoes.  ^ 

The  whole  Dumber  of  entries  were  1,260 ;  the  nomber  of  members  for  the  year,  275 ;  the 
reoeipts  of  the  Fair  were  $1,436 ;  the  amount  of  awards,  $M6. 

During  the  past  season  the  Board  of  Managers  has  leased  17  acres  of  land  for  a  new  Fair 
ground,  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  The  new  Fair  ground  has  been  fitted  up  on  the  most  im- 
proved plan,  at  an  expense  of  over  $3,500.  The  new  Fair  groond  is  located  near  the  central 
part  of  the  pleasant  village  of  Norwalk.  The  new  Floral  Hall  is  one  of  the  fioeiit  in  the  Stale. 
The  other  buildings  and  fixtures,  and  half  mile  track  are  fitted  up  on  the  most  improved  style. 
The  Floral  Hall,  at  oor  last  Fair,  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  To  the  ladies,  the  Society  is 
ohie^  indebted  for  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  ornamenting  the  Hall,  which  contriboted 
aot  a  little  to  the  sucoem  of  the  Fair.  So  long  as  the  ladles  are  interested  in  our  Fairs,  there 
can  never  be  %  failnre. 
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tletyaotoaljsUUliTeB^bQtitiBoreproiperoiisthMi  when  tbe  war  bigwi. 

The  eitiaein  of  Horon  Ooantj  we  tnlj  proud  of  their  Fair  gronnda,  Oor  County  Fair  b 
allength  looked  npoaaaa  fined  Inatittittony  and  U  Is  growing  In  ibTOrwith  the  people  from 
year  to  year. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  laat  eeaaon  was  good.  The  number  of  bnfhela  raiaed  In  the  county 
baa  not  been  asoertaloed.  The  wheat  was  of  more  than  an  arerage  quality ;  It  ia  very  heaTy, 
and  wae  gathered  In  fine  condition.  The  com  crop  la  light  and  of  a  poor  qnality.  The  drouth 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  retarded  its  growth,  and  the  Aroet  In  September  atmek  it  before 
It  was  matured ;  the  crop  Is  not  more  than  two-thirds  what  It  promised  In  September.  Oats 
were  very  light ;  the  crop  was  alao  Injured  by  the  drouth.  Late  oats  were  Ityured  by  a  red 
Insect,  called  by  fhrmers  *'  red  lice."  The  potato  crop  was  good ;  more  than  an  average.  Bnt 
little  attention  Is  given  to  the  oaltivation  of  roots  for  feeding  purposes.  There  was  a  good 
crop  of  flax  grown  the  past  season,  lor  which  farmers  realized  a  good  profit 

But  little  sorghum  Is  cultivated  in  this  county ;  the  molasses  is  not  very  merchantable.  There 
is  less  interest  taken  than  there  was  two  years  ago  in  the  cultivation  of  sorghum. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  introduction  and  use  of  all  kinds  of  improved  agricul- 
tnral  implements  the  past  ye^r.  Farmera  have  been  compelled  to  see  the  neeessity  of  labor- 
iavlng  machinery,  to  take  the  place  of  our  brave,  men  who  have  left  the  peaoeAil  pursuits  of 
agriculture  for  the  sake  of  their  country  and  our  institutions. 

The  seventeen  year  locusui  visited  the  western  part  of  our  county  the  past  summer.  Th^ 
left  their  marks  on  the  oak  trees ;  they  did^  little  damage  to  aoythlog  else. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  Is  creating  no  little  excitement  in  our  county  at  the  present  time  | 
a  large  number  of  vines  will  be  planted  In  the  ^ring.  The  agricultural  Interest  is  progressing 
in  Huron  county. 


JiLOKBON  OOUHTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  for  1883  was  held  at  Jackson  0.  H.  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  1st  and  2d 
days  of  October,  in  the  Society's  Fair  grounds.  The  interest  taken  in  the  present  Fair  fell  far 
short  of  former  times.  The  people  were  so  much  taken  up  with  the  political  topics  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  the  interests  of  the  Fair  was  much  neglected,  and  politics  had  something  to  do  in 
Its  organisation,  last  Janusry  ;  but  we  are  all  calm  now  and  expect  to  do  better  hereafter. 

Wheat  and  com  are  the  staple  crops  of  the  county.  Wheat,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring, 
looked  rather  poor  for  an  average  yield,  but  as  harvest  approached  It  come  out  flnely,  so  that 
Ihe  yield  Is  an  average  one,  say  ten  bushels  to  the  acre ;  no  injury  from  insects ;  some  fielda 
badly  damaged  with  smut  The  corn  crop  was  a  very  short  one  ;  the  very  dry  summer  cut  It 
short,  Aill  one-half,  Iijared  In  some  locations  by  the  wireworm  ;  the  yield  will  not  exceed  18 
budiels  per  acre.  Oats  almost  a  feilure ;  cause  dry  summer  and  rust  Hay,  the  extreme 
drouth  curtailed  the  yield  fully  one- half,  rather  poor  in  qaality. 

Fruit— a  fair  crop,  good  in  quality.  Peaches  inferior  in  quality  and  a  short  yield.  A  good 
erop  of  the  small  fruits  and  berries.  The  ptst  summer  was  remarkable  for  the  continuoua 
drouth,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  ;he  short  crops. 

Jackson  county,  being  situated  in  central  Southern  Ohio,  Is  not  a  grain  producing  and  stock 
growing  district  Although  we  have  some  nice  horses  and  excellent  herds  of  graded  cattle,  and 
sheep  husbandry  Is  largely  on  the  increase,  yet  the  manufacturiog  of  pig  iron  Is  the  leading 
branch  of  industry.  There  Is  within  the  limits  of  the  county  ten  fhmaces,  prodacing  on  an 
average  tw3  thousand  tons  per  annum  to  the  ftirnace,  making  an  aggregate  production  for  the 
In,  of  twenty  thoosaod  tons  per  year ;  giving  employment  to  one  thoosand  fire  hundred  per 
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I  %i  $L20  per  daj,  oouumiiig  lfiO,DOd  IniBbelt  of  eon,  6,000  ImtoIs  of  flonr,  400,000  poinds 
of  pork,  and  16,000  ponnds  iMef,  ^.    The  prioes  paid  at  the  fnmaoea  for  the  Iron  per  ton,  wHl 
average  for  the  year  ending  Deoember,  1063,  $83,  nuking  a  total  for  the  year,  of  $660,000. 
We  think  this  is  quite  an  item  for  the  "hackle  berry  knobs"  of  little  Jackson. 
The  membership  of  the  Society  is  89.    No  premiams  were  awarded  for  field  crops. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  Thirteenth  Annoal  Fair  of  the  Lake  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  thdr 
grounds,  on  the  80th  September  and  Ist  and  2d  of  October.  The  weather  was  good,  and  the 
attendance  larger  than  ever  before ;  470  members,  and  $583  taken  for  single  tickets.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  was  1,033— over  300  more  than  last  year.  Each  department  of  domes- 
tic Industry  was  well  represented.  The  number  of  entries  in  domestic  manufiuitnres  of  cotton, 
woolen  and  linen,  was  135.  The  show  of  ftuit  and  vegetables  was  very  attractive.  The  show 
of  cattle,  horses  and  swine  was  remarkably  good.  In  sheep  there  was  probably  a  better  exhi- 
bition than  ever  seen  at  any  county  Fair.  The  display  of  butter  and  cheese  was,  as  usual,  very 
oreditable  to  Lake  county.  The  Society  is  now  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  has  good  pleasant 
grounds  and  buildings. 


LICKING  COUNTY. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  Fdr 
grounds,  near  Newark,  Ohio,  on  the  80th  day  of  September  and  the  let  and  2d  days  of  October, 
1863.  The  Society  this  year  oflfered  about  seventeen  hundred  dollars  in  premiums,  and  of  this 
sum  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  was  awarded  to  exhiblters.  The  interest  felt  by  the  people 
of  this  county  in  Ihe  annual  county  Fair,  has  not  abated.  The  exhibition  of  horses  and  sheep 
evinced  great  and  steady  improvement  Hie  show  in  those  departments  was  excellent ;  In 
cattle,  good ;  and  in  most  other  departments,  Ailly  an  average.  The  Society  numbers  over 
three  hundred  members. 


LOGAN  OOUNIY. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Logan  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's grounds  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  on  the  6tb,  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October,  1863.  The 
prospect  for  a  good  Fair  and  a  large  amount  of  entries  was  good  until  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Fdr,  when  a  storm  set  in ;  it  became  very  cold,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  fire  in 
various  parts  of  the  grounds.  Notwithstanding  the  continued  rain  and  severe  cold,  quite  a 
number  of  entries  were  made  in  each  department— more  than  60  of  horses,  and  others  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  There  was  quite  a  competition  in  agricultural  implements,  especially 
plows.  Floral  Hall  was  well  filled.  The  exliibition  of  ftnit  was  excellent  The  paintings  were 
magnificent— more  than  40  fh>m  one  lady  (Hjrs.  Strong,  of  Northwood).  There  was  some  fine 
trotting  done ;  A.  C,  Jennings'  stallion  "  Mora,"  Irom  Urbana,  Ohio,  made  the  1>e8t  time.  J. 
E.  Smith  exhibited  the  best  thoroughbred  bull ;  J.  M.  Glover  some  of  the  best  thoroughbreds 
of  other  kinds.  The  principal  crops  raised  in  Logan  county,  are  wheat,  corn,  flax-seed,  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  Wheat  was  less  than  an  average  crop.  The  greatest  yield,  36  54-60  bush- 
els per  acre,  was  grown  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Leonard,  of  Liberty  township.  The  best  sample  of  wheat 
was  raised  by  John  Pollock ;  the  best  corn  by  Washington  Allen ;  the  best  oats  by  D.  [w . 
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M eGracken ;  the  bert  flax  seed  by  John  Bergen ;  the  best  potatoes  hj  Samael  Jeflfors.  The  beet 
hogs  were  exhibited  hj  Darid  Mlchnr,  of  Jefferson  township,  and  M.  Y.  Rowand,  of  EUrriaoa 
township.  In  coneeqaence  of  the  continned  wet  weather,  the  exhibition  of  sheep  was  nearlj  a 
Idlare. 


LORAIN  COUNTY. 

The  Serenteenth  Annnal  Fair  of  the  Lorain  Gonnty  Agricnltnral  Society  was  held  at  Eltyria^ 
on  the  7tb,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October,  1863.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  said  Society  had 
thoroughly  refitted  the  grounds,  and  made  every  necessary  preparation  for  a  snoeessftil  Fair. 
They  had  offered  liberal  premiums,  and  spared  no  expense  in  all  the  preliminary  arrangementa. 
But  the  weatheif,  over  which  the  officers  of  the  Society  had  no  control,  was  against  us ;  and  if 
any  week  from  September  1st  to  November  20th,  '63,  had  been  selected  for  the  Fair,  no  oim  week 
eould  have  exceeded  in  the  severity  of  the  weather,  both  in  regard  to  cold  and  rain,  the  one  hit 
upon  for  our  annnal  Fair.  The  second  and  third  days  of  our  Fair  the  wind  blew  cold,  and  the 
rain  came  down,  if  not  to  make  a  flood,  at  least  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  such  a  time  aa  tm 
almost  annihilate  our  Fair.  Still,  by  the  help  of  a  great  camp-lfare  kept  burning  night  and  day 
in  the  middle  part  of  ttie  Fair  grounds,  and  by  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  officers  and 
exhibiters,  the  Fdr  went  on.  The  entries  were  made,  the  awarding  committees  made  their  ex- 
aminations and  awards,  and  the  following  are  briefly  the  summing  up :  whole  number  of  entries^ 
961 ;  whole  number  of  members,  362.  Notwithstanding  our  many  set-backs,  our  Society  is  able 
to  pay  all  of  its  indebtedness.  This  shows  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  law,  which  allows 
•ounties  to  aid  regularly  law-complying  county  and  district  agricnltnral  societies,  to  help  carry 
them  through  just  such  difficulties  as  we  met  with  In  our  annual  experience  of  October,  1863. 
We  say,  after  our  experiences  at  our  annual  Fairs  of  1861  and  1863,  let  no  one  attempt  to  repeal 
that  law ;  for  the  weather,  upon  which  the  success  of  a  Fah*  greatly  depends,  is  beyond  the  eon- 
trol  of  the  officers  of  the  best  regulated  societieB.  The  general  condition  of  agriculture  in 
Londn  county  is  improving  and  encouraging.  The  progress  of  agriculture  in  our  county,  not- 
withstanding the  desolating  War  which  is  constantly  draining  all  surplus  help  from  our  fkrms, 
is  still  so  marked  as  to  be  a  source  of  mnch  gratification.  The  season  of  1863  was  marked  by 
BO  peculiar  characteristics.  In  regard  to  productiveness,  it  may  be  classed  as  about  an  average 
season.  The  weather  was  rather  cool  and  very  dry,  always  excepting  the  second  week  ifl  Octo- 
ber. But  take  the  season  all  in  all,  the  Lorain  agriculturists  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  It  is  with  them  as  well  as  it  is.  We  have  had  health,  and  the  earth  has  bi .  ught 
forth  in  sufficient  abundance  to  amply  reward  the  husbandman.  We  can  truly  say  that  cur  lot 
has  been  cast  in  pleasant  places.    Oars  is  a  goodly  heritage ! 


LUCAS  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  the  circular  received  by  this  Society,  we  proceed  to  forward  our  annoal 
report  The  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  were  verbal,  and  not  recorded  by  the 
awarding  commltteesi  The  principal  day  of  the  Fair  being  the  same  as  that  appointed  for  dis- 
'Irict  military  drill,  greatly  confused  the  exercises  of  the  exhibition.  This  Society,  ever  sinao^ 
its  organization,  has  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  difficulties,  which  at  its  inception  arose  prlft- 
dpally  from  the  unimproved  state  of  the  county,  and  periodically  either  from  the  financial  e»- 
barrasements  of  the  country,  or  the  abundance  of  patriotism  in  the  people,  the  latter  of  wbidw 
ior  the  last  three  years,  having  absorbed  nearly  every  other  question.  The  Society  numbers 
about  three  hundred  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  county,  and  at  this  present  writing  a  better  spirit 
and  more  detcrminatloD  it  manlAft  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  histoiy  of  thU  8oolo^, 
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Tb^proepeotBof  tiieSooIety  wegood^M  the  county  !b  bdiig  d#v«l^ped  In  agrlonkoial  Mid 
■eehanical  interesti.  Progr«BBion  k  the  osdw  of  the  day,  and  as  an  eyidence  we  have  adopted 
a  plan  for  the  porehaM  of  miitable  gronndfl,  which  is  no  email  undertaking  for  this  society,  hat 
which  will  be  more  fhlly  explained  by  our  repreeentatiye,  Pree.  W.  0.  EarL 

The  usefulneee  of  the  <vganization  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  year,  in  the  rapid  iu* 
proyement  of  prenuses,  Block  and  crops  of  all  kinds,  which  Is  yery  evident  in  this  county. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  embrace  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes.  Peas,  beans, 
hnckwheat,  barley,  rye  and  tobacco  have  been  planted  occasionally.  While  tobacco  is  recdv- 
lag  more  attention  than  fbrmerly,  it  has  not  been  an  entire  saooeas  this  year  in  conseqiuenoe  of 
tariyfroBts. 

We  cannot  give  the  aggregate  quantity  of  these  raised  in  the  county,  but  from  the  best 
« tewoes  of  information  we  estimate  the  wheat  crop,  compared  with  1862,  as  two-thirds ;  the  com 
iiop  as  one-thiTd,  the  average  of  wheat  being  about  12  boshels  per  acre,  and  of  corn  40  bnshelfl 
ef  ears.  Much  ii\)ury  resulted  to  wheat  from  the  attacks  of  the  Russian  fly  and  weevil,  while 
eon  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  early  frosts,  and  in  some  low  lands  entirely  killed,  or 
where  late  planted.  The  drouth  very  much  diminished  the  crops  of  hay  and  oats ;  the  former 
Mnglng  doable  ill  neual  price  in  our  markets. 

The  potato  twp  is  quite  an  institution  in  this  county.  There  has  been  no  defldenoy  in  the 
eupply  at  any  time,  and  evecr  year  the  quantity  exported  to  other  portions  of  the  States  is 
largely  on  the  increase^  Several  excellent  varieties  have  been  secured  which  have  the  desired 
qualities  of  productiveness,  long^Meping  and  fine  flavor,  and  commonly  yielding  two  or  tiiree 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  can  say  but  Uttle  respeotlng  the  live  stock  of  the  county,  further  than  that  horses  are 
being  much  improved.  The  breeders  and  raisers  of  cattie  are  bestowing  much  more  pains  to 
Mcure  the  best,  while  sheep  are  receiving  more  than  nsual  attention.  Bat  swine  do  not  hiave 
that  care  and  regard  which  are  essential  to  proper  growth  and  development,  yet  in  every 
hnnch  of  industry  the  progress  is  very  merited. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

Our  society  has  this  year  a  suiplns  of  about  one  hundred  dollars,  which  is  an  unprecedented 
Ihct  in  its  history.  This  was  the  case  the  last  year  to  a  less  extent,  and  is  attributed  by  us  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  '<  family  ticket^'  system,  so  general  with  county  societies,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  requiring  a  ticket  to  be  taken  upon  each  admistion,  as  I  explained  last  year  in 
my  report  to  you.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  we  do  not  register  all  persons  purchasing 
packages  of  tickets  as  members  of  the  society,  but  only  such  as  are  bona  fide  members  and 
cxhibiters,  and  so  our  list  of  memberships  is  much  smaller  than  usuaL  We  number  88  annual 
Members,  14  five  year  members,  and  2  lift  members. 

With  this  balance  in  the  treasury  and  the  good  feeling  which  exists  among  oor  people,  we  hope 
by  proper  management  to  extend  the  useiulness  of  the  society  still  more  and  more. 

Our  principal  crop  Is  com,  the  probable  amount  of  which  is  one  million  of  bushtlB,  wltii  an 
average  yield  of  thirty  bnshels  per  acre.  Wheat  Is  the  next  crop  in  Importance,  one  hundred 
and  fiAy  thousand  bushels  being  raised,  and  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  an  average. 

Eighteen  thousand  tons  of  hay  were  cut  from  about  sixteen  tnousand  acres.  The  crop  of'hi^ 
was  lighter  than  usual  by  one  fourth,  because  of  the  dry  weather  in  June,  while  the  frost  In 
August  injured  the  com  to  a  conmderable  extent 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  the  past  season  to  tobacco  culture,  and  it  wiU  prove  a 
l^ghly  remunerative  crop.    It  was  in  some  cases  iigured  by  frost,  but  not  materially  I  thfaiit 
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MAHONING  COUNTY. 

The  Bodety  held  its  eeyenth  amiaal  fair  on  the  6thy  Tth  and  Sth  da^B  of  October/ 1869.  7^ 
first  day  ifl  devoted  to  the  entering  and  registering  of  all  articles  and  stock  entered  for  ezhiil- 
ttoa.  The  exhibition  proper  takes  place  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  fair.  This  year  Uie 
two  days  which  were  devoted  to  the  exhibition  were  very  rainy  and  disagreeable,  bnt,  notwi^ 
Vtanding,  a  goodly  number  of  people  we  re  present  on  these  two  days.  The  ftJr  this  year  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  interestbg  ever  hdd  in  this  county 
had  the  weather  been  favorable. 

The  number  of  entries  this  year  was  not  large,  owing  to  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned . 
they  numbered  about  800.  "  ' 

Our  show  of  cattle  was  fblr,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  horses  and  sheep,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  larger  and  more  creditable  to  **  Little  Mahoning"  had  the  elements  flavored 
us.    Floral  Hall  was  an  ornament  and  success,  for  which  our  people  should  feel  proud. 

Our  farmers  have  devoted  considerable  Ume  and  expense  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  are  now  beginning  to  reap  their  harvest  ot  rewards.  Horses  are  raised  to  some  extent 
Boougfa  grian  is  raised  usoaUy  for  home  ooii8iimptioD«  and  some  to  send  abroad. 


MAKION  COUNTY.  « 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  MjaiioD  County  Agricujtu^  Sooiety  was  advertisedr,to 
be  held  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  days  of  September,  but  owing  to  the  election  excitementyifas 
postponed  to  the  aist,  ^d,  aa^  2dd,  days  of  October,  1863.  The  Fair  was  fully  up  to  ow  ex* 
peetatlons,  considering  tlMC<MiditioQ  of  stock,  and  shortness  of  crop& 

Total  number  of  entries,  29$.  There  was  no  oompetitloa  for  premiums  on  field  crops.  The 
number  of  members  for  1868  was  61. 

Marion  eounty  may  be  oonsidered  a  gnudng  and  grain  g^wing  couAty ;  the  southeni  9fiA. 
Boatheastera  to  grain  growing,  the  northern  and  western  tograaMi^  The  principal  crops  raised 
are :  corn,  hay,  wheat,  oatB,  buckwheat  and  rye ;  aU  crope  below  an  ftverikge  this  year. 


MEDINA  COUNTY. 

The  society  is  In  a  prosperous  condition,  more  so  than  ever  before,  and  is  doing  a  good  tUng 
in  the  way  of  stimulating  our  farmers  to  greater  exertions  in  farming  of  all  kinds,  especially 
in'the  products  of  the  daury,  and  in  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  And  sheep.  We  have  lAxxk  of 
the  various  kinds  mentioned  that  are  hard  to  beat  in  any  adjoining  county. 

The  principal  crops  raised  are  hay,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wheat.  In  good  seasons  we  can 
raise  good  crops  of  either  kind  mentioned,  but  we  have  not  got  a  good  wheat  soil.  I  cannot 
tell  the  amount  of  each  nJsed,  as  many  of  onr-farmers  won't  tell  for  fear  of  being  taxed  on 
their  crops.  Average  yield  per  acre,  hay,  1}  tons ;  com,  40  bushels  \  oats,  30  bushels ;  pota- 
toes, 100  bushels ;  and  wheat,  about  12  bushels  per  acre.  The  striking  characteristics  of  the 
previous  season  were  drought  and  fVost,  and  between  the  two  they  ibnidt  pretty  hard.  The 
insects  that  injure  crops  are  the  worm  in  tuples,  grasshoppers  and  weevil.  We  had  lar^^quan. 
tities  of  locusts*  through  this  section ;  trees  were  stung  by  them  very  badly,  but  I  rather  think 
It  is  a  help  instead  of  a  hurt,  as  many  of  our  farmers  neglect  pmnin^g  and  cutting  back  their 
fMt  Icees,  and  these  the  loonsts  were  very  severe  on ;  wherever  they  stuDg  a  limb  it  withered 
and  fell  o/r  in  a  few  daysi  I  think  it  will  be  the  means  of  their  raising  ^ger  and  better  crops 
effiroiilna  year  or  two.   Many  of  our  caltivators  of  grapes  in  thissectfon  tell  me  they  have  this 
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jatr  fixr  lh«  fini  time  dlsoorered  •  worm  on  tbdr  ylneB,  fhat  eftte  leayei  and  tender  mnnen,  and 
ib^  think  it  a  great  icjory.  Some  one  posted  in  grape  cnltnre  can  answer  eatis&ctorily  I  pre. 
aome.  We  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  in  this  ooanty,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  under, 
draining,  and  am  satlifled  that  if  onr  farmers  would  underdrain  more  the  frosts  would  not  affect 
their  orops  as  they  do  at  present ;  consequently  crope  would  nearly  double,  and  the  peach  crop, 
wfaidi  is  nearly  a  total  failure  here,  would  be  as  good  as  in  any  other  section  of  the  State.  We 
have  one  maniAtctory  of  drain  tile  In  this  county,  and  it  needs  some  one  to  convince  the  people 
9f  the  good  effects  of  draining  in  order  to  get  them  to  tiy  it ;  every  one  thinks  it  is  too  costly, 
when  in  ftct  it  is  the  best  outlay  they  can  make. 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  Fab*  of  the  Miami  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Troy, 
September  30th,  and  October  1st  and  2d,  1863. 

The  attendance  at  the  Fair  was  much  better  than  last  year.  The  ezhibiUon  of  horses,  cattle, 
Aeep,  and  swine,  was  equal  to  any  former  one. 

The  show  of  grain,  except  wheat,  was  not  as  good  as  usual,  and  vegetables  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  other  yeai&  The  Mechanical  department  was  well  represented.  The  show  of 
fruit  was  good. 

Tbe  whole  number  of  entries  was  704.    There  were  no  entries  forfhrm  or  field  crops. 

Hie  wheat  crop  of  this  year  was  ftilly  equal  to  any  other  harvested  in  the  county ;  it  was  not 
favored  in  the  least  by  insects,  rust,  or  smut.  Com  is  not  more  than  half  a  crop ;  the  drought 
of  June  and  July  prevented  it  from  maturing  before  the  early  frosts  of  September,  put  a  stop 
to  all  fhrther  growth.  Much  of  the  com  grown  on  the  clay  lands  will  be  of  little  use  except 
to  feed  stock  cattle.  Sorghum  and  potatoes  e«ch  half  a  crop.  Tobaoco*-4his  is  a  new  crop  for 
our  county ;  preparation  was  made  last  spring  to  put  out  a  large  crop  compared  with  last  year, 
bat  the  dry  weather  in  the  planting  season  prevented,  many  from  planting  as  much  as  they  in- 
tended. The  average  product  this  year  per  acre  is  about  800  pounds,  while  the  average  of  a 
good  year  is  1500  pounds.  The  kinds  planted  by  our  farmers  are  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Cuba 
seed  leaf.  Of  these,  it  is  thought  by  our  best  cultivators,  the  Connecticut  is  the  most  profit- 
able. The  Maryland  Broadleaf,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  gives  promise  of  being  a  valuable 
kind.  At  present  prices,  tobacco  is  the  most  remunerative  of  the  varlous^roductions  of  the 
founty.  The  fruit  crop  was  full  an  average  one ;  apples,  nor  in  fact  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  is 
raised  in  our  county  for  export,  and  unless  the  climate  should  undergo  a  great  change  it  i 
will  become  celebrated  for  its  fruit. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Tlie  twelfth  annual  Fair  of  the  Monroe  Connty  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  Woodsfidd 
ea  the days  of  October,  1863. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  Fair  being  rainy  and  cold,  prevented  a  large  attendance  w  a  great 
iraniber  of  entries ;  but  the  last  day  being  fair  the  attendance  was  very  encouraging.  Yet,  in 
a&  respects,  our  Fair  was  superior  to  that  of  last  year ;  and  oompaied  favorably  with  those 
held  in  time  of  peace,  and  under  the  most  favorable  auspices ;  so  that  we  are  encouraged  to 
Make  ftirther  efforts  to  preserve  our  organiaatioo,  liquidate  our  debt,  and  to  enlarge  te  osefU* 
MM  of  the  sooiefy. 
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The  display  of  abeep  was  the  best  heretofore  made  at  our  Fidr,  being  piinoipally  of  the 
SpanlBh  and  French  Merino  varietieey  illnetrating  a  ftot  patent  to  travelers  throagh  our  ooon^ 
that  onr  farmen  are  giving  mnoh  attention  to  growing  of  wool,  and  that  of  the  better  qnalltieib 

The  great  staple  ^roduots  of  this  coonty  are  tobaeco,  wheat,  oom,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and 
sorghnuL  The  grape  is  also  extensively  eoltivated,  espeeially  in  Switaerland  township,  where 
most  every  farmer  has  a  vineyard,.  The  vine  having  prodooed  abundantly  this  year,  %  larg* 
amount  of  wine  has  been  made. 

A  large  amount  of  flax  was  raised  in  tiiis  conaty  this  year  for  home  ooDsamptton,  in  view  ef 
the  preeent  high  prioe  of  ootton. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  Society  held  its  Fair  on  their  grounds  near  McConnelsville,  on  the  29th  and  8(Hli  of  Sep- 
tember and  1st  day  of  October,  1863.  The  weather  was  plea8ant,«nd,  nnder  all  the  disadvantaget 
incident  to  an  extremely  dry  season,  and  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  the  anticipation  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  was  fUlly  realized.  The  receipts  wen  snfBcient  to  pay  the  premimni 
awarded  and  the  expense  of  holding  the  Fair. 

Samuel  Harris  was  awarded  the  first  prendum  on  wheat  crop,  and  tiie  following  is  his  slate-' 
ment  detailing  mode  of  tillage,  Ac. : 

Samuel  Harris,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season  upon 
7|  acres  of  land,  measured  by  himself  and  Milton  Y.  Garvin,  and  that  the  quantity  of  wheat 
raised  thereon  was  273  bushels  and  21  pounds,  weighed,  and  that  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  is  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge :  The  ground,  alow 
creek  bottom,  was  sown  in  oats  in  1862 ;  the  rust  and  weevil  ruined  the  crop ;  I  then  burned 
the  straw  on  the  ground,  and  hauled,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  about  30  loads  of  manure  oa 
the  field,  and  spread  it  on  the  poorest  places,  where  it  was  the  most  needed ;  plowed  the  ground 
about  the  first  of  October ;  sowed  the  wheat  and  harrowed  it  in,  and  immediately  rolled  tha 
ground  with  a  common  wooden  roller ;  the  land  lies  so  low  that  It  overfiows  usually  from  four 
to  six  times  in  a  season;  bnt  a  part  of  the  ground  only  was  overflown  whilst  the  wheat  was 
growing,  but  where  it  did  overflow,  the  crop  was  much  the  best ;  the  wheat  is  what  is  called 
tiie  *' weevil  proof."  SAMUEL  HARRIS. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  17th  day  of  November,  1868. 

H.  DUNSMON,  J.  P. 

The  prospect  for  progress  and  usefulness  of  the  Society  is  good.  Since  the  organization  tiierv 
has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  county  of  stock,  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  exhibited 
at  the  Fairs ;  also,  the  display  of  manufactures  and  farm  implements  has  very  much  improved. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  tobacco ;  some  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  sorghum,  flax,  and  potatoes,  and  considerable  fhilt  In  consequence  of  extreme 
drought,  there  was  less  raised  per  acre  this  year  than  in  1862. 

The  number  of  member3  for  1863  is  236. 


MUSKINGUM  OOUNTY. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  county  shows  an  advance  upon  the  previ- 
ous year.  Improved  methods  of  tllliag  the  soil,  more  carefulness  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  and 
in  their  adiiptatioa  to  the  soil,  increased  use  of  labor  saving  and  economical  agricultural  imple- 
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lin  the  pliDttng  tnd  hwcltliig  of  the  oropi,  greater  attentioo  to  the  perfeetion  of  the 
hMedi  of  domestic  aoimals,  aod  more  intereet  meoifeeted  in  the  Boooeee  of  thoee  eogeged  ia 
•ItffleoltBrel  pnreoite,  ell  maJke  manillBit  the  trath  of  the  mying  that  **  the  world  does  move." 

fhe  unsettled  state  of  our  pabUc  affairs  hss  not,  periiap8»  slfcoted  ns  as  mvoh  as  was  feared, 
9ltte,  many  more  penons  might  and  woqld  hare  been  employed  had  they  been  here,  yet  the 
Boarcity  of  laborers  hat  caosed  many  a  one  to  appreciate  as  he  never  did  befoce,  the  nse  of  agri- 
ddtlval  implements  In  the  planthig  as  w^  as  in  the  gatherlDg  of  the  orons. 

The  long  and  severe  drought  of  the  past  season  most  materiajlly  lessened  the  crops  of  hay, 
oom,  potatoes,  and  fruits,  while  the  early  frost  brought  an  additional  share  of  disaster  to  the 
com  crop.  The  potatoe  bug  laid  the  fields  planted  with  that  esculent  under  severe  contribu- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  planters  did  not  realize  much  more  than  the  seed  planted.  The 
avenge  crop  of  com  will  not  probably  be  more  than  26  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  potatoes  have 
not  yielded  an  average  half  a  crop ;  bay  not  over  half  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

JThe  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  have  generally  been  good,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This 
la  more  especially  true  of  the  fqrmer.  The  ravages  of  the  midge  have  not  been  very  serious. 
ICare  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  putting  in  the  wheat  crop  than  formerly.  The  land  has 
hecfa  better  prsp^i^jdd  and  manured,  greater  care  exercised  in  sowing  and  in  the  selection  of 
seed,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  greater  results  were  realized  than  would  have  been  under  the 
^  riip-ahod  "  qvtem  of  ftrmbig.  In  addition,  farmers  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  fact  that 
twenty  acres  weU  Ihrmed  is  of  more  value  to  them  than  double  the  quantity  half  farmed  or  not 
temed  at  all.  Many  are  be(^nning  to  see  that  it  is  not  alone  the  quarUUif  of  land  under  culti- 
Vation  which  produces  the  best  results  unless  the  quaUtp  and  quantify  of  the  labor  and  manure 
expended  are  folly  commensurate  to  the  area  cultivated.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  is  about 
15  bushels  to  the  acre,  that  of  oats  about  20  bushels. 

^  The  condition  of  the  stock  interest  is  flattering.  Much  care  and  expense  have  been  employed 
ih  improving  sheep  especially,  although  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  hare  not  been  neglected. 
the  demand  for  wool  has  had  an  excellent  elTeot  in  turning  the  attention  of  our  **  sheep  men  ^ 
to  the  permanent  improvement  of  their  flocks ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  Fair  held 
&  Septembar  presented  as  many  fine  specimens,  and  of  as  good  a  quality  as  have  ever  been 
exhibited  on  any  similar  occasion. 

Our  **  cattle  men  "  have  not  been  derelict  in  endeavoring  to  improve  the  character  of  their 
herds,  although  they  have  not  kept  up  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  wool  de- 
partments. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ^  horse  men  "  t  At  the  Fair  wa  had  an  almndanoe  of  very  fine 
■pecimens  of  the  equine  race,  from  the  pure  thoroughbred  to  the  classes  that  do  not  olaim  such 
an  exhalted  position.  Indeed  the  **  horse  interest "  was  to  many,  the  paramount  interest  ot 
^e  occasion,  and  much  discussion  was  had  as  to  whether  that  interest  was  not  absorbing  every 
other,  and  whether  the  Fair  itself  had  not  degenerated  from  the  original  design  of  its  institu- 


ICuch,  very  much,  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  horse,  tie  is  a  noble  animal,  and  everybody 
loves  him.  Everybody  is  pleased  to  see  him  "  go,''  and  especially  if  that  going  is  ^*  fast,''  and 
is  anxious  to  be  present  when  his  trial  is  made.  Besides  this,  such  is  the  public  taste  for  such 
exhibitions  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  up  a  Fair  which  would  pay  expenses  and 
be  of  any  great  use  to  the  public  in  the  exhibition  of  farm  products  and  specimens  of  mechani- 
cal skill,  without  that  feature  in  some  form.  But  it  may  well  be  asked  if  the  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  these  trials  of  speed,  and  the  apparent  indifflBrenoe  of  the  public  to  look  upon  and 
appreciate  the  skill  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  result  of  the  patient  tiller  of  the  soil,  are  not 
producing  consequences  which  at  no  distant  day  wiU  **  use  up  "  the  Fair  as  an  instrument  for 
Increasing  and  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  Interests  of  com- 
munity? 

A  report  like  this  is  no  place  for  moralizing  upon  the  elRscts  of  such  esddbltiotts  any  flirther 
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than  the  aame  injorioaslj  affect  the  interest  of  the  pablic  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  ekill  of  oar 
m^ebMiioB,  and  the  prodooe  of  the  labor  of  the  agricaltorists ;  yet  the  qnestion  is  preeentei, 
ia  theiee  no  way  in  which  the  public  can  be  safBoiently  intereeted  to  giye  their  attention  to  ez« 
hibitions  manifestly  for  the  parpose  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  commonitf.. 
withoat  the  ii\jarioas  effects  following  or  attendant  upon  these  trials  of  speed  ? 

The  sorghum  crop  did  not  suffer  as  much  from  the  drought  as  was  feared,  but  it  is  thonglit^ 
that  the  early  ftost  materially  injured  it.  Nevertheless  thousands  of  gallons  of  syrup  were 
made,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  permanent  addition  of  the  sorghum  culture  to  that  of  othec, 
no^  dem<Histrated. 

The  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  grape  has  been  to  some  extent  iooreaaed.    We  have  ^^ 
had«  it  is  true,  **  the  gmpe  feyer,"  which  has  yislted  some  other  sections  of  our  State,  but  thai^ 
th«re  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  grape  is  a  gratifying  fact    Many  beautiful 
i^ftoimens  were  on  exhibition  at  our  Fair,  which  received  the  warmest  commendations. 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  past  year  was  much  less  than  that  of  1862,  nevertheless  we  had  a  toler* 
ahia  8«^y  qf  apples,  with  some  peaches,  pears,  and  small  fruit ;  very  fine  specimens  of  apples 
and  peaches  w«e  at  the  Fair,  and  such  an  interest  manifested  as  gave  evidence  that  the  hope  i%, 
not  ill  founded  that  the  future  of  the  froit  culture  will  be  a  great  advance  upon  the  past. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  the  ladles  elicited  warm  commendations  froa 
the  thousands  who  visited  our  Fair,  Hid  a  magnificent  collection  of  flowers  gave  an  additional 
feature  of  elegance  to  the  attractions  of  Floral  Hall. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  that  the  great  interest  which  the  Legislature  designed  to  encourage 
la  its  lairs  upon  the  eul^ct  of  agriculture,  have  not  declined  in  the  hands  of  this  sociefy,  but 
that  we  have  abundant  reason  to  take  courage  and  hope  on  and  toU  on  until  our  hopes  of  sat- 
iaig  these  great  interests  fully  appreciated  shall  to  a  considerable  extent  be  realised. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  society's  grounds  at  Sarabsville,  Oct  1st  and  2d,  1863.  TM« 
season  was  a  success,  conslderfng  the  circumstances  with  which  the  entire  country  Is  surrounded 
The  attendance  was  as  large  as  could  be  expected.  The  stock  exhibited  in  some  instances  waa 
tery  fine,  and  I  think  that  this  remark  may  apply  to  our  county  generally.  The  improvement 
ef  stock  in  onr  county  is  very  perceptible.  The  exhibition  of  poultry,  turn  implements,  aad 
domestic  manufactures,  about  as  usual.  The  fruit  crop  was  a  failure,  generally  q>eaking,  tboqgh 
Iftere  was  some  good  specimens.  Potatoes,  both  Irish  and  sweet,  and  pumpkins,  were  conrid- 
ered  a  fkilure,  though  there  were  a  few  fine  q>eclmen& 

The  principal  prodnetions  of  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay  and 
aorgum,  (the  aggregate  not  known.)  We  had  a  fine  wheat  crop  tills  year,  over  an  average. 
Corn  crop  on  low  lands  was  good,  and  a  large  crop  planted.  Quite  a  ehort  crop  of  hay,  on.  a»* 
count  of  the  drouth  ;  and  large  amounts  of  meadow  land  are  being  plowed  for  tobacco.  Tke 
«^op  of  tobacco  is  above  an  average.  The  sorghum  crop  was  beared  by  the  frost,  and  conse 
queutiy  falls  below  last  year,  though  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  oonn^r.  Oats  fair,  but  UtHe 
■owed.  Price  of  wheat,  $L0O ;  com,  66  cents ;  oats,  60  cents ;  potatoes,  76  cents  ;  hay,  $15.60 
per  ton. 
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OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

A  Gonnty  Fair  was  beld  at  the  fair  grounds  in  Port  Clinton  October  7th,  Sth,  and  9tfa,  1869^ 
There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest  manifested  in  the  suooees  ot  the  society,  and  for  im* 
prOTements  in  agriculture  and  tbe  different  breeds  of  animals. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  hay,  potatoes,  sorghnm, 
flax,  &c.  The  wheat  crop  was  good  in  quality,  and  about  an  arerage  crop.  Cora  was,  In  the 
ndddle  and  eastern  portions  of  tiie  county,  good  ;  in  western,  cut  by  the  August  and  Septem- 
Imsr  frosts,  about  an  average  yield  in  the  whole  county  put  together.  The  season  has  been  Teiy 
dry,  and  late  sown  crops  have  suffered  in  consequence.  Oats  were  quite  a  light  crop,  in  codm- 
faence  of  the  droutb,  and  the  crop  was  only  about  halt  Rye  not  much  nused,  but  good  what 
there  was.  Hay  light,  and  about  half  crop,  but  good  quality.  Potatoes  about  half  crop,  bat 
good  quality.  Sorghum,  an  increased  quantity  and  quality,  and  a  large  amount  of  syrup  made, 
and  of  the  best  quality.  Flax  has  been  raised  to  considerable  extent,  and  the  )ield  was  good* 
in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  4n\n  upon  our  labor  for  the  army  has  affected  our  farmers  to  a  considerable  extent,  bat 
by  the  employment  of  machines  they  have  made  up  to  a  certain  extent  tbe  drain,  and  all  feel 
in  good  spirit,  hoping  soon  for  the  return  of  the  blessing  of  peace. 


I  PAULDING  COUNTY. 

The  Paulding  County  Agrionltural  Society  advertised  their  Fair  to  lake  place  Thunday  and 
Friday  October  1st  and  2d,  1863. 

Thursday,  October  Ist,  opened  with  forebodings  of  its  soccess-Hrain  commenced  ftdliog  earty 
in  the  mcHming  and  continued  with  scarcely  an  intermission  until  night.  The  2d  opened  with 
a  ekiUtf  prospect  By  noon  a  number  of  entries  were  made  by  farmers  from  the  townships  of 
Crane  and  Carryall.  Emerald  township  was  represented  by  one  farmer,  leaving  nine  townships 
unrepresented,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1859.  In  1860  a  Fair  was  held  at  the  Junction  in  sidd  ooanty, 
which  was  partially  a  failure.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  but  little  done  on  account  of 
many  of  its  former  friends  being  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  the  existence  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  inclemency"  of  the  weather  during  the  two  days  of  the  last  Fair  prevented  a  foil  atten. 
dance.    If  we  had  fair  weather  at  that  time  we  wonld  have  had  over  100  members. 

The  prospects  of  the  Society  are  good.  We  are  confident  of  100  members  at  least  for  the  year 
1864.  With  a  few  changes  in  our  Board,  eo  that  we  will  have  a  working  Board,  our  success  is 
beyond  a  doubt 

Wheat,  very  good.  About  tbe  same  number  of  bushels  raised  as  in  1862.  Average  bushels 
to  the  acie,  15.  Corn,  not  any  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  frosts  and  drouth  destroyed  one- 
half  of  the  crop.    Oats,  very  little  raised.    Hay,  half  crop.    Potatoes,  ab^ut  fourth  a  crop. 

The  scarcity  of  hands  occasioned  by  the  war  Is,  or  has  been,  a  serious  drawback  in  agrionl* 
Sore  in  this  county.  Althongh  many  of  the  farmers  remaining  redoubled  their  exertions  during 
ike  last  season,  their  efforts  availed  but  littie,  by  reason  of  the  drouth  and  the  frosts. 

An  inflnx  of  about  100  fanners  this  fall  will  (ell  in  the  future.  The  high  prices  for  provisions, 
•ad  the  easy  access  to  money,  have  stimulated  this  branch  of  industry. 


PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 

There  was  no  competition  for  crops  at  our  Fair.    The  number  of  members  is  about  360. 
The  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  present    The  number  of  entries  for  1863  ex- 
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Meded  those  of  1862  by  aboat  200.  Itstill,  on  aocoiuit  of  the  war,  DeOIb  far  behind  preoedlnc 
yean.  We  truBi  that  in  the  Aitore  It  will  be  better.  The  sorpliu  left,  after  paying  prenuume, 
was  applied  to  the  payment  of  an  old  debt  of  the  Society  of  several  years  standing.  There  is 
still  about  $100  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  following  are  the  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain  by 
Inquiry: 

Wheat,  86,000  acares ;  15  bushels  per  acre.  Com,  64,000  acres ;  35  bushels  per  acre.  Oats, 
14,000  acres ;  20  bushels  per  acre.  Bye,  450  acres ;  15  bushels  per  acre.  Hay,  7,500  tons. 
Sorghum,  850  acres;  82,000  galls,  syrup.  Maple  sugar,  29,000  lbs.;  4,600  galls,  syrup. 
Broom  Com,  2,000  acres  |  yield  per  acre  not  known. 

The  season  was  dry,  especially  in  May ;  Heavy  frost  in  August,  which  injured  com  in  cer- 
tain localities.  Grasshoppers  plenty.  The  wheat  in  the  ground  looks  fine ;  never  better  than 
at  present  * 

I  have  complied  with  y  Oiir  circular  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  estimates  of  crops  are  as 
near  the  average  as  possible.  8ome  farmers'  wheat  will  average  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
the  common  average  is  about  15  bushels.  Farming  is  carried  on  so  loosely,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  this  county,  that  it  is  impossile  to  arrive  at  the  exact  troth  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


P0BTA6E  OOUNTT. 

The  ISghteenth  Annual  Fair  of  our  Society  was  held  at  Ravenna  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and 
f  th  days  of  October,  1863,  and  I  regret  to  say  proved  any  thing  but  a  sncceBs.  The  weather, 
like  that  on  the  two  preceding  Fairs,  was  extremely  unpropritious,  which,  of  itself,  aside  from 
other  causes,  would  have  ruined  any  exhibition.  Prior  to  the  Fair  everything  looked  encour- 
aging. The  entries  were  nnuaually  n^meron8|  especially- in  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  our  Direo* 
tors  felt  sanguine  that  our  Society  was  about  to  resume  its  youth.  The  result,  however,  has 
proven  the  fallacy  of  our  hopes,  and  we  now  have  become  convinced  that  the  insurmountabU 
obstacles  to  our  progress  must  be  removed,  or  the  Society  must  disband.  These  obetacles  are, 
first,  township  societies;  second,  a  rival  county  society ;  third,  jealousy  toward  us  among  the 
old  members  and  officers ;  and  fourth,  the  cloee  proximity  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  very 
successful  and  interest  absorbing  "  State  Fair." 

Indeed  it  seems  to  us,  who  have  labored  so  long  and  so  ardnously  to  keep  the  breath  of  Ufa 
in  the  old  institution,  that  our  labor  has  been  in  vain,  and  that  the  Portage  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society  may  now  be  considered  in  "  Articulo  Mortis." 

However,  a  new  Board  may  succeed  in  bringing  it  back  to  life.  May  success  crown  their 
efforts.    The  number  of  the  present  members  is  eighty-four. 


PBEBLE  COUNTY. 

The  Preble  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  annual  TbIt  on  the  29th  and  SOth  days  of 
September  and  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  1863.  It  was  with  no  bright  prospects  of  great 
•access  that  the  managers  of  our  Society  decided  on  holding  a  fair  the  past  season,  but  after  tall 
oonsideration  it  was  thought  best  for  the  interest  of  the  Society  and  good  of  agriculture  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  an  annual  fair,  as  a  failure  would  not  be  so  bad  as  no  effort  at  all,  and 
we  might  be  sucoessfU. 

The  number  of  entries  was  large  In  most  of  the  departments  on  our  fair  grounds,  and 
\  seemed  to  be  quite  a  healthy  interest  manifested  by  the  produce .  .  . . ;  i  .  i  .    . .     . 
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tiimltiinil  depurtiileiiUi,  n  ftl0o  in  floe  and  fast  hones,  large  hogs,  and  fine,  long  and  vAM^ 
wt>oled  Bheep.    And  then  the  ladiea  were  with  as  with  fiowera,  preserree  and  preserved  frnft, 
sdgar,  molasses  and  honejr,  wines,  jellies,  jams,  needle,  shell  and  wax  work,  and  all  the  thounaA^ 
and  one  fine  things  so  neoessary  in  getting  np  a  good  display  at  a  i^ir. 

The  weather  was  fine  on  the  two  trst  days  of  onr  Mr ;  tiie  third  we  had  rain  withont  oeai 
tion  from  early  morning  until  night— a  clear  loss  of  at  least  three  hundred  dollars  to  us  w$» 
that  rainy  Fair  day ;  the  fourth  day  was  pleasant  and  the  Mt  closed  to  the  saiiafectioa  of  ail, 
allid  everybody  said  it  was  good  fbr  us  to  be  there. 

The  past  season  wad  one  of  unusual  drouth  in  Preble  oounty.    The  wheat,  oats  and  flax  ataft 
were  a  good  crop,  fully  an  average  ;  com  potatoes  and  sorgho,  a  poor  half  crop. 

When  this  accursed  rebellion  is  put  down,  and  peace  dawns  upon  our  country,  we  can  haw  a 
I&Lt  financially  successfhl— an  improvement  upon  what  we  used  to  hava. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY,: 

The  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Putnam  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  our  Adr 
grounds,  at  Ottowa,  September  29th  and  80th,  and  Octobler  1st,  1863.  The  attendance  waa 
good,  considering  the  distracted  state  of  our  eountty,  political  excitement,  and  the  fact  thai 
there  were  two  regimental  musters  in  our  oounty  on  the  first  day  of  our  fidr.         * 

The  Board  having  adopted  the  rule  requiring  all  entries  to  be  made  on  the  first  dl^y,  «m- 
ifequently  a  great  many  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  competing  fbr  premiums.  Hie 
exhibition  of  horses  was  good ;  the  showing  of  cattle  better  than  last  year,  although  no* 
BO  many,  but  of  finer  quality  and  better  breed.  In  sheep  and  hOfSfi  there  to  a  decided  impivr#' 
ment  Farmers  are  becoming  convinced  that  it  is  cheeper  to  raise  good  stock.  Of  the  breeit 
of  sheep  the  French  Merino  is  the  most  popular  with  our  wool  growers. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  hay,  &»,  Owing  la 
die  dryness  of  the  season  wheat  was  light  and  the  hay  crop  short  Oats  was  light  in  soma 
localities,  partiularly  on  clay  soil,  were  much  iE^nred  by  '<  yellow  midge,"  or  lice.  Com  waa 
blkdly  injured  by  f^ost,  and  not  over  half  a  crop. 

Of  fruits  we  had  a  good  showing  for  the  season  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  eta 

Potatoes— crop  light.  There  were,  however,  a  few  specimens  of  sweet  and  yam  poteiaei 
&at  excelled  anything  we  have  seen  in  this  latitude. 

The  ladies'  department  was  filled  up  with  fancy  and  the  more  substantial  household  and  mkh 
nfactured  articles,  and  to  their  enterprize  must  be  attributed  a  good  share  of  the  success  of  our 
Society  the  present  year.  Our  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  oonditton,  notwithstanding  a  larga 
number  of  its  friends  are  in  the  army.  During  the  past  year  the  balance  due  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Society  has  been  paid,  and  a  good  substantial  hall,  26  by  60  feet,  has  been  built,  and  soma 
other  minor  improvements  have  been  made. 

We  are  out  of  debt  and  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  interest  manifested  by  a  olaai  of 
farmers  who  have  heretofore  taken  no  part  in  onr  fidrs. 


BIOHLAND  COUNTT. 

to  awardt  w«re  made  fbr  Improvemehts  in  agricnltuiQe  and  hottsdiold  aumafiMtarii, 
As  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  county,  the  Board  are  of  Ihe  oylaloa  that  oar  1 
an  every  year  are  ftrming  better  and  more  in  accordance  with  Boientifio  principles. 
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SANlitTSKT  COUNTY. 

Oar  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  was  heH  oa  the  Society's  groonds,  at  Fremont,  on  the  7th,  8th  and 
9th  days  af  October.  The  weather  being  very  nnfayorable,  the  attendance  was  not  bo  large  as 
nnaL  Namber  of  membersy  261.  T|iere  were  about  three  hundred  entries  made  in  the  differ- 
ent departmenta  The  show  of  horses  was  good,  and  a  creditable  improyement  manifested. 
Owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather,  there  were  but  few  cattle  exhibited,  but  they  were  of  the  best, 
fiHiort  Horn  and  Devon,  with  good  grades,  which  marked  an  imj^royement  in  that  department 
The  show  of  sheep  and  hogs  was  not  la^j^  but  of  desirable  blood.  The  poultry  interest  was 
r^resented  by  the  exhibition  of  a  few  good  specimens.  The  farm  and  garden  products  exhib- 
ited in  Agrionltoral  Hall  w^e  very  creditable  to  the  exhibition.  Our  new  Mechanic  Hall  pre- 
■emted  many  fine  specimens  of  mechanism,  ikrm  and  household  implements,  etc.  Floral  Hall 
was  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  was  the  receptacle  of  fine  specimens  of  firuit,  household  fabrics, 
paintings,  drawings,  fancy  work,  etc.,  etc,  but  owing  to  the  early  frosts  the  display  of  flowers 

I  quite  small 
Com,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  other  late  crops  were  injured  considerably  by  the  frost 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

The  Seneea  Coontj  Agricultural  Society  held  their  twelfth  annual  Fair  at  Tiffin  on  the  80th 
of  September  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  October,  1863. 

'  The  weather  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  was  reiy  unpleasant,  which  caused  the  Fair  to  be  less 
^bcoessflil,  financially,  than  herotofore.  There  was,  howerer,  a  &ir  attendance,  and  a  medium 
Bumber  of  entries. 

Although  there  was  not  so  much  interest  manifested  in  the  last  annual  Fair  of  our  society, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  department  was  caused  by  the  same  being  di- 
xeeted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  endeayoring  to  supply  the  wants  and  alleviate  the 
inffefings  of  the  brave  men  la  the  Union  army. 

The  principal  agricultoral  productions  in  our  county  are  wheat,  oats,  com,  hay,  clover-seed, 
#001,  hones,  cattle,  swine  and  poultry.  The  yield  was  an  average  crop  in  wheat,  but  in  con- 
■squence  of  the  drouth  the  yield  of  com,  oats  and  hay  was  light  There  was  very  little  com- 
plaint of  Injury  to  crops  by  insects. 


SHELBT  OOUNTT. 

.  The  fourth  annual  Ftdr  was  held  at  the  grounds  of  the  Shelby  County  Iilstftute  on  the  23d, 
2ith,  and  26th  days  of  September,  1863. 

The  managers  have  so  improved  the  grounds  and  track  that  It  will  compare  fhvorably  with 
i&y  grounds  in  the  State. 

The  entries  this  year  were  635,  showing  an  increase  over  former  years.  The  preminmi 
awarded  were  286. 

The  exhibition  of  field  crops  was  very  good  for  the  season. 

The  show  of  horses  was  yeiy  fine,  showfaig  a  gradual  improvement  In  ihat  line. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  not  as  good  as  the  interests  of  the  county  would  demand. 

^e  show  of  hogs  was  large  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 

The  exhibition  of  Merino  sheep  was  hard  to  beat ;  we  now  claim  that  Shelby  county  can 
Acw  as  good  sheep  as  any  bounty  in  the  State,  and  I  will  h«re  state  ihat  eight  hundred  dolla^ 
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was  offered  and  refttsed  Ibr  a  spring  lamb  on  ezhiUttoa  at  oar  Fidr,  and  we  haye  more  of  Iba 
same  qoalitj. 

The  mechanical  department  shoved  an  improvement  over  former  years. 

The  frnit  on  exhibition  was  very  fine ;  the  specimens  showed  hj  J.  G.  Coe  A  Oa,  of  peMi, 
peaches,  and  grapes,  wonld  be  hard  to  beat  at  any  Fair,  and  was  the  best  advertisement  for 
their  trees  and  vines  possible. 

The  crops  in  Shelby  connty  were  not  near  an  average.  The  wheat,  thongh  of  ezeeUenft 
qnalityt  will  fall  short  one-thbd.  Com,  owing  to  the  droatfa  and  early  frost,  will  not  average 
over  half  crop.  Oats  was  also  very  light,  and  was  attacked  with  a  red  kind  of  lice,  which  gare 
many  of  the  fields  a  red  appearance.  Potatoes,  not  over  half  crop,  and  generally  smally  and 
In  portions  of  the  county  the  vines  were  destroyed  with  the  bng.  The  projects  for  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  next  season  is  good,  as  it  was  generally  got  in  in  good  order  and  has  grown  wtiL 


STAEK  COUNTY. 

The  thirteenth  annnal  Fair  of  the  Stark  Ooanty  Agricnltoral  Sode^  was  held  on  the  Tth, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  days  of  October,  186S. 

The  ofBcers  had  some  hesitation  abont  holding  a  Fair  this  year  on  aoconnt  of  the  excitement 
In  the  country,  bat  we  have  abandance  of  proof  of  the  nnabating  interest  felt  by  onr  people  In 
agricnltaral  exhibitiens,  notwithstanding  the  first  day  opened  with  a  drenching  rain,  and  coa- 
tinued  almost  without  intermission  unUl  the  close  of  the  Fair. 

The  number  of  entries  was  a  little  less  than  usual,  but  the  attendance  was  very  good,  and 
we  had  every  promise  of  an  unusually  large  and  interesting  exhibition,  ontU  the  rain  set  in  and 
cooled  the  ardor  of  many  on  their  way  to  the  grounds. 

On  the  second  day  notice  was  given  of  a  continuance  another  day,  but  the  fourth  proved 
little  better  than  the  previous  three,  and  we  closed  up  in  a  pouring  rain. 

Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  although  we  raise  a  fair  proportion  of  rye^ 
barley,  buckwheat,  meadow  grass,  flax,  sorghum,  etc.  Oar  yield  of  wheat  the  past  season  wonld 
reach  an  aggregate  of  400,000  bushels,  fh>m  less  than  24,000  acres.  There  was  no  insect  trou- 
bled our  fields  of  wheat  the  past  season—the  weevil,  having  for  the  past  few  years  played  sad 
havoc  with  this  grain,  have  now  nearly  disappeared.  Our  oats  crop  yielded  better  than  in 
1862,  in  which  year  we  had  an  aggregate  of  276,688  bushels,  f^om  8,902  acres,  or  a  trifle  over 
90  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  was  very  severely  injared  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  county 
by  drouth,  and  late  corn  was  damaged  by  early  fV^osts,  yet  on  the  whole  we  shall  not  fall  far 
short  of  last  year-s  crop,  which  was  369,131  bushels  from  10,074  acres.  Buckwheat  was  nearly 
a  total  loss,  by  frost ;  not  being  extensively  raised,  its  loss  is  scarcely  felt— our  aggregate,  in 
bushels,  for  1862,  being  only  1,081.  Of  grass  lands  we  have  about  80,000  acres,  yielding 
40,000  tons  of  hay ;  was  damaged  severely  by  drouth.  We  manufactured  from  100  to  120,000' 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  and  probably  10,000  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  Potatoes  are  a  good 
crop,  yielding  about  100,000  bushels  in  the  county  annually.  Of  butter  we  manufiutute. 
700,000  pounds ;  cheese,  132,000  pounds,  its  manufacture  being  conflned  to  three  or  four  town- 
ships. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  county  have  agriculturists  endeavored  more  to  better  their  con- 
dition financially  and  intellectually,  so  that  by  these  important  aids  they  can  more  successftilly 
prosecute  their  vocation.  Although  war,  with  its  attendant  evils,  has  drawn  largely  upon  all 
classes  of  society,  yet  none  feel  it  less  than  our  farmers.  Machinery,  to  a  great  extent,  has  sop- 
plied  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  ready  sales  at  high  prices,  our  farmers 
have  put  forth  renewed  efforts,  thus  bencfltUng  themselves  financially,  and  aiding  materially  in 
ftirniehing  winding  sheets  for  rebels,  and  for  rebellion  a  grave  deep,  even  beyond  resoireotlon. 
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TUSOABAWAB  COTOTY. 

The  Fourteenth  Aninial  Fidr  of  tlds  Society  was  held  on  their  grounds,  near  Oanal  Dorer, 
•n  the  6th,  Tth,  Sth  and  9th  days  of  October,  being  one  daj  longer  than  adyertised,  on  account 
•f  rain  daring  the  first  day. 

The  hit,  in  some  departments  was  very  creditable,  and  the  attendance  was  very  good.  The 
riieep  department  showed  a  decided  improTement,  and  would  compare  fayorably  with  the  State 
Fair  in  qnality-Spaniah  being  the  yarietj  at  the  head  of  the  list 

There  was  487  entries,  and  $4S7  in  premiums  drawn.  Total  receipts,  $692.98,  which  was 
4nly  distributed  on  preminms  and  indebtednesSi 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

The  Trumbull  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  hix  on  September  29th  and  SOth,  and  Oo- 
tober,  1st,  1863.  Our  speoimeus  for  crops  were  not  competed  ibr.  Onr  show  of  stock  and  yeg- 
etables  were  good.    Our  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

'  The  Union  County  Agricultural  Society  respectftiUj  submit  their  annual  report  tat  the  year 
1868. 

There  were  no  competitors  for  premiums  on  orope  at  the  last  Fair. 

The  Society  has  not  been  so  prosperous  the  past  year  as  it  was  some  years  since ;  but  is  de- 
termined to  struggle  on,  with  the  confident  hope  that  with  returning 'peace  It  will  again  pros- 
per as  formerly.  The  Society  has  done  much  to  improye  the  agriculture  of  the  county;  and 
there  is  bef6re  it  a  wide  field  for  future  usefblness.  When  fiumers  come  to  appreciate  the  use* 
fulness  of  such  Sodeties  all  thought  of  their  going  down  may  be  giyen  up.  Eyery  obsenrant 
person  has  marked  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country  In  a  few  years  as  to 
the  position  of  fhrmers  in  society.  Formerly  they  were  fcarcely  recogniied  by  polite  society 
as  fit  for  their  associations.  Now  they  stand  in  the  yery  firont  ranks  of  society.  Agricultural 
Societies  haye  done  much  to  produce  this  change ;  and  if  farmers  would  maintain  their  present 
position  in  society,  they  must  sustain  these  organisationa  The  yanity  which  was  formerly  so 
common  of  liying  without  work,  or  making  a  pretence  of  doing  it,  has  giyen  place  to  a  noble 
emulation  to  be  known  as  the  most  skillftil  worker  in  some  branch  of  useful  or  elegant  labor. 
That  labor  is  not  disgraoefhl  may  now  be  considered  a  settled  public  sentiment  If  this  desi- 
fuUe  state  of  things  is  to  be  made  permanent,  those  who  labor  should  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
•onne  that  tiiey  are  to  deyote  a  few  days  eyeiy  year  to  sustaining  those  means  which  giye  dig- 
nity to  industry.  If  they  do  this,  agricultnral  fUrs  will  soon  be  regarded  as  indispensable; 
•ad  to  this  yiew  of  them  should  the  public  mind  be  educated. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Society  is  about  two  hundred. 

The  principal  crops  haye  been  so  fluently  stated  in  these  reports,  and  yary  so  little  fWmi 
year  to  year,  that  the  shortest  possible  statement  will  now  be  made.  The  principal  crops  are 
hay,  com,  whert,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  and  they  Atand  in  importance  as  here  named. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  extreme  drouth,  which  greatly  damaged  the  hay,  com,  oats 
sod  potatoes,  and  other  summer  crops.  Wheat  was  comparatiyely  light  owing  to  its  haying 
been  ihwen  out.  A  fhwt  in  July  destroyed  some  fields  of  corn  when  about  as  high  as  a  horse's 
Mly.    Another  ftati  late  in  August  greatly  damaged  all  the  com  of  the  county. 

Hmts  has  been  no  ipeoial  damage  to  anything  by  insecUL 
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Our  coonty  ib  Hut  Improyiog  a^^  )9enyui«g  ia  s()|Ni]Atien.  The  Aflantie  and  Great  Westen 
railway  enters  the  county  near  the  northeast  corner  and  passes  southwesterly  through  the 
county  for  more  than  twenty  miles— most  of  the  way  through  the  woods.  This  will  open  up  a 
yery  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  add  greatly  to  the  flncilities  for  riiipping  produce. 


WARBIN  COUNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Warren  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  24ihy 
26th  and  26th  of  September. 

The  Board  has  no  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improyements 
in  agriculture,  as  there  were  no  entries  made  for  the  same  the  past  year. 

The  Board  has  nothing  of  interest  to  repoi^t  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  The 
Society  numbers  about  800  members,  being  quite  a  decrease  from  former  years,  owing  partly 
to  the  ezciteiDent  of  the  day,  and  ehie4y>  as  growing  out  of  this  excitemeiii,  the  failure  to  hold 
a  Fair  the  two  preyious  yean.  The  projects  of  the  Society  are,  neyertholess,  &yorable  to  pro- 
gress and  usefulness,  and  the  Board  flatter  themselyeB  tl»it  tM  next  9jmufil  report  will  exhibit 
a  degree  of  prosperity  equal  to  any  former  year. 

Com,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay  and  pptfitpes,  are  the  principal  crops  of  the  county.  Ap- 
proximating to  these  are  sorgho  and  tobacco,  and  these  are  engaging  the  attention  of  farmers 
with  an  interest  increasing  eyery  year.  T^e  following  is  a  Mr  estimate  of  the  amount  of  some 
of  the  crops  raised  the  past  year,  together  with  the  ayerage  yield  per  acre,  to  wit :  Corn,  16,- 
1^00,000  bushels,  ayerage  yield  iO  bushels ;  wheat,  650,000  bushels,  ayerage  yield  14  bushels ; 
barley,  68,000  bushels,  ayerage  yield  29  bushels;  hay,  14,600  tons,  ayerage  yield  H  iaoB} 
potatoes  56,000  bushels,  ayerage  yield  70  bushels.  Of  sorgho  and  tobacco  the  Board  are  una- 
ble at  present  to  giye  the  product  The  preyious  season  was  characterised  by  drouth  in  the 
early  part,  causiog  lute  planting,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  replanting.  The  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son was  fayorable  until  the  remarkable  ihwts  of  August  and  September  made  their  appearance^ 
whioh  resulted  in  damage  to  the  com,  tobacco  and  sorgho  crops. 


WATNB  COUNTY. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  fhir 
grounds,  near  Wooster,  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October,  186^  But  owing  to  the  in- 
cessant runs  for  a  number  of  days  before  and  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  Mr,  our  exhibitiott  bid 
fur  to  be  an  entire  ftilnre,  it  raining  so  hard  on  the  first  day  that  neither  officers  or  exhibiters 
went  to  the  fair  grounds— but  fortune  f^yored  us  on  the  second  day,  the  clouds  comparaflyely 
dispersed;  and  the  second  and  third  days  proyed  more  fayorable.  Owing  to  this  clrcumslanoe 
the  entries  were  not  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  managers  by  about  <me-half.  The  member- 
ship was  also  much  diminhdied,  the  sale  of  flimily  iii^ets  did  not  exceed  fillfcy  per  cent  of  the 
preyious  year,  f  he  transient  ylsitors  were  diminished  in  like  proportion,  consequently  our  r«* 
eeipts  were  yery  meager.  The  managers  were  fewrta\  that  the  effbrts  of  186S  would  leaye  the 
Society  considerably  in  debt,  but  we  now  hope,  with  economical  management  of  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  the  Society,  with  what  little  surplus  there  was  in  the  treasury,  to  be  able  to  dischaigt 
all  legitimate  claims  against  the  society.  ,     . 

The  present  board  of  managers  do  not  by  any  means  feel  discouraged  as  to  tiie  future  sncceai 
of  the  Society,  on  account  of  our  comparatiye  fkilore  this  year,  as  it  was  wholly  on  aceoftnt  of 
the  inclement  weather,  as  the  members  and  citisens,  prior  to  the  rains,  snodlteted  more'  thao 
their  usual  interest  in  the  welfiue  of  the  Sode^. 
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The  arttcles  on  exhlldtion  ware  np  to  the  ataj4Ard  of  oUlisr  yeiMn  in  quality ;  in  many  artl* 
•lea  theiie  seems  to  be  a  decided  anaoal  improvement,  more  especiall/  in  horeeB,  mules  and 
.f  sheep,  sharp  competition  haying  grown  np  between  the  producers  of  those  classes  of  stock. 

The  mechanical  interest  is  fiist  gaining  ground,  and  is  being  developed  more  and  more  eveiy 
year. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  as  follows :  Wheat,  oom.  rye,  oats,  potatoes 
and  grass. 

Wheat-^the  leading  article—a  medium  crop  ;  a  good  quality  of  grain ;  injured  by  drouth  in 
fall  of  186^,  and  frosts  and  wet  In  the  winter  of  1868 ;  arerage  yidd  would  not  exceed  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre. 

Corn— « light  crop,  being  injured  by  drouth  In  early  part  of  the  season,  with  early  fhwts  in 
the  fall ;  the  yield  Is  light  and  quality  rather  inferior ;  average  yield  about  thirty-five  bushels 
per  acre. 

Hay  crop  light ;  icjured  by  cS&rly  drouth,  early  in  the  spring ;  yield  will  not  exceed  li  tol) 
if^oB  per  acre— was  pat  np  in  fine  condition. 

Oats  was  iigured  by  spring  dronth  and  insect ;  yield  28  to  30  bnshels  per  acre. 

Barley  was  ii^ured  in  lilce  manner ;  yield  al>out  25  bushels  per  acre. 

Sugar  cane  was  considerably  above  an  ordinary  crop,  but  was  materially  iigured  by  early 
frosts ;  the  quantity  of  syrup  was  somewhat  ai)ove  other  years,  but  the  quality  was  not  so  fine* 
The  production  of  this  article  is  materially  on  the  increase. 

Potatoee-r-a  fair  crop ;  quality  good ;  average  yield  wonld,  perhaps,  reach  125  bushels  per 
Mre.  Other  articles  of  vegetables  somewhat  below  the  osual  sveiage,  OEWiog  to  the  dry 
weather  that  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  season. 

The  exhibition  of  apples  was  mneh  in  excess  of  other  years,  the  Tarietiss  being  mnch  increyed 
and  the  quality  improved.  Our  county  Uds  fidr  to  become  one  of  the  leading  finiit  growing 
sonnties,  included  in  ti^e  baokbone  range. 

The  peach  crop  was  short,  but  there  was  some  very  fine  specimens  flochibiM. 

Pears— there  has  not  been  that  attention  paid  to  the  onltivation  of  this  fhiit  that  its  y^ue 
demanded.  The  last  few  years,  however,  are  dhrecting  more  attention  to  the  cnltore  of  that 
'delidoas  fruit. 

Grapes  are  now  attraoting  considerable  attention.  Almost  eveiy  individnal  in  town  and 
.  aevtttiy  are  supplying  themselTes  with  grapes,  of  the  finest  and  best  yarieti^ ;  piany  of  which 
« aiie  produdog  the  finest  specimens  of  most  delicioBS  Ihiits. 

Strmwbeiries,  the  prodaction  of  which  only  a  few  yisars  since,  was  entirely  anknown  in  this 
county,  has  now  become  the  common  inquiry,  "How  are  yonr  str*Wbecries  doing?"  th^  re- 
ply is,  generally,  "  Doing  well ;"  while  almost  every  ifomily  can  boast  of  the  delicacy  and  lux* 
«ry  of  strawberies  and  cream  ;  besides,  considerable  quantities  are  produced  for  sale.        ^ 

Other  fine  fruits  are  gaining  rapid  favor  iu  their  production. 

There  was  no  competition  for  premiums  on  field  crops  this  faXL 

The  membership  this  year  only  reached  216.  The  Society  feel  gratified  with  their  fojfmer 
•nd  present  efforts ;  being  out  of  debt,  while  owning  their  small,  yet  beautiful  fair  grounds,  of 
sight  aores,  within  the  corporate  iiraito  of  Wooster,  worth,  perhaps,  about  $4,000. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Williams  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  at  Bryan, 
on  September  SOfch  and  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  1863. 

There  was  not  much  competition  the  past  year  on  field  crops  at  our  fair,  but  there  is  evid^tly 
an  increasing  interest  manifested  in  our  county  In  the  proper  management  of  farms,  and  in  the 
•altivatton  of  field  crops.    Notwithstending  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  war,  and  that  6  (hi 
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great  subject  of  interest  to  &e  whole  people,  yet  we  think  there  has  been  as  much  interest  as 
could  be  expected  in  the  exhibition  of  agricultaral  products  at  our  fair. 

The  Society  now  numbers  178  members,  and  the  prospects  of  its  useftilnen  and  proeperi^  is 
■8  encouraging  as  it  ever  has  been  sinoe  the  Society  was  organised. 

The  principal  ciope  raised  in  the  county  for  the  last  year  are  as  fbllows : 

Wheat,  a  fair  average  crop,  and  but  little  complaint  of  injury  from  insects,  and  will  avev- 
age  not  te  from  16  bushels  per  acre. 

Com,  a  veiy  light  crop,  much  iigured  by  the  early  frost,  which  occurred  on  the  SOth  and  Slst 
of  August;  average  amount  per  acre  not  far  frt>m  20  bushels,  and  mostly  poor  al  that 

Grass,  light  average,  not  more  than  1  ton  per  acre. 

Oats,  not  extensively  ndsed,  and  less  than  an  average  crop. 

Fruit— there  is  beginning  to  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  oar  county 
and  vicinity,  and  the  past  year  there  was  a  fidr  average  yield. 

Barley,  not  much  raised,  and  below  an  average  crep. 

Sorghum  ^as  quite  extendvely  planted,  but  was  almost  a  total  failure,  on  account  of  ttcuL 

Potatoes,  not  an  average  crop ;  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  season. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wood  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  Bowttng 
Green  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  October,  1868.  The  weather  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair  was  in- 
clement  in  the  extreme,  which  caused  the  exhibition  on  said  day  to  be  a  comparative  Ihilure. 

The  morning  of  second  day  was  also  quite  unpleasant,  but  still  there  were  a  respectable  anm- 
ber  of  entries,  considering  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  roads.  Our  county  is  devel<^ng 
in  its  resources  quite  rapidly,  and  there  is  an  increasing  interest  manifested  in  erearj  depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 

The  greatest  cause  of  this  advance  and  interest  is  attributable  to  our  fine  ditches,  <v  artificial 
watercourses,  leading  into  the  streams,  or  natural  out-lots.  Our  portion  of  the  State  is  a  uni- 
form  level  surfiice,  having  an  average  descent  of  about  seven  feet  to  the  mile— soil  a  deep 
vegetable  loam  and  a  clay  sub-soil,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  lime.  Some  years  ago 
these  lands  were  considered  wholly  unsuited  to  the  growing  of  wlieat  and  other  ceieals,  bat 
now  idnce  the  water  can  be  euccessfolly  Icept  from  remaining  on  the  suriiRce,  it  produoea  finely 
and  abundantly  all  kinds  of  grain. 

The  stock,  grain,  vegetables,  Ac.,  exhibited  at  our  ftUr,  were  unosually  good,  but  not  as  large 
or  numerous  in  collection  as  heretofore. 

But  the  most  attractive  department  was  that  of  firuit— especially  the  apples.  I  think  time 
and  observation  will  demonstrate  that  the  Northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  will  excel  in  most 
kinds  of  fhdt— more  particularly  in  apples,  pears  and  grapes. 

This  prediction  is  not  based  on  the  flust  that  our  portion  of  the  State  has  taken  the  Isf  pre- 
mium in  apples  at  the  last  two  State  Fairs,  but  on  the  known  adaptability  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  the  succeesM  growing  of  these  fruits ;  and  to  the  general  deep  interest  our  people  take 
in  the  culture  of  fruit  ^ 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  State  Pomological  Society  in  Toledo,  which  closed  its  annual 
meeting  to  day,  is  admitted  by  membere  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  be  the  finest  ever  made 
at  any  meeting  of  the  society. 

Our  membership  is  only  between  65  and  70,  but  we  think  there  is  annually  good  results  to 
be  seen  from  our  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  note  In  crops  of  past  season  in  this  county.  Wheat  was  about  an 
average  yield,  hay  rather  light,  com  badly  injured  by  the  frost  of  Aug.  SO,  and  sorghum  near^ 
aU  destroyed  by  i 
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WYANDOT  OOUNTT. 

Our  Tenth  Amnial  Fair  was  held  at  the  Fair  Grounda  on  the  6th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  aC 
October,  1868.  On  the  first  day  we  had  aboat  the  nsual  number  of  entries,  and  felt  very  maok 
gratified  over  the  prospect  of  a  fine  exhibition ;  bat  as  all  hnman  expectations  are  liable  to  be 
disappointed,  so  were  oars.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  it  oommeneed  raining,  and  oo»- 
tinned  wet,  cold  and  Tery  disagreeable  during  the  last  three  days,  so  that  it  was  impossible  fee 
people  to  attend.  The  consequence  was,  onr  feiir  was  a  failnre.  We  have  a  mle  by  which  aoj 
dtiien  of  the  ooonty,  paying  one  dollar  Into  the  treasury  of  the  society,  becomes  a  member 
thereof,  and  as  there  were  bat  seyenty  of  those  this  year,  we  only  have  seventy  members. 

We  had  no  competitors  for  premiums  on  field  crops.  There  was  about  the  same  breadth  «C 
wheat  sowtf  this  year,  as  for  ^e  last  few  years,  say  20,000  aor9s,witii  an  average  yield  of  aboul 
12  bushels  per  acre,  or  an  aggregate  of  240,000  bnahels.  The  principal  cause  of  its  failure  was 
oa  aoooont  of  its  ft^sedng  out  in  th^  month  of  March.  Com,  there  were  perhaps  25,000  acres 
plantadi  wtth  not  more  than  onfr4h&rd  of  the  average  yield,  say  10  bushels  per  acre,  or  an  aggre* 
gate  of  260,000  bushels,  worth  80c  per  busheL  The  principal  causes  of  &ilure  were  the  ftosts 
of  July  and  August,  and  the  dry  weather.  Oats,  a  small  crop,  not  over  4,000  acres  sown,  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  16  bashels.  Drouth,  cause  of  ihilure.  Bye^  hbout  300  acres  sown,  with  a 
yield  nf  20  bnslMlls  pw  acre.  Buckwheat,  150  acres  sown,  yield  6  bashels  per  acre— $1  per 
tashel.  Hay,  18,000  acres,  4-6  ton  per  acre— $15  per  ton.  Potatoes,  600  acres,  70  bushels  per 
aoro— 76c  to  $1  per  busheL 

HoBSBS— Not  as  much  improvement  in  the  last  few  years  as  might  or  should  have  beea, 
llHmgh  we  have  a  few  very  good  breeding  horses. 

Oamplk.— There  has  been  great  improvement  in  this  stock  in  the  last  few  years,  and  yet  tiiers 
is  room  for  much  more.  We  have  a  good  grazing  county  of  land  and  would  like  to  see  oar 
prairies  dotted  over  with  herds  of  Durham's  as  the  hills  of  Kentucky  are. 

8flrap.— Reports  of  State  Fidrs  for  the  past  few  jears  will  show  that  our  county  Is  wide  awakt 
«&  Ite  sheep  business;  There  appears  to  be  a  derire  on  the  part  of  the  wool-growers  to  increase 
the  slae  of  their  flocks  on  accoont  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  wool  here  last  season,  which  w«9 
lirom  700  to  80c  per  Ibk  Spanish  Merinos  are  preferred  here,  being  conddered  the  hardiest  in 
tills  latltode ;  and  on  aecolmt  of  the  weight  of  their. fleeces— 8|  to  6  lbs.  being  about  an  aver- 
age- 

Hooa.— There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  swine— the  Chester  Whites,  Russians  and 
Leicester's  being  preferred. 

A  more  general  interest  is  now  felt  in  sgricultural  matters  by  our  people  than  ever  befbm. 
The  scarcity  of  laborers  has  been  instrumental  in  turning  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  tlia 
use  of  labor<saving  machinery,  more  or  less  of  whleh  can  now  be  found  on  nearly  every  farm 
in  oar  county ;  such  as  drills,  mowers,  reapers,  com  planters,  hay  pitchers,  hay  rakes,  Ac* 

Therefore  #e  report  the  condition  of  agriculture  to  be  flourishing. 
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INDEPENDENT  SOCIETIES. 


THE  X7NI0N  AGRICULTURAL  800IET7. 

The  Unioa  Agricoltoral  Society  was  fcNiiied  In  September,  1866^  eoaatatlag  dl  the  feUowlsf 
townshipB:  TwioBbuiig,  Hndson,  Sek>B,  NortbfleU,  Avon,  StJ^eetiboco,  Beited,  (linpii 
Falls,  and  all  other  townships  within  fire  miles  of  the  center  ot  TwlMbirg; 

It  is  sitaated  in  the  corner  of  four  coantiea,  Cnyahoga,  Geasffs  PciMge^  and  Sountt,  tmal^ 
miles  from  the  location  of  aigr  coonty  looie^. 

Baid  society  was  incorporated  Oct.  ISth,  1863^  and  holds  a  deed  of  eigjbt  JMi«t#f  laad 
Ihe  center  of  Twinshorg,  (at  which  place  all  fairs  are  to  be  held,)  with  snltahle  boiidlDgs,  1 
stalls  and  cattle  pens.  The  officers  of  the  society  cOTslst  of  President,  YIm  Piesldeal^  I 
t^ryi  Treasurer,  and  one  Diieetor  l^m  each  township  included  in  the.eooiety, 

Komber  of  members,  303.  Number  of  entries  for  last  year,  540^  The  society  is  is  «  ' 
pi;osperons  condition,  and  bldK  fair  to  fntnre  nseftilness,  sitaated  as  it  is  In  one  d  th^hesl  Sigii- 
^nltural  and  dairy  districts  within  the  State.  The  principal  crops  raised  are  wheat,  cent,  oatfc 
barley,  and  potatoes.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  fruit  Daring  the  year  IMS  the  ttmooal  «f 
<^heese  shipped  from  the  above  named  townships  was  26,031  tons;  batter,  328  tons;  neady  all 
of  which  was  made  within  the  district.  Kumber  of  horses  owned,  2,600 ;  cattle,  16^000 ;  sheep^ 
21,000 ;  killed  by  dogs,  200;  swine,  2,180 ;  mules,  2a  Amount  of  wheat,  26,294  bnshela ;  lye^ 
271  bushels ;  barley^  378  bushels ;  com,  93,692  bushels ;  oats,  46,866  bushels ;  bttckwhect,  200 
baahels;  potatoes,  26,043  bushels;  hay,  28,000  tons;  maple  SQgar,  183^026  poonda;  ma^ 
lyrup,  1,279  gallons ;  sorghum,  1,000  gallons. 


UNION  ACaiODLTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  WELLINGTON,  LOEAINE  COUNTY. 

This  society  embraces  some  ten  ox  twelye  townehips ;  taldng  in  the  sontl^  pv^  of  Loraine 
west  part  of  Medina,  north  part  of  Ashland,  and  east  part  of  Huron  counties.  It  was  oigan- 
iied  nine  years  ago,  four  or  five  townships  combining  at  first,  and  a  membership  of  aboat  160. 
It  has  been  steadily  increadng  in  territory,  number  of  members,  and  In  the  amount  of  reodptn. 

Our  eighth  annual  Fair  was  held  September  30th,  October  1st  and  2d,  1863,  and  was  entlrelj 
successful.  Total  number  of  entries,  1,066.  Amount  of  receipts,  $l,034w  Number  of  mem- 
bers, 613.  The  board  of  officers  seem  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  thf  sociei^  highly 
beneficial  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  yidnity. 

The  season  was  very  dry,  and  what  crops  were  planted  yielded  hot  poor  returns,  in  oonse. 
quence  of  the  drouth  and  early  frost  This  part  of  the  country  is  principally  engaged  in  groi- 
ing,  and  generally  but  little  grain  ndsed.  Many  fat  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  annually  sent 
fh>m  here.  Many  (krmers  are  engaged  in  dairying,  and  large  amounts  of  cheese  and  butter  are 
made,  which  brought  hi^  prices  the  past  season.  Wod  too  is  becoming  a  staple  produetian. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  fuality  of  shtep  this  year.  Theftitnre  pitw- 
peet  for  temers  nerer  looked  brighter. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  FABM  CROPS. 


Mimud-H.  OolBt  Mng^doly  upotd,  mjB  he  moemnUHj  meatimd  tteltad  upon  iHilah  H.  Y. 
BroDioa  nkied  •  erop  of  potatoes  Ihe  p«sl  setson,  «ad  tiie  ^puntfty  o#Iaii4  it  bail  wimm,  aad 


H.  Oouk 
Bmrb  i9  Mbm  ae  iUf  nih  di^  of  DaoenlMr,  UeSw 

.BocDnr,J.P. 


H.  y.  BronaoD,  being  daly  sworn,  eajB  that  be  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  seasOb 
upon  the  land  measured  by  Edmund  H.  Cole,  and  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  tbeteon 
was  197|  bosheis,  and  no  more,  measored  in  a  sealed  half  boshel,  and  .that  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  ooltiTatioa,  etc,  are  correct,  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge. 

fi.  V.  Bbokson.  . 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  Deoember,  I86Sb 

Hereill  BooniT,  J.  P. 

I  teke  the  liberty  to  make  a  student  to  the  State  Board  of  Agiicoltnre  of  the  growing  of 
potatoes  I  have  entsnd  for  preminms.  In  January,  1860,  Jobs  Maoknll,  ftt  Irlshm^,  who 
worked  for  me  a  few  years  prerioos,  nwde  me  a  visit,  (he  was  then  in  the  employ  of  James  H. 
Godmaa,  of  Marion,)  and  among  other  seeds  gave  me  two  large  potatoes,  requesting  me  to  plant 
and  take  gpod  care  of  them,  as  Mr.  Godman  had  them  recently  bnmgbt  ihmi  Tenncasoe,  where  ^ 
they  bad  been  highly  recommended  to  him.  I  cat  the  two  potatoes  and  made  four  bills  f  fonnd 
they  were  good  to  yield  and  for  table  nse.  From  what  seed  I  saved  in  1859 1  raised  six  boshels 
in  1880  ( in  18^1 1  had  over  60  boshels,  my  other  kinds  being  nearly  a  fbilore ;  I  need  and  sold 
aomuy  that  in  1862 1  only  had  seed  enoogb  to  plant  one-foorOi  aore,  them  I  took  jgood  eare  of 
and  allowed  no  weeds  to  grow  with  them,  and  had  87|  basbels.  I  have  now  grown  this  kind 
of  potatoes  five  seasons;  there  has  been  no  rot. among  them ;  very  few  small  ones;  soaroelj 
any  h0ll0w;  keep  sound  and  healthy  till  Jo^  or  Auguft,aM|p»itady  sale  to  tbose  wka  have 
vsed  them  and  depend  on  buying.  I  could  long  since  sQldlll  t  have  raised  this  season,  at  the 
hl^tost  market  price,  if  I  wished.  I  do  not  know  what  name  they  go  by,  so  I  wrote  to  Ur  • 
Godman,  oo  the  ith  of  November,  1863.  *  *  *  I  have  entered  these  potatoes  at  the  Fair ; 
I  wish  to  know  of  you  whal  they  were  called  when  you  got  them  in  Tenneseee ;  if  yon  do  not 
recolleet  the  name,  I  propose  to  call  them  the  MaokuU  potato.  In  memory  of  our  old  Mead, 
lohnr  Maokun,  the  Irishman,  wiio  was  very  fond  of  potatoes  and  too  fond  of  whisky  ftv  his  own 
good,  as  I  understand  he  was  killed  on  the  cars  last  year,  on  his  way  to  Olnolnnati,  as  one  Of 
the  celebrated  Squirrel  Hunters,  to  repel  the  then  threatened  rebel  invasion  of  that  city. 
Tours  tnily, 

a  Y^Marar. 
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■mDm  or  ouuiTAnov* 

TolOoDelionewafODl<MidsiiiMiiir^20oentB $t  M 

<<  Floogliing,htROwl]igtnd  making  groimd,!  day 8  00 

«<  6}  tiiidiels  teed,  76  oente 4  IS 

**  Goltiyatiiig  twtoe  1  day,  (|  daj  aaoh  time) ^ 1  00 

"  8i  daym  hamwing  tvioa 11  OO 

**  me  of  grounda  (If  it  ahonld  be  let) 6  00 

**  5  daji^ digging  and  getting  potatoeain  oeUar....... 6  V^ 

$34  88 

The  land  being  my  own,  I  have  aet  down  in  the  abore  ezpenae,  aoeonntof  $6  for  nae  of  land. 
All  of  the  labor  done  as  aboTe,  ezoept  plonghiDg  and  harrowing,  was  done  t^  myaelf  and  boj, 
I  have  aet  ^e  price  what  oar  labor  was  worth  here  this  paat  eeaaon. 
.    Theaoilia  gimToUy  learn  and  baa  been  inoaefor  the  paat  thirty  yeara;  have  pvt  on froai 
.ire  to  twenty  loada  of  aanvre  the  paat  ten  or  fifteen  yeanL 

I  pat  on  fire  and  a  half  baahela  aeed,  eut  so  there  were  bat  from  one  to  three  eyea  t»  a  fieot, 
in  drOla  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  aeed  ten  inches  apart ;  planted  12th  and  18th  of  May. 
Th^  were  cultivated  and  hoed  the  oaoal  way  twice.  I  ponibly  may  have  conanmed  afac  or 
ei^t  da^  thioagh  the  aeaaon  palling  weeds  ih>m  the  rows  and  hoeing  between  them,  aa  I M 
no  weeds  grow  among  the  pomtoea.  There  was  thirty  rows  in  alL  I  cazefhlly  saved  all  the 
small  potatoes  on  these  rows,  (which  were  all  of  a  length)  and  got  2  pounds  8  oanoe%  whiih 
were  too  AnaU  to  cook. 

George  Manchester,  of  Madison,  Lake  county,  being  dnly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop 
of  potatoes  the  past  seaeon  upon  the  land  measored  by  N.  B.  Steward,  and  the  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes raiaed  thereon  was  127  bushels,  no  more,  kad  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  Uie  num- 
aer  of  cultivation  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

GioBGn  MAvcBiBni. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November,  1868^ 

W.  T«  SnnNDB,  J.  F. 

wtAsmamt  or  oon  or  Buanro  a  halt  aois  o9  roriToas  bt  gio*  Mureaasnt. 
Aaandy  apil ;  no  manure.    Planted  20th  of  May* 

FUmiag $100 

Onoe  hoeing 1  60 

Harveating 2  00 

Marketing 2  00 

▼aiiety  peach  Uow,  one  piece  in  hill,  three  bosheb 76 

0726 
8o1dll4bHhel^60een«a..< 67  00 


FnOto 040  76 


N.  B.  Steward,  of  Madison,  Lake  ceunly,  being  dnly  sworn,  says  he«ccuratelymeaanred  the 
land  upon  which  George  Manoheeter  raiaed  a  crop  of  potatoea  the  past  season,  and  the  qprnntt^ 
of  land  is  one-half  aoie,  and  no  more. 

NOHJI  &  SUWABB. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November,  1868. 

¥•  T.  Somma,  J,  P. 
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[From  the  London  Fannen'  lligazine.] 

BREEDING  HORSES. 

.  A  LKTT£R  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  BIGHT  HDKOBABLE  JOHN  SVELTN  DEK ISON* 
^  BT  W.  BIOKXKSOH.      ' 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  have  aaked  me  to  giye  jou  an  ouiUne  of  my  ezpe^ 
lienoe  in  bleeding  horaeai  with  apeoial  re&rence  to  m j  socoeas  with  the 
cait  ataUiom  I  imported  from  Franeet  to  the  intent  that  it  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Boyal  Agrionltoral  Sodety'a  JonroaL  If  yon  think  tasj" . 
thing  lean  state  will  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  I  shidl 
have  .gxeat  pleasure  in  eomplying  with  your  request  I  have  been  engaged 
with  eyeiy  class  of  hoise  from  the  winner  of  the  St  Leger  down  to  the  ^ 
hoise  walking  the  cart|  and  purpose  to  make  mention  of  them  all,  except 
the  race-hone,  which  I  shall  merely  notice  so  jBur  as  he  exerts  a  genentl 
influence  for  good  or  for  bad  upon  our  horses  at  large.  And  first  permit 
me  to  address  some  general  remarks  to  those  members  of  the  Boyal  Agri- 
cultural Soei^y  who  have  had  lees  experience  than  myself,  and  beg  the 
indulgence  of  readers  who  may  think  that  I  enter  too  much  into  the  detail 
of  a  subject  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted^  It  is  necessary  to  con* 
sideTi  before  beginning  to  breed  horses,  whether  the  land  designed  for  ia 
is  fit  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  sound,  healthy  animala  If  it  is,  the 
starting  point  is  r%ht— you  have  reason  to  hope  for  success;  if  it  is  not,  it 
is  for  wiser  not  to  make  the  attempt,  but  to  buy  in  and  sell  out  as  quickly 
as  is  convenient  It  is  thoroughly  well  known  that  sheep  bred  upon  wety 
undrained,  boggy  soils,  have  defective  constitutioiis;  they  have  diseased 
livers,  decayed  feet,  and  inftorior  wod,  and  are  so  thorooghly  unsound  in 
many  instanees  that  they  die  in  great  numbers  without  remedy.  Horse* 
breeding  may  be  attendcid  with  similar  risks,  which  should  be  steadily 
k^  in  view.     Horses  should  be  bred  upon  a  dry  subsoil  to  make  iheaa 
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aoiind  in  constitQtion,  aound  in  wind,  and  aound  in  otflor,  by  which  I  mean 
tliat  whatever  be  the  horse's  color,  it  should  be  a  deep,  not  a  faint  one. 
The  snrfiAce,  moreover,  should  be  fertile,  abounding  in  carbonate  and  phoa- 
phate  of  lime,  to  grow  horses  of  fall  size,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle. 
Upon  this  subsoil  and  this  surface,  you  may  expect  sound,  full-sized, 
healthy  animals.    A  wet,  spongy,  day  spil  piodnces  delicate  constitutions, 
defective  wind,  pale  cobn,  and  large  flat  feet    If  your  land  is  not  dry 
naturally,  perhaps  it  can  be  made  so  by  effective  drainage ;  if  it  cannot, 
do  not  attempt  to  breed  horses — every  kind  of  disappointment  will  follow 
such  a  course.    Neither  are  a  very  dry  subsoil  and  very  dry  surface  desi- 
rable, for  these  produce  small  animals  with  narrow,  contracted  feet    The 
next  step  is  to  procure  good  mares  to  breed  from ;  these  should  not  be 
used  because  you  have  them,  still  less  because  they  are  unsaleable,  but 
should  be  bought  for  this  especial  purpose,  and  selected  with  great  care. 
I  should  advise  their  being  bought  in  the  autumn  of  ihe  year,  when  two 
years  old  of^  to  be  put  to  the  horse  in  the  following  spring.    I  advise  this 
because  they  are  all  brought  to  market  at  that  time,  the  choice  is  greater, 
they  are  purchased  at  less  cost,  they  are  more  free  from  defects,  and  also 
beed  much,  better.    They  have  never  been  made  up,  but  are  brought  di- 
rect from  the  fijctas  flelds,  which  is  very  important  as  to  soundness  of  wind 
and  limb.    Ko  one  has  ever  tried  to  breed  from  them,  and  sold  because 
they  fail  to  do  so ;  if  they  are  unsuccessful  in  your  hands,  you  can  part 
with  them  at  Ave  or  six  years  old,  most  likely  at  a  profit    It  is  important 
to  have  made  up  your  mind  fully  what  kind  of  horses  you  propose  to 
breed  before  you  begin  to  select  the  mares.    They  must  be  the  very  best 
of  their  kind,  with  the  best  action,  and  free  horn  all  defects  of  wind  and 
limb.    Such  animals  as  are  roarers,  or  who  have  curbs  or  curby  hocks, 
qpavins  or  splents,  are  unfit  for  the  purpose.    The  toes  should  point  in 
straight  lines;  they  should  not  turn  outwards,  and  had  better  not  turn  in. 
The  feet  should  be  of  moderate  size,  not  round,  but  of  an  oval  ahi4>e. 
Convex  soles  are  particularly  to  be  avoided.    The  excess  of  substance 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  mare,  she  should  be  made  useful  on  the  farm ; 
die  blood  on  the  side  of  the  horse.    Where  elegance  of  appearance  and 
speed  are  to  be  combined,  or  either  to  be  had,  it  must  come  horn  the  thor- 
oughbred side.    Weight  and  substance  come  fix>m  the  cart,  but  elegance 
and  pace  from  the  blood.    There  is  no  substitute  for  blood  where  pace 
and  continuance  are  required. 

As  I  have  begun  saying  something  about  the  stallion,  I  will  just  ob- 
serye  with  what  care  breeders  of  cattle  select  their  bulls^  not  only  lookiBg 
well  at  every  line  of  their  bodies^  but  at  every  feature  of  their  feces;  their 
width,  the  length,  their  color,  and  their  touch  must  be  approved^  and  even 
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Iheir  anceBftoTS  for  many  geneiations  are  taken  into  conrndemtlon.  Bams 
^rejuatasoloflelyinapecled.  In  both  oase^tbe  action  most  be  good;  thej 
mnatfltand  slraighl;  npon  their  lega,  and  be  able  to  more  with  ease  to  them* 
sdves.  Bieeden  of^ones  would  do  well  to  nse  as  much  oare  in  selecting, 
stallions  for  thdr  mares,  bat  I  am  disposed  to.think  they  do  not  It  is. 
iiot  nnnsual  to  avoid  tiie  trouble^  and  pat  the  mares  to  some  cony^ent 
hor8e«  Eoonomy  sometimes  soggests  that  '^  this  horse  is  only  one  or  two 
pounds,  he  is  just  as  good  as  the  absent  one,  whose  prioe  is  perhaps  doaUe." 
Anothe:^  very  important  featare  is  to  be  obserr^  Breedeia  of  cattle  and 
sheep  keep  their  best  females  to  breed  fion^--4he  better  Ibey  are  the  longer 
tl(ey  are  kept;  with  horses,  the  better  they  are  the  sooner  they  are  sold, 
not  even  the  very  best  young  mares  being  reserved  for  the  stod.  Those 
ihat  cannot  find  a  costomer  am  too  fieqaently  kept  and  bred  from;  it  is 
i|Ot  an  unusual  sayii^  with  disappointed  breeders,  *^  If  I  oannot  sell  her 
I  will  pat  her  to.tbe  horse."  Great  advaaoes  have  been  made  in  the  breed-  > 
jng  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Eingdom  during: 
the  last  forty  years.  What  is^the  case  with  regard  to  horses?  Have  they 
not  retrograded  in  ihe  same  degree  ?  Can  the  present  race  of  horses  be 
compared  with  those  Inred  £>rty  years  since  ?  The  cart-horse,  perhaps,  is 
llie  only  class  that  can  bear  the  comparison.  There  is  a  cause  for  all  this, 
which  I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

Here  I  dose  the  general  remarks,  and  proceed  to  mentkm  the  cart-horse 
I  imported  from  France,  with  the  result  of  my  practice.  I  £Micy  some  of 
my  readers  saying,  ''what  induced  you  to  buy  a  French  horse?  Could 
yoa  not  find  one  good  enough  in  your  own  oountiy  ?"  My  answers  to  those 
persons  is,  yes,  I  could,  and  did  so.  I  bought  what  I  thought,  and  others 
thought  too,  a  splendid  horse ;  I  bred  from  him,  and  so  did  my  neighbors, 
very  good  horses;  and  I  should  have  continued  thinking  there  were  no 
better  cart-horses  in  the  world  than  the  English ;  but  in  1865  I  went  to 
the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  where  I  had  sent  some  short-homed 
oaltleL  There  my  attention  was  attraofeed  to  a  dass  of  horses  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  looked  at  ihem  and  was  astonished,  seeing  them  drawing 
great  long  carts,  as  long  as  the  English  wagons,  loaded  with  immense 
blocks  of  stone  (not  as  ours  are  loaded  in  London,  with  two  or  three 
blocks,)  walking  nimbly  away  the  whole  day  fiom  the  pit  to  the  building. 
These  immense  loads  of  stone  made  me  think  of  the  three  or  four  dray*. 
komes  drawing  at  a  much  slower  pace  a  few  butts  of  beer  through  the 
London  streets.  These  horses,  walking  so  nimbly  with  these  great  loads 
of  stone,  were  not  so  fat  as  our  own  &vorites,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to 
be  doing  twice  the  work.  Although  leaner,  they  bore  the  strictest  scru- 
tby ;  the  more  I  saw  of  them  the  more  I  admired  them.    MeeUng  Mr. 
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Jonas  Webb,  I  oalkd  his  aUtention  to  thMi.  He  md  he  bad  nerer 
Moh  before;  he  had  obeeryed  a  hone  takbg  into  flie  ahow-jaird  an  ioH 
mense  load  of  piorender  for  (lie  jsatde,  that  aatoniahed  him  beyond  meoi* 
me;  he  had  reaolred  to  trj  to  buy  him,  but  he  lost  aight  of  him  thatday, 
aad  never  saw  Mm  afterwarda  I  thou^t  them  ao  mqperior  to  oun,  thaft 
I  leaolyed  to  buj  one  to  take  home*  Yeiy  much  to  mj  diaappointmettti 
I  eonld  not  And  one  yomig  enough  and  good  enough  to  boy.  I  saw  them 
every  day  at  their  work,  bat  none  for  sale.  I  went  thvongh  all  the  deaU 
en'  stables  withont  snooeeding.  I  fiiraiahed  myself  with  all  the  kforma^ 
tion  to  be  obtained  as  to  fiurs  on  my  way  home;  to  some  of  which  I  went^ 
and  fonndjnst  as  at  our  common  small  horse  fidrs,  »)tagood  horse  inthem« 
I  happened  to  stay  a  day  atBouen,  when  the  pavement  of  the  bridge  was  ^ 
over  which  great  loads  of  goods  had  to  be  drawn  to  theqnay ;  theie  again 
I  saw  these  homes  coming  with  their  great  loads  of  goods,  which  tiierf 
oonld  not  draw  through  the  mud  more  than  a  ifew  yards  at  once,  drag  then^ 
selves  almost  to  the  ground,  and  I  never  saw  one  refuse  to  draw  again  a&d 
again.  This  confirmed  by  reaolution  to  have  one  of  them;  ao  I  made 
an  arrangement  with  a  principal  dealer  in  Paris,  and  in  1866  bought  tte 
horse  I  oaU  "  Napoleon,"  whidi  Mr.  Pennison  has  asked  about.  I  hav9 
never  once  regretted  the  purchase.  He  has  been  worked  on  my  farm  evM 
since,  almost  always  with  mares.  I  have  never  had  ao  good,  quiet,  aotim^ 
and  powerful  a  hoone  before.  In  no  instanoe  has  he  given  us  any  teouUe. 
He  is  unlike  our  English  cart  hone,  for  with\great{l6i  hands  high,)  and  im* 
mense  substance,  he  shows  a  dash  of  blo^  He  has  aa  ArabLan  head^ 
not  small,  but  of  fine  character,  well  proportioned  to  his  siae.  The  neck 
is  very  muscular,  and  well  turned,  the  shouldera  large,  veiy  deep,  without 
lumps  on  the  sides,  and  oblique,  such  in  shape  as  would  not  be  objected  to 
for  a  riding  horse ;  the  bdsom  open,  the  fore  le^  omgnifioent,  and  very 
short,  with  great  bone^  hard  sinews,  and  with  little  hair  upon  ihem.  His 
feet  are  perfect  in  shape,  and  perfectly  sound  in  work ;  his  back  ahoft 
rather  dipped,  round-shaped  ribs,  large  loins,  rather  plain  drooping  hind"* 
quarters,  very  large  thighs,  low  down,  and  tightly  joined  together,  with- 
prodigiously  powerful  clean  hocks,  and  very  abort  hind  legs,  well  under 
him.  We  never  have  had  a  difficulty  with  the  engine  or  thrasher,  or  witk 
anything  in  the  mud  that  Nap.  could  not  extricate  us  fiom.  His  stock  ax9 
as  good  and  kind  as  possible.  It  is  a  sajing  with  die  men  that  Nap's» 
colts  need  no  breaking.  My  mares  are  small  and  active;  die  stock  are 
oonsiderablylaiger  than  the  dams,  but  so  cleanly  that  as  foals  they  locde 
more  like  carriage  horse&  I  think  the  cart  mares,  to  work  and  breed| 
should  be  of  moderate  siise,  from  16|  to  16  hands.  They  should  be  longi 
low,  wide,  and  handsome,  compactly  made,  with  sh<Mrt  back,  anriiing  dow^ 
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Wftrdt,  end  mik  wide  table  flhiq)6d  Imii.  The  legs  AoxiA  be  short  and 
dean,  the  bone  lai^  6^)eSaU7  behind*  l^ej  ahotQd  be  good  walkeia, 
and  as  I  leoommend  wozking  the  maiea  on  the  fiuan,  the  high  steppkig  ao- 
tkm  moflt  not  beoverloc^ed.  The  niarea  riionld  not  be  put  to  ihe  home 
to  pfoduoe  foals  beforo  the  gtmm  eomes  on  in  May,  when  the  woiicof  the  ' 
fiam  is  very  miioh  abated,  ihe  lottres  can  be  spaied  for  a  riiort  time,  the 
grass  will  be  oonreniut  for  tiie  imlk,  and  the  weathar  watm  for  the  foals. 
These  wiU  do*  well  wiih  the  maies  at  grass  (after  being  Jcqpt  in  a  fev 
ni^rts,)  till  the  antnmn*  I  wcnrk  mj  HMures  moderately  up  to  flie  day  cf 
foaling,  and  I  think  it  assists  the  qpeiation;  bnt^tiiey  sfaoidd  not  be  p«t  to 
snateMng,  distressing  work.  When  the  foals  are  weaned  in  the  antosm, 
they  most  hare  dieltar  and  be  well  kept  A  fow  oats,  cot  roots,  cat  hay, 
and  a  little  bren,  will  do  well  for  them  till  they  go  to  grsss  again  in  dbie 
foUowing  snnmiOT,  during  whioh.time  ihe  oolts  mnst  be  oastrated.  In  iho 
winter  they  may  again  be  kept  in  sheds.  They  shonld  never  be  allowed 
to  get  po<nr.  They  will  be  tueAil  at  three  years  old,  and  do  half  the  work 
of  horses  if  kept  in  a  oeol,  W€JU  ventilated  slalde.  I  have  jest  read  some 
observatioDs  made  by  Mr.  Bndc,  in  the  oonise  of  his  recent  lectore  npon 
steam  onllivation,  delivered  before  the  Boyal  Agrieoltoral  Sodety.  He 
describes  the  inoonvenienoe  he  has  anfEoired  from  the  illness  of  his  tem 
boiBeB,  which  appears  to  me  eoEoeasive  when  I  oompaie  it  wi&  my  own 
experience.  I  will  theiefote  detail  with  some  minntenesshow  I  thinksimh 
miisfortttnes  may  be  avoided  by  gentlemen  equally  unfortonate  with  Mr. 
Bnck,  who  are  compelled  to  employ  horses  in  consequence  of  their  forms 
being  too  small  to  allow  of  ihe  use  of  Mr.  Fowler's  steam-taekle.  With 
the  aid  of  three  illustrotions,  I  will  describe  tfie  stable  in  whic^  the  cart 
horse  can  live  healthily,  consume  his  food  without  waste,  while  the  liquid 
manure  is  economissed  for  the  highest  fertilizing  purpose.  The  stable  should 
not  be  less  than  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  of  such  a  length  as  wiU  allow  a 
six  feet  standing  for  each  horse.  It  should  be  ten  feet  high.  The  horses 
stand  in  a  dngle  tow,  and  the  hameas  is  hung  on  pegs  in  the  wall  behind 
ihem.  This  width  admits  of  thorough  ventilation  to  the  stable,  without 
subjecting  the  horses  to  draughts.  Each  standing  should  be  parted  off  by 
an  upright  post  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling  rafter,  placed  three 
feet  off  from  the  wall  at  the  horses  head.  These  partitidns  should  he 
closely  boarded  up  three  feet  above  the  manger  and  hay  crib,'  to  prevent 
the  horses  quarreling  about  the  food,  and  kicking  each  other.  To  each  of 
these  posts  a  bale,  eight  feet  long  and  one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  shonld 
be  hung  by  a  strong  chain,  to  divide  the  standings,  and  suspended  by 
another  strong  chain  at  the  hinder  end  from  the  ceiling  rafter.  Each  chain 
should  have  a  hook  and  eye  within  reach,  that  may  be  readily  un&st- 
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eb^  This  arrangeqieiit  wiU  leave  a  space  of  six  feet  opporite  ilie  head - 
of  each  home^  availaBle  for  feeding  purposea.  The  manger  ft>r  oom  and 
ohaff  may  be  made  tiro  feet  six  indies  long.  It  ahoold  be  two  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  one  foot  two  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  ha  j  and  straw,  which 
should  be  oat  into  six  inch  lengths,  will  require  a  laiger  leeeptade,  which 
riiotild  be  three  ftet  six  indies  long,  two  feet  wide  at  its  nppar  part,  and 
half  that  width  below.  It  should  be  so  constracted  that  while  eyen  witih 
the  manger  above,  it  should  reaoh:  to  the  ground,  two  feet  above,  which 
diould  be  fixed  to  the  wall  a  bottom,  sloping  to  one  foot  above  die  ground 
in  the  fionti  where  some  upright  opening  should  be  cut,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  escape  of  the  seeds  and  dirt  At  the  top  of  this  haj  and  straw  crib 
aa  iron  rack,  with  bars  six  inches  apart^  should  be  so  hung  as  to  open  up: 
and  fell  back  against  the  wall  to  let  the  fedder  be  put  in,  and  Aem  be  put- 
down  upon  it  f<^  the  horse  to  eat  through.  It  should  be  so  much  smaller 
than  the  opening  that  it  can  fell  with  the  fodder  as  it  is  consumed,  hj 
which  means  not  a  partide  is  wasted.  The  manger  may  be  constracted  of  r 
yellow  deal,  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  fer  the  fronts  back,  and  ends ;  the  * 
bottom  of  slate,  thiee«fi>urthrof  an  inch  thick.  The  top  of  the  £ront  and 
ends  should  be  covered  with  half  round  iron,  two  and  one-half  inches  wide, 
socewed  on  to  project  over  the  front  outside  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
ihxee-quarteiB  of  an  inch  inside  the  manger.  This  prevents  the  food  £rom 
bdng  tossed  out,  and  the  manger  bdng  gnawed.  A  short  post  must  be 
put  up  as  near  the  centre  of  the  standing  as  possible  to  support  tiie  man- 
gCTi  into  which  a  large  screw  ring  must  be  put  to  let  the  chain  or  rope  of. 
the  headstall  pass  freely  up  aud  down  witibiout  constant  friction.  The 
manger  may  be  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top;  &e  hay  * 
crib  of  course  the  same  height  The  paving  of  the  standings  three  feet  six 
laches  from  the  head,  should  be  flat,  then  with  a  fell  from  both  sides  to 
the  centre,  where  an  angle  iron  drain  of  four  indies  wide  from  out  to  out, 
with  a  removable  flat  iron  cover  fitted  to  the  inside  of  i%  should  be  placed 
straight  down  the  standing,  with  a  fldl  into  another  larger  cross  main  drain, 
tea  feet  six  inches  from  the  head,  so  placed  as  to  carry  away  the  urine 
from  all  the  smaller  drains  into  a  tank  outside  the  stable.  This  main 
drain  so  placed  takes  tiie  urine  from  the  mares,  and  has  a  loose  cover 
also  fitted  to  it^  easily  removed  for  sweeping  out  when  necessary,  perhaps 
once  a  WQck; 

This  system  keeps  the  stable  healthy,  economises  the  urine,  and  the- 
straw  alao-^the  latter  very  important  where  it  can  be  sold  or  consumed  as  • 
food.    The  width  of  18  feet  for  the  stable  {^ves  room  for  narrow  com 
bins,  8  feet  high,  so  that  each  carter  may  have  his  horse's  com  separate. 
The  ventilation  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the  constructioi^  of  the 
stable,  upon^it  depends  the  health  of  all  the  horses^  and,  consequentlyi 
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Hidr  tiaeftilnaiw,  Ko  stable  ahould  be  without  a  constant  change  of  air, 
.and  no  hone  in  it  ahonld  fed  the  draught  The  two  ends  of  ^e  stable 
xnaj  be  so  contriyed  as  to  e£&ct  this  object  in  this  manner:  Take  12  feet 
£rom  the  head  wall  to  the  opening  for  the  stable  door;  allow  8  inohes  jfor 
:the  two  door  postSi  and  4  feet  6  incbes  for  the  door.  This  will  leave  10 
.  iftches  between  the  door-post  fartliest  from  tl^e  horses  and  the  back  walL 
This  spaoe,  tow.  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  door,  should  be  left  OpeS| 
and  oevered  with  strong  rabbit  wirework,  whicb  should  be  permanendj 
fixed.  The  door  should  be  7  feet  high,  and  out  into  two  parts,  horizon- 
laUj,  at  a  height  of  4  feet  The  lower  part  may  be  kept  shut  while 
.the  horses  aie  in;  the  upper  3  feet  may  be  open  or  shut,  aooording  to  ib^ 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Mine  are  seldom  shut^  except  the  wind  is  blow- 
•ing  heavily  in ;  we  then  close  that  end.  There  is  another  communication 
with  the  outer  air  between  the  door  and  the  ceiling.  The  opening  may  be 
8  feet  long^  and  so  plabed  that  one  end  is  against  the  back  walL  It  sbould 
have  zinc,  perforated  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  bole^  permanently  feurtened 
oyw  it  This  arrangement  will  keep  the  stable  sweet  and  the  horses 
healthy.  I  have  no  communication  £x)m  the  stable  to  the  loft  above  for 
any  purpose,  as  I  have  learnt  by  observation  this  promotes  draughts  whioh 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  stable  should,  be  ceiled,  for  the  con- 
venience  of  lime-whiting.  Plenty  of  light  should  be  admitted  firom  the 
hinder  wall,  by  narrow  fixed  windows  ^here  and  there,  made  of  slabs  of 
strong  glass,  never  to  be  opened.  Windows  opening  in  bad  directions^ 
and  open  sky -lights  kill  horses  by  wholesale.  The  arrangement  I  have 
described  is  suited  for  10  hoisea  Where  18  feet  cannot  be  had,  17,  opr 
even  16  may  be  made  to  do,  by  taking  six  inches  fix>m  the  width  of  the 
door,  and  the  rest  from  the  space  between  the  door  and  the  head  walL  It 
is  important  that  the  water— of  which  cart  horses  are  allowed  to  drink 
about  as  much  as  they  like — should  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  least 
six  hours  before  they  are  allowed  to  have  it;  and  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  drink  until  they  have  eatra  something.  The  colic  (commonly 
called  gripes)  is  almost  always  occasioned  by  their  taking  large  quantities 
of  cold  Irater  into  empty  stomaoha  Oart  horses,  more  particularly  than 
any  others^  are  subject  to  greasy  heels  and  farcy  legs,  tiie  treatment  of 
which  I  leave  to  the  veterinary  surgeon ;  but  my  experience  has  taught 
me  that  in  almost  all  cases  they  may  be  avoided,  by  not  allowing  the  fsmoa- 
servants  to  wash  ihem  in  the  pond,  nor  in  the  stable  when  they  return 
from  their  work.  Neither  of  these  operations  would  produce  the  disease 
if  they  were  rubbed  dry  immediately;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  this 
done,  I  have  stopped  the  washing  entirely.  If  the  dirt  cannot  be  rubbed 
oB^  I  allow  it  to  remain  on  and  dry  upon  their  legs.    The  adoption  of  this 
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erfBtetn  man jr  years  ainoe  Has  oompletelj  prevented'  the  ocetirienoe  of  Uieoe 
diseases.  The  temperatnre  of  the  cart-horse  stable  should  be  as  little  abotB 
the  external  air  as  may  be,  to  keep  the  inmates  comfortably  irarm.  Ton 
should  neyer  feel,  nor  smell,  that  yon  are  in  a  stable.  The  working  cart 
horse  when  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  summer,  may  have  in  ihe  stable  8 
•  or  10  pounds  of  bruised  oats,  mixed  with  a  litde  hay  and  stiraw  cut  to- 
gether into  ehaff ;  in  the  winter  time,  he  will  consume,  entirely  in  the 
stable,  of  bruised  oats,  10  pounds;  of  hay  and  straw,  cut  together,  T 
pounds  each;  of  cut  roots^  28  pounds,  given  with  the  oats  and  ohaff.  Tim 
style  of  feeding  will  cost  in  summer  about  lid.  per  day,  for  pach  horse, 
besides  the  grass,  and  Is.  2d.  per  day  in  winter*  When  roots  cannot  be 
had,  1  pound  of  dry  bran  to  each  horse  per  day  may  be  used  insteiMi 
When  horses  work  excessively,  a  smaU  quantity  of  split  beaxm  may  be 
^ven  in  addition,  but  I  do  not  advocate  this;  I  do  not  Kke  beans  for  cart 
horses,  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  give  any.  I  have  now  done  with  the 
cart  horse,  with  which,  I  am  sure,  I  have  severely  taxed  the  patience  of 
my  readers,  and  proceed  to  another  kind  of  draught  horse,  the  like  of 
which,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  there  is  not  in  Europe,  if  there  be  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  the  London  carriage  horse.  I  need  hardly  say  how 
much  I  admire  them ;  I  feel  sure  everybody  eveiywhere  admires  them  as 
much  as  I  do.  It  is  the  breeding  of  them  of  which  I  am  to  write,  not  of 
themselves.  Hy  observation  and  experience  in  breeding  them  induce  me 
to  think  they  are  more  surely  bred,  more  easily  sold,  at  an  early  age,  with 
less  trouble  and  more  profit^  than  any  other  class.  They  may  be  bred,  too, 
(torn  mares  that  can  do  the  work  of  the  &rm  thoroughly  welL  Th6 
'Geveland  bay,  the  Scotch  gray,  and  the  Clydesdale  mare,  put  to  the  good 
thoroughbred  horse,  will  all  breed  capital  carrii^e  horses  for  the  London 
market  If  the  mares  are  well  selected,  and  the  high  stepping  action  not 
overlooked,  very  valuable  horses  indeed  may  be  thus  produced.  Where 
Ihis  is  aimed  at,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  fine  heads  and  necks,  than 
is  necessary  for  cart  use.  Thoroughbred  mares  breed  first  rate  horses,  put 
to  a  good  cleanly  three-parts  bred  cart  stallion.  The  young  stock,  intended 
to  come  out  early,  at  three  years  old  oS,  must  not  be  neglectea  in  theit 
early  keeping;  if  they  are,  force  meat  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  then 
follow  the  strangles,  distemper,  roaring,  lameness,  &c.,  &c.,  which  I  need 
Hot  parade  before  my  readers,  who  are  in  some  instances  too  well  acquainted 
with  them,  without^  perhaps,  having  ascertained  the  cause.  Before  con« 
eluding  with  draught  horses,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  what  appears  to 
me  an  important  giiide  in  selecting  horses  fofr  their  different  purposes.  They 
all  have  either  to  draw  or  cany  weight — two  distinct  purposes,  ^e  line 
of  the  vertabrad  indicates  to  which  of  these  purposes  they  can  work  with 
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aAvMti09  tot  thdniidvM    If  iHe  baofcboaeiit  aiehed  doiwiwarib  tbey  ean- 
lot  4»rry  weight    If  it  is  arched  upwArds  they  cannot  draw  weight  The 
iMme  to  caixy,  should  haye  the  areh  tipwaarda,and  the  horse  to  draw  shoiald 
hare  the  aroh  gently  downwards ;  in  other  words,  be  rather  hollow-backed» 
Ittcokmeagreat  deal  of  time  and  tronble  to  discern  this,  and  I  am  anidoua 
ta  impress  it  foroibly  on  my  readers.    I  obserred  that  orjr  horses  wc^king 
in  harness  with  low  baeks,  were  in  good  eonditioDi  and  those  with  high 
baehs,  poor.    I  aaw  Ike  faot,  but  ft>r  a  long  time  conld  not  asoertain  tiia 
oaoee.    What  is  the  caosa  of  this  7  is  a  qnestion  I  pot  to  myself  as  ooi^ 
Irtantly  as  I  obserwd  it    At  last  the  answer  came^^^  The  Imdge  that  WM 
ipi  stioBg  one  way,  was  equally  weak  the  other."   I  wish  to  illastrate  this 
more  dearly  to  my  readera    The  bridge  arched  upwards  will  carry  almost 
any  weight  you  cau.plaoe  upon  it;  turn  it  npside  down  and  it  can  cany 
SKiaroely  any  weight  at  alL    If  the  horse  has  to  carry  weight,  and  the  baob- 
bone  is  arched  upwards,  it  is  in  the  position  of  the  greatest  strength.  On  the 
o4ier  hand,  if  the  horse  has  to  draw,  the  foroe  brought  into  action  will  tend 
U)  press  the  spine  upward^  and  therefore  a  downward  coryatore  is  the 
aaost  adTantageous  formation.    Honws  with  high  backs  can  not  push  heavy 
weights  back  for  the  same  reason.    The  back-<bone,  already  bent  up,  is 
fiveed  upward  BtiU  more,  the  arch  is  opened,  and  the  power  is  lost*    Th6 
home  with  a  low  baok,  if  willing,  can  push  back  almostany  weight,  because 
the  weight  is  pressed  against  the  lower  side  of  the  arch,  which  being  bent 
downwards,  is  strengthened  by  the  preasuie* 

Should  my  explanation  not  appear  dear  to  my  readers,  I  adyise  them 
IQ  put  into  the  plow,  side  by  side,  a  hone  with  a  high  back,  and  one  with 
a  low  back,  and  obserye  whether  tiie  high  back  does  not  bend  up  higher 
by  his  work,  and  whether  the  low  back  does  not  remain  in  its  fixed  poei« 
tiom.  That  which  bends  is  weak;  it  cannot  beanthe  pressure  upward& 
The  horoe  would  say  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work,  if  he  could  speak,  <<  how 
my  back  does  acheT'  The  fixed  position  of  the  vertebr»  indicates  the 
power  of  the  brute  as  wdl  as  the  power  of  the  man ;  the  loose,  wabbling 
bade  cannot  endure  in  any  animaL 

The'  carriage  hone  is  expected  to  make  a  fine  appearance,  cany  his  head 
high,  his  knee  well  up,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  driver  where  he  is  to 
gO|  to  an  inch.  He  is  partly  bhnded  by  ihe  winkers,  and  very  much  pre> 
Tested  seeing  his  way  by  the  bearing  rein.  Not  so  the  riding  horse — ^his 
eyw  are  unmssked,  his  head  at  liber^  to  pid^  his  way  for  himself  and  his 
BMster  too.  While  the  carrii^e  horse  is  looking  up  to  the  drawing-room 
window  to  be  admired  by  the  ladies^  the  riding  lK>r8e  sitould  be  looking 
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where  his  next  foot  is  to  bo  plaeed  apon  tlie  gromidi  to  give  oonfldence'to 
the  rider.  His  neck  should  be  lighter,  and  eapable  of  behig  easily  arohed. 
It  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  have  a  high,  stand-up  harness-neck  b^xe 
me.  I  prefer  a  light  neok^  not  very  long,  and  shoulders  so  long  that  as  irhea 
I  am  on  his  back  and  he  is  a-tzot,  I  can  see  his  knee  at  work  before  This 
gives  the  rider  a  good  sea%  and  places  the  weight  well  back  upon  the  horBe 
where  be  can  cany  it  The  hind  I^;s  should  be  well  und^  him,  the  fore 
legs  short,  feet  sound,  the  hips  low  and  flat — ^wide,  high  hips  are  ugly  and 
objectionable  in  all  horses.  It  may  be  accepted  as  "h  rule  that  the  honto 
that  walks  well  can  eidier  trot  or  gallop  well,  not  unfrequently  both. 
The  best  hacks  I  have  seen  have  been  bred  from  good  strong  pony  mares 
«nd  thoroughbred  horses.  You  cannot  have  too  much  blood  in  your  riding 
horse ;  but  less  can  be  done  with  in  the  hack  than  in  the  huntor,  in  whom 
pace  and  endurance  are  wanted,  besides  particularly  good  wind,  and  s6 
round  addon  to  acconmK>dato  himself  to  ridge  and  fhnow,  and  carry  his 
master  safely  home  after  the  sport  of  the  day.  The  same  shape  as  for  thd 
hack  is  the  perfection  of  shape  Sot  the  hunter ;  but  a  little  more  length,  a 
little  more  size,  and  not  less  than  three  parts  blood,  will  be  risquired  to  go 
in  a  good  place  with  hounds,  16.3  to  16  hands  is  the  perfection  of  size,  and 
quite  thoroughbred  is  the  perfection  of  breeding.  The  back  should  be 
particularly  goodi  the  hind  legs  short  and  well  under  the  weight  to  be  car- 
lied.  ^ 

The  drainage  of  the  stable  of  the  cart  hone,  carriage  horsej  hack  and 
huntor,  can  all  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way  with  advantage  to  them  all 
alike.  The  mangers  and  hay*cribs  should  be  constructed  as  already  do* 
scribed.  Instead,  however,  of  dividing  the  standings  with  bales,  as  with 
oart  horses,  it  is  better  to  have  boarded  partitions,  inclosing  stalls  six  feet 
or  six  feet  six  Inches  wide  and  ton  feet  long.  The  ventilation  should  be 
arranged  upon  the  same  princtple,  with  a  fixed  amount  of  inlet  and  outlet| 
in  addition  to  which  another  portion,  under  the  control  of  the  head  of  the 
stable,  may  be  made  available  according  to  the  variations  of  the  atmo#* 
phere. 

Horses  doing  fast  work  and  light  of  flesh,  will  bear  more  warm^  than 
those  working  slowly.  The  stable  should  never  be  without  a  change  of  air. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  above  60^  Fahr.,  except  when  the  exte^ 
nal  atmosphere  is  above  it  Every  hunting  establishment  should  have  a 
hot  water  apparatus,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water^  and  a  bath-room  to  wish 
the  horses  in  as  soon  as  they  return  firom  the  field.  Loose  boxes,  sixteen 
feet  square,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  every  horse  establishment,  some  of 
which  should  be  separated  from  the  others  for  sick  horses. 

I  have  said  something  about  the  necessity  of  blood  in  the  breeding  of 
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hones^  bat,  knowing  what  I  do,  I  never  think  I  have  said  enough.  I  have 
hinted  at  the  great  difference  between  the  want  of  care  and  attention  taken 
by  the  breeders  of  horses  in  their  selection  of  stallions,  as  compared  with 
that  taken  by  the  same  class  of  persons  breeding  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs, 
and  think  I  have  not  overstated  the  trath.  Every  person  who  has  seen 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  animals  pro- 
duced throughout  England,  Ireland  and  ScoUand  (horses  only  excepted)  will 
admit  that  the  improvement  of  them  is  marvellous ;  while  horses  alone  have 
become  deteriorated  almost  in  the  same  degree. 

Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  they  have  all  had  more  care  bestowed  upon 
them ;  the  production  even  of  pigs  has  been  more  actively  cared  for  than 
the  breeding  of  thorough-bred  horses  (except  by  racing  men  for  racing 
purposes.)  It  is  simply  because  the  breeders  of  the  inferior  animals,  since 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies,  have  been  well  rewarded  with 
prizes,  while  the  best  thoroughbred  horses  in  England,  the  most  important 
dass  to  our  national  welfare,  have  been  very  much  neglected.  The  prizes 
given  to  every  dass  of  bullock,  sheep,  and  pig,  male  and  female,  of  every 
age,  have  so  far  exceeded  those  given  to  thoroughbred  horses,  that  the 
latter  have  not  been  worth  competing  for.  That  is  not  the  only  reason ; 
there  is  another  important  one.  It  is  that  formerly  the  Boyal  Plates,  of 
XIOO  each  were  given  for  competition,  all  over  England  for  four  year  old 
horses  carrying  10  stone  4  lb&;  five  years  old,  11  stone  6  lbs.;  six  and  aged, 
12  stone,  and  decided  in  four  mile  heats,*  These  pri2ses  were  a  great  in- 
ducement to  breeders  to  endeavor  to  get  horses  of  size  and  substance,  and 
to  keep  them  when  got  As  long  as  these  Boyal  Plates  were  given  to 
horses  carrying  these  high  weights,  strong  thoroughbred  horses  were  bred 
and  kept,  which  in  the  end  broke  down,  and  became  the  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  breeders  of  horses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Having  be- 
come blemished,  they  were  no  longer  aesired  by  foreigners,  and  continued 
the  remaining  portion  of  their  lives  at  home,  helping  to  produce  a  race  ot 
horees  with  size,  substance,  blood>  and  action.  From  their  stock  the  moot 
valuable  hunters,  hack,  and  carriage  horses  were  selected,  and  from  the 
less  well  favored  the  cavalry  was  especially  well  mounted.  Our  horses 
were  then  the  envy  of  the  whde  of  Europe.  These  Boyal  Plates  for  hi{^ 
weights  and  long  distances  brought  up  our  horses  to  this  point  of  excel- 
lence ;  so  long  as  they  were  so  given,  so  long  we  kept  our  supremacy ; 
but,  by  some  unfortunate  influence,  the  conditions  were  altered,  and  lighter 
weights  and  shorter  distances  allowed.  From  this  point  I  date,  under  my 
own  observation,  the  commencement  of  the  deterioration  of  our  thorough- 

^  Vbis  te  14  poQBds  to  tto  stoiie. 

12— B.  ^  T 
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bred  horses,  and  consequently  of  those  of  every  day  use.    I  saw  the  bom- 
mencement  of  the  eyil ;  I  now  see  the  consequenoe.    There  was  no  longer 
any  induoement  to  breeders  to  retain  their  great  strong  two  year  old  colts ; 
they  could  not  run  at  that  age,  neither  could  they  at  three  years  old  struggle 
with  moderate  sized  horses.    The  best  horse  ever  produced  in  England 
could  not  race  at  two  nor  at  three  years  old ;  he  was  not  only  the  fiistest 
and  the  stoutest  of  any  period,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerM ;  this 
horse  was  Eclipse.    If  he  had  been  of  these  days,  in  all  probability  his 
iate  would  hare  been  sealed  at  three  years  old;  he  would  have  been  sold 
as  a  great  slow  brute  to  some  foreigner  coming  among  us  to  make  such 
purchases  at  a  small  sum,  as  most  of  our  large  sized  unfurnished  horses 
have*  been,  till  there  is  hardly  one  left.    Since  there  is  nothing  further  to 
run  for  at  four  years  old,  they  must  be  sold.    I  can  speak  positively  fiom 
my  own  knowledge  to  this  state  of  things ;  the  alteration  of  these  plates 
and  other  turf  arrangements  have  combined  to  produce  quite  another  clasB 
of  race  horse — a  slippery,  slender,  small  horse,  that  comes  quickly  to  per- 
fection, and  as  quickly  passes  away.    The  adoption  of  handicaps  at  all 
country  races  is  another  evil ;  nearly  all  the  important  races  are  handi- 
caps,  instead  of  weight  for  age.    This  tends  to  make  all  horses  equal,  and 
give  to  all,  good  and  bad,  an  equal  chance  of  winning ;  speed  is  substi- 
tuted for  substance;  horses  are  tried  at  two  years  old  for  speed;  if  slow, 
they  are  cast,  and  the  expense  of  training  stopped.    This  promotes  sport 
and  produces  betting ;  and  therefore  answers  the  purpose  of  sportsmen, 
but  is  ruinous  to  the  national  supply  of  horses.    Sportsmen  are  anxious  to 
make  their  own  game ;  they  do  make  it  by  these  means,  but  the  national 
interest  is  not  served.    The  nation  should  take  care  that  the  nation's 
horses  are  not  ruined  by  giving  money  to  produce  that  end.    The  Boyal 
•Gifts  were  bestowed  expressly  with  the  national  object  of  improving  our 
'  general  breed  of  horses,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
by  the  means  used.    The  conditions  of  the  plates  were  altered,  we  have 
failed  in  our  aim,  and  now  have  two  classes  of  horses — ^blood  horses  with- 
out substance,  and  strong  horses  without  blood.    Both  are  bad  for  common 
purposea    We  want  the  eombination  of  strong  blood  horses  with  the 
-country  mares  of  all  kinds.    We  shall  get  it  by  retracting  our  steps  and 
returning  to  the  old  plan— the  Eoyal  Plates  for  four  year  olds,  10  stone  4 
^  lbs.;  for  five,  11  stone  6  lbs.;  six  and  aged,  12  stone ;  not  four  mile  heats, 
as  of  old,  but  one  four  mile  race.    This^  I  think,  must  be  the  starting 
point,  if  we  are  ever  to  recover  our  lost  position,  for  fine  strong  blood 
horses.    Nothing  can  be  expected  firom  turf  arrangements,  wretched  as  the 
system  is,  of  making  good  and  bad  equal,  and  destructive  as  it  is  to  the 
quality  of  our  horses,  it  does  promote  sport  and  it  does  produce  betting — 
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the  final  object  of  keeping  race  hoisea  It  would  be  a  great  stamulns  to 
the  recovery  if  His  Eoyal  Highness,  ihe  Prince  of  Wales,  (who  well 
knows  the  value  of  blood  in  horses  ridden  across  ihe  country)  were  to  add 
some  Boyal  Plates  for  the  same  high  weights,  varying  the  distance  to  a 
race  of  three  miles.  The  money  given  by  lords,  lieutenants  of  counties, 
members  of  parliament^  and  for  town  plates,  should  all  be  given  with 
the  national  interest  in  view,  and  this  would  assist  very  much  to  expedite 
the  improvement  This  should  be  followed  up  by  agricultural  societies' 
prizes  for  these  horses,  as  though  they  were  of  equal  importance  with 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  prizes  should  be  given  for  thoroughbred  horses 
of  three,  four,  five  year^,  and  aged  horses,  such  as  have  served  mares  dur- 
ing the  season  as  country  stallions,  at  a  country  price ;  blemishes  should 
not  exclude,  but  only  lame  feet^  unsound  wind,  spavins  and  curbs,  all  of 
which  may  effect  the  rising  generation.  Prizes  for  geldings  seem  to  me  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  object  required.  When 
a  prize  of  £100  was  given  by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Battersea, 
the  best  stallions  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  a  Derby 
winner,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  prize.  Nevertheless  the  object  of  the 
society  was  not  obtained.  It  is  not  a  winner  of  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger — 
a  horse  that  will  never  be  taken  £rom  his  own  stable  dooiv— that  should 
come  to  an  agricultural  show,  exhibit  himself  there,  and  walk  off  with  the 
prize ;  but  it  is  a  good  strong  thoroughbred  country  stallion  that  is  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  mares  of  the  country.  The  prize  did, 
however,  indicate  a  great  fact,  a  hint  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  by 
the  £100  prizes  towards  restoring  our  losses,  and  bringmg  us  back  again 
to  our  original  position.  It  has  illustrated  the  great  principle  that  such 
rewards  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  owners  of  valuable  horses,  and  will 
induce  them  to  keep  them  to  show  for  such  prizes ;  and  there  surely  is 
great  need  of  them.  The  country  is  so  ill  supplied  with  thoroughbred 
horses  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  useful  short  legged  thorough- 
bred horse  that  can  carry  12  stone  across  the  country.  This  loss  is  im- 
mense ;  there  is  no  substitute  for  blood ;  there  is  no  elegant  carriage  horse 
without  it,  no  good  quick  stepping  hack  without  it,  and  no  fast,  enduring 
hunter  without  a  great  deal  of  it  The  anxious  breeder,  who  knows  the 
value  of  it,  will  say,  ''  Where  am  I  to  find  it  ?  "  I  must  admit  that  this 
is  very  difficult  now ;  it  was  not  so  a  few  years  since.  Blood  horses  have 
been  getting  worse  and  worse. 

G-reat  studs  of  such  animals  were  formerly  kept,  and  many  of  them, 
too,  in  my  recollection,  all  over  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  many  other  coun- 
ties: they  occasionally  won  a  Derby,  and  not  unfrequently  a  St«.  Leger. 
Those  that  were  not  so  fortunate,  carried  their  masters  with  hounds;  car- 
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lied  their  masteis*  himtameii  and  wbippeiBi  and  made  Taluable  ooontiy 
atallions.  Thoae  bred  now  are  light,  weedy,  powerleaa  and  worthless  in 
every  national  point  of  view.  Our  oavalry  must  feel  this  wonderful  fidl- 
ing  o£  If  they  should  be  again  bronght  to  contend  with  some  hostile 
power,  it  will  be  seen  that  althongh  we  have  not  lost  the  steel  of  our  men, 
we  have  lost  the  energy  of  our  hones.  Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that 
blood  gives  paoe;  pace  is  power.  Blood  carries  weight;  it  is  said  that  a 
thoroughbred  horse  carrying  82  stone  for  four  miles,  beat  the  best  and 
strongest  hoise  that  could  be  found|  not  thoroughbred.  Blood  gives  life ; 
the  thoroughbred  horse  lives  longer  in  work  than  any  other.  Our  horoes 
have  fallen  off  wonderfully  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  those  of 
our  friends  now,  who  were  opposed  to  us  then,  have  been  improved  as  oars 
have  been  deteriorated.  The  Emperor  of  Bassia  also  has  so  improved 
the  horses  of  his  Imperial  Guard,  that  I  believe  he  has  10,000  men  better 
mounted  than  any  10,000  men  in  Sogland,  or  anywhere  else.  The  remedy 
is  in  our  own  handa  Let  Her  Majesty's  plates  of  £100  be  re-established 
for  high  weights  and  long  distances;  let  the  Prince  of  Wales  throw  his 
inflaence  into  the  scales,  and  the  nation  follow  the  example — it  is  a  national 
subject,  and  worthy  of  all  the  patronage  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it 
The  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  United  Kiogdom  shoald  follow  on  with 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  and  call  for  weight  carrying  thoroughbred 
stalliona.  We  may  thus  recover  what  we  have  lost,  and  again  possess 
some  useful  animals,  capable  of  doing  good  service  to  the  country.  Be  it 
ever  remembered  that,  however  bad  may  be  the  horses  available  for  the 
general  use,  those  upon  which  the  cavalry  are  mounted  will  be  worse  still ; 
whilst  if  horses  at  large  are  better  bred,  the  army  will  be  better  supplied. 
I  have  sent  six  mares  fifty  miles  to  a  thoroughbred  stallion  that  I  saw  at 
Battersea.  I  wonld  advise  the  anxious  breeder  to  look  at  those  exhibited  at 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Show,  with  the  view  of  selecting  one  for  his  pur- 
pose for  the  ensuing  year ;  they  are  a  few  left,  bat  they  are  few  indeed. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  most  of  the  observations  and  opinions 
which  I  have  expressed  have  not  been  adopted  at  random,  as  chance  sug- 
gested, but  have  resulted  from  what  may  be  called  the  statistics  of  the 
stable.  It  was  my  habit  early  in  life  to  keep  in  the  book  for  the  year  a 
detailed  account  of  ^veiy  horse  I  bonght,  his  age,  pedigree,  color,  quality, 
defects  and  native  district,  number  him,  and  give  him  a  name  sigDiflcant 
of  the  horse,  as  far  as  possible,  to  impress  him  on  my  memory.  These 
were  all  entered  when  he  was  bought,  and  the  chief  incidents  of  his  oareer 
were  added  from  time  to  time  afierwarda  At  the  end  of  the  year  all 
these  circumstances  were  bronght  together  a^td  &rmed  a  sununaiy  ojT  the 
year's  transactions^  oon^ting  b(-^ 
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^Sbie  honeB  bongM  in. 

The  hones  cast  and  sold  out;  why  eaok  was  cast  and  dold. 

Those  killed  accidentallj ;  how  killed. 

Those  that  died ;  the  cause  of  death,  and  where. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  all  thoee  horses  remaining  in 
stock  were  re-entered  by  my  own  hand,  in  a  new  book,  which  stated  in 
whose  possession  they  were  to  be  fonnd,  with  every  important  particular 
a,ttached  to  them  for  flirther  observation.  As  the  list  always  contained 
several  hundred  horsed,  a  great  mass  of  evidence  grew  ont  of  it^  which  often 
foroed  upon  my  notice  views  which  I  had  by  no  means  anticipated.  Such 
views,  properly  grouped  and  recorded,  confirmed  by  sub^uent  observa* 
tion,  may  be  considered  as  the  legitimate  laws  for  the  breeding  and  man- 
agement of  horses,  based  upon  what  our  neighbors  call  the  logic  of  fitots. 
And  here  I  mention  one  case  in  particular  as  to  the  comparative  duration 
of  life  of  horses.  Apart  from  accidental  circumstances^  they  live  longer 
in  the  same  kind  of  work,  in  proportion  as  they  aare  employed  at  a  pace 
below  what  they  are  capable  of  going.  "Pace  kills,"  is  an  old  proverb, 
and  is  equally  true  as  it  is  old.  The  cart  horse,  working  in  a  cart,  is  old 
at  16,  and  dies  out  generally  at  about  20  years  of  age.  The  coach  horse, 
doing  the  same  work,  is  old  at  20,  and  finishes  his  career  at  about  26. 
The  race  horse,  working  at  the  same  pace  will  work  till  80  and  sometimes 
till  85  years  old.  Each  class  .must  be  understood  to  draw  weights  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  horses.  I  note  these  droumstances  because  I 
consider,  first,  that  the  value  of  my  Qpinions  depends  upon  their  origin; 
next,  because  I  hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  follow  tip  the  same 
system  of  observation ;  and  lastly,  to  give  an  instanoe  showing  how  every 
careful  record  of  facts  beoomes  a  substantial  contribution  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  If  by  my  advocacy  of  this  cause  I  should  pro- 
duce such  a  change  in  the  system  of  breedmg  horses  as  to  recover  the  sbe 
and  substance  of  the  thoroughbred  horses  of  tiie  last  oentury,  I  riiall  have 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  I  have  done  my  countiy  important  sernoe. 


aSB  THEORY  Amy  pRAonou  aif  feeding. 

■V  BTOMBliaNAB. 

In  adapting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  horse-keep  to  the  wants  of  e&dk 
horse,  regard  must  be  paid,  first  of  all,  to  the  small  size  of  this  animal's 
stomach,  which  affects  fdl  alike ;  secondb/^  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  de- 
tigued ;  and  MnUy^  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  eflCh  individual   From 
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the  first  of  these  causes  the  hone  must  never  be  allowed  to  £ut  for  any 
long  period,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  it  being  found  fix)m  experience 
that  at  the  end  of  four  hours  his  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  whole  £rame 
becomes  exhausted,  while  the  appetite  is  firequently  so  impaired  if  he  is  kept 
fasting  for  a  longer  period,  that  when  food  is  presented  to  him  it  will  not 
be  taken. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  railroads,  harness  horses  were  often  re- 
quired to  do  long  distances  in  the  day,  and  it  was  found  that  if  the  whole 
journey  must  be  performed  without  stopping  to  bait,  it  exhausted  the  horse 
less  to  increase  the  pace  up  to  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour  than  to  dawdle 
over  the  ground  on  an  empty  stomach.  If  two  horses  are  driven  or  rid- 
nen  fifty  or  sixty  miles  under  similar  conditions  as  to  the  weight  they  have 
to  draw  or  carry,  and  the  one  is  taken  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  which 
will  keep  him  fasting  from  eight  and  a  half  to  ten  hours,  according  to  the 
distance,  while  the  other  has  traveled  &Bt  enough  to  do  it  in  six  or  seven 
hours,  the  latter  will  be  less  exhausted  than  the  former,  though  even  he 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  feed  in  the  middle  of  the  journey,  the  time 
devoted  to  this  act  being  easily  picked  up  by  the  increased  energy  which 
would  be  given  by  the  com.  No  horseman  of  experience  is  ignorant  of 
these  facts,  and  after  a  long  day  the  hunting  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
about,  will  always  be  seen  on  the  lookout  for  a  feed  of  com  pr  a  pint  of 
oatmeal  for  his  hunter,  before  he  attends  to  his  own  wants. 

The  human  stomach  will  bear  hunger  far  better  than  that  of  the  horse, 
and  if  the  rider  feels  his  appetite  pretty  keen,  he  may  be  satisfied  that 
the  animal  which  carries  him  is  still  more  in  want  of  food.  The  kind 
of  loork  which  the  horse  is  intended  for  affects  not  only  the  quantity  of 
food  required,  but  also  its  quality.  Thus  very  &st  work,  as  in  racing  and 
hunting,  strains  the  muscular  system  as  well  as  the  heart  and  lungs  to  the 
utmost,  and  therefore  the  food  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  development  of 
the  former  to  the  highest  degree,  consists  of  those  kinds  which  present  the 
elements  contained  in  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  largest  prvportiana  consistent 
with  the  due  performance  of  the  digestive  potoers.  These  are  found  in  oats 
and  beana  But  nature  herself  teaches  every  animal  instinctively  to  keep 
within  such  limits  as  are  safe,  and  hence  it  is  found  that  though  every 
horse  will  greedily  devour  a  peck  or  a  peck  and  a  half  6i  com  daily,  yet  he 
will  not  go  beyond  this  quantity,  even  though  it  is  not  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  and  in  spite  of  his  being  deprived  of  every  other  kind  of  food.  The 
demands  of  his  muscular  system  are  supplied  by  the  com,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain saline  matters  in  hay  wliich  are  not  found  in  the  former,  and  being 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  several  important  ftmctions,  Uie  stomach 
receives  its  warning  through  the  appetite,  and  no  more  com  is  received 
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ink)  it  On  the  otiier  hand,  tlie  hard-worked  hoise,  fed  on  hay  alone, 
crayeB  for  oom,  and  will  greedily  deronr  almost  any  quantity  put  into  his 
manger  until  he  upsets  his  digestive  powers,  when  the  appetite  for  it  ceases. 
It  is  found  by  experience  that  a  certain  proportion  of  hay  and  com  is  best 
adapted  to  each  horse  according  to  ihe  work  he  has  to  do,  and  his  own 
particular  constitution;  so  tixat  in  laying  down  rules  for  feeding,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  ascertain  what  demands  will  be  likely  to  be  made  upon 
the  systeuL  Few  owners  of  carriage  horses  would  like  to  see  tisem  driven 
to  the  dooir  with  their  muscles  showing  the  lines  between  them,  as  tiiey 
ought  to  do  in  a  race-horse  when  fit  to  run.  Such  a  state  of  high  training  as 
will  put  tiie  latter  in  condition  would  be  impracticable  for  the  former  with- 
out wearing  his  legs  out,  and  not  only  destroying  his  rounded  and  level 
appearance,  but  taking  away  tiie  air  of  high  spirit  and  life  which  tends  so 
much  to  gratify  the  eye.  Hence  the  feeding  suited  to  give  the  one  noth- 
ing but  muscle  is  not  fitted  for  the  other,  who  must  have  more  hay  and  less 
oats,  as  well  as  less  work.  So  also  in  deciding  upon  the  proportion,  if  any, 
of  oats  iind  beans,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  amount  of  work  which  is  de- 
manded ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  admitting  the  good  effects  of 
beans  in  large  quantities  upon  the  severely  tried  cab  or  omnibus  horsci 
they  are  injurious  to  the  carriage  horse,  whose  blood  soon  becomes  heated 
under  tiieir  constant  use.  Lasibfy  the  peculiar  constitution  of  each  horse 
must  be  studied  before  it  can  be  known  whether  the  average  quanti^  and 
quality  of  food  which  will  suit  the  majority  of  horses  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work,  will  be  enough  or  too  much  for  him.  Some  washy  animals  pass 
their  food  through  them  so  quickly  tiiat  they  do  not  absorb  from  it  one- 
half  of  the  nutritive  elements  ccmtained  in  it  These  must  be  fed  largely 
if  they  are  kept  at  work,  and  tiiose  articles  of  food  must  be  selected  for 
them  which  have  a  tendency  rather  to  confine  tiie  bowels  than  to  relax 
them.  Independentiy  of  this  extreme  case,  it  never  can  with  certainty  be 
pronounced  beforehand  what  amount  of  food  will  keep  an  untried  horse  in 
condition ;  but  in  a  large  stable  an  average  can  easily  be  struck,  and  it  is 
this  quantit;y  alone  which  can  be  estimated  here.  In  the  following  pages, 
therefore,  I  shall  give  a  description  of  the  several  alimentary  wants  of  the 
horse,  and  then  show  in  what  proportions  tiiey  are  found  in  the  varieties 
of  keep  which  have  already  been  described,  so  as  to  enable  tiie  horse  mas- 
ter to  make  his  selection  according  to  circumstances. 

All  tiiese  substances  are  found  in  tiie  blood,  but  the  composition  of  tiiis 
fluid  does  not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  because  it  is  con- 
tinually receiving  and  giving  off  its  various  elements.  The  blood  of  a 
hanie  fed  on  highly  nitiogenized  food,  does  not  differ  on  analysis  from  that 
of  anotiier  which  has  been  kept  on  tiie  opposite  kind  of  diet  Physio- 
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kgieal  researob,  however,  telk  ub  tbat  muflcde  k  cbieflj  oompoBed  of  fibrin, 
snd  that  every  time  a  bundle  of  its  fibres  contract,  a  certain  ezp^ditaxe 
of  this  material  is  made,  calling  for  a  corresponding  supply  from  the  blood, 
which  cannot  be  afforded  unless  the  food  contains  it  Hence  the  badly  fed 
horse,  if  worked,  soon  loses  his  flesh,  and  not  only  becomes  free  from  fa^ 
but  also  presents  a  contracted  condition  of  all  his  muscles.  And  this  0(a* 
ence  is  confirmed  by  every  day  experience,  and  the  £ftct  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  to  increase  the  musci^ar  powers  of  a  horse,  he  must  have  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  nitrogenized  food. 

As  I  have  remarked  above,  the  nutrition  of  muscle  requires  fibrin,  but 
in  addition  the  brain  and  nerves  must  be  supplied  with  fatty  matter — phos« 
phorus  and  albumen.  The  bones  demand  gelatine  and  earthy  salts,  &nd 
the  maintenance  of  heat  cannot  be  effected  without  carbon  in  some  shape 
or  other.  But  it  is  chiefly  with  nitrogenized  food  that  we  have  to  deal  in 
considering  the  present  question,  there  being  plenty  of  the  other  substan- 
ces I  have  mentioned  in  all  the  varieties  of  food  which  are  not  largely 
composed  of  fibrin.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  hardly 
worked  horse  requires  oats  or  beans,  or  both  mixed  together  in  varying 
proportions,  together  with  such  an  amount  of  hay  as  will  supply  him  with 
the  starch,  gum,  sugar,  fat  and  saline  matters,  which  his  system  requires^ 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  idle  animal  does  not  use  his  muscular  system 
to  any  extent,  and  therefore  does  not  require  much  or  any  oats  or  beans. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions  of  these  various  elements  in 
fhe  several  kinds  of  horse  food  most  ficequently  used  in  this  country : 
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1-6 

12-6 

Beans 

14 

Peas '/.]. 

14 

Baricy 

15 

Indian  Com 

14 

Old  Hay 

14 

GloTer  Hay , 

14 

Barley  Straw 

12 

Oat  Straw 

12-8 

^TbeatSlraw 

18 

Bran 

13 

Linseed 

10 

Carrots 

84 

.  Baob  BOBfiBS  are  fed  upon  the  best  iq)land  hay,  of  which  about  six  id 
.eight  pounds  are  given  to  each,  on  the  ayerage,  daily,  and  from  fifteen  to 
^enty  pouidB  of  the  beat  oats;  ia  some  oases  beans  being  substituted fixf 
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fid  eqotl  weight  of  the  laiter.  The  quantity  of  hay  varies  aooordteg  to 
the'coDstitntioD,  grass  feedeni  being  allowed  less,  and  delicate,  light  ci^ 
osssed  horses  more  than  the  aboyei  The  limit  to  the  oats  is  the  appetite^ 
the  trainer  taking  care  not  quite  to  satisfy  the  horses,  which  wonid  pro* 
dace  satiety  and  disgnst,  bnt  giving  him  as  mnch  of  this  food  as  he  can 
without  this  effect  One-third  of  the  hay  is  given  in  the  morning,  afteir 
exercise,  and  the  remainder  at  night.  The  oats  are  divided  into  four  feeds, 
one  being  given  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the  next  on  coming  in 
from  exercise,  the  third  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the.  li^t  at 
seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  stable  is  dosed  for  the.  night 
Yery  little  water  is  allowed  in  the  morning,  two  or  tiiree  .^godowns*^ 
bebg  all  that  is  nsoaUy  given,  about  half  a  backet  ftill  on  coming  in  from 
exercise,  after  the  horse  is  dressed  and  fed,  the  same  quantity  in  the  after^ 
noon,  and  a  full  allowance  at  night  Once  a  week,  if  required  by  ih^ 
state  of  the  bowels,  a  bran  wash  is  given,  but  this  is  omitted  when  the 
time  of  trial  is  approaching. 

The  HUNTER  is  fed  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  race  hcMe,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  a  little  more  hay  is  allowed,  and  consequently  less 
oom.    Few  hunters  get  more  than  five  or  six  quarterns  of  pats,  and,  in> 
deed,  there  are  not  many  which  will  eat  more ;  for,  in  order  that  the  appe- 
tite  for  this  kind  of  food  shall  be  as  highly  developed  as  in  the  race  horsey 
i^B  animal  must  have  been  reared  on  oats  from  the  earliest  period,  whi(& 
fow  hunters  but  those  bred  for  the  race-course  have  been.    The  allowance^ 
Aerefore,  is  generally  about  ten  pounds  of  hay,  and  five  or  six  quarterns 
•f  oats,  or  five  quarterns  of  oats  and  half  a  quartern  of  beans.    The  hay 
and  com  aia.  given  at  the  same  times  as  in  the  racing  sta^  ud  the  water 
also  in  the  same  proporlaons.    Gruel  is  given  when  the  hunter  comes  home 
after  a  hard  day,  as  it  restores  the  tone  of  Ihe  stomach,  after  long  fasting, 
better  than  oats,  which,  moreover,  the  exhausted  horse  generally  refuses, 
till  he  has  had  something  to  give  his  stomadi  a  fillip.    A  bran  mash  should 
be  given  once  a  week,  or  every  ten  days,  unless  there  is  a  tendency  to 
puge,  when,  of  course,  it  is  not  wanted.    No  change  of  food  is  required 
during  the  hunting  season,  but  after  this  is  over,  it  is  necessafy  to  dedde 
whether  the  hunter  shall  be  turned  out  for  the  summer^  or  soUed  in-doom. 
file  advocates  of  the  two  preoedings  fire  warm  in  support  of  their  several 
opinions,  which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  under  the  head  of  iummerinff. 
Hacks  require  from  three  quarterns  to  a  peck  of  oats,  and  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  of  hay  daily.    The  latter  is  given  in  two  portions^  one  at  night 
and  the  other  in  the  morning,  the  former  being  divided  into  four  feeds^ 
which  are  put  into  the  manger  at  six  or  seven  A.  M^  ten  Ju  M.,  four  P.  u^ 
and  seven  or  eight  p.  ic. 
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In  most  0tabl60  some  of  the  hay  is  cut  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
straw,  into  chaff,  and  of  this  about  a  peck  a  day  is  given  with  ^e  com, 
the  object  being  to  induce  the  hone  to  masticate  it  thoroughly.    The  plan 
is  so  generally  adopted  now  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  its  adrantages, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  indisputable.    If  these  horses  are  much  exposed 
to  the  weather  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  a  few  beans  in  place  of 
some  of  the  oats  may  be  used  with  decided  benefit^  especially  if  they  hare 
been  accustomed  to  them  in  previous  seasons.    It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  inflammation, 
especially  in  the  feet  and  eyes ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  animals  which  have 
a  weakne^  in  either  of  the  organs  named,  beans  should  be  carefully 
avoided.    Oenerally  speaking,  hacks  are  of  small  size,  and  they  do  not^ 
therefore,  require  more  than  an  average  allowance  of  food,  on  which  foot- 
ing I  have  calculated  their  hay  and  com ;  but  if  it  so  happens  that  any  of 
my  readers  have  a  hack  of  fuU  size,  he  must  make  allowance  accordingly. 
These  horses  are  now  very  commonly  allowed  a  water  tank,  constantly 
supplied  with  water,  and  in  that  case  diere  is  no  necessity  for  doing  more 
than  to  see  that  it  is  daily  cleansed,  and  that  the  ball-cock  acts  properly. 
When  they  are  watered  from  the  bucket^  the  groom  generally  gives  it 
them  in  moderate  quantity  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  feed, 
finishing  with  a  ML  aUowanoe  at  night    Habnsss  horsbs  are  fed  much 
in  the  same  way  as  hacks,  but  if  they  are  used  for  a  close  carriage,  and 
are  of  fall  size,  they  must  have  more  hay  than  I  have  named,  by  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  weight  weekly.    Pokibs  may  be  kept  with  very 
little  com,  one  or  two  quarterns  a  day,  according  to  size,  being  all  that  is 
generally  allowed.    They  will  eat  from  sixty  pounds  to  seventy-fiva 
pounds  of  hay  weekly,  and  they  are  as  much  benefitted  by  chaff  as  larger 
horses.    Fabh  hobses  are  treated  very  differently  in  different  localities 
independently  of  the  various  &ncies  indulged  in  by  individuals ;  their 
work  also  being  subject  to  great  changes,  according  to  the  seasons,  it  is 
necessary  to  apportion  their  food  in  the  same  ratio.    Again,  it  happens 
sometimes  that  oats  or  beans  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  &rmer,  if  he 
grows  them,  will  be  inclined  to  sell  them  and  use  some  cheaper  kiid  of 
food  for  his  horses,  or,  if  he  has  to  buy,  he  will  still  more  carefully  look 
out  for  a  substitute  at  a  lower  price.    The  following  are  the  most  usual 
diodes  of  feeding  these  hotseS|  ta&rmi  have  been  able  to  ascertain: 
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Plan  l.^-Adopted  tbxonghoat  ilie  Midland  counties. 


Weekly  ftllowance  per  hone  in  November,  December  and  January— 
1)  boBhel  of  oats,  1  peek  <tf  beana,  and  1  owt  of  hay,  ooatiing  for  three  monihi. 

Ditto  throngh  Febraary,  March  and  April — 
2  boshels  of  oats,  H  peck  of  beans,  and  1  cwt  of  hay,  costing 

Ditto  May,  June  and  July— 
Specks  of  oats,  1  peck  of  beans,  and  yetches  or  Inoeme,  costing 

Ditto  in  AngDst,  September  and  October— 
1  boshel  of  oats,  }  bushel  of  beans,  clover,  pea  straw,  Ac.,  costing 


Total  yearly  coat. 


0 


Ol  0 


In  distiJctB  where  oata  are  scarce,  bran  or  pollard  is  mixed  with  beans^ 
and  given  as  follows : 


Weekly  allowance  in  the  autumn  quarter- 
ly bushel  of  oats,  2  pecks  of  q»lit  beans,  and  1  cwi  of  hay,  costing  for  three  months. . . 

Ditto  in  the  winter  quarter— 
2}  bushels  of  oats,  2  pecks  of  split  beans,  56  pounds  of  swedes,  and  barley  or  pea  straw, 

costing  for  the  three  months 

Ditto  in  the  spring  quarter— 
2^  bushels  of  pollard,  2  peeks  of  split  beans,  and  li  cwt  of  hay,  costing 

Ditto  in  the  summer  quarter— 
2bu8helsofbran,  1  peck  of  split  beans,  doyer,  vetches,  or  tares,  costing 


Total  yearly  cost. 


d. 
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Sometimes  cut  straw,  steamed  potatoes,  and  the  meal  of  oats  and  beans 
fl(re  given,  as  being  the  most  economical  kind  of  food.  The  horses  are  fed 
three  times  a  day,  each  time  receiving  fifteen  pounds  of  food,  thns — 

In  the  morning,  at  6  o'clock,  4  lbs.  of  oat  and  bran  meal,  11  lbs.  of  cha£ 
At  noon,  8  lbs.  of  oat  and  bean  meal,  12  lbs.  of  cha£  At  night,  2  lbs.  of 
oat  and  bean  meal,  2  lbs.  of  chafi^  and  11  lbs.  of  steamed  potatoes. 

In  Scotland  these  horses  are  kept  out  of  doors,  or  soiled  in-doors  till 
October,  when  they  are  put  npon  hard  food,  receiving  1  cwt  of  hay  and  a 
bnshel  and  a  half  of  com  weekly  till  December,  when  the  hay  is  replaced 
by  straw,  and  the  oats  are  reduced  one-hal£  In  February,  1^  cwt  of  hay 
and  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  are  again  given,  and  this  is  con^tinued  till 
June,  when  they  are  fed  on  grass  with  a  small  allowance  of  com. 

BXDDIK0. 

The  BED  is  generally  composed  of  wheat  straw,  of  which  that  thrashed 
by  hand  is  by  fkc  the  most  durable,  lasting  nearly  twice  as  long,  if  prop- 
erly  kept  dean,  as  the  same  quality  thrashed  by  machine.  Barley  straw  is 
eaten  by  most  horses  almost  as  readily  as  hay,  and,  therefore,  it  is  kept  as 
fodder  for  &rm  horses  and  cattie.  It  is  excellent  for  cutting  into  chaf^ 
especially  when  there  is  much  dover  grown  with  it  Besides  wheat  straw, 
sand,  saw-dust,  tan,  forest  leaves  and  bean  straw  are  used  either  where 
economy  is  studied,  or  for  some  particular  reason,  I  shall,  therefore,  have 
something  to  say  about  each  of  these  materials.    Whsat  stbaw  is  by  far 
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ihe  most  general  material  for  the  horse's  bed,  and  in  piirate  stables  it  msjr 
be  ooDsidered  as  the  only  one  used.  It  should  be  selected  for  its  length, 
and  the  size  and  stoutness  of  its  stalksi  taking  care  that  it  is  quite  dry,  bul 
not  so  much  so  as  to  be  brittle.  It  is  tied  up  in  trusses,  or  '^  boltings,"  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Midland  districts,  ^hich  weigh  about  86  pounds 
each.  Two  of  these  ought  to  serye  for  a  week,  after  the  bed  is  once  made, 
which  will  require  from  two  to  three  trusses,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
staU  or  loose-box.  Unless  the  straw  is  properly  shaken  up  and  smoothly 
laid,  the  horse  is  not  made  comfortable,  but  lies  with  uneven  lumps  under 
him,  which  he  cannot  scratch  into  shape  like  a  dog^  Hence,  the  good 
groom  takes  great  trouble  with  his  horses'  beds,  and  having  first  laid  the 
dd  litter  smoothly  all  over  the  stall,  as  &r  as  the  back  drain,  he  spreads 
on  the  surface  with  his  fork  either  llie  cleanest  part  of  the  former  night's 
bed,  or  a  fresh  truss,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  straw  should  be  raised  against  travis  or  wall  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
horse  in  lying  down  has  his  back  protected  by  it,  the  sharp  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra  being  uncovered  by  anything  but  skin,  and  causing 
ocHisiderable  pain  when  pressed  against  the  hard  wood  or  iron.  The  straw 
is  also  turned  under  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  present  a  neat  appearance  to 
the  eye,  as  well  as  to  afford  comfort  to  the  horse.  In  the  morning  the  wet 
and  dirty  parts  are  forked  out,  and  the  reminder  turned  back  and  pressed 
tightly  under  the  manger,  or  it  is  put  into  some  other  convenient  plaoe 
where  it  can  be  dried,  which  latter  plan  is  an  excellent  one  in  point  of 
economy  and  comfort  When  the  litter  is  thus  disposed  of  the  whole  sur- 
fiK»  of  the  floor  is  carefully  swept,  the  dirt  being  shoveled  back  into  the 
gang-way,  and  finally  removed  from  the  stable.  A  little  dean  straw  is 
then  thinly  spread  over  the  stall,  and  left  with  a  level  edge  behind 
the  heels  of  the  horsey  where  natty  grooms  put  a  border  of  plaited 
storaw.  During  the  day  the  droppings  are  collected  in  a  basket^  and 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  groom,  by  which  the  litter 
is  kept  dean,  and  the  hind  feet  of  the  horse  are  prevented  from  contracting 
foul  thrushes,  which  many  are  apt  to  do  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  constantly 
crammed  fuU  of  moist  droppings,  as  they  often  are  by  careless  grooms. 
On  the  average  of  seasons  country  straw  may  be  bought  for  about  £2  per 
ton,  in  which  there  are  about  sixty  trusses,  each  therefore  costing  8d.,  and 
on  the  calculation  of  two  trusses  per  week,  the  horse's  bed  will  cost  Is.  4d., 
for  that  period,  without  estimating  the  value  of  the  manure,  which  varies 
greatly.  In  the  neighborhood  of  very  large  towns^  where  the  supply  of 
manure  is  greater  than  the  demand,  it  is  almost  a  drug,  and  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  labor  of  removal,  but  in  agricultural  districts  it  is  worth  6s.  per 
ton,  and  then  an  arrangement  is  often  made  by  the  fanner  to  supply  straw 
Q^  condition  of  receiving  b&ck  the  manure  made  with  it.    It  may,  genei- 
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allji  be  calculated  that  an  atlowance  of  one-third  or  oue^foTirth  of  the  cost 
&»  straw  tnay  be  made  for  manoiei  and  the  litter  may  then  be  estimated 
as  coetiDg  1b.  per  week. 

Sand  is  said  to  answer  yery  well  as  bedding,  and  to  have  the  great  ad- 
vantc^  of  keeping  the  -feet  cooL  I  have  never  seen  it  used,  but  I  am  told, 
on  ezoellent  authority,  that,  excepting  in  very  cold  weather,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  substitute  for  straw.  The  fine  dry  sand  of  the  sea-shore  is  that 
which  is  usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  inland  sand  would  do  jiBt 
as  well  if  collected  and  stored  in  a  dry  condition.  It  requires  a  well 
drained  floor,  the  chief  objection  being  that  it  clogs  the  openings  to  the 
drains ;  but  if  the  iron  gutters  are  used  which  I  have  described,  they 
may  be  readily  swept  out,  and  there  being  none  permanently  covered, 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  Indeed,  if  the  sand  is  changed  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  which  it  ought  always  to  be,  the  drains 
.ure  not  wanted  at  all ;  but  occasionally  it  will  happen  that  the  urine  falls  in 
or  near  the  gutter,  and  then  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  them  in  working 
order.  The  sand  is  laid  about  six  inches  deep,  and  every  day  the  soiled 
parts  are  removed,  and  fresh  sand,  in  proportion,  spread  over  all,  so  that 
a  very  neat  surfiace  is  maintained.  The  cost  in  sandy  districts  is  very 
trifling,  but  of  course  elsewhere  the  plan  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
charge  for  carriage.  When  sand  is  thus  used,  the  feet  must  be  stopped 
with  cowduDg  more  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  striEtw,  or  they  soon  be- 
come hard  and  brittle. 

Sawdust  is  seldom  employed  as  litter,  its  cost  being  quite  as  great  as 
and  often  more  than  straw.  It  is  only  in  or  near  saw  mills,  where  there  is 
an  unusually  large  supply  of  sawdust  on  the  premises,  that  it  can  be  used 
advantageously.  Daring  the  summer  months  it  answers  well  enough  if 
laid  down  as  I  have  described  under  the  head  of  sand,  but  like  that  mate- 
rial is  too  cold  for  use  in  our  winters.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  sand,  that  it  soon  heats  when  wetted  with  urine,  and  ammonia  is  then 
given  off  profusely,  so  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  change  it  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  soiled. 

Befusb  Tan  is  very  commonly  introduced  as  a  bedding  for  horses  while 
being  summered,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  much  cooler  to  the  feet  than  straw. 
It  has  all  the  disadvantage  of  (fowdust,  without  the  advantages  of  sand, 
and  if  the  latter  can  readily  be  obtained,  it  should  by  all. means  be  substi* 
luted  for  it  I  have  often  seen  a  box  in  which  tan  had  been  left  for  week's 
without  change,  the  groom  expecting  that  it  would  retain  the  urine  of  the 
horse  without  decomposition,  although  his  nose  ought  to  have  convinced 
him  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  capital  material  if  it  is  kept  dry,  but  every 
one  who  hasseen  the  heat  which  is  given  out  by  it  in  a  hot-ho«ise  will 
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understand  that  it  ia  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  fluid,  and 
especially  nxinei  or  decomposition  wlQ  qnickly  snpervena  The  cost  is 
seldom  more  than  that  incaned  in  carting  it^  which  will  depend  npon  the 
distance  from  the  nearest  tan  yard. 

FoBBST  LEAVES  are  not  readily  procurable,  except  in  some  very  few  locali- 
ties, and  I  may  therefore  dismiss  them  with  the  remark  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  their  use  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Ponies  at  all  events  maj 
be  comfortably  bedded  with  them. 

Beak  So^baw  is  far  too  hard  and  unyielding  to  make  a  comfortable  bed, 
and  if  it  must  be  used  I  should  prefer  cutting  it  into  chaff  rather  than  em- 
ploying it  in  this  way. 

DBESSIKG  OB  GBOOHIKG. 

By  the  term  dressing,  is  generally  understood  the  purification  of  the 
skin  which  the  horse  requires.  He  is  never  in  the  highest  health  unless 
the  pores  are  kept  free  from  the  scurf  which  forms  on  them  whenever  he 
sweats,  and  the  object  of  the  strapping  which  he  receives  at  the  hands  of 
the  groom  is  to  get  rid  of  this  mechanical  obstruction,  as  well  as  to  brace 
the  nerves  of  the  surface  by  the  friction  of  the  brush  or  whisp.  This 
dressing  must  be  renewed  daily,  even  if  the  horse  has  not  been  sweated, 
and  each  time  that  he  comes  in  from  work  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it  The 
former  operation  is  or  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  every 
day,  but  the  latter  will  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  animal  when  he 
comes  in,  that  is  to  say,  depending  upon  whether  he  has  been  sweated  and* 
is  cool  again,  or  if  he  is  still  wet,  or  has  been  in  the  rain  with  or  without 
exercise  enough  to  warm  him,  or  lastly,  if  he  has  been  ridden  or  driven 
through  dirty  roads  or  over  a  deep  country.  Each  of  these  conditions  will 
therefore  require  a  separate  consideration. 

The  usual  morning  dressing  is  commenced  either  as  soon  as  the  horse 
has  done  his  early  feed,  or  on  coming  in  from  exercise,  if  such  is  allowed 
or  enjoined.  The  utility  of  grooming  afler  work  cannot  be  denied,  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  a  horse  coming  in  wet  and  dirty  should 
'  be  left  in  that  state  till  the  next  day ;  but  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  the  idle  groom  that  it  is  not  a  mere  polishing  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
coat  which  is  wanted,  but  a  deep  steady  pressure  of  the  brush  into  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  scurf  which  collects  around 
them  and  clogs  the  pores,  through  which  the  sweat  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
exude  freely.  Practically  it  is  found  that  an  hour's  good  strapping  daily 
not  only  gives  a  polish  to  the  coat,  but  it  causes  the  secretion  of  a  fine  oil, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  throw  off  water,  and  thus  may  save  the  horse 
exposed  to  the  rain  from  catching  cold.    Moreover,  it  certainly  stimulates 
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the  nerres  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  ezposore  to  the  weather,  wUch 
would  otherwise  tell  injoriouslj  on  an  animal  which  is  covered  up  with 
thick  dothing  in-doors,  and  stripped  of  eveiything,  ^yen  of  the  long  coat 
wiiich  nature  ^ves  him,  when  he  is  submitted  to  the  ^'  peltings  of  the  piti- 
less stornt"  , 

When  the  horse  is  turned  out  to  grass,  he  is  washed  by  eveiy  shower  of 
rain,  and  though  his  coat  continues  to  look  dirty  on  the  surface,  yet  the 
skin  itself  is  braced  by  the  winds  and  cleansed  by  the  wateis  of  heaven. 
Not  so,  however,  in-doors.  Here  his  clc^thing  keeps  his  coat  short,  and 
keeps  up  a  continual  state  of  insensible  perspiration,  the  watery  particles 
of  which  pass  off  through  the  woolen  rug  or  serge,  leaving  the  salts  and 
animal  matters  behind,  as  is  apparent  on  examining  the  internal  surface  of 
any  clothing  which  has  been  worn  for  any  length  of  time  without  washing, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  scurf  and  matted  with  oily  animal 
matters.  There  are  many  drugs  which  will  give  a  gloss  to  the  skm,  but 
they  will  diminish  instead  of  increasing  its  capability  to  bear  exposure,  and 
hence  their  use  is  altogether  forbidden  by  those  who  know  their  injurious 
effects.  The  horse  which  is  little  used  requires  dressing  to  take  the  place 
of  exercise,  and  if  he  has  plenty  of  good  strapping,  his  coat  will  look  like 
satin ;  but  the  hunter  and  the  hack  or  harness  horse,  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
must  be  carefully  groomed  and  receive  plenty  of  elbow  grease,  or  his  coat 
will  look  hollow  and  stand  out  like  *^  the  quills  of  the  fretful  porcupine," 
whenever  he  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  cool  wind. 

The  fibst  thing  which  the  groom  does  in  commencing  his  morn- 
ing's task  is  to  turn  the  horse  round  in  his  stall,  and  fold  the  quarter  piece 
back  upon  itself  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  fore-quarters.  Then, 
taking  his  brush  in  the  hand  nearest  the  head,  whichever  side  he  begins 
with,  he  works  away  at  the  head  and  &ce  till  he  has  thoroughly  cleansed 
those  parts,  carefully  cleaning  out  the  dust  and  dirt  fiom  the  roots  of  the 
ears,  where  it  is  very  apt  to  lodge,  and  continually  cleaning  his  brush  with 
the  curry-comb  in  the  other  hand ;  next  proceeding  to  the  neck,  he  works 
at  that  part  in  the  same  way,  turning  the  mane  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
then  going  to  the  shoulders,  bosom  and  legs,  and  finishing  off  with  a  whisp 
of  hay,  slightiy  damped,  instead  of  the  brush.  Having  thoroughly  worked 
at  this  half  of  the  body,  th^  horse  is  turned  round  in  his  stall,  and  the 
hind-quarters  and  flank  ireated  in  the  same  way,  the  clothing  being  re- 
moved entirely  while  this  is  going  on.  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  when 
'  the  coat  is  being  shed,  the  brush  should  never  be  used,  and  the  whisp 
alone  should  be  depended  on.'  Nothing  spoils  the  look  of  the  young  coat 
so  surely  as  the  brush,  except,  perhaps,  the  currycomb ;  but  this  latter  should 
not)  under  any  drcumstances,  touch  the  skin  of  a  horse  when  it  is  in  the 
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proper  order,  and  is  acaroel  j  neoessary  to  forbid  its  use  wlien  tihe  ooat  is 
being  shed,  at  which  time  it  would  be  positivelj  cnieli  as  well  as  injariooB 
to  the  appearaooe.  The  brush  and  whisp  having  effeotoally  cleansed  the 
akin,  and  given  the  hair  itself  a  certain  amount  of  polish,  the  flnishiog 
stroke  is  put  to  the  dressing  by  means  of  the  linen  rubber,  with  the  addi- 
tion, in  well  managed  stables,  with  the  leather.  Either  or  both  of  these  ia 
succession  are  suddenly  passed  over  the  sur&ce  in  the  direction  of  the  hair 
of  each  part,  and  then  the  quarter  piece,  or  rug,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  xa* 
placed,  taking  care  to  throw  it  Highly  in  front  of  its  proper  place  and  then 
to  draw  it  steadily  backwards,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  proper  position  of  a 
hair.  The  roller  is  smoothly  put  on,  being  first  laid  on  the  back  double^ 
and  then  the  off  side  is  turned  over  into  its  place,  when  the  straps  being 
laid  hold  of  under  the  belly,  it  is  properly  tightened  and  the  quarter-pieoe 
smoothed  beneath  it.  This  completes  the  dressing  of  the  body,  but  theve 
are  several  minor  points  still  to  be  attended  to.  A  clean  sponge  is  sqaeezed 
out,  and  with  it  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  arms  sponged  clean,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  mane  is  dampened,  so  as  to  enable  the  groom  to  comb  and  brui^ 
it  smoothly  down  on  its  right  side.  The  tail,  also,  is  carefully  combed  out| 
beginning  at  the  lower  end  if  it  is  a  full  one,  and  not  touching  the  top  un- 
til the  bottom  is  smoothly  arranged.  Lastly,  the  legs  and  feet  are  attended 
to,  the  stopping,  or  whatever  may  be  in  the  latter,  being  picked  out,  the 
legs  washed  if  stained,  and  then  carefully  rubbed  dry.  Many  grooms, 
when  they  have  white  legs  to  keep  clean,  begin  the  dressing  by  washing 
them,  and  then  putting  on  flannel  bandages,  they  leave  them  on  till  they 
have  done  the  body,  when  they  are  taken  off  and  the  legs  rubbed  with  the 
leather  and  linen  rubber,  till  they  are  quite  dry,  finishing  with  plenty  of 
hand  rubbing  if  they  are  at  all  inclined  to  fill.  All  this  being  done,  the 
litter  is  put  straight,  and  the  horse  is  ready  to  have  his  second  feed.  A 
good  deal  of  muscular  exertion^  and  laid  out  in  the  right  way,  is  necessary 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  groom's  daily  task.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  make  a  horse's  coat,  when  in  work,  really  look  well,  and  not  less  than 
an  hour's  hard  strapping  will  suffice  for  this  daily.  White  and  light  gray 
horses  will  take  up  even  more  time  than  this,  a9  with  all  the  care  that  can 
be  exercised  the  thighs  and  legs  will  occasionally  become  stained  by  lying 
in  the  dung  dropped  daring  the  night  Soap  and  water  laid  on  warm, 
and  well  rubbed,  wUl  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  ,the  brown  color  left,  and 
if  it  is  not  suffered  to  increase  by  successive  layers,  it  may  be  removed 
with  comparative  ease.  The  slight  tinge  which  remains  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  the  aid  of  washer-woman's  blue,  a  bag  of  which  is  to  be  dipped  into 
dean  water  and  the  skin  washed  with  this  after  the  soap  has  been  got  rid 
o£  A  little  experiment  is  required  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  Uu^i 
bat  one  or  two  experiments  will  soon  teach  an  intelligent  groony^  , 
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Whenerer  a  horse  id  wanted  to  go  oat,  he  most  again  be  whisped  orer 
before  his  saddle  or  his  harness  is  pat  on.  The  groom  strips  the  whole  of 
the  clothes  off,  turns  him  round  in  the  stall,  and  carefully  clears  all  the 
dust  away  from  the  ears  and  head  with  the  rubber ;  then,  proceeding  regu-. 
larly  backwards,  the  whole  body  is  smoothed  over,  and  the  saddle  and  bri-^ 
die  or  harness  put  on.  Lastly,  the  feet  are  picked,  and  an  oil  brush  is 
rubbed  over  the  outside  of  the  hoofs,  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance^ 
when  the  pillar  reins  are  buckled  to  the  bit  on  each  side,  and  the  horse  is 
left  till  he  is  wanted.  Dressing  after  work  depends  upon  the  state  ib 
which  the  horse  is  returned  to  the  stable,  when  he  may  be  cool  and  clean 
or  in  a  profuse  sweat  still  going  on,  or  with  his  sweat  dried  in,  or  com* 
pletely  smothered  with  dirt^  or  wet  from  rain,  but  chilled  rather  than  too 
hot ;  or  lastly,  when  exhausted  from  a  severe  run  or  other  hard  work. 
When  the  horse  returns  cool  and  clean,  the  groom  throws  his  rug  lightly 
over  his  quarters,  and,  taking  a  backet  and  brush,  he  proceeds  to  pick  and 
wash  out  the  feet,  standing  on  the  near  side,  with,  his  back  to  the  horse's 
head,  so  that  he  can  use  his  left  hand  to  hold  the  feet«  and  his  right  for  the 
brush.  If  the  legs  are  quite  dean,  there  is  no  necessity  for  washing  them 
at  all ;  but  most  grooms  do  so  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  if  they  are  prop- 
erly dried  afterwards,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  plan. 

Hunters,  and  valuable  horses  of  all  kinds,  are  immediately  protected  by 
flannel  bandages ;  but  in  ordinary  stables  the  legs  are  merely  partially  dried 
with  a  rubber,  and  are  left  in  that  state  till  the  horse  is  dressed  over.  If  the 
work  has  been  continued  for  more  than  four  or  five  hours  without  feeding, 
it  will  be  well  to  put  on  flannel  bandages,  and  let  the  horse  have  a  feed  of 
oom ;  but,  otherwise,  it  is  better  to  finish  the  dressing  first  The  cloth 
being  removed,  a  whisp  of  hay  is  taken  in  the  hand,  and  first  the  head  and 
neck,  and  then  the  body  is  dressed  over,  finishing  off  with  tiie  rubber  as 
previously  described.  The  clothing  is  then  put  on,  the  legs  thoioughljr 
dried,  the  litter  put  straight,  and  the  task  is  finished.. 

Whek  bbought  in  still  sweating  PBOFUfiBBLY,  if  the  weather  is  wann« 
the  horse  must  be  led  about  in  the  shed  ti;iih  the  saddle  on,  till  he  is  nearly 
or  quite  dry ;  for  if  he  is  put  into  the  stable  befi>re  he  is  cool,  he  will  break 
oat  again  as  badly  as  ever,  and  if  the  saddle  is  removed  the  back  will  become 
sore.  A  hemp  halter  is  cooler  and  more  handy  than  a  head  collar,  and  it 
18  usually  employed  out  of  doors  for  all  purposes  connected  with  cleaning. 
In  the  winter  this  exposure  to  the  air  out  of  doors  is  not  necessary,  and^ 
indeed,  it  would  often  be  dangerous,  the  stable  being  generally  cool  enough 
to  stop  all  tendency  to  sweat,  even  with  a  light  rug  on.  At  this  season 
therefore,  after  the  leg?  are  washed  and  the  bandages  put  on— which  thej 
fefaould  whenever  the  horse  is  in  a  sweat— the  dressing  may  be  condoeted 
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in  lihe  usual  way,  in  the  expectation  which  will  aeldon  be  disappointed,  that 
al  the  end  of  halt  an  hour's  strapping  the  skin  will  have  become  quite 
oool,  and  will  look  all  the  better  for  the  profuse  cleaning  which  it  has  le- 
ceiyed  by  means  of  the  watery  fluid  given  off  by  it  A  scraper  will  be 
necessary,  which  may  be  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  with  this  all  the  super- 
fluous moisture  is  at  once  scraped  from  the  surface,  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  process  of  drying.  Two  men  ought  then  to  set  to  work,  each  taking 
a  side  and  working  first  at  the  head,  then  gradually  backwards.  In  this 
way  no  part  is  allowed  to  chill,  and  the  moisture  is  removed  as  rapidly  as 
posdble. 

In  the  use  of  the  whisp  the  rubbing  need  not  always  be  hard,  and  it 
should  be  chiefly  against  the  direction  of  the  hair  till  it  is  nearly  dry,  when 
the  proper  direction  is  again  taken.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  drying 
a  sweating  horse,  and  nothing  but  experience  and  practical  teaching  will 
give  it  As  a  general  rule,  it  takes  two  men  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  thoroughly  dress  a  horse  coming  in  profusely  sweating,  supposing 
the  weather  to  be  only  moderately  warm.  In  very  hot  weather  such  an 
attempt  would  be  quite  fruitless,  and  the  only  recourse  is  to  wain  patiently 
till  the  effects  of  exercise  are  abated  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  ordinary 
clothiog  being  worn.  Experience  soon  tells  the  groom  how  soon  he  can 
venture  to  begin,  and  no  rule  can  possibly  be  laid  down  which  will  supply 
the  place  of  this  valuable  power.  Even  when  the  horse  is  taken  in,  ha 
must  not  at  first  be  clothed,  but  he  must  be  dressed  without  any  thing  on 
him ;  and  in  summer  he  must  often  be  left  for  some  time  afterwards  in  a 
naked  state.  When  there  is  a  good  open  yard,  shaded  from  the  sun,  the 
dressing  should  be  done  out  of  doors,  and  when  this  can  be  managed,  it  may 
be  commenced  much  sooner  than  in  the  stable,  unless  this  is  a  very  cool 
one.  Slight  muscular  action,  either  by  walking  or  in  some  other  shape,  is 
necessary  to  prevent  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  internal  organs,  but  it 
matters  not  whether  it  is  effected  by  simply  leading  the  horse  about,  or  by 
stirring  him  up,  as  ia  always  the  case  in  dressing  even  the  dullest  animaL 
In  other  respects  there  is  no  difference  in  the  plan  last  described. 
*  Whxn  the  sweat  is  completely  dbibd  in,  the  hair  is  full  of  powdery 
matter,  which  must  be  thoroughly  brushed  out  before  the  skin  will  look 
well  or  the  horse  be  properly  dressed.  To  do  this,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  the  use  of  the  brush  previously  to  the  whisping  over,  but  a  good  deal 
of  time  must  be  spent  in  getting  rid  of  all  the  foreign  matters  left  behind 
on  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  particles  of  the  sweat  There  is  an  amount 
of  grease  in  it,  which  makes  the  powder  stick  to  ike  hair,  and  nothing  but 
hard  labor  will  get  it  away.  For  this  reason  many  grooms  adopt  the  plan 
of  washing  their  horses  all  over  with  soap  and  water  when  they  come  home 
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iti  thifl  Btete ;  and  although  I  prefer  dry  rabbbg,  I  would Taiher  have  water* 
Qsed  than  let  the  akin  remaiA  full  of  dry  sweat  A  common  water  bruBh 
is  generally  nsed,  or,  if  the  coat  is  thin,  a  sjKmge  will  be  far  better.  No 
time  must  be  lost  in  the  operation,  and  unless  two  men  can  be  spued^  the 
rag  must  be  thrown  on  as  soon  as  the  water  is  scraped  off  with  the- 
scraper,  and  the  skin  is  just  partially  dried.  In  thia  state  he  may  be  lefk 
for  a  few  minutes,  attention  in  the  mean  time  being  paid  to  the  tliorough 
drying  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  can  not  well  be  dothed  advanta* 
geously.  These  parts  soon,  dry,  for  in  washing  them  there  is  no  occasion^ 
to  wet  the  mane,  which  may  be  turned  over  to  the  other  side  while  eachia 
being  cleaned,  and  the  ordinary  coat  of  the  head  and  neek  holds  ve^  littl^ 
water.  After  they  are  made  comfortable  the  cloth  is  turned  partly  back 
over  the  loins,  and  the  shoulders,  ribs  and  bosom  are  dried  wi&  Hub  whisp ' 
and  rubber,  after  which  the  whole  is  stripped  off  and  the  hindrquarters' 
thoroughly  dried. 

A  HOBSB  SKOTHSRSD  IN  DiBT  IS,  by  cavcless  grooms,  too  often  left  to  dry 
with  it  all  on,  and  then  it  is  brushed  out ;  or,  if  idleness  reigns  triumphant 
a  besom  is  taken  in  hand  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  particles  of  mud  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  are  already  dry,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  no  objeo- 
tion  to  their  being  remored  by  friction  alone,  but  if  they  are  wet  and  (as 
they  generally  are)  in  large  masses,  water  must  be  used  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  1^,  belly,  flank  and  tail  will  often  require  a  good 
slashing  with  a  brush  and  water  before  the  dirt  is  removed — ^the  tail  being 
placed  in  the  backet  itself  if  it  is  a  long  one,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  in 
that  way.  A  scraper  is  then  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  water ;  the  legs 
are  superficially  rubbed  and  then  bandaged,  the  clothing  is  thrown  on,  and 
the  dressing  may  be  commenced  as  usual. 

In  case  th£  skin  is  wbt  fboh  rain,  whether  the  worK  has  been  fast 
or  not,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  provide  against  a  continuance  of  the  moist- 
ure, for  the  chill  of  the  rain  will  generally  prevent  any  tendency  to  break 
out  in  a  sweat  The  horse  is,  therefore,  at  once  taken  into  the  stable,  and, 
if  very  wet,  he  is  scraped,  after  which  he  is  rubbed  over,  and  his  clothing 
put  on  while  his  legs  are  being  attended  to,  by  washing,  bandaging,  &c. 
The  dressing  is  then  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse  coming  in  sweat- 
ing in  cool  weather. 

An  exhausted  hobse  demands  all  the  resources  of  the  groom's  art, 
without  which  he  will  suffer  in  more  ways  than  one.  An  extreme  case 
seldom  occurs  except  in  hanteis,  who  reqaire  the  greatest  care  to  bring 
them  round  afcer  a  severe  run.  On  coming  into  the  stable,  if  their  powers 
have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost^  and  their  ears  are  cold  and  drooping,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  these  warm  by  friction ;  an  assistant  in  ther 
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meftn  time  preparing  some  gruel,  irhUe  another  puts  some  ^warm  flannel 
bandages  on  the  legs.  It  10  wonderftd  what  a  restorative  is  found  in  the 
friction  of  the  ears,  after  a  few  minutes  of  which  a  moderately  tired  horse 
will  look  quite  a  different  animal,  evidently  enjoying  the  process,  and  drop- 
ping his  head  to  the  hands  of  the  groom  with  the  most  perfect  air  of  enjoy* 
meni  Where,  however,  there  is  only  one  groom  for  the  whole  task,  the 
bandages  should  be  put  on  first— that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  clothing  is 
thrown  on.  Then  the  gruel  should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  swal- 
lowed, the  ears  should  be  warmed  by  friction.  No  attempt  at  dressing 
should  be  made  till  the  gruel  is  taken  and  the  ears  are  warm;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  restored  to  their  proper  temperature,  a  warm  cordial  of  ale  and 
spices  should  at  once  be  given.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
thk,  and  after  getting  the  stomach  attended  to,  the  skin  of  the  body  begins 
to  reoov^  its  natural  temperature,  and  the  extremities  become  warm  again. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  dressing  may  generally  be  effected,  but  no 
ijtaud  should  be  lost  in  it,  and  the  skin  must  not  on  any  account  be  chilled. 
After  it  is  done,  a  feed  of  oata  and  a  few  split  beans  may  be  given  if  the 
appetite  seems  inclined  to  return ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  exhaustion  ia 
excessive^  nosolidfoodcanbe  taken  with  safety  till  the  next  day,  and  gruels 
with  cordials,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  kind  of  support  the  stomach 
wiUbeai; 
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BROOM  CORN,  ITS  HISTORY,  CULTURE,  AND  HIN- 

AGEMfiNT. 


B7  1CITCH8L  a  HOWiJUl, 


The  cultivation  of  broom  oom  has  never  been  brought  before  piUUio  at- 
tention to  any  considerable  extent  It  forms,  however,  an  agrieoltural 
product  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  amonnting,  probably,  to  as  mudi  in  value  as 
the  prodtictLOn  of  flax.  It  would  be  difficult  to  approximate  near  acou- 
iBoy  in  estimtitiiig  the  amount  annually  grown,  as  we  have  no  official  re- 
ports or  tables  on  the  subject  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  its  introduction 
into  this  country  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin.  He,  it  is  said,  discovered 
a  seed  while  examining  ah  impotted  whisk  in  the  possessiou  of  a  lady  in 
Philadelphia,  and  &om  it  planted  in  his  gatden  sprung  all  our'broom  com. 

DijBference  of  soil  and  climate  has  produced  four  varieti^s,  separate  and 
distinct  of  themselves,  but  will  readily  hybridize  if  cultivated  together. 
They  are  generally  known  as  the  Common,  Early  Eastern,  Sampson,  and 
I)war£  For  general  purposes  the  Common  is  preferable.  The  Early 
Eastern  will  come  into  market  three  or  four  weeks  sooner,  but  it  is  smaller 
in  si2se  and  yields  less  per  acre.  The  Sampson  will  yield  more  pounds  per 
acre,  but  its  coarse,  large  size  rend^B  it  olg'ectionable  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  Dwarf  possesses  fineness  and  fieodbilify  of  fiber,  thus  adapting  it  for 
making  brushes  and  ikncy  brooms,  but  its  cultivation  and  curing  is  usualfy 
attended  vnik  mudi  more  labc»r  ilttn  the  other  varieties. 

Soil  Well  adapted  to  Indian  e(xm  is  likewise  adapted  to  broom  com. 
Gk>od  soil  is  of  course  preferabloii  The  best  soilfar  it  is  a  deep^  alluvial 
sandy  soil,  such  as  is  found  on  out  first  river  bottoms.  The  ground  should 
be  freshly  plowed  and  well  harrowed,  then  drill  in  rowd  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  The  seed  should  be  perfectly  dean,  and  free  from  any  fibers 
of  the  brush,  as  they  will  clog  the  drill.  Four  quarts  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre.  The  space  between  Hie  seeds  ahotlld.be  about  four 
inches;  if  planted  on  good  strong  land  it  will  do  well  if  closer  together^ 
About  the  time  it  begins  to  appear  roll  the  ground  with  a  heavy  roller 
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this  pnlyerizes  tne  lompci,  preases  tlie  firesli  earth  axoiuid  it,  and  on  some 
kiDds  of  land  will  do  as  much  good  as  onoe  tending. 

We  often  hear  the  remark,  ''  it  is  so  slow  in  starting,''  this  is  because  it 
is  then  sending  out  its  long  roots  and  preparing  for  a  more  Tigorons  growth. 

As  soon  as  the  rows  appear  plainly,  go  through  it  with  a  harrow  made 
for  that  purpose,  twice  in  a  row,  allowing  it  to  go  into  the  row,  thereby  loos- 
ening the  earth  and  destroying  the  grass  and  weeds ;  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  injuring  the  corn.  Some  will  be  covered  up,  but  a  boy  with  a 
steel-toothed  garden  rake  will  uncover  it  as  fast  as  a  man  will  harrow. 
The  harrow  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  made  of  solid,  seasoned  oak 
plank,  triangular  shaped,  the  sides  three  and  a  half  feet,  the  base  two  and 
a  half  feet,  set  fall  of  one-half  inch  iron  or  steel  teeth,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  A  rope  attached  to  each  side  serves  as  a  handle  to 
control  it 

The  tool  used  the  second  and  third  times  of  tending  is  "  Gibbs'  Fatest 
Cultivator,''  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendatioii  as  an  im- 
plement for  destroying  weeds  and  loosening  the  grounds ;  it  should  be  in 
more  general  use  for  the  cultivation  of  other  crop&  The  first  time  in  going 
liirough  the  com  with  the  cultivator,  set  the  teeth  to  throw  the  eaith  firom 
the  com,  as  it  will  not  bear  much  earth,  go  twice  in  a  row,  the  closer  the 
better.  The  next  time  of  tending,  which  should  be  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
set  the  teeth  to  throw  the  earth  towards  the  com,  this  gives  it  Iresh  earth 
'  and  covers  up  the  smaller  grass  and  weeds.  If  there  are  any  laiger  weeds 
remaining  at  this  time  they  should  at  once  be  removed.  In  two  weeks 
more  go  through  it  again  twice  in  a  row  with  a  good  sized  single  shovel 
plow,  banking  up  the  earth  around  the  roots  of  the  com,  so  it  has  plenty 
of  nourishment  for  its  future  growth  and  maturity.  The  tending  of  the 
crop  is  in  general  at  this  time  completed ;  we  say  in  general,  becaupe  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  one  mle  for  all  kinds  of  soil  and  seasons.  The  ob- 
ject must  be  to  keep  the  soil  firee  from  grass  and  weeds,  and  in  a  loose, 
healthy  condition.  If  the  spring  is  wet^  and  the  weeds  have  the  advaat- 
age,  hoeing,  especially  in  the  wet  places,  is  almost  indispensable.  If  the 
season  is  very  dry,  a  constant  stiiring  of  the  ground  is  very  beneficial. 
•  Sometimes  one  tool  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  scHnetimes  another. 
An  individual  that  cannot  tell  what  is  best  to  accomplish  these  ends  with- 
out a  writtra  mle  had  better  let  its  cultivation  alone. 

The  proper  time  for  cutting  or  gathering  the  brush,  if  the  best  market 
price  is  deitired,  is  after  the  blows  have  fiJlen  and  before  the  seed  passes 
into  the  milk.  This  secures  the  brush  in  the  best  condition,  but  the  seed 
is  then  worthless.  This  method  is  generally  used  where  it  is  eultivated  on 
an  extensive  scale  and  shipped  to  the  eastern  market 
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If  the  seed  is  made  an  object^  it  should  rtand  until  the  seed  passes  into 
the  milk,  and  the  kernel  attained  fall  size,  bnt  not  hardened.  The  brndi 
will  have  lost  some  of  its  fresh,  green  appeanmoe,  bat  is,  neverthelesSi 
good  and  merchantable. 

There  are  two  methods  nsed  in  harvesting:  one,  in  which  the  yaloe  of 
the  seed  is  disregarded,  is  to  break  over  the  tops  of  each  row  sepaiatelj 
fonr  or  five  feet  high ;  the  brash,  when  oat  is  immediately  taken  to  ibs 
scraper,  cleansed,  and  dried  on  scaffolds  in  sheds  or  bams.  The  soaffoMs 
are  generaUj  constrnoted  of  lath  10  or  12  feet  in  length  and  laid  snooes- 
siyel J  one  above  another  8  or  10  inches  apart,  the  brash  spread  on  ibeaa 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  In  this  way  the  brash  is  kept  stiaiglifr 
firom  the  time  it  is  oat  until  deposited  on  the  scaff(^d.  Two  sets  of  hands 
are  required— one  in  the  field,  the  other  at  the  scraper.  The  process  of 
drying  the  brash  by  means  of  kilns  is  now  generally  discarded,  as  it  left* 
ders  the  fibres  harsh  and  brittle. 

The  other  method  of  harvesting,  and  by  which  the  seed  is  preserved,  is 
by  breaking  alternate  handsfal  of  two  ro?FS  across  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
about  46°;  this  forms  what  is  called  a  table  on  which  the  brash,  after 
beiitg  cut^  is  laid  to  dry.  The  stalks  should  be  cut  six  inches  in  l^Kgth 
and  stripped  of  husks  at  the  tune  of  cutting.  If  the  weather  is  fisbVoraUe 
it  can  remain  oat  over  one  night — ^if  it  remains  out  longer,  it  is  bleached 
and  injured  by  the  dew.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  to  be  perfectly  dry 
when  suitable  for  hauling  in.  It  should  be  thrown  promiscuously  on 
scaffolds  2  or  3  feet  apart  in  a  well  ventilated  building.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  heat  from  the  moisture  it  still  contains ;  if  tolera- 
bly dry,  it  might  be  scaffoled  6  or  12  inches  deep,  but  should  be  handled 
over  once  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.  It  can  then  remain  until  scraped, 
the  process  of  which  will  be  next  described. 

An  expeditious  and  easy  manner  of  scraping  is  by  means  of  two  wooden 
cylinders,  2i  feet  in  length  by  10  inches  in  diameter,  securely  held  by  iron 
iMmds  around  each  end.  The  teeth,  2^  inches  in  length,  are  made  of 
wrought  iron  and  a  screw  cut  on  the  end  by  which  they  are  fastened  in 
the  cylinder.  The  cylinders  are  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
and  can,  by  means  of  belts^  be  attached  to  any  ordinary  horse-power  or 
other  machinery. 

After  the  brush  is  scraped  it  is  next  baled.  For  this  purpose  a  substan- 
tial frame  is  necessaiy  8  by  4^  feet  around  and  4  or  6  fe.et  high.  The 
frame  is  filled  witii  brush  laying  the  stems  out  at  each  end,  it  is  them 
pressed  down  into  as  small  compass  as  possible  by  means  of  iron  or  wooden 
screws,  bound  with  wire,  and  is  now  ready  for  market 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  broom  com  exhausts  land.    Any  crop  culti- 
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TBled  for  a  niimber  of  jeais  on  the  same  sdl  will  impoveriah  it  unless  en- 
liched  by  manoies  or  alluvial  deposits.  While  the  entire  growth  of  Indian 
oom  and  other  crops  is  removed  firom  the  field  in  which  it  is  grown,  the 
stalks  and  blades  of  broom  com  remain  upon  the  ground  and  are  plowed 
under  the  following  year.  The  decomposition  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  cannot  fail  to  enrich  and  fertilise  the  soil.  Thorough 
•and  repeated  applications  of  manures,  leached  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  will 
improve  the  crc^,  and  what  crop  will  it  not  improve? 
•  The  yield  of  brush  depends  upon  the  soil,  season,  extent  of  cultivation, 
mid  varies  from  860  pounds  to  860  pounds  per  acre ;  600  pounds  is  a  fair, 
average  yield. 

The  price  of  the  brush  ranges  in  this  State  from  4  to  9  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  eastern  market  from  6  to  12  oents.  The  price  depends  on  the 
quality,  quanti^  raised,  and  the  amount  in  market  All  diese  considera- 
tions are  very  liable  to  fluctuation.  Its  intrinsic  value  depends  on  its 
/color,  size,  fineness  and  flexibility. 

The  seed  of  broom  oom,  when  ripened  and  cleaned,  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant item  in  its  cultivation.  All  kinds  of  stock  will  eat  it  readily ;  it  is 
especially  good  for  fattening  sheep  and  when  ground  makes  excellent  slop 
for  milch  cows.  It  yields,  in  a  fair  season,  firom  40  to  80  bushels  per  acre, 
and  weighs  42  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Following  is  subjoined  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivating  and 
pioflts  of  one  acre  for  1868 : 

To  plowing,  harrowing  and  rolling $2  00 

*'  4  quarts  of  seed  at  $1  00  per  bashel,  and  planting 60 

*'  harrowing  and  uncovering 1  00 

"  ouUlTating  first  Ume  and  hoeing 2  00 

''  cultivating  and  plowing  second  and  third  times 2  00 

*■  harvesting 8  00 

"  scraping  and  cleaning  seed 4  00 

"  rent  of  land 6  00 

■  35  50 

Bv  712  pounds  brush  at  7i  cente $63  40 

*'  60  boehels  of  seed  at  40  cents 24  00 

77  4S 

Total  proAtt  from  one  acre $61  »0 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  VAKIETIES  OF  SHEEP,  AND 
SHEEP  CULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

{Omiinued  Jrom  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  fir  1862.) 
OOICPILEI)  BY  JOHK  H.  KLIFPABT. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  LUSTRE  WOOL. 

[From  the  London  FanDer's  Magazine.] 

Wool  had  ever  formed  an  important  item  in  the  receipts  of  the  stock 
£trmer.  It  had  commanded  of  late  years  a  very  satisfactory  price,  and,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  cotton  supply  being  interrupted  by  the  fearful  Ameri- 
can war,  it  appears  likely  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come,  and  therefore  it 
behooved  them,  as  Britiflh  fiurmers,  to  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  increase  the  growth  of  that  kind  of  wool  which  was  likely  to 
fetch  the  best  price  in  the  English  market,  other  matters  of  course  being 
considered.  It  must  be  the  object  of  the  British  farmer  to  produce  as 
much  stock  as  possible — a  subject  which  was  to  be  introduced  next  month 
by  their  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Smith.  He  would  remark 
that  there  was  no  animal  that  would  so  well  repay  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  as  the  sheep.  The  gentleman  who  was  about  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration  that  evening  had  had  considerable  experience,  botli 
of  English  and  foreign  wool,  and  no  doubt  they  all  looked  forward  to  an 
interesting  paper,  and  one  from  which  they  could  derive  most  useful  les- 
sons. 

Mr.  Andebson  then  said :  When  some  months  ago  a  conversation  on 
this  important  subject^  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  growth  of  lustre 
wool,  took  place  between  myself  and  a  few  members  of  this  club,  I  little 
thought  I  should  be  called  upon  to  write  a  paper  in  support  of  this  propo- 
sition. I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  time  has  been  so  occupied  with  my 
numerous  business  engagements  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  that 
attention  to  the  subject  which  it  deserves.    Indeed,  had  I  consulted  my 
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own  feelings  in  the  matter,  I  shonid  have  declined  altogether  taking  the 
prominent  position  which  I  occapy  this  evening;  but,  knowing  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  the  interest  which  has  for  some  time  been  taken 
in  it  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  representatives  of  the 
worsted  trade,  I  could  not  refuse  to  collect  a  few  £EU^ts  together,  in  the  hope 
that  a  discussion  might  arise  which  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
growers  of  English  wool  to  the  benefits  which  must  result  to  themselves, 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  country  at  large,  if  the  growth  of  this  valuable 
wool  is  materially  increased.  I  may  remark  that^  though  connected  with 
a  firm  which  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  I  am  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  increased  growth  of  Lustre  wool,  not  being  a  consumer  of  this 
description  of  wool  at  all ;  yet  I  am  well  aware  that  the  demand  for  this 
bright-haired  or  Lustre  wool  has  almost  exceeded  the  supply  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  think  from  the  gradually  increasing  price  of  thii 
wool,  (which  I  shall  afterwards  show)  and  from  the  weight  of  fleeces  pro- 
duced, it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  fiurmer  to  consider  whether 
it  is  not  for  his  interest  to  try  and  increase  the  quantity  of  this  wool,  and 
whether  it  may  not  be  the  most  profitable  article  which  he  can  grow  on 
his  farm.  In  looking  through  ''  James'  History  of  the  Worsted  Manu&o- 
ture,"  I  find  a  great  many  curious  regulations  (made  centuries  ago,)  for 
the  protection  and  for  stimulating  the  growth  of  our  English  wook.  I 
hope  I  may  not  be  considered  tedious  if  I  give  a  few  of  these  quotationS| 
to  show  the  importance  which  has  always  been  attached  to  the  growth  of 
wool  in  England.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  really  the  character  of  the  wool  produced  in  those  early 
days,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  long- wool,  from  the  style  of  goods 
said  to  be  manufactured,  and  also  from  the  want  of  competition  there  was 
in  the  growth  of  it  with  other  countries.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  m.,  and 
again  of  Edward  lY.,  a  number  of  English  sheep  were,  as  a  great  boon, 
allowed  to  be  transported  to  Spain  to  improve  the  Spanish  breed,  thus  de- 
notbg  that  English  wool  was  superior  to  Spanish  wool  But  very  conclu- 
sive evidence  on  this  point  is  given  by  Capmany,  in  a  number  of  laws 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1488,  and  confirmed  in  1498,  by  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Barcelona,  for  regulating  the  manufacture  of  cloth  (woolen  and 
worsted)  from  fine  English  wool  It  appears  that  there  were  thirty  of 
these  regulations.  The  first  prohibits  the  "  mixture  of  another  wool  with 
the  English ;  "  others  relate  to  precautions  for  "  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  wool  in  shipping,  &c."  We  are  also  informed  by  Capmany  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  fabrics  made  from  English  wool  were  sometimes  sent  to 
England.  Considerable  commercial  intercourse  existed  between  England 
and  Spain  in  the  middle  ages,  and  Spanish  merchants  trading  hither  were 
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granted  many  immmiitiefl.    Oar  early  ancestom,  the  Saxone,  had  lai^ 
.flocks  of  sheep,  and  produced  great  qnanUties  of  itoo],  which  must  have 
been  of  fine  quality,  as  it  brought  high  prices ;  and  it  is  fedrly  argued  by 
Mr.  James  that  they  could  not  have  consumed  all  the  wool  they  produced, 
and  therefore  doubtless  exported  largely  to  Flanders,  then  distinguished 
for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  ite  woolen  fabrics.    In  his  quotation  from 
Dt.  Henry's  History  of  England,  yoL  2,  book  2,  chapter  5tb,  we  learn 
^'the  fleece  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  she^."    MacpbeiBon,  in  his  Annals  of  Commerce,  voL  1,  page  288, 
says :  ''  That  there  was  an  export,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate price  fleece  appears  to  have  been  compared  with  the  whole  sheep, 
and  also  from  the  high  price  of  wool.    From  the  earliest  periods  Engli^ 
wool  has  been  remarkable  for  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  staple,  and 
general  adaption  for  clothing."    To  show  that  it  was  extensively  produce^d, 
1  may  quote  Matthew,  of  Westminster,  an  historian  of  the  Norman  period, 
who  asserts  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  kept  warm  by  the 
wool  of  England,  made  into  doth  by  the  Flemish  manufacturers;  and, 
however  hyperbolical  this  language  may  appear,  Mr.  James  justly  says : 
**  Unquestionably  the  duty  on  its  export  formed  during  the  early  periods 
of  our  history  the  principal  source  of  revenue  of  the  national  exchequer." 
'Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Craven,  published  in  1805,  speaking  of  the 
value  of  wool  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  says :  ^'  A  sack  of 
wool  consisted  (according  to  Spielman,)  of  twenty-six  stones,  eaoh  weigh- 
ing fourteen  pounds.    A  laborer  then  only  received  a  penny  per  day,  and 
an  ox  was  worth  about  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence ;  whence  it  fol- 
lowed that  at  that  time  two  and  a  half  stones  of  wool  would  purchase  an 
ox,  whereas  now,  in  1805,  a  laborer  will  earn  the  value  of  a  stone  of  wool 
in  a  week."    The  monks  of  Fountain's  Abby,  in  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  appear  to  have  possessed  large  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  Graven 
district.    Those  flocks  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery.    It  appears  that  to  pay  the  heavy  ransom  of  Bichard  L,  one 
year's  wool  was  borrowed  of  the  *'  Cistertian  order  of  Monks,"  towards 
mising  the  amount    Pertinent  to  the  foregoing,  James,  from  whom  I 
quote,  gives  a  balance  sheet  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  kingdom 
in  1854^  (preserved  in  the  Exchequer  Becords,)  showing  that  the  balance 
in  &vor  of  this  country  was  to  the  amount  of  £255,201 8s.  6d.;  the  exports 
being  £294,^84  17s.  2d.,  and  the  imports  £88,970  18s.  8d.    In  this  amount 
ihere  was  no  less  than  81,651^  sacks  of  wool  at  £6  per  sack,  making  a  total 
of  £189,909  for  wool  alone,  and  this  exportation  of  raw  material  took 
place  in  the  face  of  an  enlarged  home  manu&cture.    In  the  reign  of  Henry 
yil*|  the  woolen  trade  was  greatly  extended  in  this  kingdomi  and  this 
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kmg,  to  Qfle  the  quaint  language  of  Defoe,  "  prohibited  Ae  exportation  of 
unwroaght  wool,  and  to  encourage  foreign  mana&otaiers  to  settle  here^ 
eeyeral  of  whom,  coming  over,  eatabliahed  the  mann&otare  of  doth  in. 
Beyend  parts  of  the  kingdom,  m  (it  is  said)  they  found  the  people  tractable: 
the  bays  in  Oolchester,  in  Essex,  the  Says,   at  Sudberry,  in  Soffolk ; 
broadcloths,  in  Wiltshire;  kerseys  and  narrow  cloths,  at  Halifax  and 
neighborhood  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire."    It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YH.  that  a  statnte  was  passed  to  check  the  forestalling  of  wool. 
This  was  re-enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  a  clause  run  thus : 
"  Baring  ten  years  next  ensuing,  no  person  shall  buy  any  wool  before  Ae 
16th  of  August  next  after  the  shearing  of  the  same,  but  such  as  would 
make  cloth  or  yam  thereof,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  value ;  and 
no  stranger  should  buy  any  wool  before  Oandlemas  day  next  after  sheering 
thereof.'^    Other  enactments  were  also  passed  during  this  reign,  whidi 
establish  beyond  doubt  the  high  estimation  in  which  wool,  from  she^ 
bred  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  held ;  nay,  that  worsted  yam  could 
only  be  spun  from  such  wool ;  and  fix)m  other  enactments  we  discover  that 
large  quantities  were  exported  to  France  and  Flanders  for  "the  manu&e- 
ture  of  Russeirs  worsted  and  other  cloths; "  so  that  "  as  a  particular  en- 
actment goes,  Norwich  and  other  Norfolk  towns  were  not  only  most  likdy 
to  be  brought  to  utter  ruin  and  decay,  but  the  inhabitants  to  be  destitute 
of  any  way  of  getting  an  honest  living." 

No  stronger  evidence,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  the  value  of  this  wool, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  abroad.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the 
laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  One  was  to  the  intent  that 
no  person  should  hold  above  two  farms,  or  keep  2,400  sheep,  unless  the 
land  be  inherited  or  held  by  a  spiritual  person.  On  account  of  the  great 
profit  which  came  from  sheep,  some  persons  kept  24,000,  some  20,000, 
others  from  5,000  to  10,000;  whereby  a  good  sheep,  which  used  to  be 
sold  for  2s.  and  4d.,  or  at  the  most  Ss.,  had  risen  to  6s,,  6s.  or  43.  (at  the 
least) ;  and  a  stone  of  wool,  which,  in  some  countries,  used  to  be  sold  for  1& 
6d.  or  Is.  8d.,  had  risen  to  4g.  or  8s.  4d.  at  the  least;  and  in  others,  where 
the  price  had  been  2s.  4d.,  2s.  8d.  or  8s.  at  most,  was  Aen  5s.,  or  4s.  Sd.  aft 
least.  In  the  year  1888  die  finest  wool  was  about  5s.  per  stone  over  and 
above  40s.  per  sack  duty  on  exportation.  The  price  was  undoubtedly  set 
low  by  the  royal  wool  stapler,  as  he  was  a  purchaser  without  oompetitiocL 
McPherson  (vol.  1,  p.  521)  says :  **Edward  III.  had  a  grant  from  Parliment 
of  20,000  sacks  of  wool.  He  fixed  the  price,  payable  in  two  years,  at  which 
the  best  wool  of  the  several  counties  should  be  settled  for  per  sack,  namely : 
Hereford,  £3;  Shropshire,  £7;  Lincoln,  £6183.  4d.;  Gloucester,  Wcwees. 
ter,  Chester  and  Flintshire,  £6  63.  8d. ;  Leicester,  Stafford,  Oxford,  Som- 
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enet  aad  York,  (except  Craven)  £6;  Northampton  and  Nottingliam,  £5 
ISs.  4d ;  Warwick,  £5  6&  Sd.  All  inferior  wool  as  they  could  agree. 
These  prices^  settled  by  the  king,  were  doubtleas  below  the  value  of  the 
wooL  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Qinciardini,  in  his  "  Epitome  of 
the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Antwerp,"  writes :  ^' And,  firom  England,  Ant- 
werp receives  vast  quantities  of  fine  and  coarse  draperies,  fringes,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind,  of  great  value;  also  the  finest  wooL"  Smith, 
in  his  ^'  Mwioira  of  Wool,"  (vol.  1,  p.  102)  shows  that  the  annual  export 
o^  woolen  goods  alone,  at  this  period,  from  England  to  Antwerp,  amounted 
to  £760,000  sterling.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  weavers  who 
mixed  Spanish  wool  with  English  were  under  the  penalty  of  having  the 
&brio  produced  burned.  This  clearly  establishes  the  high  quality  of  Eng- 
liah  wool ;  and  although  we  must  admit  that  the  Spanish  wool  was  likely 
to  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  English  sheep  into  Spain,  by  per- 
Bkission  of  Edward  the  Third,  still  we  find  that  wool  from  England  was 
imported  into  Spain  for  the  manu£aoture  of  the  best  cloth  then  produced ; 
and,  as  we  know,  that  Spain  and  England  were  then  the  only  wool-growing 
coimtries  in  the  world,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  England  produced  the 
finest  quality.  Hence,  also,  the  importation  into  Flanders,  which  country 
then  produced  a  higher  quality  of  woolen  fiibric  than  any  other. 

I  am  now  led  to  consider  what  kind  of  wool  it  is  most  likely  we  ex- 
ported, and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  our  Norfolk  long  wool, 
a«  best  fitted  for  making  worsted.  Again  I  refer  to  Mr.  James,  who  quotes 
&om  Lord  Herbert's  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth :  ^'  That  it  was  provided  that 
no  unwrought  wool  should  be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom."  Tet  the 
statute  book  at  this  period  did  not  contain  any  prohibition  against  the  ex 
portation  of  unwrought  wool,  except  that  of  Norfolk  sheep.  For  ages  ex- 
treme attention  had  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  fleece  of  this 
breed,  upon  which  depended  the  staple  trade  of  the  district;  and  because 
of  the  fineness  and  length  of  the  staple,  and  its  particular  adaption  for  ma- 
king worsted,  it  had  been  much  sought  after  by  the  continentol  weavers  of 
worsted,  and  by  various  illegal  means  carried  out  of  the  oountiy.  Now, 
however,  the  export  had  become  so  extensive  to  supply  the  foreign  ma- 
kers of  says,  Bussels,  worsted,  &&,  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the 
home  manu£stcture ;  and  a  law  was  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  which  tended  greatly  to  revive  and  encourage  the  drooping  domes- 
tio  manufacture,  whereby  it  was  declared  ''  That  none  should  cany  be- 
yond the  sea  any  Norfolk  wool  meet  for  making  worsted  stammins,  upon 
fi>rfciture  of  40a.  for  every  stone  of  wool  so  carried  beyond  the  sea."  In 
1654^  a  statute  concerning  Bussels'  satins  and  satin  reverses  recites,  ''That 
for  late  years  past  there  used  to  be  manufiictured  beyond  the  sea  (of  Nor- 
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folk  wooiy  and  then  imported  into  England,  wheieby  the  mysteries  of 
worsted-making  and  weaving  and  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
wich, which  were  formerlj  well  maintained  bj  the  weaving  and  making 
of  worsteds,  were  reduced  very  much,  such  worsted  being  brought  out  of 
estimation  and  of  very  little  worth  either  in  this  realm  or  foreign  countries^ 
the  said  satins  being  worn  in  lieu  thereof  To  remedy  this,  the  mayor  and 
certain  citizens  and  merchants  (whose  names  are  menticmed)  have  at  thdr 
great  costs  in  bringing  over  strangers,  and  in  making  looms  for  them  to 
work  with,  produced  of  Norfolk  wool,  Bussels'  satins,  and  satin  reverses^ 
and  fustians  of  Naples,  to  be  hereafter  called  Norwich  satins  and  Norwich 
fustians."  Then  follows,  *'  That  in  consideration  of  these  good  services  of 
the  mayor  and  his  colleagues,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  fellowshipi 
granting  powers  to  the  wardens  diligently  to  view  and  search  and  see  all 
the  Bussels,  &c.,  those  truly  and  workmanlike  wrought  to  be  sealed  with 
a  seal  of  lead,  whereby  it  might  be  known  to  buyers  and  merchants  that 
the  same  are  allowed  to  be  truly  made ;  such  as  were  defective  to  be  cut 
in  two."  James  says  at  page  108,  "  What  these  peculiar  &brics,  now  for 
the  first  time  made  in  Norwich,  were,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine."  The 
satins  were  perhaps,  judging  from  their  name,  a  glossy  article,  somewhat 
resembling  bombazin,  whose  manufacture  it  seems  to  be  settled  the  Dutdi 
imported  hither  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Naples  was  unquestionably  noted  at  this  period,  1554,  for  the  luxury  of 
the  dress  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  making  of  fine  worsteds.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  these  fustians  of  Naples,  afterwards  designated  Nor- 
wich fustians,  were  of  fine  texture.  Z  cannot  define  exactly  what  these 
particular  fabrics  were ;  but  the  bombazin  and  Norwich  crapes  were  forty 
years  ago  both  durable,  and  the  Norwich  crape  elegant  The  bombazin 
was  in  texture  much  like  French  merino  to  the  eye,  but  not  to  the  touch — 
to  the  touch  it  was  rigid ;  but  Norwich  crape  to  the  eye  was  perfection, 
and  came  as  near  to  plain  Irish  poplin  as  anything  I  can  conceive.  In 
1622  (James  I.)  a  proclamation  was  issued,  which  declared  tiiat  the  expor- 
tation of  wool  and  woolen  yarn,  &c.,  increased  foreign  manu&ctures,  and 
brought  about  the  decline  and  decrease  in  the  sale  6£  our  home  manufac* 
tures.  This  proclamation  forbade  exportation  altogether,  and  is  the  first 
fi)r  total  prohibition.  Edward  IIL,  for  his  own  royal  convenience,  only 
occasionally  prohibited  exportation ;  for  it  would  appear  that,  conjointiy 
with  his  ordinances,  he  granted  licenses  to  export^  to  certain  persons.  I^ 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  wool  fell  from  SSs.  to  18s.  per  tod.  This  created, 
such  alarm  that  a  special  commission  inquired  into  the  cause :  1.  Why 
wool  had  fallen  in  price?  2.  How  to  prevent  the  export  of  wool  and 
woolen  yam?    8.  How  cloths  and  stufSs  made  of  our  wool  might  be  more 
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generally  worn?  McPherson  (vol;  1,  p.  481)  writes,  "That  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  exportation  of  wool  had  been  prohibited,  except 
b;  fioyal  license,  which  was  very  liberally  made  use  of;  but  now  (Charles 
~  XL)  there  was  a  general  statutory  prohibition  in  express  terms.  "  This," 
he  says,  "  was  the  first  statute  prohibiting  the  export  of  wool ;  but  an  ex- 
ception was  made  in  favor  of  the  Channel  Islands,  whither  it  was  allowed 
to  export  8,800  tods  of  uncombed  wools,  each  tod  to  contain  82  lbs.  The 
stocking  manufacture,  which  had  now  sprung  up  in  these  islands,  was  no 
doubt  the  reason  of  the  indulgence.  Sundry  penalties  were  inflicted  for 
the  exportation  of  wool,  but  still  very  much  found  its  way  into  FrancOi 
where  the  worsted  manufacture  could  not  be  sustained  without,  and  every 
stratagem  was  used  to  obtain  the  wool  of  England.  Long  and  soft  in  the 
staple,  it  was  now,-  indeed,  as  necessary  for  the  French  manu&cture 
(worsted)  as  it  had  formerly  been  fi>r  that  of  Flanders."  The  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  wool  have  never  answered  the  end  contemplated ; 
for  where  there  is  demand  and  gain,  the  contraband  trade  will  continue. 

Fortery's  pamphlet,  ''England's  in'lerest  by  trade  asserted,"  printed  in 
1671,  contains  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  contraband  trade, 
carried  on  by  the  French  in  our  combing  wools,  and  the  evils  resulting 
therefrom.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage :  '*  Every  pack  of 
wool  sent  to  France  doth  prevent  us  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
ture thereof,  but  of  two  packs  more  besides  itself  viz;  thus :  it  being  comb- 
ing and  combed  wool  for  the  most  part  exported  thither.  The  French, 
having  no  wools  of  their  own,  but  such  as  are  very  coarse,  are  not  able  to 
make  fine  cloths  or  stuffi,  there  being  none  in  all  the  world  fit  for  that 
purpose  but  ours  only,  except  in  North  Holland,  and  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fine  wool,  all  others  being  likewise  coarse,  but  Spanish  wool,  and 
that  much  too  ^ne,  especially  for  worsted  stuJBb,  and  not  in  any  wise  fit  for 
oombing,  so  that,  without  English  or  Irish  wools,  there  can  be  no  quan- 
tity of  fine  worsted  stuffis  nor  a  middle  sort  of  cloth  made  in  the  world." 
The  act  of  10th  and  llt^  William  IIL,  chap.  10th,  recites  "that  wool, 
and  woolen  manufactui:es,  doth,  serge,  baize,  kerseys,  and  other  stufib, 
made  or  mixed  with  wool,  are  the  greatest  and  most  profitable  commodi- 
'  ties  of  the  kingdom.  The  value  of  land  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  do 
chiefly  depend  thereon,  and  great  quantities  of  the  like  manufactures  have 
been  of  late  made,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  and 
in  the  Eoglish  plantations  in  America,  and  are  exported  thence  into  for- 
eign markets  heretofore  supplied  from  England,  and  which  will  inevitably 
sink  the  value  of  lands,  and  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  the  woolen^ 
manufactures  of  this  realm." 

Enactments  were  passed  subjecting  the  vessels  freighted  with  such  goods, 
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from  sucli  places  to  forfeitoie,  besides  inflicting  upon  all  poisons  aiding  09 
abetting  in  the  export  a  fine  of  $600.    Do  not  overlook  the  fiact  that  there 
was  no  prohibition  to  the  export  from  Ireland  and  the  American  planta- 
tions to  England;  it  was  especially  against  the  export  from  these  ooan* 
tries  to  foreign  States,  establishing  the  &itit  that  the  government  was  jeal« 
ously  alive,  as  they  thought,  to  the  importance  of  supporting  and  protect 
ing  the  wool  growers  and  woolen  manu&otores.    Dr.  Davenant,  a  writer 
of  the  '^Beports  to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts/'  says,  ''The  annual 
income  on  which  the  whole  population  subsisted,  and  of  which  taxes  of  all 
kinds  were  paid,  amounted  to  about  £43,000,000,  and  the  yearly  rent  of 
the  land  to  £10,000,000."    Mr.  James  thus  expresses  himself:  ''  What  a 
grand,  what  an  astonishing  impression  this  conveys  of  the  wealth  accruing 
from  the  handicraft  employed  in  wool-inroducing  merchandise,  nearly 
equal  to  one-fifch  of  the  whole  annual  inoome  of  the  realm,  and  almost 
approaching  to  the  value  of  the  land."    Gregory  King,  at  this  period, 
valued  the  whole  of  the  wool  shorn  in  England  at  £6,000,000,  and  with 
the  value  of  the  materials  at  £8,000,000.    This  estimate  is  vouched  by 
Dr.  Davenant.    A  manu£Busturer  of  Northamptonshire,  in  1789,  in  the 
reign  of  George  IL,  says,  "  The  wools  of  Warwickshire,  Northampton- 
shire, Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire,  part  of  Hunks,  Beds,  Bucks,  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Bomney  Marshes,  with  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  have  been 
accounted  the  longest  and  finest  combing  wooL    But  of  late  ^by  the  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  sheep  and  different  kind  of  feeding)  there  is 
some  large  fine  combing  wool  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land."   He  then  speaks  of  the  wool  of  certain  districts  in  Ireland — ^Tippe- 
rary.  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Kerry,  Waterford,  C!onnaught  and  Cork — ^as  no 
way  inferior  to  the  long  wool  of  England,  except  a  small  quantity  of  wool 
that  grew  in  some  parts  of  Leicester  and  the  south  marshes  of  Lincoln- 
shire, which  was  longer  than  any  wool  grown  in  any  part  of  England  be- 
sides, and  was  of  a  beautiful  shining  color,  although  long,  yet  very  fine 
and  soft,  and  bearing  an  exceeding  good  gloss,  superior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  wool  of  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1749  the  woolen  trade  was  prosperous,  and  artizans  in  this 
manufacture  were  ftdly  employed.  I  find  from  a  table  of  the  average  price 
of  Lincolnshire  wool  from  1700  to  1749,  that  the  highest  price  was  28s.  in 
1717  per  tod  of  28  Iba,  and  the  lowest  13s.  In  1749  the  price  was  19s., 
6d.  At  this  period  a  great  change  was  taking  place  in  the  quality  of  wool 
grown  in  England.  Long-wooled  sheep  were  more  general  throughout  the 
kingdom.  They  were  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  Devcm* 
shire,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Oambridgeshire,  Notts,  Warwickshire  and  other 
eounties. 
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Except  in  the  marsh  landB  long  wool  has  ceased  to  be  a  peculiar  growth 
of  Norfolk,  which  now,  bj  a  strange  metamorphosis,  supplies  excellent  ma- 
terials for  cloth. 

I  think  I  have  shown  clearly  that  wool  has  eVer  been  a  most  important 
article  of  commerce,  both  in  its  raw  state  and  when  manufactured,  Naj, 
I  may  say  the  fact  is  established  that  wool  may  be  considered  the  only 
national  staple  we  possess.  Italy  has  its  stapb — silk ;  Portugal  and  Spain, 
wine  (the  vine),  as  also  France  and  the  Bhenish  provinces;  whilst  to  Spaia 
we  may  point  at  an  early  period  of  our  history  as  a  countiy  competing  with 
us  in  wool  and  also  woolen  manufactures. 

In  the  slight  historical  sketch  I  have  given,  you  will  recollect  I  pointed 
out  to  you  that  Spain  had  greatly  benefitted  by  the  introduction  of  our  breed 
of  sheep,  in  the  reign  of  Edwards  Third  and  Fourth.  These  feicta  bemg 
established,  the  importance  to  agriculturists  of  the  question,  how  we  can 
supply  a  rising  demand  for  a  particular  kind  of  wool — "the  lustre  wool" — 
is  apparent.  To  ihe  agriculturists  I  dare  not  offer  a  word  of  advice  touch- 
ing the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  this  or  that  breed  of  sheep.  I  can 
only  convey  to  them,  as  a  worsted  spinner  and  manufacturer,  a  knowledge 
of  the  want  of  this  particular  kind  of  wool  at  the  present  day.  To  them  I 
also  point  out  the  fact^  that  our  woolen  trade  has  greatly  increased,  and 
would  still  more  largely  increase  had  we  sufficient  of  the  raw  material  Ta 
establish  this,  I  draw  attention  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Bradford  and  the  woolen  districts,  on  March  25th,  1859.  It  com- 
mences thus:  "The  very  high  price  of  combing  wool  has  led  to  the  con* 
sideration,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  encourage  its  growth,  the  high  price 
being  attributable  to  the  eonsxmiption  of  this  kind  of  wool  gaining  upoft 
its  growth."  It  further  states  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  opinion 
that  no  large  additional  supply  can  be  expected  from  the  home  growers 
(this  I  hope  our  home  growers  will  prove  is  an  erroneous  opinion);  pointu 
out  from  whence  supplies  might  be  obtained,  and  invites  ike  organization 
of  soicieties,  to  disseminate  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  the 
information  on  management  already  at  command.  In  the  appendix  to 
this  drcular  is  the  following  declaration : — "  This  Chamber  is  conscious  thai 
the  peculiar  excellences  of  our  long-wools  are  dependent  upon  our  temper- 
ate and  humid  climate  and  succulent  grasses." 

In  Februaiy,  1861,  another  circular  was  issued,  entided  "Address  of  the 
Wool-Supply  Association  of  the  Bradford  and  Halifax  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  all  Parties  interested  in  the  Growth  of  Colonial  and  other  Foreign 
Wool&"  In  this  document  ihey  again  speak  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
long-wooL  The  wool  required  shouldi  ihey  say,  have  a  staple  fix>m  four 
14-B, 
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to  seven  inches  in  length,  of  uniform  quality  thioughout  its  whole  lengtib, 
and  bright  and  lustrous  in  appearance.  In  addressing  foreign  growers, 
they  point  to  the  £act — not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  account — ^that  "the 
flocks''  should  be  pastured  as  much  as  possible  upon  succulent  grasses,  simi- 
lar to  those  grown  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  being  to  get  a  bright  lus- 
trous wool.  Your  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  demand  for  this 
particular  kind  of  wool,  the  home  supply  of  which,  you  have  been  informed, 
is  outgrown  by  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  besides  our  having  cus- 
tomers from  France  and  Germany,  the  question  arises : — "Does  this  demand 
for  a  national  staple  assume  a  character  and  dimensions  sufficiently  inter- 
estiog  to  &rmer8  to  justify  them  in  considering  whether  wool  may  not  be 
a  product  more  and  more  worthy  of  attention  as  the  means  to  the  end  of 
rendering  their  operations  more  piofitable? 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Gobden,  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  trial  of  steam  plows,  which  recently  took  place  in  the 
Lothians.  "What  is  it,"  he  says,  "that  constitutes  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, or  any  other  pursuit?  It  is  to  have  a  flourishing  and  increasing 
number  of  customers."  And  he  pointed  to  the  &ct  that  your  largest  con- 
sumers are  the  manufacturing,  mining  and  industrial  population  of  this 
country.  Further,  he  remarks,  addressing  as  he  was  a  large  and  influen- 
tial number  of  agriculturists,  "I  need  not  tell  you,  who  are  so  far  advanced 
in  the  science  of  agriculture,  that  that  whiph  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
all  scientiflc  agriculture,  is  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  production 
of  the  manure-producing  animals — the  cattle  and  sheep  which  you  rear  on 
your  land ;  hence  it  becomes  a  question  whether,  with  the  present  increased 
consumption  of  wool  in  England,  and  also  the  increased  consumption  of 
mutton  and  beef  in  some  districts  (and  I  emphasize  iome  diitricu\  it  would 
not  be  more  profitable  to  the  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
growth  of  wool,  mutton  and  beef,  which,  under  certain  conditions  of  soil, 
Ac,  might  be  more  profitable  than  wheats  particularly  as  the  foreign  mar- 
kets for  wheat  are  extensively  open  to  us.  And  may  I  not  here  remark 
that  wheat,  possessing  a  character  (by  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence) adapting  it  for  cultivation  in  all  climes  where  civilized  man  becomes 
resident,  and  can  therefore  be  almost  universally  grown,  is  as  a  product 
of  land  contrasted  with  wool,  lessimder  the  influence  of  climate,  and  there- 
fore open  to  more  general  growth.  I  think  we  have  no  fear  of  any  want 
of  cereal  produce,  but  unless  the  English  agriculturist  bestirs  himself  we 
may  justly  apprehend  the  scarcity  of  long-wools;  and  as  they  have  not  yet 
been  gtown  in  any  other  country  to  the  same  perfectipn,  arising,  as  we  have 
evidence,  partly  from  the  pasturage,  partly  firom  the  breed,  and  also  (gen- 
erally) from  the  care  taken  of  long-wools.  I  do  think  the  agriculturist  will 
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not  think  me  intrnsiye  in  urging  the  oonaderation  of  Hub  question  upon 
him." 

An  intelligent  fanner,  resident  in  Yorkshire,  kindly  famished  me  with 
the  following : — "The  Instroiis  condition  of  wool  depends  mnoh  on  cleanli- 
ness, and  here  attention  is  required  from  the  shepherd.  Such  attention 
would  be  highly  remimeratiye."  Another  writes :  *'This  wool — the  lustre 
— ^is  grown  both  from  Linoolns  and  Leicesters,  and  also  a  cross  between  the 
two  from  Hoggets,*  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  deanness  of  the  sheep 
and  the  land  they  are  grazed  and  fed  upon,  more  than  upon  the  breed  of 
long-wooled  sheep.  When  it  is  brigh^haired  and  glossy,  we  can  always 
sell  it  for  more  money.  The  best  olasB  of  Hog's  wool,  about  Bipcm,  gen- 
erally commands  the  best  price  in  this  district,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  land  they  feed  upon."  This  statement  is  conflrmed  by  many  others. 
Leicester  rams  have  been  sent  out  to  India,  China,  fta,  but  finom  my  own 
knowledge  the  wool  deteriorates  in  length  afker  the  first  cross,  and  can  only 
be  kept  up  in  anything  like  length  by  great  care  and  attention.  A  gen- 
tleman from  Leicestershire,  whose  operations  are  devoted  ezdusiyely  to 
sheep,  has  given  me  some  interesting  particulars  upon  the  subject  Being 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  demand  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  wool  now  in  great  request,  he  spoke  of  the  increased  value  of 
wool  generally,  and  said  that  his  profits  were  inddent  alone,  and  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  production  of  mutton  and  wool.  Beef  was  a  simple  ad- 
dendum, not  particularly  note- worthy  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  on  his  farm  the  fleece  alone  paid  his  rent  Taxing  him  with  his 
estimate  of  profits,  I  asked  him  whether  there  was  not  an  indirect  element 
overlooked  7  and  he  ultimately  admitted  that  apart  firom  the  mutton  and 
wool,  there  was  an  indirect  profit  incident  to  the  fact  that  the  manure-pro- 
ducing animal  gave  back  to  the  soil  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  was  taken 
from  it  I  think  the  landlords  will  notice  this  assertion.  This  statement, 
to  my  mind,  as  a  mere  man  of  commerce,  appeared  anomalous,  but  he  for- 
tified his  declaration  by  saying  that  a  soil  but  slightly  proMc,  became 
abundantly  fertile  through  the  droppings  of  sheep :  in  other  words,  that 
which  gave  but  poor  pasturage  to  the  sheep  this  year,  became,  when  disin- 
tegrated in  the  stomach  of  the  sheep,  a  source  of  civilization,  which  made 
the  pasturage  of  the  next  year  infinitely  more  abundant  He  gave  me 
other  facts  well  worthy  of  notice.  These  were,  that  a  Leicester  flock  taken 
by  him  to  Ireland,  degenerated  rapidly ;  and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  this  might  not  be  attributed  to  crosses,  he  assured  me  that  both 
the  ewes  and  tnps  of  this  degenerated  flock  were  pure  Leicesters.  Em- 
phatically he  said  their  wool  became  no  longer  the  covering  as  it  were 
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of  slieepy  but  like  that  of  ihe  goat,  (I  use  his  own  language)  not  foigetting 
the  physiological  &Qt  that  the  goat's  covering  is  hair,  whilst  that  of  the  sheep 
is  wooL  All  this  shows  that  climate  and  soil  aie  the  causes  which  enable 
the  agriculturist  of  England  to  grow  lustre  wooL 

The  large  quantity  of  wool  which  is  imported  fiom  India,  is  a  very  use- 
ful wool  for  blanket  and  carpet  manufieMSture,  but  it  does  not  compete  with 
our  long  English  wools.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  Australian  oolo- 
nies,  the  whole  coming  firom  there  being  adapted  for  dothbg,  except  the 
longer  staples,  which  compete  with  our  Down  wools  and  German  wools. 
There  are  hopes  that  at  some  time  we  may  get  from  New  Zealand  a  long 
staple  wool ;  but,  at  present,  the  wool  of  that  colony  lacks  the  lustrei 
which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  long  wools.  To  show  thd  charac- 
ter of  the  present  competition  our  long  wools  have  to  sustain,  I  have  col- 
lected a  few  samples  of  the  wools,  produced  in  the  countries  from  whence 
W(9  obtain  our  largest  supplies,  and  also  samples  of  our  long  wools.  These 
will  show,  eyen  to  the  uninitiated,  the  difference  between  the  wools  of  the 
several  countries  .represented,  and  the  really  small  competition  our  long 
wools  have  to  fear.  From  Canada  we  have  received  a  small  supply,  at 
uncertain  intervals,  of  a  wool  very  much  resembling  our  Leicester  wool ; 
but  this  wool  is  very  much  depreciated  in  value,  from  the  want  of  cleared 
enclosures  for  the  sheep  to  graze  in.  This  want  causes  the  wool  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  burr  or  seed,  gathered  by  the  wanderers,  wUch  burr  or  seed 
is  very  troublesome  to  the  manufitcturers;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Canada  will  be  able  to  supply  us  with  such  wool.  I  am^  moreover,  of 
opinion  that  Canada  can  never  compete  with  our  long  wools,  the  climate 
difEering  so  greatly  from  our  own,  which  is  manifestly  well  adapted  for  its 
production.  The  wool  or  hair  which  shows  the  most  brilliant  lustre  is  the 
mohair,  the  produce  of  the  Angora  goat  I  find  that  the  imports  of  this 
most  desirable  wool  have  not  increased  much ;  but  that  the  price  this  year, 
notwithstanding  the  disorganization,  to  some  extent,  of  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  war,  is  higher  than  it  was  before,  showing  the 
increased  demand  for  lustre  wools,  and  the  appreciation  the  products  man- 
ufictured  from  lustre  wools  are  held  in  by  our  customers  throughout  the 
world.  I  find,  further,  that  English  lustre  wool,  during  the  seven  years 
inclusive  of  July  1st,  1849,  to  July  1st,  1855,  averaged  12jtd.  per  pound, 
showing  the  regularly  increasing  value  of  this  wool,  and  therefore  proving 
the  desiiabiUty  of  increasing  its  growth.  The  present  price  of  Leicester 
and  Lincoln,  and  indeed  all  the  home-gcown  lustre  wools  is  about  Is.  lOd. 
per  pound.  Not  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of  in- 
Greasing  the  growth  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  any  advice  on  the  subject^ 
but  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  I  have  awakened  an  interest  on  this  import- 
ant subjeot  in  the  mind  of  the  grower  of  wboL    Of  ooonw  the  chief  ques- 
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tions  for  the  fanner  to  consider  are,  firsl^  Will  it  pay  me  better  to  grow 
lustre  woo]  than  what  I  am  now  growing?    Is  my  &rm  adapted  for  feed- 
ing the  breed  of  sheep  which  grow  this  wool  ?    And,  lastlj,  Am  I  likely 
to  haye  a  continued  demand  firom  the  manafacturers  for  this  wool?    To 
the  last  question  I  fearlessly  answer,  that  you  are  likely  to  have  a  continu- 
ously increasing  demand  for  this  wool|  and  you  bare  less  competition  to 
fear  from  other  countries  in  supplying  this  sort  of  Wool  than  you  have  to 
fear  with  respect  to  any  other  description,  so  that  there  is  a  better  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  high  price.    I  exhibit  small  samples  of  Lincoln,  Leicester 
and  Northumberland  wool,  all  more  or  less  lustre  wools.'   I  also  show 
samples  from  various  countries,  some  of  which  show  a  little  lustre,  but  lack  . 
that  soft,  silky  appearance  which  belong  to  our  long  grown  wools.    In  the 
China  wool  we  find  some  lust^,  but  it  is  short  and  kempy.    Li  the  Egyp- 
tian wool  we  find  a  nice  lustre,  but^  from  the  climate  and  breed  of  sheep  it 
is  of  a  harsh  description.    In  some  of  the  wool  grown  in  Turkey  we  find 
lustre,  but,  from  climate,  feed  and  want  of  care,  it  is  very  scurfy  and  ten- 
der in  the  staple.    From  South  America  we  get  the  alpaca  wool;  this, 
with  the  mohair,  being  the  only  wool  imported  which  combines  all  the 
required  qualifications  of  lastre  wool.    Thus,  I  think,  in  conclusion,  I 
haye  shown  that  the  price  of  lustre  wool  is  very  high,  the  fleece  is  known 
to  be  heavy,  and  the  fear  of  competitipn  is  very  small.    These  three  ele- 
ments oombino^  may,  I  hope,  induce  gentlemen  here  present  to  act  as  if 
they  felt  *' the  desirability  of  increasing  the  growth  of  lustre  wooL"    Mr. 
W.  Fisher  Hobbs  (Boxted  lodge,  Colchester,)  said  there  was  a  very  whole- 
some rule  of  the  club,  that  one-third  of  the  members  might  be  non-agri- 
cultural.   Their  ezperienoe  that  evening  proved  that  the  rule  was  a  good 
one.    A  gentleman  had  come  before  them  to  state  the  views  of  manufac- 
turers and  wool-staplers ;  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
he  had  brought  forward  the  subject  in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  he 
had  the  good  fortane  of  meeting  his  friend,  Mr.  Anderson,  occasionally 
as  a  member  of  that  club  for  some  time  past;  and  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bell,  who,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  not  present  that  evening,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  the  north  of  England,  they  had  had  frequent  discussions 
on  this  subject    Although  the  question  of  the  growth  of  the  luster  wool 
had  been  mooted  elsewhere,  he  had  nevertheless  thought  it  desirable  that 
.it  should  be  discussed  this  year  in  the  dub.    When  he  asked  Mr.  Ander- 
son to  introduce  the  subject,  he  readily  consented  to  do  so,  and  they  would 
all  be  sensible  how  ably  he  had  handled  it    They  had  now  heard  what 
were  the  views  of  the  mano&ctureis,  and,  as  practical  men,  they  must 
now  see  how  far  they  could  carry  them  out    In  April,  1861,  he  met  Mr. 
Gaizd  in  the  rooms  of  tixe  Boyal  Agricultural  Sodety.    On  Uiat  occasion 
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Mr.  Caird  obserred,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  manufacCaren  of  this  ooqu- 
trj,  now  that  the  importations  of  short  wools  were  so  large,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  English  producers  to  grow  short  wools,  and  they  should 
in  fact  grow  lustre  wools.    Now  he  (Mr.  Hobbs)  thought  as  practical  men, 
who,  in  various  parts  of  England,  paid  much  attention  to  the  breeding  <^ 
sheep,  they  would  agree  with  him  that,  howeyer  desirous  they  might  be  to 
aid  the  manufacturers,  and  also  to  assist  their  own  breeches-pocket,  by  pro- 
ducing a  larger  fleece,  in  the  larger  portion  of  this  country,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  produce  at  a  profit  wool  with  a  lustrous  character.     If  they 
looked  at  nature,  they  found  that  throughout  all  the  southern  counties  of 
England  the  sheep  had  a  short,  dose  texture  of  wool,  to  protect  it  fix>m  the 
atmosphere  and  from  the  influence  of  ihe  various  seasons  peculiar  to  the 
district  where  it  resided.    Looking  at  the  Southdowns,  they  found  on  the 
chalky  soils  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  wool ;  and  if  the  sheep  were  removed 
to  the  midland  districts,  or  to  Cambridgeshire,  where  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  pro- 
duced sheep  in  such  perfection  as  regarded  the  carcass,  they  found  that 
the  character  of  this  wool,  instead  of  being  impix)ved,  was  ordinarily  in- 
jured.   On  the  gravels  of  Cambridgeshire,  by  means  of  high  feeding,  the 
length  of  the  Southdown  wool  had  been  increased ;  but  he  hesitated  not 
to  say  that  the  quality  was  not  maintained.    He  did  not  deny  that  soil  and 
feeding  exercised  considerable  influence;  but  nevertheless  he  maintained 
that  climate  would  control  the  character  of  the  fleece  given  by  nature  to 
protect  the  sheep  against  the  elements.    Man  could,  he  knew,  do  much; 
but  with  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  overcome  the  works  of  nature,  which, 
by  a  beautiful  arrangement^  clothed  the  animal,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duced*food  for  the  sustenance  of  man.    Kow  he  wished  particularly  to  go 
into  some  points  involved  in  this  question.    He  had  himself  lived  in  one 
of  the  midland  counties,  and  had  watched  very  doaely  the  growth  of  wool, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  the  animal  and  the  quality  of  the  mutton ;  and  he 
hesitated  not  to  say  that  in  his  humble  opinion,  wool  of  a  lustrous  charac- 
ter could  not  be  produced  generally,  even  in  the  midland  parts  of  Eng- 
land, without  a  great  deterioration  of  the  carcass,  and  upon  an  animal  of  a 
diffbrent  kind  from  those  required  in  the  present  day  to  secure  a  good  qual- 
ity of  mutton  with  early  maturity.    He  contended  that  the  sheep  which 
produced  lustrous  wool  was  an  animal  that  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
lowlands  of  Linconshire.     On  that  point  he  would  presently  read  to. , 
them  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  writer,  about  fifty  years  ago,  who 
was  also  a  very  excellent  breeder  of  stock.    The  Lincoln  sheep,  which 
then  produced  this  lustrous  wool  was^  he  believed,  a  sheep  of  narrow 
ibrm,  flat  sides,  veiy  large  bones  and  thick  skin;  an  animal  which  xe- 
quired  a  longer  period  to  fit  it  for  the  butcher  than  the  sheep  which  had  a 
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correct  form,  good  fore-qiiarteiSi  a  broad  back,  and  a  good  quality  of  skin, 
at  tbe^ame  time  that  it  produced  a  good  quality  of  wool.  The  same  prin- 
ciple might  still  be  observed  and  carried  out  in  cattle  and  swine,  and  also 
in  the  horse.  In  the  pig,  a  coarse,  thick  skin  invariably  covered  a  coarse 
fibrous  flesh.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Lincoln  sheep,  that  was  espe- 
cially adapted  to  produce  lustrous  wool ;  that,  he  contended,  was  not  the 
kind  of  sheep  which  was  required  in  the  present  day.  Those  who  bred 
such  sheep  produced  at  the  sacrifice  of  mutton.  It  required  a  larger 
amount  of  mutton  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool,  than  would  be  required  if 
they  were  not  producing  this  lustrous  wool.  Mr.  Bobert  Smith,  who  was 
present,  knew  the  Lincoln  sheep  better  than  he  (Mr.  Hobbs)  knew  them; 
but  there  were  other  gentlemen  present,  who  lived  in  Linconshire,  and 
though  Lincoln  flocks  had  been  improved  of  late  years,  he  believed  that  to 
produce  a  pound  of  lustre  wool  in  the  spring  of  the  year  would  require 
four  pounds  of  mutton.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Smith  would  agree  with 
him  that  a  hogget  of  Leicester  form,  with  early  maturity,  was  ready  for 
the  butcher  in  the  month  of  May;  whereas  a  sheep  producing  this  lustre 
wool,  would  not  be  ready  for  the  butcher  till  the  month  of  July.  In  that 
case  there  would  be  eight  weeks  additional  keep  to  supply.  He  believed 
llie  Lincoln  graziers  fed  their  sheep  with  from  one  pound  to  four  pounds 
of  cake  per  day.  At  all  events  it  might  be  assumed  that  there  was  an 
outlay  of  9d.  per  week,  and  they  might  set  down  the  rest  at  Sd.  (A  voice, 
**six  pence.")  Well,  he  would  say  6d.,  making  Is.  8d.,  which,  in  eight 
weeks,  would  amount  to  10s.  Now,  in  those  two  months,  how  many 
pounds  of  wool  did  the  lustrous  old-fashioned  Lincoln  sheep  produce  ?  It 
certainly  did  not  produce  more  than  four  pounds  of  wool ;  nor  did  he  be* 
lieve  it  would  produce  so  much.  He  contended  that  a  sheep  possessing 
the  Leicester  character  would  come  to  maturity  better,  and  fetch  a  better 
piece  of  mutton  in  the  month  of  May,  than  the  old  Lincoln,  with  lustre 
fleece,  would  in  the  month  of  July,  and  that  they  were  losing  4s.  in  mut* 
ton  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  extra  quantity  of  wool  But,  independently 
of  that^  let  them  look  at  the  loss  sustained  in  the  quality  of  mutton  by  *' 
having  a  lustrous  fleece.  When  he  first  acted  as  a  judge  at  an  agricul* 
toral  meeting,  being  then  very  young,  he  happened  to  act  with  an  old 
judge,  whose  words  he  well  remembered.  It  was  in  the  county  of  Bed* 
ford  and  they  had  before  them  a  pen  of  old  lustrous  Lincoln  sheep.  His 
friends  requested  him  to  put  bis  hand  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  Linooln 
iheep,  and  said  to  him,  ^'If  you  made  a  hole  there,  and  put  a  quill  in  it^ 
you  might  suck  it  as  you  would  an  orange."  When  they  got  these  Lin- 
ooln,  with  their  illustrous  fleeces,  they  usually  had  an  inferior  quali^  of 
mutton. 
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BeU's  Weekly  Meesecger  of  that  day  told  tbem  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  Lincoln  sheep  and  that  of  Southdown  was  leu  per 
pound ;  and  although  the  faimeiB  of  England  were  very  desirous  of  assist- 
ing the  manufacturers  as  fiur  as  they  could,  and  if  possible,  of  obtaining  a 
better  return  for  their  wool,  they  must  take  care  not  to  sacrifice  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  mutton  in  endeavoring  to  increase  the  production  of 
wooL    He  thought  he  was  not  saying  too  much  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  mutton  of  Lincoln  sheep.    His  old  friend  on  his  left  (Mr.  Skelton) 
gave  him  just  now  a  very  humerous  description  of  the  quality  of  the  mut- 
ton of  the  Lincoln  sheep.    He  said  it  was  some  of  the  best  mutton  in  the 
world ;  that  if  killed  at  Christmas,  and  hung  up  for  twelve  weeks,  and 
then  interlarded  with  five  score  of  oysters,  it  would  be  found  wonderfully 
good  stuff    Li  relation  to  quality,  he  would  now  read  what  was  said  by  an 
able  writer  fifty  years  ago.    At  that  period  Mr.  George  OuUey  said :  "  The 
rich  fatting  marshes  in  Lincolnshire  are,  beyond  any  other  county  I  know 
of  in  the  island,  best  adapted  to  the  growing  and  forcing  of  long  heavy 
wool.    This,  with  the  high  pr^ce  that  kind  of  wool  had  given,  previous  to 
the  American  war,  very  probably  induced  the  sheep  breeders  of  that 
eounty  to  pursue  it  so  ardently  in  preference  to  every  other  requisite,  that 
they  neglected  the  form  of  the  carcass  and  inclination  to  make  readily  £sit 
msentiab^  that  the  other  sheep  breeding  counties  were  under  a  necessity  of 
attending  to,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  got  them  made  fat  in  proper 
time,  from  their  land  not  being  in  general  near  so  rich  as  the  Lincolnshire 
marshes.    In  shorty  the  Lincolnshire  breeders,  by  running  so  much  upon 
wool  and  large  bones,  had  got  their  sheep  like  their  black  horses — two 
great  ends,  a  long  thin  weak  .middle ;  and  lost  the  thick,  firm  barrel-like 
carcass,  broad  flat  back,  fine  dean  small  bone,  and  inclination  to  make  &t'* 
There  was  also  the  following  note  in  reference  to  the  writer's  travels :  "  On 
asking  a  butcher's  wife,  at  Buiy,  in  Suffolk,  how  she  sold  mutton?    Mv^ 
pence  a  pounds  sir  /  answered  she,  smartly.    And  pray,  replied  I,  (rather 
surprised  at  the  high  price,)  have  you  no  mutton  below  five  pence  ?    Oh 
yes  sir !  rejoins  the  honest  woman,  plenty  of  Lincolnshire  at  four  pence  ;  bul 

we  do  not  account  U  muUon  when  compared  vnih  our  Norfolk  w  Suffolk  mtrf- 

.* )i 

Vfl* 

That  was  in  former  days.  Their  friend  Mr.  Skelton  would,  no  doubt^ 
toll  them  that  since  that  period  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
lincoln  sheep ;  an  improvement  which  waa  affected  by  crossing  with  the 
Leicester.  It  might  be  objected  that  the  book  firom  which  he  had  just 
quoted  was  an  old  one.  He  would  refer  to  a  prize  essay,  written  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  by  a  gentle- 
man that  was  well  known  to  all  present^  (Mr.  Bobert  Smith),  an  essay 
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irhicli  was  highly  appreciated  at  the  time  by  agrictdtarifltB  throughont  the 
country.  Mr.  Smith  there  said :  The  Losg- wools  are  principally  classed 
under  the  head  of  Lincolns,  -New  Oxfords,  Cotswoldg,  Teeswaters,  and 
Kents.  The  long-wooled  Lincolns  were  formerly  the  chief  or  only  variety 
produced  in  the  county ;  they  seemed  formed  for  the  then  rich  marshy 
aoils  or  cold  situations,  (there  being  little  or  no  heath  land  under  cultiya- 
tion,)  and  their  principal  property  was  their  long,  strong  wool  to  protect 
them  against  the  "Vicissitudes  of  the  eastern  winds,  upon  their  bleak  open 
pastures  during  the  winter  months.  They  were  further  known  by  their 
large  white  heads  and  ears,  long  thin  carcass,  with  exceedingly  large  bones ; 
and  from  their  wool  bearing  propensity,  they  were  scarcely  ever  feittened  « 
previously  to  the  third  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  advances  of  our  manufactures  in  the  pro- 
duction of  finer  woolens,  and  the  altered  tastes  of  the  people,  this  breed  of 
animals  has  happily  gone  nearly  out  of  fitshion ;  some  few  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louth,  Caistor,  and  Boston,  and  are  sought 
after  by  some  breeders,  who  sell  their  lamb-hogs  in  the  spring  to  the  marsh 
graziers,  to  be  by  them  fattened  if  possible. 

Now,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  this  subject  privately 
in  the  club.  One  day  he  asked  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  wool  trade,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  club,  whether  if  he 
were  to  show  him  a  map  of  England  he  could  not  trace  out  with  a  pencil 
the  districts  where  lustrous  wool  could  be  grown  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ?  The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  in  no  other  parts  of 
England  could  such  wool  be  produced  profitably.  He  (Mr.  Hobbs)  bred 
Leicester  sheep  for  many  years  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  he  did  all  he 
could  to  maintain  the  natural  character  of  the  wool.  The  lustrous  char- 
acter of  the  fleece  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  at  length  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  useless  to  contend  against  the  course  of  nature.  He 
trusted  that  the  fiurmers  of  England  would  pay  due  attention  to  this  point 
They  might  be  very  willing  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
increased  production  of  wool,  but  to  ask  them  to  sacnifice  the  mutton  was 
a  very  different  matter.  He  was  very  glad  that  he  had  requested  Mr. 
Anderson  to  introduce  this  subject ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  found 
ihat  neither  the  Lincolns,  Leioesters,  nor  the  Cotswolds,  however  ihey 
might  be  treated,  would  enable  farmers  generally,  with  the  peouliaritiee  of 
dimate  and  situation,  to  supersede  the  short  wools  of  the  south  of  England. 

Mr.  Ward,  (Drayton,  Bockingham,)  said,  as  fEurmers  they  must  all  feel 
indebted  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  having  oome  forward  to  point  out  to  them 
the  kind  of  wool  which  in  his  opinion  might  be  grown  advantageously ; 
but  the  difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  deal  with  was  ia  obtaining  a 
proper  soil  for  growing  lustre  wool  ^  t 
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It  seemed  very  extraordinaiy,  but  it  was  a  fact^  that  long-wool  might  be 
produced  from  a  district  extending  for  seventy  miles,  and  that  after  that  it 
unavoidably  became  short  He  could  not  qviite  agree  with  Mr.  Hobba  in 
what  he  said  about  the  Lincoln  sheep.  The  Leicester  and  Lincoln  sheep 
were  almost  the  only  sheep  that  could  produce  the  kind  of  wool  that  Mr. 
Anderson  thought  they  ought  all  to  endeavor  to  produce.  They  were 
told  by  Mr.  Hobbs  that  these  sheep  were  all  of  a  very  bad  quality. 

Mr.  Hobbs  said  he  spoke  of  the  old  Lincolns,  not  of  the  improved  ones. 

Mr.  Ward  continued :  For  his  own  part  he  must  say  that  being  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  Lincolnshire  in  the  spring,  he  found  better  sheep  at  the 
Lincoln  fairs  than  anywhere  else.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  he 
had  seen  three  or  four  hundred  tegs  pitched  in  a  pen  and  sold  at  three 
guineas  apiece.  Lincoln  sheep  could  not,  therefore,  be  so  bad  as  Mr.  Hobbs 
seemed  to  suppose.  Many  tegs  in  Lincolnshire  weighed  14  stones,  and 
some  as  much  as  17  stones  in  April,  when  they  were  a  year  old.  From 
the  paper  which  had  been  read  they  learned  that  the  wool  which  fetched  the 
highest  price  was  goats'  wooL  According  to  that  they  ought  to  keep  goats 
instead  of  sheep. 

The  Chairman:  What  breed  of  sheep  do  you  patronize? 

Mr.  Ward  replied  that  he  had  no  particular  breed ;  his  sheep  were  Lei- 
eesters,  and  he  touched  them  up  slightly  with  the  best  Lincolns. 

Mr*  Unwin  (Colchester)  observed  that  there  was  no  branch  of  trade  or 
manufactures  in  this  country  which  had  commanded  in  past  times  so  much 
attention  as  the  worsted  and  woolen  trade. 

The  growth  and  cultivation  of  wool  also  had  occupied  the  leisure  of  the 
affluent,  and  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  the  agriculturist  firom  time  immemo- 
rial. Notmthstanding  the  fiscal  reforms  which  had  of  late  years  been  car- 
ried out,  thereby  securing  free  ingress  into  this  country  for  the  produce  of 
every  part  of  the  world,  the  British  &rmer  enjoys  at  the  present  moment 
what  amounted  to  a  monopoly  of  the  growth  of  long  wool  This  is  simply 
owing  to  the  &ct  that  no  other  country  possess  such  skillful  agriculturistS| 
and  no  other  climate  or  soil  in  the  world  has  been  found  so  suitable  for 
producing  long-wool  in  perfection  as  Great  Britain.  There  was  now  no 
royal  woolstapler,  as  in  the  reign  of  some  of  our  earlier  monaichs,  to  dic- 
tate the  price  at  which  wool  should  be  sold.  There  was  therefore  a  wider 
scope  for  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  wool  and  the  breeding  of  sheep 
than  there  was  in  any  oiher  department  of  agricultural  enterprise  and 
production;  and  he  thought  it  both  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  British 
&nner  to  increase  the  production  of  these  articles  to  the  largest  possible 
extent  The  augmoited  value  of  lustrous  wool  was  owing  to  the  introduo- 
tioa  of  an  entirely  new  branch  of  manu&ctores ;  he  re&rred  to  the  mana- 
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fiictare  of  alapaoa.  Mr.  Salt^  the  owner  of  Saltaire,  was  the  first  purcbaser 
of  alapaca  in  this  country,  and  the  first  to  convert  it  into  beantiful  fabrics. 
The  extensive  use  of  alapaca  gradually  led  to  an  increased  demand  fidr 
Lincoln  wool,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  alapaca,  and  the  manufao- 
turing  of  fabrics  of  a  lustrous  appearance.  The  result  of  this  great  de- 
mand for  Lincoln  wool  has  been  to  change  the  relative  positions  which  fine 
and  coarse  long  wool  formerly  occupied,  and  enhance  the  price  of  heavy 
Lincoln  wool  far  above  the  fine  Southdown,  so  that  at  the  present  moment 
Southdown  wool  is  selling:  Bradford  at  Is,  8d.,  and  Lincoln  fleece  is  sell- 
ing at  Is.  lid. 

Fashion  was,  as  they  all  knew,  very  capricious  and  uncertain,  and  it 
would  be  veiy  unwise  in  jGEirmeis  to  change  their  system  altogether  because 
a  particular  kind  of  manufactured  article  happened  to  be  for  the  time  most 
in  favor.  He  would  advise  them  to  use  their  own  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation in  the  matter,  and  select  that  class  of  sheep  which  was  most  adapted 
to  their  diversified  localities,  and  which  would  produce  the  most  mutton 
and  the  best  wool  Having  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the  wool- 
trade,  he  had  never  known  Down  ewe  fleeces  fetching  a  higher  price  than 
they  did  at  this  moment,  evidencing  that  all  classes  of  wool  participated  in 
the  present  brisk  demand.  Such  was  the  extension  of  the  demand  for 
worsted  and  woolen  manufactiAres  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the . 
consumption  of  sheep's  wool,  while  obtainable  at  a  fair' price. 

Last  year,  whilst  the  home  growth  was  estimated  at  167,000,000  lbs.,  the 
importations  amounted  to  147,000,000  lbs.  The  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
wool  produced  in  Great  Britain,  was  based  on  a  supposed  average  yield  of 
4J  Iba  per  fleece  firom  85,000,000  sheep.  He  thought  the  average  was  not 
less  than  5  lbs.,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be  produced  annu-  . 
ally  in  this  country  175,000,000,  of  the  value  of  £10,000,000  to  £12,000,- 
000  sterling.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  magnify  or  exaggerate  the  na- 
tional importance  of  this  branch  of  our  industrial  enterprise.  It  was  equally 
important  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  grazier  and  breeder  of  sheep  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  description  of  sheep  was  most  adapted  to  pro- 
duce in  the  locality  in  which  he  might  be  situate,  the  most  delicate  flesh, 
combined  with  the  greatest  weight  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Those  were  the 
points  to  which  they  should  direct  their  attention.  No  doubt  the  county  of 
Lincoln  was  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  heavy  lustrous  wool,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rich  pastures  and  greasy  soil.  The  Lincoln  sheep  had  a  pre- 
ference for  a  soil  of  that  nature,  and  it  suited  and  stimulated  the  growth  of 
wool,  and  assisted  to  impart  to  it  its  gloss  or  lustre.  There  were,  perhaps^ 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  Lincoln  sheep  might  flourish,  but  it  was 
limited  in  extent    They  mighl^  perhaps^  be  kept  to  advantage  in  the  lower 
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lands  of  Essex,  or  Bomney  marshes  in  Kent,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  Kentish  grazier  woold  be  benefitted  by  substituting  the  Lincoln  breed 
for  his  own  native  one,  the  Kent.  He  would  say  to  the  Lincolnshire  gen- 
tlemen, so  long  as  they  can  obtain  from  £3  to  £1  for  the  carcass  and  one 
guinea  for  the  fleece,  stick  to  the  Lincoln  sheep.  He  would  say  to  the 
Sussex,  Wiltshire,  and  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  graziers  and  breeders, 
Till^you  can  find  a  class  of  sheep  more  suitable  to  your  close  herbage  and 
dry  soils  than  the  close-coated,  brown-&ce  sheep,  and  one  that  would  be 
more  profitable,  adhere  to  your  Southdowns* 

Mr,  Hobbs  has  referred  to  his  own  experience  in  the  matter.  He  had,  at 
the  period  mentioned,  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  county  of  Essex  for 
the  growth  of  Down  wooL  Mr.  Hobbs  introduced  the  Leicester  breed,  and 
in  spite  of  his  superior  management  and  acknowledged  skill  and  judgment 
as  a  grazier,  they  soon  began  to  degenerate,  and  every  year  ihey  became 
worse.  Both  sheep  and  wool  lost  in  weight  and  quality,  because  the  grasses 
were  not  sufficiently  rich  to  sustain  the  gro?rth  of  wool,  and  permanently 
to  produce  long-wool  sheep  and  wool  This  would  be  the  case  wherever 
the  experiment  might  be  tried,  if  the  animals  were  not  kept  fully  up  to  the 
mark  by  rich  pasturage,  or  very  high  feeding  on  heavy  soils. 

Mr.  B.  Smith  (Emmet's  Grange,  South,  Molten)  said  the  description  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hobbs  from,  his  prize  essay,  written  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
was  applied  to  an  animal  which  was  fast  going  out  of  repute,  and  out  of 
use,  the  old  Lincoln  sheep.  These  sheep  had,  like  other  animals,  lost  their 
roughness  with  the  improved  and  improving  character  of  the  age.  He 
would  just  read  to  them  another  part  of  his  essay,  which  applied  to  the 
subject  under  discussion :  He  first  spoke  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  in 
iBngland,  their  capabilities,  their  uses,  and  the  effects  of  climate.  He  said 
that  if  any  one  were  to  take  a  map  of  this  island,  and  begin  in  the  north, 
he  would  soon  find  a  cold  region,  and  sheep  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate ;  that  in  the  midland  counties  he  would  find  another  kind  of 
sheep ;  and  that  on  the  chalky  soils,  where  southern  winds  and  sun  pre- 
vailed, there  was  again  another  variety,  the  whole  product  being  thus  de- 
pendent on  soil  and  climate.  The  mountain  range,  where  he  now  resided, 
was  found  to  be  suitable  for  a  particular  breed  of  sheep.  They  knew,  he 
might  remark,  by  observation,  that  if  a  fimner  removed  from  east  to  west, 
or  west  to  east,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  was  failure.  The  dry  hus> 
bandry  of  youth  practiced  in  the  east  did  not  answer  in  the  west,  and  vice 
ver8€L  The  Scotchman  who  came  south  firom  a  much  moister  climate,  did 
not  succeed  for  that  reason,  and  therefore  not  unfrequently  went  back  again. 
These  were  practical  truths,  and  they  must  not  be  overlooked.  Now,  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  he  wrote  at  .page. 26  of  the  Journal  for  1847: — 
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From  close  observation  I  have  found  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wool  to 
be  governed  by  the  quality  or  description  of  flesh  upon  the  animal;  henoo 
certain  wool  and  certain  mutton  go  together.    Further,  so  often  as  the  wool 
is  observed  to  change  upon  the  back,  or  otherwise,  of  the  sheep,  so  does  the 
quality  of  flesh  change,  commenciog  at  the  ex£^^t  division  of  the  varieties 
of  wool,  thus  showing  the  importance  of  selecting  those  animals  that  pos- 
sess the  best  description  of  wool  and  mutton.    Now  these  carry  but  one 
sort  of  wool  upon  their  frames,  and  that  of  a  mellow,  moderately  loDft 
thick,  bunchy  character,  under  which  is  found  the  mellow  flesh  peculiar  to 
firot-iate  animals,  which  flesh  is  found  to  spread  or  expand  itself  more  rap- 
idly than  any  other,  but  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness.   Under  short, 
fine  wool  is  found  extra  firm  or  hard  flesh,  which  does  not  expand  or  grow 
in  proportion.    With  thin-set,  strong  wool,  we  find  the  animal  to  have  a 
white,  objectionable  head,  with  loose  or  coarse-grained  flesh,  wantmg  in 
quality  in  due  proportion  to  the  wool  it  bears,  and  the  animal  is  never,  in 
consequence,  known  to  spread  wide,  but  represents  its  degree  of  fittness 
along  the  back.    As  a  confirmation  of  this,  he  might  name  that  the  "wool 
stapler"  found  ten  sorts  of  wool  upon  a  single  fleece.  They  would  find  that 
long  wooled  sheep  varied  in  their  fleeces,  and  that  as  their  fleeces  varied, 
so  also  did  the  flesh  underneath.    The  influence  of  warmth  was  a  law  of 
nature.  Warmth  produced  the  fine  wools,  cold,  the  coarse  wools.  He  was 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  having  introduced  this  subject    Hav- 
ing been  a  breeder  of  sheep  from  his  youth,  he  had  never  deviated  6om 
that  branch  of  agriculture.    They  might  depend  upon  it  that  if  mutton  and 
wool  would  not  pay  the  furmers'  rent,  nothing  would. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  very  properly  alluded  to  the  use  of  sheep  in  treading 
or  manuring  purposes.  The  fact  was  that  the  sheep  was  in  that  respect  the 
main  vehicle  of  improvement,  and  he  believed  that  animal  returned  moie 
money  for  what  it  received  than  any  other.  As  regarded,  lustre  wool,  it 
was  quite  true  that  it  could  only  be  grown  on  certain  animals,  or  rather,  on 
certain  soils.  It  had  been  observed  that  the  sheep  which  produced  such 
wools  liked  to  be  on  greasy  pasture^  Now,  what  were  greasy  pastures? 
They  were  fat  pastures.  He  would  go  further,  and  ask  with  r^ard  to 
artificials,  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  supply  another  element  which 
would  produce  lustre?  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  material  ele- 
ment was  oil-cake.  They  all  knew  that  when  wool  became  greasy,  it  ao- 
quired  a  certain  amount  of  curl  and  lustre,  which  was  peculiar  to  high  feed- 
ing He  believed  they  might  very  much  increase  the  tendency  to  lustre 
by  giving  the  animals  corn.  He  would  suppose  that  having  given  some 
Lincoln  sheep  corn,  he  afterwards  sold  them  at  a  fiur.  He  had  then  done 
with  them,  and  it  did  not  matter  to  him  who  had  tiiem  the  next  morning. 
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But  li6  would  now  suppose  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  let 
them  remain  in  grass  without  oil-cake  or  com.  What  happened?  The 
wool-stapler  said:  "This  is  capital  wool,  but  there  is  a  little  check  which 
I  don't  understand — the  wool  is  jointy,  poverty-strickeiQ,  at  a  certain  place." 
If  he  had  fed  them  with  oil-cake  or  beans  the  result  would  hare  been  dif- 
ferent,  and  the  wool  would  have  realized  the  highest  price.  Here,  then^ 
waa  the  practical  question  which  appeared  to  him  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. It  appears  in  practice  that  lustre  wool  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  district, 
arising  fiom  soil,  climate  and  management  If  so,  what  is  the  nearest  rep. 
resentative  ?  High  feeding  of  that  class  of  animals  when  introduced  in 
other  parts. 

Mr.  Dring  (Olaxby,  Spilsby),  considered  the  subject  which  had  been 
brought  forward  well  worthy  of  attention.  If  they  could  grow  12  lbs.  of 
lustre  wool  and  make  SOs.  a  tod,  that  was  one  of  the  best  things  they  could 
do  SB  farmers.  As  regarded  the  increased  growth  of  lustre  wool,  he  be. 
lieyed  the  increase  could  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  that  some  persons 
seemed  to  imagine.  If  they  attempted  to  grow  such  wool  on  barren  soils, 
or  in  climates  which  were  not  specially  adapted  for  it,  they  would  find  that 
it  did  not  pay.  In  any  county  like  Lincoln,  where  there  was  a  soil  that 
would  feed  five  or  six  sheep  or  bullocks  to  the  acre,  the  farmers  might  grow 
lustre  wool ;  but  in  districts  where  the  soil  was  weak  and  thirsty,  unless 
artificials  were  used,  it  was  very  questionable  that  this  kind  of  production 
would  yield  a  proper  return.  In  going  over  different  counties  in  the  south, 
he  had  often  thought  how  ignorant  the  farmers  must  be  to  do  so  and  so; 
but  when  he  came  to  sift  the  matter,  he  found  that  there  was  a  reason  why. 
If  a  person  began  to  deviate  much  from  the  system  prevalent  in  the  county 
where  he  resided,  he  would  generally  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  In  some 
counties  long-wool  sheep  were  very  valuable^  he  now  referred,  especially 
in  districts  in  which  there  were  heavy  soils. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  friend  of  his  took  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newmarket,  where  the  sheep  were  principally  short-wooled  sheep,  and 
as  the  farm  was  a  deep  heavy  soi]^  where  good  turnips  and  seeds  could  be 
grown,  he  recommended  the  long-wool  sheep,  whicH  has  answered  exceed- 
ingly well ;  and  the  last  twelve  months  he  has  had  many  applications  for 
his  long-wool  ram,  lambs  and  ewes,  by  his  neighbors.  He  had  not  the 
•lightest  doubt  that  wherever  the  soil  was  heavy,  long  wool  might  be 
grown  to  some  extent,  but  they  should  beware  of  going  too  fkr.  The  price 
of  wool  was  now  very  high,  and  it  had  been  so  for  some  time ;  but  if  they 
all  aimed  at  producing  the  utmost,  they  would  perhaps  make  a  mistake. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  produce  pretty  liberally,  especially  as  the  sheep 
was  such  a  great  improver  of  the  soil ;  but  he  could  remember  a  time 
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when  tlie  price  of  wool  was  Bometliing  like  60a.  a  tod.    This  case  was 
something  like  that  of  corn.    When  it  was  at  80s.  a  qnarter  they  were  all 
for  growing  it^  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  afterwards  glad  to  sell  it 
for  whatever  they  could  get ;  there,  as  in  other  cases,  truth,  safety,  and 
profit  lay  between  the  two  extremes.    The  Chairman  said  before  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  to  a  close  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  obserrations. 
They  were  all  highly  indebted  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  his  pleasing  paper, 
which  had  led  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  that  had  t^en 
place  in  that  room  for  some  time  past    The  result  of  the  discussion  seemed 
to  be  this :  that  it  was  best  for  them  as  farmers  to  cultivate  that  breed  of 
sheep  for  which  their  several  localities  were  best  suited.    So  far  as  he  was  , 
personally  concerned,  if  he  were  to  make  that  club  an  advertising  me- 
dium, as  it  had  been  made,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  on  many  occasions,  be 
should  tell  them  that  there  was  a  breed  of  sheep  which  he  knew  some- 
thing about,  and  which  was  the  best  for  all  farmers  to  cultivate.    During 
the  remarks  of  their  jBriend  Mr.  Hobbs,  he  was  particularly  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  friend  Mr.  Ward ;  he  even  feared  that  that  gentleman 
might  require  a  little  restraint.    However,  Mr.  Ward  got  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty, as  well  as  possible,  without  telling  them  that  he  was  most  inter- 
ested in  that  breed  of  sheep  which  Mr.  Hobbs  had  loudly  decried.    Mr. 
Hobbs  advocated  the  short  wools,  Mr.  Ward  advocated  the  long  wools ; 
he  (Mr.  C.  Howard)  went  between  them.    He  knew  a  breed  of  sheep 
which  yielded  mutton  of  the  finest  quality  and  also  provided  first  rate 
wool,  and  if  they  would  come  to  him  on  some  private  occasion  he  would 
teU  them  all  about  it 

Mr.  P.  Hobbs  wished  to  repeat^  in  reference  to  his  remarks  on  Lincoln 
sheep,  that  he  did  not  intend  them  to  apply  to  the  improved  Lincoln  sheep, 
but  to  the  old  Lincoln.  He  believed  that  nearly  all  the  Lincoln  flocks  had 
Been  improved  of  late  years  by  crossing  with  the  Leicesters. 

Mr.  Akdeksok  then  replied.  !d[e  said  his  proposition  was  simply  that 
it  was  desirable  to  increase  the  growth  of  lustre  wool.  He  had  shown 
them  that  from  time  immemorial  long  wool  had,  in  England,  always  had 
the  pre-eminence.  They  now  obtained  ample  supplies  of  short  wool  ftx)m 
their  own  colonies,  fix)m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  but  from  no  country  in  the  world  could  we  get  long  wools  which 
would  compete  with  those  in  England,  unless  it  were  the  regions  which 
produced  alpaca,  now  worth  28.  lOd.  per  lb.  Long  wool  had  always  been 
the  staple  wool  of  England,  and  he  hoped  it  would  maintain  its  superiority. 
Mr.  Smith  had  made  some  excellent  remarks  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
soil  and  climate.  The  question  which  he  raised,  whether  wool  might  not 
be  improved  by  artificial  means,  was  a  very  important  one.    He  did  not 
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presame  to  give  any  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  wbicli  they  sliotdd  oon* 
duct  their  operations ;  all  he  had  done  was  to  present  facts  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  tertn  "lustre  wool''  is  somewhat  indefinite;  but  I  believe  it  is 
given  to  that  variety  of  long  wool  which  possesses  a  rather  long  and  bright 
hm—bright  or  Imtroiu.    It  is  not  requisite  that  the  staple  shall  be  very 
long,  it  need  not  exceed  six  inches  in  length,  to  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  lustre  wool;  but  the  longer  the  hair,  provided  it  is  bright|  the 
more  valuable  it  is  in  its  character.    In  Lincolnshire,  at  the  present  time^ 
the  hogget  wool  of  the  coarser,  not  to  say  coarsest  kind,  is  of  the  greatest 
value.    The  hogget  fleece  shown  on  the  long-wooled  hogget,  at  Battersea^ 
by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  was  one  of  the  highest  value;  the  length  of  hair 
averaged  about  17  inches;  the  weight  supposed  to  be  20  lbs.    Such  a 
fleece,  when  used  in  manufacture  to  its  utmost  extent,  as  an  admixture 
with  cotton  to  fabricate  the  finest  alpaca  fiibrics,  would  suffice  to  make  up- 
wards  of  12  pieces,  each  42  yards  in  length,  and  very  possibly  might  be 
extended  to  16  pieces  or  672  yards.    Nothing,  therefore,  can  more  stri- 
kingly denote  or  show  its  great  value  than  this  fact;  and  specimens  of 
these  said  fabrics  I  have  now  before  me  as  I  write,  and  from  reliable  sources. 
Seeing,  then,  that  this  wool  is  so  valuable  in  manufacture,  let  us  inquire 
from  whence  it  is  derived,  and  how  its  growth  can  be  more  generally  ex- 
tended throughout  the  country.    The  best  lustre  wool  is  produced  by  the 
Lincolnshire  long-wooled  sheep.    The  next,  in  point  of  merit  as  lustre 
wool,  is  derived  from  the  Leicester  and  the  Cotswold  breeds  of  sheep. 
The  Kents  and  Bomney  Marsh  come  next;  and  I  believe,  but  am  not 
quite  certain,  that  the  large  old  Irish  might  be  taken  next,  they  having 
been  greatly  improved  by  crossing  witb  Leicesters,  Cotswolds  and  long- 
wooled  sheep.    I  am  not  aware  we  have  any  other  breeds  that  can  lay 
claim  to  produce  lustre  wool    The  highest  fed  Cheviot  fleeces  approach 
it;  the  old  Eyelands  and  Teeswater  can  scarcely  be  found.    Of  these 
breeds  the  Lincolnshire  long-wools  stand  prominently  foremost  as  produ- 
cers of  this  most  valuable  wool,  having  by  far  the  pre-eminence  both  in 
weight  and  quality.    The  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  (named 
above)  at  Battersea,  were  of  extraordinary  length.    The  staple  from  a 
long-wooled  ewe  measured  40  inches  in  length,  but  it  was  of  two  years' 
growth ;  that  from  a  ewe  hogget  was  24  inches  long,  and  of  but  one  year's 
growth.    The  staple  of  the  three-shear  sheep,  shown  also  by  him  in  the 
wool,  was  for  the  most  part  two  inches  broad,  of  great  length  and  extraor- 
dinary weight    I  mention  these  animals  because  they  there  were  in  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  show-yard,  and  were  seen  by  thousands  both 
of  our  own  oountiymen  and  foreigneia    I  could  also  instance  the  weight 
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of  many  dips  of  thk  wool,  to  show  skill  fiivttieF  its  great  Talae.  Take  <mm 
of  1860,  the  nombor  of  hogget  flteees,  837 ;  toda^*  129.  In  1862, 1  have 
several lepoitB  btfore me:  No*  1, 179  hogget  fleeoea,  72  tode;  No.  2,  421 
mixed  fleeotf^  191  tods;  No.  8,  492  flaeoes  mixed,  179^  tods;  Na  4,  76tt 
fleeCM  mixed,  279^  tods;  No.  6,  246  fleeoes  mtixed,  95^  tods;  No.  6, 19d. 
hogget  fleeces,  72f  tods.  These  are  what  are  tenned  ^^  goiod  dipe^"  ba<i 
hj  no  meanathe  best  to  be  met  with.  The  fleeces  of  these  she^.  would 
average,  at  present  prices,  about  20  shillings  esek.  Now,  I  am  peisoaded 
that  no  bveed  of  sheep  can  compete  with  them  for  Weight  and  valiMi  of 
fleece.  Z  shall,  therefore^  wlthont  sspying  one  wiird  in  dispatiagemeiit  of 
the  olber  breeds  mentioned,  proceed  to  show  how  the  breed  of  liiisehsff 
of  sheep,  and  consequently  the  growtii  of  thefrkindof  wool — lutire  wool^ 
may  be  greatly  extended. 

The  Idnoolnshire  bng  wools,  althongh  partakUg  essentially  of  one  gea^ 
end  character,  differ  Tcry  ooiifliderahly  in  minoif  points.  Thay  are  ohieAy 
faied  and  are  to  be  fblind  in  the  coiiniy  of  lincolii  and  adjoining  distrieli 
of  other  counties.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  more  attention  is 
paid  to  their  oniformi^  and  fattening  propensities  tiian  tortheir  wool.  la 
the  midland  districte  both  wool  and  mutton  are  sought  to  be  producedi 
obtaining  about  equal  attention;  and  in  the  souihera  districte  the  three 
gveat  requisites  of  laige  proportion  with  plenty  of  wool  smd  mnttc^,  axe 
most  prized  and  univerBally  sought  after.  Besides  these  general  diffinren- 
ees,  each  breeder,  or  at  least  each  breeder  of  r^ae  on  a  sonxewhat  laixs 
scsle,  has  some  peculiar  taste  or  character  displayed  in  his  flock;  and  com* 
mon  or  ordinary  breeders  congregate  at  these  lettingp,  iMXX)idi9g  to  their 
reapectiye  tastes,  or  the  peculiar  deownds  of  their  reqpeetiYeiholdingi,  Um 
particular  kinds  of  these  said  long-wools.  The  breedem  jcipon  the  ooUi 
Lincolnshire  wolds^  and  similar  districts,  look  for  a  weUsformed  animal  Q(t 
moderate  size,  with  plenty  of  mutton,  and  abundance  of  wool  of  fine 
.  q  oality  and  rather  doeely  set  l^he  occiqpieis  of  the  midlMid  districts  seek 
after  Uie  like  formation,  but  will  yenture  upon  a  more  open,  and  somewhat 
heavier  fleece;  but  the  breedem  of  the  southern  districte  of  the  counip, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  rich  districte  of  the  fens  and  marshes  of  that  and  tha 
neighboring  counties,  will  seek  aAer  the  laigest  rams  which  possess  tha 
heaviest  fleeces  and  the  longest  and  broadest  steples  of  wool ;  in  fact,  thsf 
can  scarcely  be  too  large  or  too  heavy  in  frame,  neither  in  their  mutton  nor 
wool,  to  please  a  true  South  Lincolnshira  breeder,  and  the  breedem  of  simi- 
lar districte,  i.  €.,  those  lying  in  Cambridgeshire^  Norfolk,  Hnntingdonshiai^ 
and  Northamptoi^shire,  where  this  breed  of  sheep  most  abounds. 

Now,  if  all  this  attention  is  aecesssry  to  sectie  sniteUe  ^&ep^  to  sah 
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moh  nspective^looality  or^districli  or  eabk  lespecfcive  holding  in  their  na- 
tiye  county,  how  mndi  more  imperativelj  neoeesarj  is  it  to  adopt  a  simi- 
Ittr  and  decided  oonrse  in  intiodacing  them  elsewhere  ?  I  have  everj  oon* 
ftdenoe  in  this  inyaloable  breed;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
pfoper  precautions  and  requisite  care  axe  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
peculiar  variety  of  this,  "  The  Lincoln  long-wookd  hreed^  of  sheep^  they 
may  be  profitably  introduced  into  any  district  of  three  kingdoms  where 
good  natural  pasturage  abounds  or  can  be  found,  and  good  turnips  can  be 
grown ;  and  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  introduced  also 
where  good  cloven  or  seeds  can  be  produced.  It  is  perfectly  futile  and 
vseless  to  attempt  th«r  introduction  into  any  mountainous  district,  or  even 
oa  high  chalky  downs.  l%eir  veiy  size  and  weight  deter  them  from 
traveling  fitr  in  search  of  food ;  but  they  may  be  located  on  hilly  districts 
of  moderate  elevation*  The  Cotswold  hills  and  the  linoolnshire  wolds  are 
each  probably  more  than  400  feet  above  sea*level,  and  both  districts  main- 
Uin  breeds  of  sheep  of  great  value  and  wonderful  proportions.  The 
richer  valleys  of  those  districts  not  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
mountainous  exhalation^  or  freque^it  changes  of  weather,  would  be  found 
well  adapted  to  their  prosperity ;  but  rainy  or  moist  districts  would  be 
detrimental.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  whole  subject^ 
i  e.,  the  influence  of  dimate  on  the  fleece.  I  am  well  aware  that  Lincoln- 
shire is  one  of  the  driest  counties  in  the  kingdom,  and  so  far  it  is  condu- 
cive to  the  Ikvorable  production  of  "lustre  wool;"  but  this  more  particu- 
larly applies  to  that  precise  kind  of  it  possessing  the  long  open  staple,  not 
00  much  the  finer  and  closer-set  skina  It  is  patent  to  every  breeder  of 
these  sheep  that  the  open,  thin-set  '^  watery  "-skinned  sheep  do  not  thrive 
well  in  a  cold,  wet,  stormy  and  changeable  season,  even  in  their  own  local- 
itiesL  The  closer<4tot  skins  beat  them  hollow ;  and  for  this  reason :  because 
neither  cold,  wet;  nor  wmd  can  so  easily  penetrate  to  the  skin  itself,  by 
reason  of  its  denser  coat  or  covering. 

The  casual  observer  has  only  to  notice  how  readily  the  wool  of  the  thin 
get  skin  is  parted  by  a  slight  breeze,  to  be  convinced  that  such  is  not  the 
best  covering  to  ward  off  the  snows,  the  cold  rains  and  storms  of  our 
fickle  clime.  This  is  no  flctimi.  It  is  the  plain  fact;  and,  being  so,  I  see 
no  reason  why,  under  proper  selections,  the  Lincolnshire  longwools  should 
not  be  adapted,  yes,  and  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  clime 
and  every  reasonably  selected  locality.  The  kind  of  sheep  and  the  saita- 
bility  of  the  district  must  be  coincident  with  each  other,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  fiu)ts  of  the  subject  named,  i.  e.,  the  smaller  variety  and  closer 
Ains  for  fickle  climes  and  inferior  lands;  the  larger  and  heavier  skins  for 
snedium  soils  and  situations;  and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sorts  both  in 
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irobl  and  mutton,  for  flie  best  land  and  driest  climates.    I  am  well  aware 
that  the  introdnction  of  Lincolnshire  longwools  has  been  attempted  in 
^ry  Biany  districts  ot  this  kingdom,  and  also  in  varions  districts  in  Ire- 
land, bat  without  uniform  suboess,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  a  total 
fkilure.    It  is  said  thiit  both  ihe  west  of  England  as  well  as  Ireland  are 
unsuitable,  chiefly  because  of  excess  of  moisture.    The  sheep  cannot  abide 
such  continuous  rains.    It  is  also  said  ^hat  the  south  of  Bngland,  and  * 
other  warm  districts,  are  tmsuitable,  owing  to  too  much  heat;  that  the 
wocl  iB^edily  degenerated  and  becomes  short  and  "  mossy.**    In  other 
districts,  where  the  climate  is  not  unsuitable,  it  is  said  the  land  is  not  good 
enough  for  them^    It  is  also  said  they  are  bad  breeders  and  bad  sucklers; 
that  the  hoggets  are  tender  and  difficult  to  winter;  that  this  class  of  sheep 
consume  so  much  food ;  that  they  thrive  slowly;  that  their  mutton  is  of 
iftferior  quality.    These  and  other  like  objections  are  raised.    I  will  en- 
deavor, briefly,  to  set  aside  many  of  these  objections.    Finft,  climate.    It 
is  unquestionable  that  continuous  rains  do  not  agree  with  the  satisfactory 
and  safe  progress  of  longwooled  sheep — at  least  such  as  have  an  open 
ftaple.    It  requires  the  close  set  skin  of  a  Southdown  to  withstand  such 
wek    There  is,  however,  a  class  of  sheep,  which  is  growing  into  favor 
with  many  Lincolnshire  breeders,  that  approximate  considerably  towards 
the  doser  set  skins  of  the  Ootswold  and  Kents,  not  to  say  Downs:  these  I 
believe  would  thrive  well  in  any  wet,  variable,  or  cold  climnte;  and  yet 
iheir  fleeces,  under  good  management,  would  yield  good  lustre  wool.    In 
ihe  warm  districts,  I  believe  the  open  skins  and  lighter  wools  of  the  north 
of  the  county  would  be  suitable,  aud  might  be  introduced  with  profits 
The  fleece  would  be  heavier  than  firom  the  Leicester,  and  would  yield 
lustre  wool  of  an  exoellent  quality,  without  a  tendeucy  to  torn  '*  mossy?* 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  land  and  inferiority  of  herbage  being  objttctiona- 
ble,  I  would  in  refutation  instance  the  Lincolnshire  wold  and  heath  dis- 
tricts.   Within  my  memory  I  may  venture  to  say  that  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  acres  together  the  annual  produce  did  not  exceed  three  or  four 
couples  of  rabtHts  per  acre ;  now  they  are  producing  magniflcent  sheep  in 
almost  as  many  couples,  and  sheep's  wool  instead  of  rabbits'  skin&    Take 
ihe  Cotswold  district    It  is  not  much  richer,  and  yet  it  has  long  produced 
still  larger  sheep  of  beautiful  form  and  character.  *  It  is  only  a  question  of 
managemmi.    As  to  their  breeding  qualities,  I  would  say  that  tbey  are 
not  so  prolific  as  some  of  the  short- wooled  sheep,  nor  are  the  ewes  such 
good  sucklers ;  but  the  jield  of  lambs  raised  in  average  seasons  is  about 
one-third  ''pairs,"  the  rest  ''singles."    Tbey  are  not  more  trouble  or  ex- 
pense in  wintering  than  other  kipd^^  nor  are  the  casualties  greater.    Ab 
consumeifl^  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that,  taking  into  consideration 
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the  value  of  m^tfam  and  wool  frodooed  wiibin  a  gijmyesAoi^  tow  kiii^ 
of  aheep  can  oompare  with  them,  and  the  quality^  mutton  ia  ttoeedins^ 
good.    Ix  is  oertainly  laige  in  its  proportioDS.  as  Imtcdieiis'  meati  hnX  no 
mutton  can  compare  with  it  in  the  fineneas  of  ital^aii  meal^  aithoogh  arit 
oloae-gndnad,  and  the  qnantitj  of  Indons  gzavy  it  pvodnces.    I'migbt ftur- 
ther  instance  pome  eztraordinaiy  weights  to  whioh  mdiyidnal  Shecfi  of 
this  breed  hava  attained,  whioh  I  take  almost  at.  random,    Na  1|  Mi. 
Caaike's  of  Canwiok,  two  wether  sheep,  weighti  261  and  260  ponnds  Do- 
spectiy^y.    Mr.  Dawoon's,  of  Witheal,  Na  1,  a  three-shears,  886  poinds ; 
Ko.  2,  two-£ihearer,  weight  864  pounds;  Ko.  8,  shearlings  284  pounds. 
Mr.  John  Clarke's  ewe,  exhibited  at  Smithfiekl  Club  and  the  Newoastiia 
meeting,  262  pounds.    Mr.  Coke,  near  Lynn,  has  at  various  periods  ex- 
hibited many  scores  of  this  breed,  which  have  ayexaged  from  60  to  76 
pounds  per  quarter.    Mr.  Plowright^  near  Spalding,  has  throughout  maiqr 
jeani  showi^  in  his  regular  business  sales,  many  hundi^eds  of  two^baar 
weiher  sheep  to  weigh  fix>m  80  to  46  pounds  per  quarter,  and  at  this  mar- 
ked like  specimens  may  be  seen  on  almost  eyerj  n^ket  day.    And  no 
doubt  i^oimena  of  Uus  breed  will  be  ezhibite4  at  the  new  AsncuUnial 
Hall,  to  whioh  I  with  pleasure  refer.    I  would  only  now  further  observe 
^t  this  breed  is  exciting  great  attention  oq  the  continent,  and  mai^ 
'  breedeiB  are  introducing  them  on  a  small  scale.,  Of  course  dien»  oonsid- 
'erations  should  induce  every  breeder  of  these  kngwools  to  renew  his  %Xr 
*  ertions  to  keep  up  their  high  character. 


On  page  SM  of  tiie  Ohio  State  Agricultural  tteport  for  1862  will  be 
feunda  list  of  die  principal  AocSsb  of  Iferinos  and  thai  grades.  The  law 
limitbg  tliA  sine  of  the  report  did  not  permit  the  insertion  of  the  following 
tables;  ihey  are  therefore  presented  here. 

FRBNCH  MEBmOS  AND  THEIR  ORADBS. 

1     SWihahislocy  of  the  French  Merinos  see  page  479  (Mdo  Agricultural 
BeportibrldOS. 

I  A1PHENS  OOUltTT. 


of  the 


aitem4 
oftheflock.    I 


1  JftflMt  H.Tn>bl6S,  Lottridse. 


ibeep. 


70 Fr.  Merino.. 
T6l..do*...«««« 


Whoc 
tke  flock. 


GeaWeUra8».^<. 
1835,  J.D 


When  and  wlwrt  {»- 
reilB  wen  oUained. 


L.Erie&WMh.oo.Pft 
ISSfiv  Athene,  Oldo. 


S|}ee.  Johneon,  Si.  OUdnrffle. 


BELMONt  00X7KTT. 
\  100|Fr.Merino..! 


•I 
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CUTAHOaA  OOTOW. 


or  «lw  owaer  or  tk«  floolL 


a  GibeoQ,  North  Ro9»Uob.. 


70 


Qutt^oT 


raU«p.M«fL 


YTho 


Whm  And  nherA  f*- 
rtatiworobbtiiiiei. 


6U.  J.  Bigelow,  Pttina^..... Mi-  640lH«tf. 

t30BB00T0$  oouirn?. 


P%.yhkiaAO. 


ftWm.  ft  Cynifl  EUUr,  Wanaw . 
'  Robert  Darling,  <" 

Wm.  Crouoh,  '* 

9  John  Taylor,  "< 

John  J.  Hayi,  ^ 

Mitchell,  Latngs 


eiumnoiFr.MerM 

2  140. .do 

6  200   .ao 

a|  I60[..do 


16S 


»,••••••! 


WaealBf  •  •  •  ♦ 


WnulLHajs... 
t8&d,M.Bo8ga.. 


Mmontoo^O. 


FULTON  QOUNTT. 

12,A.  R.  Shaie,  A.  J.,  Fnlton  eo^i  IJ    40ft  Fr.  MeriAo.lA.  B.  8,. 
ISiOwen Taylor,  Winameg..^.,,!  )I.  60fl,do | 


14|StepkeAWaliett,Middleaeld.tl(    45|| ft. Merino. [1800, 8. V. p».T. 

.€UIiilXOOUNTT. 

{3tSS'.:^j::::::d  a  •ffl.S-.'!±';t::::::::::::::;i 

GUKEIIBBr  GOCNTT. 
17|T.6.Bimn,Loiid«7...>  t  ^1  miiV!r.Mer!iid.|T. O.B f^adOhgioa eo^ f «» 

QgEBMB  COUNTT. 
1B|M . Bfownlee,  ZmiU |  11    2Q|j(  Rr. Merino 4 |Clarkeoi,0. 

LOOAM  OOUNTT. 
19|Aaa  Brown,  ZaneifteU I  ^|    Olft  Fr> Merino. |185l,  t  Browa .  .|  h  Mam,  t^rKioai 

lEiAKE  COUNTT.  '       • 

20iOha8.Lookwood,MadttMn...i  It    4d||  Fr.  Merino. u :...v*.*|Fai«wUle.    ... 


SSlUwiiBaodall,  **    ...|..i    961.. do^ 


B=! 


tl|F.  Bei^amin,  |«    ...   1|    60|..db 

HDSKINGIIM  COUNTT. 
S4|W.T.Talli7.BaraIDale.,«4  a|    I0|BV1  ^.Mfl4*|^o4Mi  Vi UaparM- 

.  MONBOBOOUHTT. 

S|  10611 F^.  Mlarttko.ffra^  i^Bdlty. .  .(Braolbi^ 


MA.T.8hotw«ILAftftloob<*...i  2)  lM»F^.MMiko.ttrar*Bifty...mraol»4^ 
seuUMloaiMailta,   **     rsl  IM^     do VA.M. ...:.|Bnia7,T*. 
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]fOUEU>W  COUNTT. 


Nftme  and  pottoOlbe 
of  ibe  owner  of  the  flook. 


AddrMi| 


Qoalltyof 
abeepb 


Wko< 

the  flook. 


When  tndwlien  p»- 
rente  wore  oktalnod. 


87  a  Wefttherly,  OhefltorrlUe . 
28  Jerry  Cdeman,       '< 

80  D.  Miles,  ** 

81A.KlQg,  •> 

BUiOflT  OOUNTT. 
88|jrae.  Ghmberiafai,  TiOlmiiagel  8t  100)}  Fr.  Meiiiio.| . . . 


IftOFr.Merfako.. 
Fr.  Merino. 

do 

do...... 

[erino 


60 
SO 

63 ; 

81 


rr. 

r 

Me 


.|Yeniiont. 


TBTTMRULL  COUNTT. 


8SUoBleh  Hfne,  JohmtonTflle . 
84  Nimm  Hine,  •« 

86  Heory  Long,  Habbud 

86tI.Oreeo,  *<.     

87b.  DMgbtoo,       '*      


75 

60 

160 

116 

sool 


IFr.  Merino 

do , 

do 

do 

do 


1840,  J.H.. 
1860,N.H.< 


uinoN  coinxvT. 


8flf  4.  A.  Woodworlh,  M.  Centre 
80  J.  R.  Gftlloway,  Irrin  Stetiool  8 
.  40  a.  D.  Reece,  Milford  Centre.    " 
4»  J  &B.  Barabam,     ** 
42  Wm.  Herrard,  Irrin  Stetlon. 
43JM.MlUer»  " 

44lNn«knn  Howud,  M.  Gentee. . 


M  400||  Fr.  Merino 

200.. do 

300   .do 

90|toMl. 

200  Half 

400  .  .do  .... 
ISe^toldU.. 


A.A.W.... 
.  J.  B.6. [yermont 


l840,John8toa. 
1860,       ^ 


TteodFraoM. 


R.D.  B 

1891,  J.  ft  KB... 


J.M. 

I860,  N.  H.< 


YTSTOH  COUMTT. 


jFranoisStroaA  Wilkesyille 
nJ.  Cobb,  Salem  Centre. ... 
rt  Jaa  Titos,  BnUand,  Meigs  oo. 
ilSethPaire,       •<  •« 


21  276iFr.Merino.ll860,F. 

6  270. .do |l868,  J.( 

4  6  360. .do 1869,  H.Titos.. 

loot.. do (1863, 8.  P 


YtandFranee. 

M 

Vetment 

ll848»  Binghn,  TL 


Books,  Pa. 
BaokB,yt. 

WestYa. 


WILLIAMB  COUNTY. 


dfiMoMS  H.  London,  MontpeUerflOl  1401}  Fr.  Merino 

eoJobnBorton,  WeotUni^  ...    7   260. .do 

81 T. C. Ghander,     •<  ...    2     964  do 

82 Ansalan /ones,     -^  ....    2  1361  do 

8SS.8nider,  «  ...    4   lOotdo 

54  H.  Opdyke,  Montpeller 6    46  Pull 

66  JaoobM. Hester.  Pttladd...    4     76 Half 

86|WB.Ayits,WeilUnitj 21    90. .do 


1868,M.H.L... 

1868,  J.  B Yermont, 


Mass.  and  Y 


Jewett  ft  Morse.. 


Bsst^SUte. 


1868,  Yermont 
LoctinoOb,  O. 


WABRBN  COUNTY.' 


87j  Andrew  Bpenoe,  Bntlerrllle 
88|Peter  Boyd,  Lebanon. . . . 
89trosepb  IMhw,  Waynssviflo 


26< 


Fr.  Merino  11861 

do 1864,  C.  HoUowaylMaine. 


^ 


WYANDOT  COUNTY. 

•OiJoha  Fowler,  Utile  Saadoshyj.. I     9|?i:.  Merino..! ( 

•llWm.Botwrt  Belle Yemoii..|9Q|    90|flalf |l860.1f.B. |OUa. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
■^IJas.Uwlon,  Barlow 1  8|    76|i  Fr.  Merino.  | 
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No.  6.-— My  opeiationg  in  sheep  for  the  past  fifkeen  yean  hare  beea  quite 
large.  And  haying  experimented  on  the  different  kinds,  I  now  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  a  cross  between  the  old  French  sheep  and  the  native 
American  do  produce  the  most  profit  to  sheep  gro^era  In  this  cross  I 
have  no  foot  rot;  a  medium  grade  of  wool,  with  heavy  fleece,  say  from 
four  to  seven  pounds ;  and  they  are  decidedly  the  best  for  fattening. 

Yours  truly,  J.  J.  Brystow. 

No.  15.— In  the  fiUl  of  1845  I  bought  a  few  ewes,  of  what  is  called  H^ 
Black  Top  Merino,  very  fine,  indeed ;  and  about  six  years  ago  I  bought  m 
French  buck,  his  wool  being  long  and  fine.  •  The  sheep  raised  since  I 
bought  the  French  buck  are  said  to  be  the  best  wool  sheep  in  the  country. 
My  flock  numbev  850  sheep,  about  100  of  which  are  coarse. 

Yours  in  haste,  A«  Babtoit, 

No.  17. — I  conunenced  with  a  small  lot  of  the  Wells  &  Dickison  ewes^ 
of  Steubenville,  purchased  them  of,  David  Buchanan,  of  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania.  I  commenced  my  flock  85  years  since,  and  have 
never  made  a  change,  only  by  change  of  bucks,  and  selling  off  the  old 
ones.  I  purchased  a  Black  Top  buck  the  same  time  I  purchased  my  ewes. 
Afterwards  I  purchased  a  buck  firom  a  sheep  man,  or  his  agent,  of  Wash- 
ington county,  Fenn^ylyania,  of  the  same  stock  of  sheep— Blade  Top  Me* 
lino;  I  think  the  owners  name  was  McOiffiju  After  many  years  I  crossed 
with  a  French  buck,  sent  into  our  neighborhood  by  a  man  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Virginia;  his  name  was  Beekey.  I  have  not  purchased 
a  sheep  for  the  last  25  years,  having  raised  all  that  I  have  kept,  or  have 
now.  I  have  raised  from  76  to  120  lambs  every  year,  and  our  flock  hsi 
ranged  in  number  fiom  260  to  460 ;  have  now  220,  the  finest  I  have  had 
for  the  last  15  years. 

T.  O.  Bboww. 

No.  86.— In  addition  to  ibe  list  given  in  table  I  hi^ve  about  60  iheem 
the  progeny  a  full  blooded  French  buck  and  the  oonmion  native  ewen 
These  sheep  are  not  quite  as  fine  wool  as  the  French  and  Spanish;  are 
somewhat  larger,  and  shear  as  much  wool  as  the  others ;  for  domestic  use 
are  better  than  the  others,  are  all  yery  hardy  and  stand  the  winter  better 
than  the  native  riieep. 

Yours  truly,  -        IL  'EL  LouDrar. 

No.  87. — ^A  portion  of  the  parents  of  my  flock  were  derived  firom  Jewet 
k  Hayes,  who  derived  their  flock  firom  John  A'Taintor's  importation  &om 
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Snmoe,  ud  a  paztum  ir)tte  dariyed  fix>m  Jewel  ip  Moxria?  unpartttion  from 
S^ee* 

Beepeotftilly  rabiutted,    ^  John  BoBTOir. 

Ko.  88.— There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  interest  taken  in  the  breeding 
of  sheep  in  this  vicinity  for  the  last  fifteen  yean.  The  old  stock  of  sheep 
were  brought  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  settlement  of  this  oonnty. 
The  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  tiie  old  stock  were  importa* 
tions  from  France,  in  the  year  1848,  and  by  the  Spanish  Merino,  firom 
Vermont.  The  object  had  in  view  by  crossing  is  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
carcass,  also  the  weight  of  fleece,  and  keep  up  the  fineness  of  the  staple. 
We  think  the  Spanish  Merino  is  the  most  hardy  sheep  of  the  various 
kinds  we  have  tried,  and  of  more  real  profit  to  wool  growers  than  any 
other  kind.  Our  sheep  do  very  well  without  shelter,  but  much  better 
with,  from  the  cold  winds  and  storms.  The  writer  would  recommend 
light  shedsi  partly  open  on  one  ^idCi  for  good  ventilation,  and  built  on 
runners,  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  where  there  is  a  poor  spot  that 
needs' enrichine. 

Tour  obedient  servant,  A.  A.  Woodwobth. 

Ko  41< — ^My  flock  of  sheep  oonsistB  of  4  bu^  90  ewes  and  86  last 
spring  lambs.  I  generally  winter  from  160  to  240 ;  sdl  my  yearlbgs,  or 
a  po]:tion  of  tkem,  and  some  of  tibe  ewes,  after  shearing ;  so  that  my  flock 
always  consists  of  a  /ew  backs,  breeding  ewes  and  lambst  They  cnt  from 
4  to  4f  pounds  to  the  head.  I  started  my  present  flock  in  1861.  Hon. 
A.  P.  Howard  and  Erastus  Martin,  of  Wooster,  CSiampaign  county,  im* 
ported,  that  year,  French  sheep,  and  I  purchased  a  portion  of  them,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  few  Spanish  Merinos,  from  Yermont;  my  present 
flock  is  made  up  of  these  and  their  descendants,  say  16  full  blood  French, 
26  full  blood  Spanish*  and  the  balance  a  cross  from  French  buck  on  Span- 
jfk  ewbB*  I  ibd  purchasetti  prefo  Frsndi  wool,  beoavse  there  is  less 
ibrinkaga. 

YouiBtmlyi*  SiLiPfiAS  Bobkeah: 

No.  42.— I  bought  SO  ewes  and  1  buck  of  Mr.  William  Tbatcbei^  siap 
yeais.  ago.  He  ^ught  them  from  Lorain  county.  Tb?  pfune  of  the  gen- 
tleman he  (Thatcher)  bought  them  of  I  do  not  now  remember.  I  have 
now  160  liead  on  hand. 

Youratrql^  jAPoa  M.  Hrawa 
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SAXONYS  AND  THEIB  GBADES. 

For  tlie  history  of  SazonyB  see  pages  468  and  600|  Ohio  Agricxdtaral  Be* 

port  for  1862. 

ADAMS  oomm. 


Name  tnd  post-offlioe 
of  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


addroBB^i 


Qnalitj  of 
Bheep. 


"Who  oommenoed 
theflook. 


When  and  where  pa- 
renta  were  obtained. 


1  iTas.  Groae,  Scot's  P.  O^ 

2  Dan'l  Ebrigfat,  Bekmaoavme. 

3  Jamea  Carson,  " 

4  Paul  Hanba,  North  Liberty. 
6  RoVt  Morris,  Eckmaosv'ille. . 
6iT.  C  Wassen,  North  Liberty. 


MBior 


40 

2|    $b 

86 

81 


SaanniT. 
Three-fonrthB 


J.  0...« 


Washington  Co^  Feu. 


.do< 
.do 


ll    l«|Balf  da. 


AtJGLAIZB  COUNTT. 


riHoc^  Elliott,  Si  John'& ....  1 61  PMBM  Saxony (IMI^  prawnt  own-IPean.  and  Yennont  : 
a|Martmah  Horn,  Riaehart....|..|..  .  land  half  Sp.  I    er | 

BELMONT  GOUNTT. 


•lOhaa.  Bandy,  Bameadlle.. . .  |10|  86'|  Sotony. 

10  JaaeaGoftavtanoi. I  81  701. .4o  *»••< 

UKScatteiday 1|  80  ..do  ..... 


CUNTOK  COmitT. 
U|Matt  BoBbMi,  WIkiitagloBw|80|  80|Fiai  flhoGoay .  |Ite4ott  ^J. I^ffdey,  »j9m 

OX.ABK  COUKTT. 

lI{D.y.Frin«le»&  Charleston.  I  61  IfiOlHalf Saxony.  1 1 

liiD.Sprasoe, Il2|  700|Three-fonrtLs| .......I 


CRAWFOBD  COtJNTT. 


15  [Jonathan 

l(Qeo.DiclDBon 


DIzon,DeKalk...|  9\  S6|FallS«K)ny8ilWtai.Dfam iWas&'ton, Pa., WelV 

8on,Uberty Coram!  4|  60|Half  do       |  |A  Dickinson's  floch. 


GOLDMBLIMA  CODBIIX 


17j  V.  H.  Armstrooff,  R  Fairfield 
"  John  Hisey,  Colnmbiana. . . 
'.  G.  Rogers,  B.  Fairfield. . 
.  A  K.  Raley,         ** 
John  Gretner.  ^ 

.D.  Bal«j%  - 

ea  G.  Oir,  New  Lhdmi. 


60|Fall  Saxony. 

80  . .  do 

ISe^itoftiUdo.. 
)1  to  full  do.. 

HFulldo 

)|toflilldo.. 
Ido 


1838,  N.  H.  A. 
C.B.  Smith,  Ct 
1836,  Joo.  Sogers. 


I>aehessCo.,N.T. 
1849,  Saxony. 
1836,  N.Y. 


H.Kirtland. 
1846,J.D.R..... 
1858»J.  6.0... 


'83or  '34,T.  Bid^  N.  Y.  apd  Waah.  co.  Pl^ 


Poland,  O. 
This  neighborhood. 
John  Btapleton,  tfafi 
Co-indAddis(m,yt 


DBLAWABS  COUNTT. 


14!H.M.Mattoon,MaxweU....|  81    60|Half Saxony . lE.  Keder. I 

86iG.Mann,  «<  |  l|    76|        **  |&  Manndate | 

QALUAOOiniTT.       . 
86|DaTid  Gates,  Patriot |  S|    a8|Half  Saxony.  11860,  D.  O |GanipolIa|^Qg|^ 
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HOLICBS  COUKTT. 


Name  snd  post-ofBoe  ad< 
of  the  owaer  of  the  floek. 


27 
28 


L^l 


Peter  Wfaie,  Berlin 

Peter  LoDgneokeri  Winesborg 


QaaUtyof 


»  100|Sazooj....P,W. 
0     64Half  do 


Who  oommenced 
the  flock. 


••••••• ••••• 


When  ftod  where  p»- 
renta  were  obtained. 


Termont 


S9Ur.  D.  Loomla,  Login  , 


80J.B.Bhode8,      <<      ... 

81  JMob  Rhode!     **      ... 

82  Wm.  Sheffield,    «      .». 
88C.W.  James,      '<      .... 
34  Simeon  Frieener,  Logan 
85A.CnlTer, , 


HOGKiMG  couimr. 


4 

80 

2 

60 

1 

60 

1 

100 

2 

100 

1 

60 

1 

60l 

80|Half  Saxony. 


.do 
.do 

do 

.do 

..do 

do 


Moore  A  HcClel 
Ian,  Licking  Co. 


Vermont. 


IBFFSBSON  OOUNTT. 
86|Franol8Seott,NeirAlexander|10|  800|S4  8azonj..|F.a |Warii.Co.,Pa. 

LOGAN  OOUNTT. 
87|S.  P.  Johnston,  BeUeOentre.i  6|  260|HalfBa«>a7.t )HanlKm  Go.,  0. 


LAKBCOUNTT 
aaiBMbenFctdflladisoa |  8  180|Half  Saxonj.|... 


.|Y^ 


MONROE  COUNTY. 


89|Jna  Johnson,  Malaga 

40  Hugo  Mann,       **      

41  Wm.  Brown,  Jemsalem  .... 

42  Dr.  A.  B.  Covert,  Antiooh. . 

48J.D.MoRight,.       ^       .. 

44  Morris  Corert,        ** 

461a.  0.  Hntoheson,  Beallsville. 


66  Half  Saxony. 


60 
62 


do 
Full  do 


1603-4    do 
603*4    do 
66|Halfdo 
do 


1861,  J,  J.  . 
J.  Starbnok  . 


1861,  J.  Morton, 
GnerneeyCo... 

MarUn,  BanrisoD 
Cou 

1861,  E.  Martin. 
Guernsey  Co... 


Starimck,  Belmont  Co. 

do 
HairisonCa 


J.  Singer,  New  Atheo8 

1861,  Vermont 
flarrlsonCo. 


46ILaindy  Shoots,  Marion. . . . 
47AMonett,  «      .... 

48  John  Will,  LatimberriUe,. 

49  Robert  Kerr,      « 
60Ja8.  Werr,  ** 

61  Robert  Will,      "  .. 

62J8a.Maler,         ^ 

64I&  Burt,  Mariiyi 


9 

400 

30 

700 

20 

600 

IO6I2IOOI 

20 

600 

12 

400 

20 

400 

17 

876 

MARION  COUNTT. 


3-4  Saxony 
HaU   do   . 


Marion  Co.,  0. 
Mt  Camel,  Tt 
Wash.  Co.,  Penn. 


Hammond  JbHnllfVl. 


66|Wm.NetUediip. 


MIAMI  COUNTT. 
.|  4|  8T|BilfSttcony.|...« 


•|T«rmont 
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MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 


Name  and  po8lH)fllce  add) 
of  tlie  owner  of  Hm  flock. 


trees  i 

Ik.    S 


66  John  Ben,  New  Conoorfl. . 

67  John  Hendereon,  Norwich. 
61  Wm.  Beet,  New  Ckwcord.. 
69i£noch  Paesmore,  Norwich. 


160 
160 

1001 


Quality  of 
Sheep. 


160  Full  Saxonj. 


do 
do 
do 


Who  commenced 
the  flock. 


Seeoirenlar  , 


When*  and  where  p** 
rents  were  obtaihed. 


Wash  Ca,  Fa. 


MAHONINO  GOUNTT. 


eOlHeniT  T.  S^lrtland,  Poland. . 

eiaF.  "        " 

«2^P.  «  " 

.N*         *  « 


60|. 
11 

$ 

2 


200 
161 
100 


FoUSaKonj, 
do 
do 
do 


Y.andO. 


P0BTA6B  OOUNTT. 
MAlra  Udall,  Hiram.  0.. llOl  SOOlFoU  Saxony.  11848,  A.  M IS.  B.  Orocker,  Ond- 


•nn 


daCo.,N.T. 


66|Iiaac  0.  Hall,8omenet. . .. 
eojobna    '<  **      .... 

67  Israel  Moore,  Fnltonham. . . 

68  James  E.  Wilsooi  Someraet. 
itIiiMao  W.  Cooper, 


PBSBT  COUNTY. 


41  180|S-4  Saxony.. 

^  112  FnU  do 
ISO  3-4  do 
100  Half  do 
IOOIFqU    do 


184S,LC.H... 
1847,  J.  &H... 

w  ■  K.  W  •  •  •  •  *  •  • 

LW.O 


BweSyPenn. 


8ENB0A  COUNTY. 


fdfVhim,  ThompeoB,  BepnbUc 
71G.8tania,  ** 

72  Roht.  Shaw,  << 

78£.Y.8tickney,         << 
74  Wm.  Anway, 
76J.W.r 


4     SOiFall  Saxony 
12  421  Half    do 
6  610  do 

8  809  do 

6  680  do 

4J  700|  do 


1850,  T.T 

1840,W.  Tteel.. 

1831,  Baker 

1836,  E.G.a... 

1830,  W.  A 

J.  Baker. 


1850,  Jelferson  Co.,  0« 
Tompkitti'Co.y  N.  Y. 

Vermont 
Y. 


TBUMBULL  COUNTY. 


TflJohn  Bandall,  Hnbhard. . 

77  Joe.  Bentley,         ** 

78  Morrte  Cole,  << 

79  Robt.  Haasen,        ** 

80  Andrew  Kirk,        ** 

81  Jaa.  Bentley,  Brookfleli. . 

82  Wm.  Wheeler,  " 
88  Wm.  LalTeriy,  « 
84a.&Hart,  <« 
85|3mith  Clark,         - 

Broini,  Hnbbard. 


MAbram 
iylB.T. 


NOea. 


3 


290 
200 
260 
160 
100 
260 
800 
160 
850 
200 
101 
49 
60 


Half  Saxony. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
FsU  do 
Half  do 
34   do 


[«7. 

1821,B.Montgom 

1849,H.T.M. 


Wadfwerth,  N.  Y. 
WadLCo.,Pa.,aodyt 


UNION  COUNTY. 
•8|Solomoii  Cook,  Baynond. .  ..I26|  876|Half  Saxony.  |8ee  note. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Name  and  jpotMloa  addres 
of  the  owBflr  of  Oe  Hook. 


90  J. 
91 
92 
93  J. 


96 
96 
97 


98  Q 
99 

loo 

100 


i 


S9J.L.lfal8^r,Paljnflr 

W.  Bfeekioridge,  *«     

Martio  Palmer,    <<     

Isaac  Coler,fiartlette 

J.Coalter,        «*        

94  Daniel  Shaw,  Yeto 

Wm.  B.  PatmMn,  Marietta. 


Dana  Stein,  Bererlr, 
H-McKey,  Lowell... 


.n.«/A.cjrf  A^VWOU..  .•..•».. 

Gurej,  Lower  Balem. .  [It. 
Min  8.  M.  andO.  Dtkoa,  Bever 
B.  Shaw  ±  Son,  Coral  Run. 
W.  Wondel,  BeFetfly 


I 


50 

60 

60 

100 

160 

100 

200 

700 

100 

60 


100 


QnaUfyoT 
riieep. 


Half  Saxony 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


800  Seren-dghthp  1819, 


Three-fimrUiB  1841» 


lOOlHaU  do 


Who  commenced, 
the  flock. 


1868, 
1865, 
I860, 
1863, 
1866, 
1866, 
1830, 
1830, 
1861, 
I860, 


W.  M.. 

J.  B..., 

M.P... 

J.C.... 

J.C.C.. 

D.S...< 

W.P.... 

B.Dana. 

H.MoK 

G.O.... 

a  Dana... 

B.Shaw 


When  and  where  pi^ 
rents  were  obtained. 


1866,Wa4i.Co.,Piu 
1856,  Pa.  tod  Tt. 
Dana  flock  or  this  Odw 
1863.  Jeilfenon  Co- Ou 
1866,  Bucks  flromYt. 
y  t  and  Wash.  Co.,  O. 
1830,  Pa. 
1830,  Pa. 
1861,  this  Co. 
1860,  this  Co.       [mm. 
181 9»  Wells  &  Dickiik- 
1841^  Be^).  Dana. 


WTAKDOT  OOimTT. 
lfl2<8.M.Fowleg,LtiS»ndaid»t  5\  tOOjFidl aaTOiMl<54,  8>M.F>...K5<, 


Ce^yO. 


No.  7* — ^The  sheep  axe  genenlly  oomxpon  witb  a  few  aligbt  oroBseB  of 
Spaaish, 

Hugh  Elmotiv 

Na  18.-— IhateSOOsbeep;  the  origpnid  stock  was  Saxony.  Icioaaad 
with  the  Soathdown  and  then  with  the  Spanish.  I  now  have  the  best 
shearers  I  have  ever  kept  My  flook  averaged  4^  poonds  last  spring— all 
p^ock  sheep,  I  am  not  able  to  giye  the  original  stock|  as  they  were  brought 
to  this  State  some  twenty  years  inoe,  by  Mr.  X^daroe,  from  PennaylTani8» 

D.  Y.  PMHOLl. 

No.  16. — Oor  section  of  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  raiising  of  ^heep. 
Sheep  in  general  have  done  well  this  winter,  they  generally  being  grain 
fed,  which  is  very  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  good  crop  of  wooL  Fire 
years  ago  I  bonght  a  Vermont  back,  paid  fHOM]  i  years  ago  I  bonght 
a  Yermont  buck  and  paid  $80.00.  The  latter  sheared  this  season  about  17 
pounda    It  was  about  half  washed* 

Q^SOfitSFS  DicxsosL 

No.  18. — ^I  hate  owned  my  flock  'deyen  yearSi  and  have  not  crossed 
them  with  any  odiar  than  the  same  bred  in^oid-in.  They  wwe  imported 
from  Baroa  Spi^cks'  SaqkB  of  Saxony  in  1849,  by  Chasi  B.  Smithi  of 
Wolcotville,  Connecticut  I  think  my  present  flock  are  better  than  the 
original  sheep  when  imported^  I  ahould  like  to  cross  my  sheep,  but  I  have 
not  found  any  in  this  oountiyi  but  would  spoil  the  sl^le  of  my  wool 

t'ouxB,  John  Hisxr. 
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No.  28. — The  common  varieties  aie  found  here  on  nearly  every  &nn| 
in  Bmall  flocks,  yarying  from  ten  to  fifty.  Wool  growing  is  in  its  infancy 
heze. 

David  Gates. 

No.  87. — As  regards  quality,  my  wool  will  grade  with  the  first  flocks  of 
Saxony  in  Harrison  oonnty.    My  flock  is  a  oron  of  the  inll  blood  Saxony 
ewes,  with  the  full  blood  Spanish  bucks.    In  the  year  1861 1  moved  ban, 
Harrison  county  to  this  county.    I  then  owned  a  flock  of  400  head  of 
Saxony  Merinos,  from  which  I  assorted  100  choice  ewes  and  brought  them 
with  me.    I  afterwards  bought  some  thirty  head  of  ewes,  raised  by  Samuel 
Psefctorson,  ^f  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  nearly  of  the  same  grade 
of  my  own.    This  was  the  commencement  of  my  present  flock.    Tip  t6 
Hie  Call  of  1866  I  bred  chiefly  firom  bucks  that  I  brought  with  me  from 
Atftison  coun^.    Being  convinced  from  my  experience,  observation  and 
reading,  that  the  Spanish  sheep  are  the  best  sheep  in  the  world,  I  came  to 
tile  ooiicfaiskm  that  I  would  henceforth  breed  fix>m  Spanish  bucks,  and  I 
have  done  so.    The  first  Spanish  buck  I  obtained  was  &om  Mr.  Hammond's 
flock,  of  Yermont--^  choice  animal ;  his  fleece  weighed  14  pounds,  dean, 
unwashed  wool,  one  year^  growth ;  would  compare  with  Saxony  wool  in 
quality.    My  second  purchase  of  Spanish  sheep  consisted  of  10  ewes  and 
two  buflks— my  choice  bom  100  head  bred  in  Vermont    My  third  purchase 
of  Spanish  sheep  was  made  last  October,  consisting  of  flve  ewes  and  one 
teok,  tbitoughbred;  the  budc  and  two  of  the  ewes  bred  by  H.  F.  Dean, 
one  ewe  by  Bobison,  one  by  Wilson,  one  by  Hammond — all  thorough  breed- 
ers of  Yermont;  fbur  of  tiioee  ewes  are  with  lamb  to  Mr.  Campbell's  funed 
young  budc,  of  Vermont,  exhibited  at  Cleveland  fair,  and  also  Detroit, 
Michigan,  last  fidl.    I  have  some  twenty  head  of  ftill  blood  and  thorough- 
bred ^)anish  ewes.    I  believe  the  secret  of  success  in  obtaining  an  extra 
flock  of  sheep  is  in  always  breeding  from  select  choice  bucks,  and  never 
ftom  exceptionable  ewes.    I  might  say  more,  but  I  presume  you  wish 
brevity.     I  siay  say  that  my  flodc  pleases  myself  as  regards  quali^ 
•of  wool,  (and  I  have  had  an  experience  in  the  wool  growing  of  some 
thirty  years,)  but  lacks  in  quantity,  averaging  4|  pounds  of  well  washed 
wool  to  the  dip.    However,  having  last  year  sold  my  lightest  shearers,  by 
judicious  management  I  confidently  expect  an  increase  of  quantity,  and  in 
4kat  way  expect  to  be  repaid  for  my  outlay  of  thorough  breeds. 

Yours  truly,  Samuel  P.  Jomrsroir. 

Ko.  42. — ^I  have  given  you  a  brief  history  of  a  few  flocks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Id  tliia  county  it  n  supposed  there  are  about  80,000  sheep,  and, 
M  ageaend  4h^  the  Aeep  are  not  pure  bred;  many  of  thefii  have  been 
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picked  up  within  tke  last  five  or  nix  years,  of  flodka  in  Haniaon,  Gneroaey 
and  Belmont  counties.  Bat  at  present  there  is  in  this  county  quite  a  dia* 
position  to  iuyest  capital  in  sheep,  and  also  to  improye  the  blood  and  weight 
of  fieece« 

Db.  a.  B«  Ooyxbt. 

1^0.  64. — ^We  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  for  eighteen  years,  and 
firom  my  experience  I  wotild  say  to  all  to  get  Spanish  sheep,  if  they  want 
to  make  anything  in  the  sheep  business. 

Yours  truly,  E,  BuBT. 

No.  60.— -In  1884,  two  bucks  and  twelve  ewes,  from  Doehess.  oounty, 
N.  Y.,  brought  to  Ohio  by  Cope  &  Marsh,  who  resided  in  Columbiana 
county,  0. 

In  1841,  buck,  of  Nathan  Armstrong;  1841,  buokB  and  ewa,  of  D& 
Stough ;  1842,  bucks  and  ewes,  of  A.  Marsh,  each  of  Columbiana  county; 
Ohio. 

1845,  bucks  and  ewes,  of  Cyrus  C.  Taylor,  Granger,  Medma  eoonty,  d 
H.  D.  Grove,  flock,  Ohio. 

1845,  buck,  of  Mr.  Wallace,  Brandywine  Mills,  Ohia 

lb45-6,  buck  and  ewes,  from  the  flock  of  Samuel  Patterson,  Washington 
county,  Pa. 

1845-6,  bucks  and  ewes,  from  the  flock  of  Samuel  Cole,  Waahington 
county,  Pa. 

1845-6,  bucks  and  ewes,  from  the  flock  of  Mark  B.  Cockrill,  near  Naab- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

1846,  buck,  from  flock  of  Perkins  &  Brown,  Akron,  Ohia 

1846,  ten  e^ps,  from  the  flock  of  Charles  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville,  Con- 
necticut 

1849,  bucks  and  ewes,  from  the  flock  of  GhsLf;lea  B.  Smith,  Woloottville^ 
Connecticut 

1853,  H.  T.  Kirtlaad  k  John  Hlsey  purchased  a  buck,  Na  "70,"  imr 
portcd  by  Cailin  &  Smith,  from  ttie  flock  of  Maximilian  Baron  De  ^peek^ 
near  Leipsic,  Saxony.  C.  F.  Kirtiand,  the  same  year,  bought  of  C.  B. 
Smith,  1  back  and  16  ewes. 

1859,  C.  F.  Kirtland  purchased  a  buck  of  Anthony  Hoffman,  of  Duoheas 
county,  N.  Y.,  imported  from  Silesia. 

Nme- tenths  uf  the  flock  now  are  from  the  ewes  obtained  of  Chailea  K 
Smitti  and  buck  No.  70,  and  his  descendants. 

Respectfully  yours,  Ac.,  C.  F.  EiBTLAiiD. 

No.  6-k — ^I  am  now  crossing  my  ewes  with  Silesian  ba(^  obtttned 
from  Wm.  H.  Ladd,  of  Biohmond,  Jeffciaon  county^  Ohicv  with  a  view  of 
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ifioreafflQg  weigbt  of  the  fleeoo;  whioh  I  intend  to  do^withoat  easbntully 
iiKnreasing  the  aiase  of  fibre.  I  hare  bred  my  Saxons  in  Buch  a  manner  as 
to  seoore  a  good  oonstitatum ;  short  1^,  round  compact  body,  fall  breast, 
and  th^  axe  now  a  hardy,  strong  oonstitational  sheep.  Hare  sheared,  of 
olfian  washed  wool|  pn  the  average,  three  pounds,  the  flodk  through;  for 
which  the  average  price  obtnned  for  a  term  of  yeaxs  has  been  (delivered 
at  my  bam)  from  60  to  68  cents  p^  pound. 

Bespectf ally  and  truly  youis,  Alvah  TTdall. 

Ko.  100. — ^The  Dana  flock  is  the  oldest  and  largest  flock  in  the  county. 
I  believe  the  flock  when  started  by  Benjamin  Dana,  were  called  the  Black 
Top  Merino.  This  was  in  1819.  From  that  time  until  1859,  they  were 
crossed  on  Saxon  bucks,  from  the  best  flocks  of  Pennsylvania  and  Yu> 
ginia.    Since  1869  the  cross  has  been  with  the  Silesian. 

Eespectfully  yours,  Wic  B.  Shaw. 


SILESIANa 

For  the  history  of  Slesians  see  page  472  of  Ohio  Agricultural  Beport  for 

1862. 

WYANDOT- OOUNTT. 


Name  and  poet-oflloe  address 
of  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


Quality  of 
riieep. 


Who  commenced 
the  flock. 


When  and  where  par- 
ents were  obtained. 


1 S.  ILFowler^UttleSandnsky 
2        do  do  do 

8  P.  F.  Fowler,  Up.  Sandnakj. . 
4  Jot.  Parker,         do 
6  Wm.  Walton,  Tymochtee. . . . 
6  J.  H.  Bills,  Belle  Vernon. . . . 
denry  Parkor,  Tymoohtee. . . 

8  D.  Smith,  Up.  Sandusky 

9  0.  Parker.  Belle  Vemoo. .... 


200  Full  Silesian 
Half    do 
rhree- fourths 
do   . 
do 
do 
do 
Full  Silvan 
100  Half   do 


200 
600 
00 
100 
60 
80 
17 


1856.  S.M.F. 
1858.  &M.F. 
F.  F,  F., ,,.,,, 


UQ.  Ranger,  i 
Wm.  Gregg. . . . 
Ij.  G.  Ranger . . 


1866,  Harriaon  co. 

1858,        do 

Harrison  00. 

LAdd. 

l^idd. 

Ladd. 

Udd. 

Up.  Sandusky. 


No.  1. — ^The  flocks  of  Bheep  I  hare  Damed above,  were moetlyfrom  im 
ported  bucks,  and  croBfled  with  the  common  sheep  of  the^  neip;hborhood. 
They  are  a  very  healthy  quality  of  sheep,  and  are  considered  amoag  the 
best  The  modes  of  wintering  are  various,  as  hardly  two  farmers  winter 
their  stock  alike — some  feed  hay,  some  corn-fodder,  and  others  com  and 
fodder;  but  there  are  very  few  stall  fed  sheep  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Very  respectfully  youis,  &a,  Tnoa  J.  Hauqbcet. 
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No.  1.— I  am  breediag  iBOfe  for  wool ihflii  ftfreatea«.  Mye^cpoaieMf 
in  die  above  varietiQa  of  aheep  ife  thai  the  Sa^cmj  sheep  ave  too  ddinate 
Ibr  thiB  olimato,  and  too  light  fleeoed  to  be  piofllAblOi  Sileiiaiiaaie  better^ 
but  to  some  eoctent  labor  voder  tiie  aame  ^UfficohieB  of  tUe  SaKonjri.  £ 
am  well  pleaeed  with  the  eranof  tiie  Spamiah  MeiuiOy  and  hare  pfoemBd, 
at  very  high  pdoea,  aoow  of  the  diorodgh  bseeda^  ftom  the  beat  flodka  i» 
the  State  of  Yermont^  for  the  porpoae  of  breeding  a  floek  of  that  load  of 
ahesp. 

Yoon  jreepeotfolly,  Soorr  M.  Iowudu 


SOUTHDOWNS. 

For  history  of  Southdowna,  aee  pMe  480  cf  Ohio  AgDieatei^  Bepout  fiMB 

1862. 

ADAMS  COUNTT.  4 


Name  and  poBt-oflBce  addnff^ 


Qnalitj  of 
sheep. 


Who  conmenood 
the  flook. 


Wheo  and  where  par- 
enta  were  obtamed. 


ttle. 


I B.  Akubider, 

2F.Clatk,SeotaP.O 

3  M.  B.  Ronah,  Eckmansvllle 


4|Thoe.  BiiBhnell»  HaysTiUe.. 


MMriel  Heffiier,  WeateSaalev. 
6  A.  E.  Kerr,  do 

TSumaelloe,  do 

8J.H.  Drake,  BlnlRon 

9  L.  Jenofngs,  Beaver  Dam  . . . 

10  R.  MoKee,  do 

lljHagh  Dobbin,  Lima 


41  SoQfhdiiwiii^< 

do 

do 


26 
83 


a.ll.A. 
P.O.... 
H.  B.  B. 


ASHLAKD  COtJNTT. 
61    801^  Soathdown.) 

ALLEV  OOUNTT. 


.|Ky,  Iowa,  Vt  and  O. 


4 

6 

100 

do 

, 

IOC 

do 

10 

316 

do 

1 

60 

do 

, , 

200 

do 

1 

26 

do 

bnported. 
Clark  coo^f,  0* 


12|L  Staaley,  Jr.,  HibbaidsYille|  3 
19  Oliver  Baeaett,  Athens. ... 
14  Wm.  GampbeU,Lee  P.  0. . 
16  Bdward  Blake,  do  ,. 
laSaaradWiaei,  do  .. 
It  Moeee  Pattenoa     do     . . 


ATHENS  GOUNtT. 

200|8oathdowB 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


16 
20 
76 
860 
60 


I 


w.  a 

B.B. 


BCP. 


ICeadfnrBlBfl^V.Ta 

Ohio. 

Ohia 

Ohio. 


BUTLBB  COUNTr. 
18|Wm.  Black,  West  Lafayette..  I  61  100|Soatiidown..|.4... 

CLmMONT  OOUMTT. 


191  A.  Odamp,  MiamiTllk.  • . . 
20  H.  Bncldngbam,  do  • . . . 
21Jaoob Thompeon,  do  ..•. 
22  Wm.  Gk)ff.  WiUiambnrg. . . . 
28|Qoo.  Lemittg,  PacenlowB.  • 


76SoiitiiaownM,, 
80         do 
72         do 
961       do 
98|         do 
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CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 


Name  aod  po8t^>ffioe 
•f  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


24 
25 
26 
27 


addreee^a 


Gd.  Davis,  North  Boyalton. . 
Chas.  Erswell,       do 


W.  Tilby, 
G.AtoUBfl, 
28  L.  LoY^ojy 
290.C]aflin, 


do 
do 
do 
do 


40 
100 
50 
SO 
%b 
20 


Qaiaity  of 
sheep. 


}  Southdown. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Who  commt  need 
the  flock. 


1853,  RD.. 


When  and  where  par- 
ents were  obtained. 


Shropshire,  England. 


COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 


SOlGeo.  Clarke,  Warsaw i . .  I    5018oathdown  «J/*  Sterens iKnox  county. 

SljUriah  Brisker I  l|    501}       do         [Cr.  B 


82|  James  Kerr,  Bncynu 


33IJ.  &  K.  Ralej,  R  Fairfleld. 


34|  A  P.  E^rton,  Hicksville  . 


CRAWFOBI)  COUNTY. 
5|    30|Soathdown..| | 

COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 
3|     4|}  Sonthdownl W.Chester,  Fa. &N J 

DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 
|..|    60|Soathdown..| | 

FBANKUN  COUNTY. 


351 A  Livingston,  ReynoldsbargP  1 


5|Half  to  faU|1855,  A.  W.  L..|Smith  Farm,  Kj. 
|8oathdowns..|  | 


FULTON  COUNTY. 
36|Wm.  Fewlas,  Ddta |  1|    50|}  Southdown |W.  F. | 

GBEENE  COUNTY. 


37[C.  A.  Hanghej,  Bowersrille 


3|  250|Half  Lincoln.)    M^jor  Hunt,  otlEngland. 
Ishire.  |01ark  counfy,  O. .  I 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 
38;Samuel  Dunn,Loekland....|..|  110|i  Souihdown| ICincin&ati,  0. 

LORAIN  COUNTY. 


39  Samuel  Toms,  Elvria 

40  Mr.  Oslander,  BldgeTille . . 

41  Hany  Terrill,         do       .. 

42  Jas.  LoDgworth,  Eaton  .... 

Mr.  Saxton,  Columbia 

L.  D.  Bjington,  Bnssia  .... 
Thos.  Binnington,  La  Port. 
Samuel  Toms,  Elyria 


43 
44 
45 

47 


OOiSouthdown . , 
251  do  .. 
sot  do  .. 
40 1  do  . . 
20  4  do  .. 
40  i  do  .. 
60|f  do  . . 
3|Full  Hamp- 
Ifihire  Downes 


S.  T 


England. 


England  and  Cioada 
England 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 
iB\JL  A.  Harbison,  HuntsviUe.  |  1|    20|Southdown. .  |1856,  A.  A.  H. . .  | 

MAHONING  COUNTY. 

481  Wm.  Creed,  CortsvUle |  31    75;3oathdown  . .  | ' 

49W. H. Shields, Yoongstown.. I  2|    201         do      ..|J.H.  8 

16-B. 


1860,  Bngland. 
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MARION  COUNTY. 


Name  and  post-office  addrew 
of  the  owner  of  the  floek. 


50  Wm.  Garbenon,  CalidoaU. 


I 


Quality  of 
Bheep. 


Who  commenoed 
the  flock. 


2     20 f  Southdown  ... 
MEIGS  COUNTY. 


When  and  where  p«r- 
enta  were  obtained. 


AUen  of  N.  Y. 


61|AI>ner  Stout,  Chester . 


80|i  Southdown  |l8ft9^  A.  8 |  Athens  county. 

ROSS  COUNTY, 


62|R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainhridge.llOl 


4001    f  to  full   |R,R.  S. 
ISouthdown . .  I 

TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 


iClinton  and  Fayette 
|oo.,  Importing  Oo. 


5S|ElgahHtttohin8. 


.J....|8outhdOwnB..|... 
WARREN  COUNTY. 


6i'L.  W.  Ludlum,  Butlerrille. 

66  Richard  SkinncTi  do 

•O'Gta  Canon,  do 

57  Israel  Lundy,  do 

58  Martha  Seaman,  do 
69  John  Aimstrong,  do 

60  Jacob  Clark,  do 

61  Jacob  Ferguson,  do 
62|lBaao  Nichols,  do 


80 

'is 

75 
6 
50 
14 
15 


Shakers. 


Warren  county. 


No.  4.— My  flock  in  all  is  110  and  three  lambs.  In  1859  I  bought  of 
James  Childs,  Biachleyyille,  Wayne  county,  a  Leicester  buck,  that  had 
just  arrived  from  Bourbon,  Ey.,  his  weight  was  284  pounds ;  price  $25. 
BQa  stock  fix>m  long  wooled  ewes  was  large,  with  open  wool,  showing  the 
Leicester  blood;  but  those  from  fine  ewes  were  thick,  close  wooled,  heavy 
bodied,  short  legged  and  long  wooled ;  they  are  good  sheep.  I  have  25 
sheep  that  were  brought  from  Indiana ;  they  are  what  we  used  to  call  na- 
tives (there  is  no  such  things  as  natives);  they  have  long  legs;  the  males 
have  horns ;  the  wool  light  and  open ;  the  belly  and  legs  are  bare ;  they 
are  great  feeders  and  great  jumpers — ^poor  sheep.  I  have  some  sheep 
from  Washington  county,  Pa.,  called  Black  Top  Merinos ;  small  sheep,  with 
very  short  and  very  fine  wool;  fleeces  but  three  pounds;  they  are  tender 
and  the  lambs  hard  to  raise.  I  have  some  that  I  suppose  was  descended 
&om  the  flock  of  Wells  k  Dickinson,  similar  to  the  above  Southdowns — 
they  are  beauties.  I  have  some  half  blood,  quarter  blood  and  eighih 
blood,  but  as  long  as  the  face  and  feet  are  speckled  the  lambs  will  be 
thrifty  and  the  sheep  will  always  be  clean,  fat  and  plump.  The  lambs  are 
easily  raised.  I  breed  firom  half  blood  Southdown  bucks,  for  the  want  of 
better.  All  sheep  are  profitable,  but,  I  suppose,  the  pure  Spanish,  lately 
introduced  from  Vermont,  are  the  most  profitable  of  all;  they  have  heavy 
bodies,  short  legs,  toid  are  wooled  all  over,  head,  belly  and  legfk    The  wodl 
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is  very  thick  and  heavy ;  the  fibre  is  twice  as  long  as  the  Washington 
county  or  Black  Top  Merino;  they  are  quiet  and  docile,  and  do  well  in 
large  flocks.  There  are  several  flocks  in  this  township.  But  the  most  of 
the  sheep  here  are  what  we  call  middle  wooL  I  have  a  number  of  them; 
they  are  a  mixture  of  all  bloods,  by  such  a  multitude  of  crosses  that  no 
man  can  describe.  I  have  lived  on  this  farm  forty  one  years,  and  have 
had  the  care  of  sheep  all  my  life,  and  they  have  been  constancy  crossing 
^all  of  that  time.  The  result  is,  we  have  a  most  valuable  sheep,  far  supe* 
rior  to  the  original  stock,  that  I  called  natives ;  they  have  short  legs,  vexy 
heavy  bodies,  long  and  thick  wool,  are  good  feeders,  very  quiet,  fleeces  are 
heavy,  and  the  wool  now  sells  higher  than  any  other.  One  of  their  most 
valuable  qualities  is  that  they  are  very  prolific,  very  frequently  producing 
twins,  and  generally  raising  thenu  We  have  some  flocks  of  Saxonys ; 
their  fleeces  are  too  light  and  fine  for  war  times. 

Thos.  Bushnsll. 


No.  6. — I  purchased  thirty  common  ewes  from  'Squire  Grub,  in  Allen, 
near  Lafayette,  in  1860,  and  bred  them  to  a  full  Southdown  buck,  that  I 
purchased  of  James  Kerr,  in  Crawford  county,  Ohio.  He  was  bought  by 
James  Kerr  at  the  Dayton  fair,  and  taken  to  Bucyrus,  then  I  purchased 
him,  bred  from  him  two  years ;  then  I  purchased  a  French  Merino  buck, 
that  had  taken  the  £rst  premium  at  the  Lima  fair,  in  1860.  I  am  breeding 
fifty  ewes  this  season.  I  have  purchased  a  full  blood  Spanish  'Merino 
buck;  1  am  breeding  a  few  ewes  to  him.  I  have  purchased  some  S6 
Black  Top  Merino  ewes,  which  I  am  breeding  to  my  French  buck. 

A.E.  KsBB. 

No.  8.— Our  whole  flock,  including  wethers,  is  587.  We  are  feeding 
for  market  262  wethers,  of  the  different  crosses,  to  ascertain  the  true  value 
of  the  different  grades. 

J.  H.  DaAKs, 

No.  11. — ^The  flocks  of  sheep  in  our  county  are  mostly  small  And 
until  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  but  little  attention  paid  to  wool 
growing  in  this  county.  With  the  exception  of  the  flocks  of  Slutts,  Baker 
k  Cook,  they  have  been  mostly  grown  from  sheep  brought  here  years  ago, 
and,  therefore,  the  history  of  their  foundation  cannot,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  be  given. 

Yours  truly,  Hugh  Dobbjjxb. 
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Ko.  18. — ^I  had  last  fall  something  over  200  head  of  sheep ;  but,  owing 
to  the  dry  fidl,  my  lambs  began  to  fall  off.  I  had  to  drive  them  to  water 
as  far  as  two  miles,  and  then  some  of  them  would  not  drink.  I  believe  I 
have  lost  firom  8  to  10.  Nine  years  ago  I  landed  in  America,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  improving  my  stock.  I  have  now  a  good  stock.  I 
don't  call  them  quite  pure  Southdowns,  although  they  are  good.  I  have 
taken  every  premium  at  the  Coshocton  CSounty  Fair  for  the  last  four  years ; 
I  had  thirteen  premiums  gave  to  me ;  I  did  not  take  but  eleven  of  them 
last  fall.  Some  judges  say  they  are  the  best  stock  of  Southdowns  in  the 
State,  but  I  don't  say  that.  Now  I  say  that  I  believe  I  have  some  as 
good  blood  as  can  be  found.  I  have  been  raising  jBrom  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's 
stock,  of  England,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  best  breeder  in  England.  He 
thinks  he  can  challenge  the  world — that  is  a  large  word.  Mr.  Webb  had 
a  sale  in  1861,  on  the  10th  of  July;  the  number  of  sheep  he  sold  was  967, 
which  .made  j£10,926,  English  coin,  and  when  you  add  that  up,  I  think 
you  wiU  find  it  to  be  over  $50,000.  I  first  began  my  stock  of  sheep  with 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Baine ;  he  went  himself  and  brought  them  pure 
from  England.  The  next  I  bought  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Worth,  of  Pennsylvania,  five  ewes  and  a  ram,  which  was  raised  from  Jonas 
Webb's  stock ;  the  sire  of  the  above  ram  was  by  a  ram  Mr.  Jonathan 
Thorn  bought  of  Mr.  Webb,  which  was  the  highest  priced  buck  at  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb's  selling,  his  price  waa  ISO  guineas ;  his  dam  by  Prince,  bred 
by  Mr.  Jutere,  near  Albany ;  his  grand  dam  was  imported  by  John  Elman, 
fiom  England.  I  have  some  I  bought  since  of  the  best  blood  I  can  get. 
At  Webb's  sale  his  choice  ram  was  called  Reserve.  He  would  not  let  him 
be  sold  for  $2,000  until  he  had  kept  him  from  July  10th  till  October  16th, 
then  he  sold  him.  I  have  a  ram  from  him.  Reserve  was  by  Young  Pleni- 
potentiary ;  dam  Young  York ;  grandam  by  Southampton,  the  first  prize 
yearling  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Show,  at  Southampton.  Mr. 
John  Worth  sent  ten  ewes  to  Feserve,  and  paid  $10  for  each  ewe,  and 
more  than  that  he  paid  over  $3  per  head  for  carriage.  I  have  ewe  stock 
from  other  bucks  of  Mr.  Webb's.  I  have  some  by  England,  which  was 
sold  at  Webb's  sale  for  $1,300;  he  was  by  the  sire  of  the  first  prize  year- 
ling at  Oanterbery ;  dam  by  the  Little  Sheep ;  dam^  the  mother  of  Vigor. 
I  have  ewe  stock  from  Webb's  favorite  dam  by  Prank.  I  have  three 
yearling  bucks  by  the  ram  I  bought  of  Mr.  John  Worth.  I  mean  to  sell 
the  sire  next  fall. 

William  Black. 

No.  24 — A&er  a  lifetime  spent  among  sheep,  and  having  had  several 
breeds,  I  have  come  to  the  oonclusioQ  that  sheep  crossed  from  the  Souths 
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downs  and  Leicesters,  or  Soathdowns  and  French  are  the  most  safe  and 
profitable,  either  for  matton  or  wool,  and  are  also  the  best  adapted  for  this 
climate ;  and  I  am  certain  they  are  a  great  deal  the  easiest  kept 

Yours  respectfully,  Edward  Davis. 

ANSWBBS  TO    QUESTIONS. 

No.  83. — ^1.  EL  Pyle>  East  Fairfield,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

2.  Number  of  bucks,  8 ;  variety,  Southdowns. 

8.  Number  of  ewes,  49 ;  variely,  30  halt-blood  Cotswolds,  18  Downs 
and  one  half*blood. 

4.  My  flock  is  composed  of  thoroughbred  Southdowns  and  half-blood 
Ootswolds,  except  one  ewa 

6.  Most  of  my  flock  may  be  considered  first  quality. 

6.  My  flock  of  Cotswolds  was  commenced  by  myself  in  1867,  by  a  cross 
firom  Golswold  bucks,  brought  ftx>m  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  good  three- 
quarter  blood  Merino  ewes— the  result  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  My 
flock  of  Southdowns  was  commenced  in  the  £gl11  of  1862,  by  T.  P.  Davis, 
of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

7.  Fourteen  of  my  Southdown  ewes  were  selected  from  the  flocks  of 
John  Worth  and  Lewis  Hoops,  and  two  from  C.  Jackson,  of  John 
Hoop's  stock,  all  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  the  fall  of  1862;  and  the 
parents  of  three  others  of  my  flocks  were  brought  here  in  1861,  from  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

My  buck  No.  10,  which  I  used  this  season,  was  purchased  at  J.  C.  Tay- 
lor's sale,  of  Holmdel,  N.  J.,  on  the  8d  of  September  last,  he  was  sired  by 
*  Eeserve ;  dam's  sire.  Young  York. 

One  ram  lamb.  Prize,  sired  by  World's  Prize. 

One  ram  lamb,  89,  sired  by  No.  89 ;  purchased  by  J.  C.  Taylor,  at  Jonas 
Webb's  sale,  in  England,  1861,  for  which  he  paid  $1,300. 

No.  35.— I  purchased  a  Southdown  buck  in  the  fall  of  1865,  of  J.  N. 
Laughead,  of  Union  county,  and  he  of  his  brother,  D.  Laughead,  of 
Q-reene  county,  and  he  from  the  Smith  farm,  of  Kentucky.  I  crossed  the 
above  buck  with  a  half  blood  Black  Top  Merino  ewe,  and  from  their  in- 
crease I  exhibited  at  Zanesville  and  took  the  second  premium  on  middle 
wool  aged  buck;  weight  197}  at  two  years  old.  I  sold  the  ewes  at  $3 
to  $10  each,  and  the  bucks  from  $10  to  $20  for  full  bloods;  the  half- 
bloods  I  sold  for  an  average  of  $8  per  head.  I  consider  the  above  mix- 
ture the  best  grade  for  us  who  live  near  market  The  ewes  are  good 
breeders,  and  when  mixed,  as  above,  average  five  pounds  of  wool ;  always 
fit  for  market,  when  others  in  the  same  flock  are  thin ;  can  stand  hardship 
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better  than  a  mixture  of  Cotswolds  with  Merino,  their  wool  being  too 
open. 

Tours  respectfully,  A.  W.  Livingston. 

No.  87.— In  November,  1860, 1  purchaHed  of  a  butcher  in  Cincinnati, 
■ome  260  sheep,  of  the  common  coarse  wooled  variety.  These  were  brought 
from  Indiana.  I  suppose  gathered  up  from  different  flocks.  I  cannot 
give  the  origin  of  any  of  ihem  except  by  their  appearance.  Some  of  them 
axe  about  quarter  Southdowna  These  breed  much  the  largest  and  best 
lambs.  I  paid  $8  per  head  for  all ;  fed  ihem  all  alike ;  sold  the  wethers 
in  February  at  four  cents  gross,  with  a  good  profit;  kept  100  ewes ;  they 
raised  about  one  lamb  apiece ;  I  sheared  the  ewes,  getting  8^  pounds  from 
each ;  sold  at  42}  cents  per  pound.  The  lambe  were  sold  to  the  butcher 
at  five  months  old  for  $1.76.  Last  year  I  wintered  110 ;  raised  100  lambs ; 
sold  sheep  and  wool,  amounting  to  $426.  To-day  I  sold  my  whole  flock 
lor  $810,  makmg  in  all  $786  in  one  year. 

Bespectfully  yours,  Samuel  Dunk. 

No.  44. — My  pure  Southdowns  I  bought  of  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Niber,  and  he 
bought  them  of  Mr.  Hulbert,  near  North  Leach,  Gloucestershire,  England. 
They  are  the  largest  Southdown  bucks  and  ewes  that  have  ever  been 
brought  to  Canada.  The  stock  has  been  very  much  increased  in  size,  and 
improved  in  various  ways.  They  have  never  been  crossed  with  Hamp. 
abire  Downs,  nor  any  other  kinds.  They  are  of  pure  blood.  My  flock 
are  from  the  same. 

Yours  truly,  Thomas  Benningtok. 

No.  47. — I  raised  twenty-four;  twelve  were  thoroughbred  Cotswolds; 
nine  were  thoroughbred,  cross  between  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds ;  three 
thoroughbred,  cross  between  Saxony  and  Cotswolds.  Amount  of  wool  at 
one  year  old,  7i  pounds ;  two  years,  8i  pounds.  Amount  of  grain  fed 
from  November  to  May,  one  quart  of  meal,  composed  of  corn  in  ear  and 
oats  ground  together,  per  day,  to  each  sheep ;  weighty  average  at  two  and  a 
half  years,  184  pounds. 

J.  H.  Shields. 

W  No.  49. — There  are  but  two  flocks  of  sheep  that  number  over  thirty. 
They  are  called  the  common  wool.  There  is  but  little  interest  manifested 
in  the  direction  of  wool-growing  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  but  few  flne  wool 
aheep. 

Tours  respectfully,  A. 
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No.  60. — My  flock  of  sheep  number  nearly  400,  mostly  ewes,  200  of 
which  are  Southdowns;  some  hal^  three-quarter,  seyen-eighths,  and  many 
full  blood.  I  bought  a  buck  and  ewe  at  the  sale  of  imported  stock,  by 
the  Clinton  and  Fayette  Importing  Company ;  crossed  them  with  a  stock 
of  mixed  blood,  of  Saxony  and  the  old  Merino.  A  few  years  afterward  I 
purchased  a  fine  Southdown  buck,  rtpsed  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  Boss 
county,  O. ;  he,  I  think,  bought  a  number  of  them  at  the  sale  of  the 
Madison  County  Importing  Company.  The  balance  of  my  flock  I  pux- 
chased  in  Kentucky;  they  are  a  mongrel  breed — crosses  of  Bakewell, 
Cotswold,  Merino  and  native.  The  value  of  the  Southdown  consists  in 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  mutton,  and  also  the  economy  in  producing  it 
They  are  a  hardy  sheep,  producing  about  four  pounds  of  wool,  of  a  coarse 
quality,  and  a  majority  of  the  ewes  will  produce  and  rear  twin  lambs  if 
properly  cared  for. 

Yours  respectfully,  B.  B.  Sbymoub, 


COTSWOLDS. 

For  history  of  Cotswolds  see  page  447  of  Ohio  Agricultural  Beport  for 
1862. 

.  ADAMS  COUNTT. 


Name  and  post  offloe  adclreBB 
of  the  owaer  of  the  flock. 


i 


I 


Qaalitj  of 


Who  commenced 
the  flock. 


When  and  where  pa- 
rents were  obtained. 


1  Jamee  Groee,  EekmansriUe. 

2  H.  B.  Rooah,         << 
SiJohn  Work,  << 


20 
S4 
32 


iCotswolds  .  J.a 


.do., 
.do. 


N.B.B 


Haaon  co.,  Kj. 


ATHBMS  COUNTT. 

4ilflaac Stanly j*r.,Hibbard7iUej  3|  200[Cot8woid8  .  .1.... I 

sJOaniel  Drake  *'  |  2|    40|..do | | 

CLEBHONT  COUNTT. 
6.a B. Hutchinson,  lOamiTlUet.. I     5|Ootswold0.  .| | 

OHAMPAION  COUNTY. 
7;T.  S.  HcFarland,  Weetyille. .  |  1|    25|FaU  Cot8w'd8|1860,  T.  a  HcF. .  |Harrlflon  oa,  Kj. 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 
8|W.  Lenty,  Mlddlefl'd  Centre.  I  7|    71|FaU  CotBw'd8ll849,  B.  Jackson.  |1849,  England.    . 
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COSHOCTON  COUNTT. 


NTsme  and  post-office  address 
of  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


Qaallty  of 
sheep. 


2CotBWold8.. 


Who  commented 
theflook. 


$|IaMoMltoheU,Ui])gs.... 

HOCKING  COUNTY. 
lOlJ. MatlhJw,  Logan |  2|  lOO'^Cotswolda  .|..., 


1868,M.Bogg8... 


When  and  where  pa- 
rents were  ohtalaed. 


Belmont  00.,  6. 


HAMHiTON  COUNTY. 


Ill  Jacob  Shnff.  SharonviUe . 


lliJacobShnKl 
12  a.  W.  Smith, 


lal/ohn  Hammel,  Carthage  ... . 


24 

3|  260 


18FaUCot8w'dB| 


do. 
Half. 


14(Wm.  Squire,  Caoopa. 
B,  Slyna. 


15n*h08.  ABton, 


LORAIN  COUNTY. 

29|FuU  Cotsw'de|1850,  W.  S 11850,  Lorain  co.,  O . 

17|    62| .  .do |T.  A Ilmported  England. 


MAHONING  COUNTY. 


16  Geo.  Rndffe,  Boardman. .  • . 

17  And.  ShieldiB,  Yonngstown  . 

18  J.  B.  Kistler,  Cornersburg. . 
19|Milo  Beard, 


40itoftillCot8 


100 
40 


1..  [wolds 
Half  ^ 


G.  &  J.  Rndge. 

1860.  A.  S 

Rndgeft  Bro... 
1866,  M.B 


England. 
I860,  England. 
1851,        " 
1856,       « 


80|..do. 

MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 
20|Mr8.MoCammon,W.Zane8T'e|..|    SOjCotswolds .  .|. | 

MORROW  COUNTY. 
21| Joe. Fornar,  jr.,  WaynesyUle. |  1|    lO.Cotawolds. . . |A.  P.  O'Neale  . . . | 

MARION  COUNTY. 
22|T.V.Reber,Upper8andU9k7|..|    8O|CotawoU0. . . | IVermont 

OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

1}  Coti 
21    40.. do. 


2S|H.  H.  Bredbeck,  Port  Clintonl  2     501}  Cotswolds .  (1858,  H.  H.  B . . . .  iT.  Aston,  Lorain  co.  O 
24lGerett Bredbeck,       "  \  2\    40].. do ll859,G.B |    <<  <« 

SRNECA  COUNTY. 

%SjHenr7  Troxel,  RepnbUo I  ll    60|PullCotowMe|1860,  H.  T IKy. 

26|H.Hnber, Tiffin I  11    401. .do U860,  Haber.....lKj.  (Lezingtoe). 

RICHLAND  COUNTY, 

27iMatthew  Briggs,  Plymonth .  :ilO|    24lCot8w.  thor'dj  Wm.  Briggs,  S6n.|B.  &  Tate,  Bedford,  O 

UNION  COUNTY. 
28|A.£rwin,Irwln |  3|  100 1|  to  fall  Cotsw.lH.  Stocks [ 
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Na  7.— On  the  Ist  of  September,  1860, 1  brought  trcm  Eentaoky  four 
head  of  pure-blooded  Ootswold  sheep,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  this  month  I 
brought  fourteen  head  more,  all  and  each  of  whioh  "will  produce  twelve 
pounds  of  merchantable  wool.  They  were  purchased  of  Bobert  Scott^  Esq., 
of  Harrison  county,  Kentudcy,  at  an  average  cost  of  $12  per  bead.  Hhej 
have  been  remarkably  healthy  thus  for,  are  excellent  feeders,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  gentility  and  kindness. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  go  again  to  Kentucky  for  a  car  Ipad,  and  as  soon  as 
I  return  I  will  notify  you  of  my  importation,  if  desirable.  I  think  them 
fieur  the  best  for  home  consumption,  both  wool  and  carcass.  Some  of  my 
best  will  weigh  three  hundred  pounds — ^average,  two  hundred  and  twenliy 
pounds.  T.  S.  McFablakd. 

Ko.  13. — I  take  the  present  oppc^tonity  of  furnishing  sudh  infcrmsftion 
as  I  can  from  my  own  experience  in  sheep  raising  for  the  year  1862.  I 
kept  three  hundred ;  and  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  ewes  raised  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lambs,  fifty  of  which  I  selected  and  kept,  the  rest  I 
sold  for  $2  per  head  when  three  months  old.  Fifty  wetheis  when  shorn  I 
sold  for  $8.75  per  head.  My  wool  brought  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  on 
.an  average  for  the  flock,  $2.18  cents  per  head,  which  gives  a  net  profit  per 
head  for  250  ewes  and  fifty  wethers,  as  follows: — 

Lambs,  200,  at  $2  per  head $400  00 

Wool,  250  Bheep  at  $2.18  per  head.... 626  00 

Wethere.SO,  $5.76perhead 187  60 

Woolof  isme 109  06 

Total  Ibr  whole. $1,22160 

The  fifty  lambs  selected  will  fill  the  place  of  the  wethers  sold,  and  leaves 
the  flock  as  good  as  last  year.  I  should  state  that  my  lambs  came  about 
the  1st  of  March,  and  the  ewes  were  housed  and  carefully  tended.  Earlier 
lambs  would  be  better  for  the  butcher,  but  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
lost  My  manner  of  keeping  is  to  feed  com  once  a  day,  and  then  let  the 
flock  run  out  on  the  meadows,  with  hay  at  night  when  they  return  to  the 
yard.  If  the  farmers  would  keep  sheep  instead  of  dogs,  it  could  be  done 
wit^  profit  A  &rm  of  one  hundred  acres  oould  keep  fifty  and  not  feel 
the  expense,  while  the  profits  would  be  handsome. 

Youis  with  respect,  John  Haxmxl. 

No.  14.— I  first  bought  of  Mr.  Joel  Townshend,  of  Avon,  in  1850,  one 
buck  and  three  ewes.  In  1862  I  got  fix>m  him  anotlier  h\xck  and  ewe ;  in 
1854  another  buck  from  him,  and  in  1856  another  one.  These  were  crossed 
with  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds.    Since  then  I  have  crossed  with  a  Cotswold 
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imported  from  England  by  Mr.  Humplireyfl  of  Parma,    The  last  buck  I 
imported  from  Canada  in  1861,  bred  by  Mr.  Jobn  Snell  was  a  Ootswold. 

l^y  flock  now  consists  of  fifty-six  sbeep,  viz :  8  buck  lambs  ten  months 
old,  weighing  487  pounds ;  8  wether  lambs  and  16  ewe  lambs,  which  weigh 
2,410  pounds :  also  25  breeding  ewes,  weighing  4,085  pounds,  and  four 
yearling  ewes  that  have  been  hurt  by  dogs  that  I  did  not  weigh.  I  weighed 
my  flock  the  20th  of  February.  I  have  sold  29  sheep  for  $472  since  the 
1st  of  September,  1862. 

I  have  thus  given  these  particulars  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  stand 
alone  in  my  neighborhood ;  there  are  none  others  that  pay  any  attention 
to  select  breeding. 

Eespectfully  yours,  William  Squibb. 

No.  16. — I  imported  from  England,  April,  1862,  three  ewes  and  two 
lambs,  and  at  the  same  time  we  purchased  here  such  Leicesters  and  South- 
downs  as  we  could  get  They  and  their  descendants  have  always  been 
bred  to  Ootswold  rams.  Since  the  above  date  have  imported  from  Eng- 
land two  more  Ootswold  rams. 

BespectfuUy  yours,  Gbo.  Budgb. 

No.  23. — I  have  a  few  Southdowns,  but  I  have  not  had  them  long  enough 
to  tell  how  they  will  do.  I  shear  about  125  sheep  annually.  Last  year 
my  flock  only  averaged  6^  pounds  per  head.  They  are  becoming  very 
popular  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  furnished  the  foundation  for  several  flocks 
to  my  neighbors.  Our  country  here  is  very  level,  and  I  find  that  the 
Ootswolds  are  much  more  healthy  here  than  the  Merinos  were,  and  also 
make  much  better  mutton.  Harmak  H.  Bbedbegk. 


LEIOBSTEBS. 

For  history  of  Leicesters  see  pages  427  and  428  of  Ohio  Agricultural  Be- 

port  for  1862. 

ASHLAND  COUNTY. 


Name  and  poet-office  addre» 
of  the  owner  of  vbe  flock. 


iThos.  Ifooree.  MobicanviUe. 
2|M.  Y.  Eddy,  JeromearUle  . . 


8  Wm.  AshtoQ,  WIUianiBbarg. 
4  JohnNeedbam,  Monterey. 
6  Alex.  DavidBoa,    '< 

6  D.  W.  Ilareh         " 

7  John  Bums,          **        ^ 
Siivnei  Shaw,  BellM 


3     40 


Qaality  of 
abeep. 


I  Leicester, 
i     do   '    . 


Who  oommenced 
the  flock. 


When  and  where  par- 
e&to  were  obtained* 


CLEBtfONT  COUNTY. 


24 

25 

27 

9 

27 

4 

96 

i  Leicester. 
Leicester. 

do    

do    

do    

ido    
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CUYAHOGA  COUNTT. 


Name  and  pest>offlc6  addrev 
of  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


9  Reile J  Honey,  Cleveland...   2     SO  Leicester 


Quality  of 
eheep. 


Who  commenced 
the  flock. 


When  and  where  par- 
ents were  obtaiiKd. 


DELAWARS  COUNTY. 
10|P.  C.  Vergon,  Delaware... |  1|    72|}  Leicester..!  1850,  T.  G.  V  . .  |0.  and  England. 

DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 
ll|Rlohard  Knight,  Farmer...)  l)    70|}  Leicester..! | 


ERIE  COUNTY. 


ISjITm.  Parish,  Bloomfleld. . . 
1S|  A.  Ainslie,  Castalia 


.1  3|    20|Leioester. 
.|  6|  100|        do    • 


.  11856,  W.  P iFerRot,  Cleveland. 

.|A.  a |l867,  Canada. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 


14  Thos.  Townslej,  CedarviUe. 
W.  ft  A.  Cline,  Alpha 


15 
16  F. 


17  G, 

18 

19 

20  D. 

21 

22 

28  A. 

24  J. 

25 

26 

27  3. 


Lafong  do 

>.  Koogler,  do 

Wm,  Stall,  do 

Geo  Hazner,  do 

Hawker,  do 

F.  Hawker,  do 

A.  Hawker,  do 

Gerlaugh,  Alpha. 

Gerlaugh,  do  . 

H.  Warner,  do  . 

M.  Bwfgert,  do    . 

Shank,  do  . 


25 

11 

12 

15 

14 

13 

9 

10 

16 

19 

25 

18 

10 

11 

Leicester. . . . 
do      .... 

B.  B.  Browning. . 

do      .... 

do      .... 

do      .... 

do      •  • • • 

do      .... 

do      .... 

do      .... 

do      .... 
do      .... 

B.B.  Browning...  1 

do      .... 

do      .... 

do      .... 

England. 


England. 


28!  John  ^oder,  Berlin. 


HOLMES  COUNTY. 

1|    20|LeiceBter.. 


|J.  Stoneman,  Gaya 
hoga  county. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

l9|P.8hoperd,LaGatfdsTillA..|  1|    15  [Leicester....! 

LAKE  COUNTY. 


80|C.  W.  Ensign,  Madison t    90     |1  Leicester. .  I . 

SliWm.  J.  Sheldon   do |  l|    18|i       do     ..|. 


32  Jas.  Johnson,  Eaton I  2| 

SSif  r.  Robson,       do  1 

34|Thos.  Wilson,    do |  l| 


LORAIN  COUNTY. 

50|i 


Leicester. 

do      . 

40|         do      . 


36|Ahram  Kline,  Canfleld  . . 


MAHONING  COUNTY. 
2|    80!Leioester....|Mr. Sheldon |England. 
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MONROElDOUNTr. 


N^ame  and  post-olflce  addre» 
of  the  owner  ef  the  flock. 


36  S.  PatchiD,  Mlddlefield 26  i  Ldceeter 


Qnalitj  of 
aheep. 


Who  oommenced 
thefloek. 


When  and  where  |>ar- 
eots  were  ohtaiDed. 


MEDINA  COUNTY. 
37| Wm.  Shaw,  MontyUle |  4|    76|}  Leicester. . [ 


.  I  Lorain  eoanty. 


TEUMBULL  COUNTY. 


SS  Cyras  Norontt,  Johnstonville. 


D.  Snnbury,  do 

Herman  Johnston,  do 

Geo.  W.  Root,  do 

A.  W.  Bridges,  do 


39 
40 

41 
42 
431  Alfred  Young,'  Gnstayas ,  • . 


60 
40 
80 
30 


60 


L  Leicester.. 
eicester.... 
do  .... 
do  . . . . 

do  •••• 

do  .... 


1850,  C.  N  . 
1860,  D.  S... 

1860,  H.  J.. 
1826,  G.  W. 

1861.  A,  W. 


B. 
B.. 


WARREN  cjoumr. 


44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 


54 
65 
56 


Wm.  Grosser,  ButlcrviUe. 


Hichael  Voth, 
A  HntchiDson, 
Wm.  Yoang, 
Thos.  Hicks, 
M,  W.  Cordell, 
B.  Herrell, 

5l|Jaoob  Harris, 
W.  Rice, 

53  Wm.  Trickey, 
M.  H.  Henry, 
J.  Smith, 
Mary  Banghman, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


5... 

2 

i 

1 

'i 
1 

•  • 

98 

76 

29 

19 

28 

97 

4 

4 

17 

14 

40 

16 

9 


Leicester. 
1    do 

I    do  . 

I    do  . 

i    do  . 
{    do 
i    do 

k    do  . 

i    do  . 

I    do  . 

I    do  . 

do 

do  . 


W.  0. 


1850,  Johnston. 

1860,  do 
1860. 

1825,  Johnston. 

1861,  do 
O. 


Wm.  Bird. 

Warren  ooanty. 

do       do 

do       do 

do       do 

Clinton  counfy. 

Warren  ooanty. 
do       do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


57|H.  Blake,  Lower  Salem  . .  .  .1101. ...  1}  Leicester 
58lTh08.  Shepherd,  Point  Hamaij  5l. . .  .11       do 


\L.  B.,  1858 {Washington  co.,  O. 

..|P.  8.,  1856 1 


No.  2. — ^I  have  nev^  kept  the  finest  grades  of  sheep.  I  keep  those 
that  produce  a  heavy  fleece,  and  those  that  prodace  the  most  mutton* 
The  best  grades  for  this,  in  my  estimatioQ,  is  the  Southdowns  and  Leioes* 
ter  ewes,  crossed  to  French  Merino  buck»;  those  make  a  beautiful  sheep 
for  fatting.  I  have  wintered  160  head  this  winter,  one-half  I  haye  kept  in 
the  dry,  the  rest  were  out;  I  have  tested  this  to  my  satisfaction  that  sheep 
kept  in  the  dry  will  take  one-third  less  feed  than  those  that  run  out;  and 
the  sheep  kept  in  dry  are  a  great  deal  the  stoutest  sheep,  more  particular 
such  a  winter  as  this  has  been.  I  giye  all  my  sheep  grain ;  they  wool 
enough  better  to  pay  for  their  food,  besides  this,  when  spring  comes  they 
are  so  much  stouter  that  they  summer  better.    The  best  mode  of  feeding 
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hay  is  in  racks,  so  they  can  get  their  heads  in ;  by  this  means  they  waste 
less  than  in  any  other  way. 

M.  V.  Eddy. 

No.  18. — ^The  flrst  of  my  flock  was  the  common  sheep  of  the  conntiy, 
which  I  bought  in  the  winter  of  1844,  and  by  always  selecting  the  besl  ewes 
and  using  fine  wooled  bucks,  but  from  no  particular  flock,  except  one  from 
Seth  Adams,  of  Perkins,  in  the  foil  of  1868,  by  which  I  got  my  flock  up 
to  a  good  grade  of  fine  wooL 

In  the  fall  of  1867  I  went  to  Canada  and  bought  two  Leicester  bucks 
and  three  ewes.  I  have  been  crossing  by  Leicester  bucks  on  fine  ewes, 
trying  to  raise  a  flock  of  larger  sheep,  and  not  to  get  the  wool  too  coarse. 
I  have  had  half-blood  weathers  that  weighed  287  pounds  gross. 

A.  AiKSUS. 

No.  85. — My  sheep  arerage  about  seven  pounds  of  wool ;  I  can  get  as 
much  for  my  wool  as  my  neighbors  can  for  Merino  wool.  I  had  eight 
head  of  ewes  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  imported  stock,  that  raised  last  season  six- 
teen lambs;  for  those  lambs  they  awarded  me  the  flist  premium.  They 
also  awarded  me  a  premium  on  the  ewes. 

Abram  Chnm. 


NoTB.— The  flock  of  Mr.  James  nttsford,  of  Granville,  Lickiag  county,  were  reported  to  me 
as  being  half  blood  Spanish  Merinos,  and  so  published  in  the  Report  of  1862.  If  r.  Pittslbrd 
aasiires  me  that  his  flook  is  thoroughbred  Merino ;  and  that  there  are  no  half  blooded  sheep  in 
it  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reporter  to  me  may  have  intended  to  class  Mr.  Pittsford^s 
flock  as  half  Spanish  and  half  Vermont  Merino.  However,  until  it  is  better  f  stabliahed  than 
at  present  generally  conceded,  that  the  Vermont  sheep  are  a  distinct  race,  the  suggested  classi- 
fioadon  is  rather  too  finely  drawn.  Jno.  H.  Klippabt. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY, 

In  describing  the  qualities  of  the  fleece,  on  page  893  of  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Beport  for  1862,  reference  was  made  on  page  896  to  the  yolk,  or  an 
oily  substance  exuding  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep.  One  object  designed 
by  nature  in  furnishing  this  yolk  appears  to  be  to  soften  the  scales  on  the 
exterior  of  the  fiber.  To  this  yolk  the  wool  is  indebted  for  much  that 
makes  it  superior  to  hair,  for  it  renders  it  softer,  more  pliable,  and  more 
readily  worked  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  This  yolk  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied in  young  and  well  fed  sheep,  but  in  old  and  half  starred  sheep  it  is 
aoaroely  perceptible^  and  their  fleeoes  partake  as  mu<di  of  the  character  of 
hair  as  of  wool    For  the  want  of  it  the  scales  are  not  so  soft  and  the  fiber. 
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not  so  pliable,  and  olotli  made  from  such  stock  is  harsli  and  tender;  and 
science  has  failed  thus  far  to  discover  an  unction  which  can  render  that 
wool  soft  which  has  been  left  harsh  by  nature  not  supplying  its  own  emol- 
lient 

The  ancient  Bomans  appear  to  have  exhausted  every  known  expedient 
to  aid  nature  in  producing  a  soft  and  delicate  filament  They  smeared  it 
with  fine  oil  moistened  with  wine;  the  fleece  wsA  combed  while  growing, 
that  it  might  not  become  matted,  and  the  sheep  was  washed  several  times 
a  year.  This  lack  of  yolk  in  old  and  ill  fed  sheep  is  another  reason  why 
we  would  urge  upon  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  sheep  in  good 
condition,  and  disposing  of  them  before  tiiey  become  old.  Those  who 
have  old  and  badly  fed  dieep  should  not  complain  because  their  neighborp, 
who  have  young  and  well  fed  animals,  obtain  a  higher  price  for  their  wool, 
though  it  may  be  coarser  than  their  own ;  for  it  will  make  softer  and  firmer 
dotbthan  finer  wool  from  poorer  and  older  sheep. 

Though  this  yolk  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  production  of  good 
wool,  yet  no  more  is  required  than  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  fibers  soft  and 
pliable.  Any  quantity  in  excess  of  this  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  wool,  but 
is  sometimes  injurious.  Some  farmers  feed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
large  supply,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  obtain  what  many  may  sup- 
pose a  heavier  fleece ;  but  the  quantity  of  wool  is  not  increased  by  the  in- 
crease of  yolk,  and  the  purchaser  would  certainly  be  unfit  for  his  business 
if  he  did  not  make  a  proper  allowance  for  all  excess  of  grease  and  dirt, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  poor  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  fiinner  to  feed  his 
sheep  with  special  reference  to  producing  yolk.  His  fleece  will  hold  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  excess  of  the  proper  quantity  required  in 
good  healthy  wool,  which  would  amount  to  about  two  pounds,  and  this, 
in  some  cases,  is  produced  in  a  week,  and  in  order  to  have  this  two  pounds 
of  yolk  at  the  time  of  sh<  anng  they  will  produce  in  the  course  of  a  year 
firom  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequentiy  produced  at 
the  expense  of  the  pulp,  which  is  the  source  of  the  wool.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  wool,  though  soft  and  pliable,  will  be  weak  and  stunted  in 
growth.  Generally  this  excess  of  yolk  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  mut- 
ton— the  food  of  the  sheep  in  place  of  building  up  the  carcass  and  fiittirg 
it,  is  expended  upon  the  yolk — ^the  farmer  irequendy  finds  his  endeavors 
to  feed  his  sheep  defeated.  He  has  fed  high,  and  is  surprised  that  his 
sheep  have  not  gained  in  weight  It  is  also  produced  at  the  expense  of 
milk.  Sheep  which  produce  large  supplies  of  yolk  are  always  deficient  in 
milk.  Oorn  too  liberally  fed  to  sheep  will  produce  this  effect  It  contains 
a  great  amount  of  oil^  and  in  place  of  producing  &t,  as  in  some  domestio 
animals,  it  too  £requeady  produces  oil  in  sheep.    Wool  having  its  origin 
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in  the  skin,  will  be  affected  by  whatever  affidots  that  part  Too  much  dff 
food  ia  apt  to  affect  the  akin  of  all  animals  unfavorably,  and  man  is  not  ex- 
cepted While  all  suooulents  have  a  happy  influence  upon  the  coats  both 
of  the  horse  and  cow,  some  of  the  sleekest  coated  horses  are  indebted  to  a 
sm^  aupply  of  -potatoes  daily,  for  the  softness  and  brightness  of  their 
hair. 

Com  and  hay  are  dry  food,  and  fed  exclusively  and  liberally  to  sheep 
are  apt  to  affect  their  skin  unfavorably,  and  consequently  their  wool  It 
has  frequently  been  noticed  that  sheep  which  have  been  fed  liberally  with 
com,  show  a  falliDg  off  in  the  build  of  the  staple  during  its  winter  growth, 
and  is  sometimes  as  weak  as  though  its  feed  had  been  defident ;  the  bottom 
of  the  staple  is  often  yellow,  and  filled  with  a  salvy  substance,  a  sure  sign 
of  skin  disease.  This  is  noticed  in  wool  when  the  sheep  have  been  fed 
upon  roots  and  hay,  and  scarcely  ever  is  there  an  excessive  supply  of  yolk 
from  sheep  so  fed,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  where  sheep  have  rapidly  im- 
proved on  such  feed,  while  those  fed  upon  com  and  hay  have  lost  weighti 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  com,  containing  a 
great  amount  of  oil,  produced  yolk  and  not  fat  A  little  corn,  with  roots 
and  hay,  no  doubt  would  be  good  feed. 

In  Uiis  connection  we  would  urge  upon  the  fiurmer  the  importance  of 
looking  well  to  his  sheep  in  the  fall.  They  are  too  often  suffered  to  run  too 
late  in  the  pastures  after  the  feed  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  frosty 
and  consequently  lose  condition.  The  growth  of  the  wool  is  affected,  a 
weak  place  is  produced  in  the  staple  at  this  time,  and  any  animal  suffered 
to  lose  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year,  cannot  aftx3rwards  be  restored 
when  the  weather  is  much  colder,  only  at  a  greatly  increased  outlay.  A 
little  feed  sometimes  judiciously  supplied  before  folding  time,  might  be  of 
more  benefit  than  high  feeding  after  they  are  housed 

The  farmer  never  ought  to  keep  black  or  grey  wooled  sheep.  Their 
fleeces  are  never  so  valuable  as  white  ones,  for  they  are  restricted  in  their 
use.  They  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  color  than  black,  and  that  is  never 
so  lively  as  black  from  white  wool.  A  very  slight  mixture  of  black  fibem 
is  a  serious  injury  to  worsted  wooL  Kever  keep  or  buy  sheep  with  black 
legs  or  black  faces,  except  Southdowns,  for  mutton,  for  if  when  young  you 
cannot  fiod  black  fibres  in  the  fleece,  they  will  come  in  as  the  sheep  grows 
older,  and  materially  affect  its  value. 

The  value  of  worsted  goods  depending  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  bright- 
ness of  the  colors,  the  clearness  of  the  whites,  or  the  lustre  of  the  blaokii^ 
whatever  prevents  the  obtaining  these  desirable  objects  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  wool  in  which  it  is  found ;  consequently  unwashed  wool  if  not 
disposed  of  soon  after  being  sheared,  so  that  it  can  be  scoured  before  sweat* 
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u^,  will  be  80  stained  by  the  yolk  Ibat  a  pure  white  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  the  tendency  will  be  to  doll  whatever  color  is  imparted  to  it  In  addi- 
tion to  worsted  goods  known  as  Monslin  DeLaines  and  Lastmgs,  there  are 
a  large  variety  made  with  cotton  warps,  silk  warps,  and  cotton  with  silk 
and  satin  stripes ;  also  all-wool  Merinos  and  Thibets,  none  of  which  are  made 
in  this  country.  The  dry  goods  report  published  in  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent,  August  20th,  says:  ''British  dress  goods,  plain  colors,  DeLaines, 
AlpacHS,  Coburgs,  eta,  hare  been  sold  in  large  quantities.  Fancy  dress 
desirable  novelties  have  also  sold  welL  Saxony  dress  goods  are  also  very 
active.  High  colored  fancies  are  in  great  demand.  French  worsteds  of 
Fall  style,  plain  DeLaines  and  Merinos  are  in  much  demand.^  And  aH 
this  demand  must  be  supplied  from  a  foreign  market,  while  nothing  stands 
so  much  in  the  way  of  their  being  produced  here  as  the  want  of  the  right 
Mod  of  stock.  And  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  this  class  of  goods  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  than  in  this.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
passes all  worsted  or  worsted  and  cotton  goods  for  gentlemen's  Summer 
wear,  for  they  are  as  light  as  cotton  or  linen,  and  when  their  durability 
is  considered  they  are  as  cheap ;  and  when  compared  with  woolen  goods 
their  lightness,  cheapness,  and  durability  would,  if  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities,  take  their  place  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Summer  season.  While 
the  variety  and  richness  of  colors  which  can  be  imparted  to  worsteds,  and 
their  warmth  when  compared  with  cottons,  render  them  very  desirable 
goods  for  ladies'  and  children's  Winter  clothing,  and  what  renders  them 
more  particularly  dearable  for  children  is  the  fact  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  take  fire. 

It  is  not  because  the  right  kind  of  wool  cannot  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  indebted  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  for  these  goods.  There 
is  a  sufficient  variety  of  wool  produced  in  this  country  to  produce  all  the 
varied  kinds  of  worsted  goods  produced  in  the  world.  We  lack  nothing 
but  quantity;  and  we  have  this  advantage  over  every  other  country 
in  the  world :  ours  is  the  only  one  that  can  boast  such  a  varied  production. 
England  can  produce  no  such  wool  as  the  Merino  of  Vermont,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  other  States,  while  Saxony  can  be  produced  with 
care,  equal  to  the  finest  Silesia.  During  the  present  Summer,  Germany 
has  yielded  to  Vermont  the  palm  for  producing  Merino.  George  Campbell, 
Esq.,  of  Vermont,  exhibited  twelve  sheep  at  the  exhibition  of  all  nations 
St  Hamburg,  and  obtained  three  prizes — first  prize  for  the  largest  quantity 
of  wool,  second  prize  for  the  longest  staple,  and  third  prize  for  quantity  and 
quality  combined.  And  Mr.  K  L.  Chaffee,  of  Ashtabula  county,  exhibited 
at  the  State  agricultural  &ir  in  Cleveland  in  1863,  a  Shropshire  Down 
buck  which  obtained  a  prize.    This  we  should  suppose  would  forever  fset 
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at  rest  the  question  whether  the  ooontry  is  adapted  to  raiaing  wool  or  sheep 
equal  to  England  or  the  continent  of  Europe. 

All  dasses  of  wool  adapted  to  the  production  of  worstedSi  are  equally 
adapted  to  the  production  of  aU  open  napless  woolenSi  and  the  endless  vari* 
ety  of  coatings  and  fimcy  caasimeres,  which  are  at  the  present  time  in  such 
great  demand  wiih  a  &ir  prospect  of  long  continuing  so^  increase  the  fjEum* 
er's  prospect  of  a  good  and  steady  market  for  coarse  and  middle  wools  fi>z 
many  years  to  come,  before  the  supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand.  And 
long  wools  can  be  felted  and  will  produce  a  firm  cloth,  though  the  process 
is  slower  than  with  short  wooli  and  the  nap  longer,  on  which  account  it 
makes  more  waste  in  shearing. 

Instead  of  taking  out  the  curl  in  wool  intended  for  felted  doths,  it  is  left 
in  the  fiber,  the  process  of  felting  being  an  increase  of  the  curl,  which 
shrinks  the  cloth  and  looks  the  curls  and  serrations  together.  In  making 
broaddoth,  the  felting  is  performed  after  the  weaving,  but  there  are  some  kinds 
of  felted  cloth  made  without  either  spinning  or  weaving.  H  apping  the  cloth 
is  a  process  of  combing  after  the  doUi  is  made,  which  is  performed  by  pass- 
ing the  doth  over  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  surfiace  of  which  is  covered 
with  teaslee,  and  their  little  hooks  lay  hold  of  the  fibres  which  are  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  doth,  and  draw  out  the  tip  of  the  fibre,  the  roots  being  held 
fast  by  the  points  of  the  serrations,  which,  as  before  observed,  are  always 
directed  to  the  tip.  If  the  fiber  is  only  held  by  the  tip  it  is  always  drawn 
out  and  wasted;  if  it  is  weak  it  will  break  ofi^  leaving  its  roots  in  the  doth, 
but  another  fiber  must  be  drawn  out  to  supply  its  place,  and  thus  the  doth 
is  robbed  of  stock,  and  tender  wool  renders  the  doth  also  tender.  Cloth 
beingbutanaggr^gateof  fibers^  if  they  are  weak  it  will  be  weak  also;  con- 
sequently the  fiurmer  will  understand  that  it  is  highly  important  that  all 
kinds  of  wool  have  good  strong  stifles.  When  the  doth  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  teasles  it  is  moistened,  and  their  continued  action  upon 
the  exterior  fibres  lays  them  straight  upon  the  sur&ce,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  grew  upon  the  animal's  back,  and  the  hand  passed  over  the  surface 
the  way  the  nap  lays  finds  it  soft  and  smooth,  because  that  is  the  directioa 
ihe.scales  point;  passed  the  other  way  it  has  a  rougher  feeling^  because  it 
is  drawn  against  the  points  of  the  serrations. 

And  now  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  almost  every  man  in  the 
United  States  wears  a  broaddoth  coat^  and  almost  every  lady  a  doak  of 
the  same  material,  and  that  it  is  all  imported,  what  a  vast  field  of  enterprise 
Uk  this  direction  appears  to  be  forced  upon  the  manu&cturer  and  farmer  t» 
supply  this  demand  and  keep  at  home  that  large  amount  of  wealth  which 
is  annually  sent  out  of  the  country  I   And  when  we  consider  the  extent  ot 
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thooe  regiooa  of  ootmtxj  where  the  land  is  almoBt,  if  net  entirelj  naoocu- 
piedy  and  much  of  that  which  ia  improyed  is  producing  com,  for  which 
they  have  Bcarcel j  any  market,  we  wonder  what  has  so  long  kept  the  fmner 
from  directing  his  attention  to  sheep  husbandry.  For  thongh  the  spaisity 
of  population  may  not  make  it  an  object  for  him  to  raise  mutton,  yet  there 
iffe  sheep  which  ^ould  pay  him  well  to  prodnoe  wool,  without  regard  to 
other  consideratbns.  The  fine  wool  sheep  would  be  best  adapted  to  these 
sectioDS^  and  the  fanner  may  be  assured  that  this  dass  of  wool  wiU  be 
wanted  for  the  production  of  fine  broaddoth. 

I7he  Hon.  Freeman  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  the  farmer,  in  writing  on  this  subject,  says :  "  I  had  hoped  and  ex- 
pected after  the  cattle«disease  had  taken  off  so  many  of  our  herds,  that 
some  of  them  would  hare  been  replaced  by  sheep;  and  so  indeed  they 
were.  But  the  experiment  failed,  as  I  think  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
quality  of  the  sheep  purchased.  The  flocks  did  not  do  well,  and  I  think 
they  were  diseased  sheep  before  they  weie  bought ;  and  although  in  one 
or  more  cases  they  had  the  best  of  attention  from  aH  old  Berkshire  sheep** 
raiser,  they  did  not  tiirire  and  were  sold  oS,  and  I  apprehend  that  this  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  business — the  getting  of  good 
healthy  stock— and  I  would  suggest  the  point  to  you  as  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion." 

It  gi^es  us  pleasure  to  receive  such  suggestions,  and  to  be  made  ac- 
«[uainted  with  failures  as  well  as  successes.  For,  if  we  were  to  inyestigale 
thoroughly  all  the  causes  that  have  led  to  our  final  success  in  any  under- 
takiiig,  we  should,  in  all  probabilily,  find  that  our  own  &ilures  and  the 
failtires  of  others  had  more  to  do  in  bringing  us  to  the  sought  for  goal, 
and  giving  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  than  either  our  own 
or  our  friends'  success.  Adverse  circumstances  are  looked  upon  by  many 
with  dismay ;  but  the  real  man  never  lets  obstacles  prevent  him  finom  ob- 
taining his  desired  object  The  greater  the  difficulties  overcome,  the 
stronger  <the  man,  and  more  valuable  his  experience.  And  those  farmeiB 
who  have  bailed  in  their  first  attempts  at'sheep  husbandry,  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged  because  their  first  trial  has  not  been  a  success — ^but  try  again, 
with  the  i«ll  assurance  that  a  rich  reward  awaits  their  final  triumph.  Wa 
are  satisfied  that  there  are  dealers  in  sheep  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  some  sheep-raisbg  sections  and  purchasing  old,  ill-fed,  and  sickly 
sheep,  and  disposing  of  tiiem  at  a  low  price,  although  at  a  good  profit  to 
themselves,  to  those  farmers  who  desire  to  purchase  at  a  low  price,  not 
caring  much  about  the  character  of  the  sheep  if  ihej  could  only  obtain 
them  cheap.  •  We  do  not  say  that  ihis  is  the  case  with  those  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Walker,  for  the  class  crif  men  we  have  referred  to  have :  no  oompunc* 
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tiotis  of  oooaoience  about  selling  this  dassof  sbeep for  first^daw  stock, 
and  taking  a  fiiat-claas^  price,  relying  uppn  the  inexperience  of  the  par- 
chaser  for  their  success  in  the  bargain.  Yet  we  are  compelled  to  reiterate 
a  fiust  already  alluded  to,  that  the  £Eurmer  a^  a  general  thing  has  been  less 
careful  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  hm  sheejp  than  tp  any  other  of  his 
lire  stock. 

We  quote  a  case  in  point  from  the  Country  .Qendeman  of  May,  28th,  an 
article  entitled  "History  of  Wool-Growing  in  Wisconsin.**  The  writer 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  first  attempts  bj.some  farmers  to  raise 
wool  in  that  State.  He  says :  "  Great  demands  generally  sooner  or.  later 
find  a  corzesponding  supply.  This  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
About  1860  to  1865,  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  into  this  State 
'from  the  east'  to  supply  this  great  demand — sdecied  she^^  picked  firom 
many  flpcks  'in  the  east,'  seUckdfar  thfi  huKst  price  possible.  Most  of  the 
fiurmen  were  no  judges  of  the  age  or  condition  of  the  sheep.  The  farmers 
were  to  have  the  sheep  on  condition  that  the  dealer  should  haye  two 
pounds  of  wool  per  hei^  per  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  or  five 
years  he.  was  to  ha.ve  returned  the  same  number  of  good  healthy  sheep. 
The  &rmer  drives  home  his  sheep,  marks  them  and  turns  them  upon  Un- 
cle Sam's  pasture  to  feed  upon  the  wild  grasses  of  the  prairie,  and  with 
scarcely  any  aoconunodations  to  winter  them.  In  December  the  lambs 
begin  to  xm^  their  appearance  only  to  perish.  Some  of  the  sheep  die  of 
old  age  before  midwinter,  others  die  for  want  of  cane,  eiothat  when  spring 
comes  round,  no  lambs  are  secured,  and  many  of  the  sheep  have  died. 
The  yield  of  wool  is  smalL  The  second  year  goes  round,  and  there  is 
little  more  wool  than  will  pay  the  rest  The  third  year  the  sheep  are 
more  than  half  lost  or  dead,  and  wool-growing  is  a  miserable  business  and 
will  never  pay  in  Wisconsin.  When  the  time  to  retura  the  sheep  comes, 
probably  he  has  not  half  enough  to  return— curses  th^e  business  and  would 
go  as  £Eir  as  John  Bandolph  of  Boanoke,  to  kick  a  sheep.  In  consequence 
of  investing  iu  such  sheep,  so  unwisely  and  prematurely,  there  was  a 
great  decrease  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  State  frpm  1857  to  1860. 
The  great  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  way  of  making  wool-growing 
a  success,  has  been,  the  minds  of  the  farmers  have  been,  so  fickle  respect- 
ing sheep ;  the  sheep  has  been  at  times  the  most  petted  and  best  cared  for 
thing  on  the  farm,  and  at  times  the  worst  abused.  Farmers  have  pursued 
no  such  course  respecting  any  other  product 

''If  they  have  a  poor  crop  of  wheat,  they  do  not  abandon  wheat,  but 
sow  more  next  year ;  and  if  the  price  is  low,  many  hold  on  to  a  large  crop 
of  wheats  at  great  expense  and  trouble,  as  well  as  risk  to  the  q^uality ; 
still  keep  sowing  moxe  wh^t,  wheat  after  wheat^  year  after  year.    I  can 
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bIiow  fields  on  wbicli  for  twelve  and  sixteen  consecutiye  years  wheat  baa 
been  sown,  and  never  anything  else.  Bat  let  the  price  of  wool  be  low,  or 
poor  luck  (as  it  is  termed)  with  the  lambs  a  single  year,  they  cut  their  tails 
off  close  up  to  their  ears,  and  curse  sheep,  showing  very  little  grace  of 
patience,  or  still  less  reason.  But  some  sheep  have  be^n  spared  in  the 
hands  of  pexsons  who  appreciate  their  value,  not  only  for  the  fleece  and 
carcass,  but  as  a  means  of  invigorating  some  of  the  lands  rererred  to,  for 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  taJking  fifteen  or  twenty  crops  of  wheat  in 
succession,  burning  all  the  straw  and  usbg  no  manure,  makes  even  our 
prairie  land  less  productive.** 

The  cause  of  sheep  dying  when  removed  firom  one  section  to  another  is 
not  always  on  account  of  old  age»  disease,  or  being  ill  fed,  but  the  result 
of  change ;  for,  though  nomadic  in  their  nature,  and  frequent  change  of 
pasture  having  a  very  good  effect  upon  them,  when  judiciously  managed, 
yet  when  the  change  of  diet  or  climate  is  an  extreme  one  we  must  expect 
to  find  disease  engendered  in  the  healthiest  of  sheep.  And  these  changes 
have  a  very  deleterious  effect  upon  the  wool.  Coarse  wild  grasses  pro- 
duce coarse,  harsh  wool;  no  good  wool  is  raised  upon  the  wild  grasses  of 
the  prairie.  Sheep  changed  from  pastures  abounding  in  the  sweet  grasses 
adapted  to  sheep  to  those  where  nothing  but  wild  grass  grows  will  require 
mu^  care,  and  many  will  not  survive  the  change,  and  those  which  sur- 
vive will  degenerate.  But  persevere.  The  wild  grasses  will  disappear, 
the  right  kind  of  feed  will  come  in,  and  one  or  two  good  bucks  introduced 
to  your  flock  will  bring  it  up  again. 

Sheep  changed  firom  dry  upland  pastures  to  low,  moist,  luxuriant  pas- 
tures aie  very  likely  to  suffer,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  or  foot-rot 
will  be  the  result  And  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  En* 
glish  long-wooled  sheep  or  the  Spanish  long-wooled  sheep  require  more 
care  than  the  short-wooled  of  the  same  countries.  Yet  the  short  and 
coarse  wooled  sheep  of  England  which  run  in  almost  a  wild  state,  fre- 
quently suffer  when  brought  from  their  mountain  ranges  to  the  cultivated 
pastures  of  the  lowlands.  This  is  done  in  the  Fall  for  the  purpose  of  fat- 
tening them  for  the  butcher;  and  too  often  rot  is  the  result  One  of  the 
best  writers  on  this  subject  says:  '*  The  constitutional  qualities  of  sheep 
will  not  acconunodate  themselves  to  the  soil  or  climate  of  a  country  differ- 
ing much  in  pasturage  or  temperature  from  that  on  which  it  has  been 
raised,  without  timoi  great  care,  skill,  and  attention.    Ldhw  omnia  vincUP 

Sheep  love  change  of  pasture,  and  certain  breeds  are  such  ramblers  in 
quest  of  food  that  it  was  once  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  change  them, 
not  only  from  one  pasture  to  another,  but  fiom  one  region  toanother.  The 
Germans  are  in  aome  aeotions  continijaDy  changing  pasture  ground|  and 
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daim  by  so  doing  ihey  improye  the  quaUtj  of  the  wooL  The  EngliBh 
and  Sootchahepherds  who  tend  the  coarse  short-wooled  breeds  are  continually 
changing  their  looalitiesi  and  as  climate  and  herbage  are  much  the  same, 
with  beneficial  rather  than  prejudicial  results.  In  Spain,  while  the  long* 
wooled  sheep  are  kept  in  the  oultiyated  pastures,  the  shorter  wooled  sub- 
sist on  the  mountains,  the  elevated  plains  and  downs.  These  are  the  migra- 
tory sheep ;  and  the  term  Merino,  though  of  doubtful  origin,  is  applied  by 
the  Spaniards  to  denote  sheep  moving  from  pasture  to  pasture.  These 
migratory  sheep  are  moved  irom  south  to  north  in  the  spring,  and  are 
sheared  on  the  journey ;  they  return  in  the  &U.  The  number  of  shepherds 
that  attend  these  large  migratory  flocks  are  said  to  be  60,000,  assisted  by 
about  30,000  dogs.  Professor  Low  says :  ^' A  prodigious  mortality  accord- 
ingly takes  place,  and  more  than  half  the  lambs  are  voluntarily  killed,  in 
order  that  the  others  may  be  brought  to  maturity.  That  these  extensive 
migrations  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  fineness  of  the  wool  is  conceived 
to  be  an  error.  In  Spain  there  are  stationary  flocks  whose  wool  is  as  fine 
as  the  migratory ;  and  in  other  countries  where  the  sheep  are  never  moved 
off  the  fitrms  that  produce  them,  wool  is  pioducedsuperior  to  the  migratory 
flocks  of  Spain." 

The  long-wooled  sheep  do  not  ramble  so  much  in  quest  of  food  as  the 
shorter  wooled.  They  are  not  so  desirous,  of  changing  pastures,  and  do 
not  require  such  high  fences  to  keep  them  in  bounds ;  and  suffer  more 
from  sudden  changes  than  the  shorter  wooled.  We  do  not  think  it  prudent 
to  turn  a  large  flock  of  sheep  into  a  pasture  abounding  in  wild,  coarse 
grasses,  with  but  Uttle  short,  sweet  herbage,  which  have  been  long  kept  in 
pastures  producing  the  best  and  sweetest  of  grass,  but  would  recommend 
the  farmer  to  commence  with  a  few  carefully  selected  ewes  or  lambs  from 
some  flock  owned  by  a  person  of  known  integrity,  examining  the  skin  of 
every  animal  by  opening  the  wool,  and  selecting  Uiose  only  which  have  a 
fine  delicate  rosy  hue.  The  skin  of  a  healthy  sheep  is  the  best  specimen 
of  the  real  flesh  colored  tint  so  often  talked  about  but  rarely  seen.  As  the 
character  of  the  future  flock  depends  upon  the  progeny  of  these  ewes, 
select  a  vigorous  three-year  old  buck,  purchase  him  from  a  reliable  man, 
be  sure  and  know  his  pedigree  the  same  as  you  would  if  you  were  going 
to  raise  horses  or  cattle  for  stock ;  do  not  buy  one  because  it  is  cheap.  If 
he  is  cross  breed,  do  not  purchase  without  a  knowledge  of  the  breeds 
Grossed,  let  his  appearance  be  what  it  may.  Sheepi  like  other  animalsi 
breed  back  sometimes,  and  though  one  may  have  all  the  good  points  of  one 
of  the  best  breeds,  yet  he  may  have  enough  in  his  nature  of  the  worst  breeds 
to  render  his  stock  as  iaferior  as  he  is  superior.  After  making  such  selec- 
tions, then  save  your  lambs,  the  wild  grasses  in  your  pasture  will  disap- 
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pear  before  your  increaang  flock,  the  swe6t  grasses  will  oome  in  and  aflfoid 
your  increasing  nnmbera  saffident  food  of  the  best  kind.  By  carefaQy 
selecting  and  frequently  changing  your  bucks,  in  a  few  years  you  will  not 
only  have  a  first  class  flock  of  sheep,  but  you  will  have  one  indigenoils  to 
your  own  farm,  and  obtained  at  less  cost  and  risk  than  in  any  other  way. 
Farmers  are  too  careless  about  changing  the  character  of  the  feed  of  the 
sheep  in  the  fiill  and  spring. 

When  the  sheep  are  housed  and  subjected,  to  diy  feed,  it  has  a  tendency 
toprodtK^  costiveness,  and  this  produces  stretches,  which  often  proves 
&tal,  and  always  injures  the  wool  by  making  it  weiflc  This  disease  may 
be  prevented  by  an  occasional  feed  of  apples,  polsatoes,  or  other  roots,  hi 
the  Spring,  after  the  sheep  have  been  kept  on  diy  feed  all  winter,  and  are 
turned  out  to  young  grass,  such  change  frequently  produces  scours,  which 
also  might  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure  by  feeding  roots  a  few  weeks 
before  turning  out;  if  they  have  not  been  so  fbd  all  winter. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  run  out  late  in  the  fall  in  the  cold  storms  without 
any  shelter,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  have  catarrh.  And  keeping  them 
too  dose  in  ill  ventilated  stables  will  not  only  produce  catarrh,  but  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  a  practice  with  some  dealers,  in  addition  to  high  feed* 
ing,  to  confine  the  aheep  in  ill  ventilated  stables  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing yolk.  This  is  called  sweating,  and  it  is  sweating  the  life  out  of  the 
sheep,  and  money  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket  who  may  purchase  such  slodk ; 
and  though  they  may  survive  such  a  barbarous  practice,  and  the  fleeoe 
sheared  may  be  of  prodigious  weight,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
wool,  it  is  grease,  and  one  thing  we  have  noticed,  &at  when  m6k  persons 
are  boa£rting  of  the  Weight  of  their  fleeces,  and  bringing  certificates  of 
proof,  they  seldom  say  it  was  nnwarfied  wool.  A  gentieman  once  took  one 
of  these  fleeces  which  weighed  seventeen  pounds,  tod  scoured  it ;  all  the 
wool  he  got  Was  feur  pounds,  and  tSiat  was  not  perfeolly  clean,  the  black  gum 
still  stuck  to  the  ends  of  the  staples.  Such  treatment  as  this  will  produce 
disease,  and  he  who  btiys  stock  that  has  been  thus  treated  me^  expect 
in  place  of  heavy  fleeces,  diseased  sheep.  It  is  not  n  new  invention.  The 
Spaniards  have  now,  and  have  had  fer  many  yeais,  sweating  houses,  into 
which  they  crowd  their  sheep  before  shearing.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
as  a  necessity  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  stables,  and  dtock  wintered  in 
such  places  will  be  fikely  to  liave  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  their  lambs 
may  also  be  affected,  andl^e  the  sotlrce  of  disease  among  the  whole  flock. 
But  to  purposely  do  this  can  only  be  chai^terized  as  barbarou&  Merino 
sheep  may  bear  this  treatment  with  a  degree  of  impunity,  but  the  English 
long  wooled  sheep  could  not  survive  it 

With  regard  to  the  benefits  of  change  of  pasture,  and  obtaining  a  flocdc 
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of  sheep  after  the  manner  deaoribed^  we  have  jnst 'found  an  article  fix>m  J: 
W.  SimmondSy  in  the  Stodk  Jonmal,  entided  "Experience  of  a  Practicai 
Wool  Grower,"  and  as  it  is  so  applicable  to  our  present  eubjecti  we  quote 
the  whole : 

^'  On  January  Ist,  1860, 1  purchased  and  had  driven  to  my  bam,  twenty 
flne-wooled  old  ewes,  taken  finom  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  ooniity,  and 
paid  for  the  same  forty  dollars.  These  twenty  hiUl  been  the  good  sheep  in 
their  day  in  a  flock  of  eighty.  TAj  friends  told  me  they  would  rquvenate^ 
.  as  it  were,  upon  my  place.  I  had  no  sheep,  no  knowledge  of  sheep,  no 
practioe  in  tending  them,  and  hence  tried  the  advice  of  every  one  in  man* 
aging  them.  A  first  rate^  full-blooded  Spanish  Merino  buck  had  been  with 
tixese  sheep.  The  first  season  lost  two  she^,  raised  twelve  good  lambs, 
and  8^  pounds  clean  wool  average  per  head  &om  my  sheep.  Used  one  of 
the  best  bucks  the  Fall  of  1860. 

^'Second  season  lost  two  more  ewes,  raised  sixteen  nice  lambs,  sheared 
upon  an  average  four  pounds  per  head.  FaU  of  1861,  used  an  ordinary 
buck.  Wintered  fifteen  of  my  old  sheep  and  each  raised  a  lamb.  My  old 
sheep  had  really  recruited.  Their  fleeces  increased  yearly,  and  upon  the 
third  clipping  season  averaged  4^  poiyids,  yearlings  and  two  yesr  old,  6 
pounds.  Sold  my  lambs  Fall  of  1862,  for  a  high  price.  My  sheep  came 
to  the  bam  in  November  in  a  first  rate  condition,  tiie  old  dieep  looked 
three  years  younger  than  when  I  got  them.  Pleased  with  my  success,  I 
had  learned  something  of  sheep  and  the  way  to  tend  them.  Bought  t» 
more  old  sheep  ficom  the  Same  flock.  Used  in  November,  18^,  a  yearliii^ 
buck  of  my  own  purchase^  selected  for  his  maiiy  good  and  promising 
qualities— a  full-blooded  Spanish  Merino.  His  first  fleece  of  thirteen  months 
of  age  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  nice  wool  Spring  of  186&v  raited  thirty 
very  nice  lamba  Those  firom  my  young  sheep  are  second  to  none.  This 
fourth  dip  of  these  old  sheep  and  their  of&pring  averajged  6  8-6  nice,  deaa 
white  wool  per  head.  Of  these  twenty-two  two  and  thr6e  year  old  she^ 
averaged  8  pounds  per  head.  My  buck  sheared  22^  pounds,  oncT  year's 
growth.  Live  weight  before  shearing,  168  pounds.  Sold  eight  &t  wethers 
just  alter  shearing,  whose  average  live  wei^t  was  eighty-five  pounds. 
Btekoned  in  last  dip  was  the  fleece  of  the  first  lamb  of  my  budq,  dropped 
fieom  a  small  yearling  OGSset,  Nov.  2dth,  1862,  which  weighed  8^  pounds 
I  have  now  honbs  after  that  budc,  which  sheep  men  have  urged  me  to  sdl 
to  them  for  ten  dollars  per  head,  and  two  year  old  ewes  ioft  double  that 
sum.  During  this  three  years'  experience!  have  satisfactorily  kamed  that 
there  is  a  profound  sdence  in  sheep-raising  and  wool-growing.  This  sol- 
enoe  has  both  ita  theory  and  practice^  which  requires  both  study  and  care- 
fill  observation.    To  young  men  entenilg  upon  the  sheep  buoneta^  I  offer 
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ibe  following  practical  obfleryations :— Begin  with  a  few  common  ewefli  and 
unproye  bj  osing  the  best  backs.  Keep  no  more  sheq)  ihan  yon  can  keep 
well  the  year  rounds  Tend  them  carefoUj,  thus  losses  other  than  by  acci- 
dent will  be  ayoided." 

And  in  addition  we  would  say,  do  not  ran  the  riak  of  rejnyenating  old 
ewes.  It  woold  not  do  to  follow  his  example  in  this  matter,  and  partica- 
larly  with  long'-wooled  sheep.  They  mature  earlier  than  Merinos,  and  con- 
sequently decay  earlier.  Sometimes  a  poor  stunted  fruit  tree  is  remoyed 
ftrom  an  orchard  and  transplanted  with  success,  a  fine,  yigorous  tree  bring 
obtained;  yet  such  a  course  could  not  be  recommended  for  general  prac- 
tice because  one  sometimes  succeeds.  Neither  expect  to  succeed  with  old 
ewes  because  one  or  two  haye  met  with  success.  Yet  we  know  of  many 
eases  where  improyement  of  feed  has  materially  increased  th»  weight  of 
the  fleece  as  well  as  the  quality.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  wool 
was  finer,  but  it  was  much  stronger  and  freer  bottomed. 
'  Sheep  taken  from  oyer-stocked  farms  and  placed  upon  well  cultiyated, 
good  conditioned  farms,  health  and  age  being  in  their  fayor,  will  be  much 
improyed;  and  two  flocks  changed,  by  simply  passing  from  the  pasture  of 
one  to  that  of  the  other,  will  sometimes  affect  both  fityorably.  We  would 
just  call  attention  to  the  22^  pounds  of  nice  wool  sheared  from  that  buck. 
It  does  not  say  that  it  was  dean,  nice,  washed  wool  We  do  not  thinK  that 
this  was  purposely  omitted.  We  think  the  article  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion, and  recommend  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  desiring  to  obtain 
flocks  of  sheep,  subject  to  the  limitation  we  haye  noted,  with  a  hope 
that  those  who  haye  tried  and  failed  will  try  again,  nor  let  one  failure  rob 
them  of  the  reward  of  ultimate  success. 

Animals,  just  in  proportion  as  they  become  subseryient  to  man,  become 
dependent  upon  him  for  care  and  protection.  To  none  will  this  apply  with 
more  ft>Toe  than  to  the  sheep.  'Wlien  in  a  state  of  complete  domesticatbn, 
it  appears  sometimes  as  stupid  as  it  is  harmless,  and  affords  Buffon  some 
justification  for  describing  it  as  one  of  the  most  timid,  imbecile,  and  con* 
lemptible  of  quadrupeda  When  sheep  haye  an  extensiye  range  of  pas- 
ture, and  are  left  to  a  considerable  degree  to  depend  upon  themselyes  for 
Ibod  and  protection,  they  exhibit  more  force  of  character.  It  is  the  tender 
care  of  domestication  that  renders  tiie  sheep  imbecile.  But  when  left  to 
take  care  of  themselyes,  a  ram  has  been  seen  to  attack  and  driye  off  a  laige 
and  fbrmidable  dog,  and  eyen  a  bull  has  been  knocked  to  the  ground  by 
a  stroke  reeeiyed  between  his  dyes  as  he  was  lowering  his  head  to  receiye 
luB  adyersary  on  his  horns  and  toss  him  into  the  air.  Such  sheep  show 
•onsideiable  sagacity  in  the  selection  of  tiieir  food.  Always  ayoiding  low, 
marshy  lands,  they  prefer  the  uplands,  and  in  good  weatii^  they  will  be 
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fimnd  on  the  highest  points ;  but  when  a  stormi^ToacheB  they  turn  their 
heads  downward  and  seek  shelter  in  the  plains  below,  bnt  always  avoid 
the  watery  marsh.  It  is  trae  there  are  breeds  snch  as  the  Bomney  Marshi 
and  the  old  linoolns,  that  are  raised  and  fed  upon  marshes ;  but  these  are 
well  drained  and  abound  in  the  richest  and  best  of  grasses,  unlike  in  every 
particular  our  meadows.  The  dieep  is.  the  most  extensive  feeder  of  all 
domesticated  animals,  selecting  its  food  from  a  greater  variety  of  plants. 

It  ¥rill  be  found  best  in  the  management  of  all  domesticated  animals  to 
pay  some  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  wild  animals  firom  which  they  have 
iiieir  origin.  These  ought  to  be  made  the  base  of  our  operations,  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  domestication.  Our  Win- 
ter treatment  of  sheep  ought  to  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  the  less  domesticated  animal.  If  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances  the  sheep  avoids  the  zneadow  when  its  grass  is  green,  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  choose  it  when  it  is  dried,  but  eat  it  rather  than  perish. 

We  have  met  with  a  number  of  farmers  who  never  feed  with  any  thing 
else  but  meadow  hay  during  the  Winter;  and  we  have  heard  more  com- 
plaints JGK>m  these  men  that  sheep  raising  does  not  pay  than  from  any 
others.  They  complain  that  their  fleeces  are  light,  and  their  wool  does 
not  bring  so  good  a  price  as-  their  neighbors'.  They  complin  also  that 
they  lose  their  ewes,  and  have  poor  luck  with  tbeir  lambs.  Their  oldest 
ewes  die  because  their  teeth  are  not  capable  of  masticating  sufficient  of  such 
food  to  keep  them  alive,  and  they  lose  their  lambs  because  meadow  hay 
does  not  famish  sufficient  nutriment  for  the  lamb  during  the  period  of  ges- 
tation, or  not  sufficient  to  produce  milk  to  supply  its  early  wants,  and 
should  such  lambs  survive  they  bring  a  poor  price  fix)m  the  butcher,  or 
fiimish  very  poor  stodc 

In  another  portion  of  this  artide  it  is  stated  that  the  character  of  the  feed 
materially  affects  the  condition  of  the  wool;  and  it  has  been  stated  in 
very  positive  terms  that  there  never  was  a  good  or  heavy  fleece  from 
meadow  hay.  It  matters  not  how  lai^  the  supply  of  that  kind  of  food, 
the  wool  bears  the  characteristics  of  short  feed,  always  dry,  harsh,  and 
often  cotted  at  the  bottom.  Ewes  brought  from  such  places  after  being 
well  wintered  gain  one  and  a  half  pound  per  fleece,  and  worth  five  cents 
per  pound  more  after  being  properly  cared  for  than  when  fed  upon  meadow 
hay.  But  connected  with  this  there  is  generally  another  evil  The  former 
who  cannot  afford  better  fpod  than  meadow  hay,  can  seldom  afford  a  warm 
•table— poor  feed  and  odd  stables  being  characteristics  of  bad  forming. 
In  order  to  elucidate  this  more  clearly,  we  submit  an  account  of  some  ex- 
periments performed  by  Lord  Dude  and  Mr.  Lawes,  with  their  results : 

Lord  Dude  had  otte  hundred  sheep  placed  in  a  shed,  which  ate  twenty 
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pounds  of  Sweedish  turnips  per  head  each  day;  another  hundred  in  the 
open  air  ate  twenty-five  pounds  each,  and  at  that  rate  Sbr  a  certain  period. 
'fhe  former  animals  weighckl  each  thirty  pounds  more  than  the  latter.  In 
another  experiment  five  sheep  were  fed  in  the  open  air  between  the  21st  df 
Noyember  and  the  Ist  of  December.  They  consumed  ninety  pounds  of 
food  per  day,  the  temperature  being  44  degrees.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
they  weighed  two  pounds  less  than  when  fltst  exposed.  In  another,  fivB 
sheep  were  placed  under  shelter  and  allowed  to  run  at  a  temperature  of 
49  degrees.  They  <y)n8TUned  at  fiist  eighty-two  pounds,  then  seventf 
pounds,  and  increased  in  weight  twenly-three  pounds. 

Mr.  Lawes  took  twenty  wethers  and  placed  them  in  four  pens,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1860.  They  were  fed  upon  meadow  hay  cut  into  chafl^ 
for  eight*  weeks,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
they  were  weighed.  Those  in  pen  one  had  gained  five  pounds ;  in  pen 
two  they  had  lost  ten  pounds;  in  pen  three  they  had  lost  seven  pounds, 
and  in  pen  four  they  gained  eleven  pounds — ^making  a  loss  on  the  whole  of 
one  pound.  The  temperature  is  not  given,  but  being  in  England,  and 
In  November,  we  are  satisfied  it  Would  be  much  higher  than  in  dttr 
'Winters. 

In  another  experiment  of  thirty-two  weeks  duration,  &om  January  Wtk 
to  September  6th,  1861,  five  sheep  ate  on  an  averiage  22f  pounds  of  meadow 
hay  per  head  per  week,  and  gained  8(  ounces  per  head  per  week.  B^ar 
in  mind  thlEit  this  experiment  was  continued  through  tiie  Summer,  and  nolk 
during  one  of  our  rigorous  northern  Winters.  Fbr  though  much  has  beeinsaid; 
Written  and  done  to  eoononii^e  heat  in  our  manufiMtuiing  establishmetilli 
tod  dwellingiB,  yet  it  is  e<;[ually  important  that  heat  should  be  economized 
in  the  bodies  of  our  domesticated  animals,  in  order  that  food,  which  is  tlflb 
fuel  of  the  system,  may  be  properly  economised,  and  unless  this  is  dbne 
^  the  case  of  the  fiheep  we  must  expect  veiy  poor  fleeceli.  Nature  demands 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  kept  at  a  certain  point  From  this 
there  is  but  a  slight  variation,  Winter  Or  Summer,  in  the  frigid  or  in  the 
lorrid  zones.  In  Winter  we  oomplam  bf  cold,  not  because  our  bodies  «to 
reduced  in  temperature,  but  because  the  heat  is  rapidly  removed.  In  Sdtkr 
mer  we  complain  of  heat,  iiot  beicause  tlie  temperatuie  of  the  body  is  moati 
)^her,  but  because  it  is  neariy  equal  t6  the  surroulnding  atmosphere,  and 
the  heat  generated  in  the  system  is  not  removed  wit^  sufficient  rapidity; 
tf  the  heat  i^  allowed  to  'kcape  too  rapidly  6om  the  animal  by  keeping  It 
in  an  atmosphete  at  too  low  a  temperature,  the  defldeney  must  be  supplied 
by  a  larger  amount  of  food,  or  the  fii^t  which  the  animal  obtained  whifc 
roaming  ait  large  during  Spring,  Summer  ahd  Aiitumn,  will  be  consuM^ 
in  the  system  in  the  sarnie  manner  as  it  is  conflomed  in  the  lamp  or  sfebv^ 
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the  same  tmoimt  of  beat  being  evolyed  in  ihe  animal  syeiem  by  its  oom- 
bofltion*  This  is  the  reason  why  Loid  Dooie's  sheep  exposed  to  a  tempenk 
tore  of  44  degrees  ate  niore  than  those  kept  at  a  temperature  of  49  degrees^ 
and  lost  weight  Hadthe  temperatiireia]igedfiKim82degreeetozerOyand 
iwen^  degrees  below,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  The  sheep  and 
the  fleece  would  have  been  seriously  affected,  ^e  elements  of  that  yolk 
which  is  intended  to  render  the  flbre  soft  and  pliant  would  have  been 
burnt  to  plK)dnce  heat,  and  this  wotdd  leave  the  wool  diy  and  harsh.  This 
is  technically  called  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  by 
tx>mbiniiig  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  supply  of  food 
or  fuel— for  in  this  case  tiiey  become  synonyms — is  not  suffi<nent^  or  when 
the  food-does  not  contain  Ihe  requisite  elements  fbr  combustion,  then  natute 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  suffering  animal,  and  increases  the  coat  which  fl 
«t  first  designed  should  prevent  the  rapid  removal  of  heat,  ^t  being  a  slow 
conductor)  not  by  elongating  the  staple,  but  by  bringing  in  around  the 
roots  of  the  staple  short,  fine  fibers,  which  curling  around  the  coarser  haira^ 
felt  to  such  a  degree  in  some  cases  that  when  the  fleece  is  removed  it  can 
scarcely  be  torn  asunder,  and  is  of  but  little  value  to  the  manuftcturer.  It 
will  not  do  fi>r  worsteds  and  for  woolens ;  it  is  scarcely^as  good  as  shoddy, 
that  ardde  being  made  chiefly  from  fine  doth,  and  not  felted  near  so  mtich 
as  some  of  this  kind  of  wool  is  upon  the  sheep's  back. 

Yet  if  the  fleece  does  not  reach  so  extreme  a  case  as  the  one  describe^ 
the  staple  will  be  rendered  short  and  weak.  The  short  fibres  will  grow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staple,  checking  its  growth  and  prodtidng  what  is  termisd 
moss-bottomed,  and  if  required  for  worsteds  greatly  increasing  the  quantity 
of  noils,  ihtis  seriously  impairing  Its  quality ;  or  if  used  for  woolens  it  wfll 
increase  the  quantity  of  Wtote.  A  young  sheep's  wool  produced  under  such 
treatment  is  worse  dian  old  sheep's  wool  on  good  feed,  and  kept  in  a  ihdd- 
erate  temperature.  And  after  such  Winter  treatment*the  Spring  finds  the 
sheep  so  reduced  in  condition  that  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  fail  to 
flesh  up,  and  a  very  few  such  Winters  are  sufficient  to  fit  it  a  candidato 
tor  its  mother  earth. 

Were  our  domestic  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  had  they  beeh 
roaming  at  large  over  our  hills  and  acro^  our  valleys,  we  should  find 
them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  preparing  to  migrate  to  more  genisSl 
dimes,  where  snows  do  not  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  anjr  length 
of  time.  And  were  we  in  a  state  of  half  civilization,  we  should  then  ha% 
our  herds  add  flocks  in  a  state  of  semi-domestication,  subject  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  controlling  influence  of  man,  and  in  a  measure  dependent  tpck 
Ills  care,  yet  retaining  sufficient  of  their  wild  nature  to  enable  them  albn^ 
witii  their  nomadic  owners  to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  greeH 
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pastures  and  g^al  dime ;  on  the  approach  of  winter  taming  their  fiiees 
flonth  and  moving  with  the  reoeding  sun,  retiring  from  the  regions  of  snow 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  unfrozen  herbage.  And  when  the  sun  agaia 
ascended  the  heavens,  and  with  his  scorching  rays  wither  the  once  loza- 
riant  pasture,  the  shepherd  would  turn  his  flock  to  the  north|  tl^ie  to  find 
the  sweet  fresh  grass  and  cooler  breeze. 

But  a  higher  state  of  the  civilization  of  man  and  the  more  complete  do- 
mestication of  the  animal,  has  fixed  the  abode  of  both.  The  laiige  and 
spacious  barn,  stored  with  well  won  hay,  the  well  filled  granery,  and  well 
stored  corn  house,  with  capacious  stables  and  sheds,  affording  food,  warmth 
and  shelter  during  the  increment  season,  obviate  the  necessity  of.  wander- 
ing in  quest  of  food  or  milder  climate.  Yet  these  do  not  change  the  entire 
nature  of  either  man  or  animal  The  sheep  still  loves  variety  of  food,  and 
though  the  dried  hay  retains  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  grass,  its 
juices  are  al^^ent,  and  though  com  and  grain  contain  far  more  nutrition 
than  either  grass  or  hay,  yet  they  are  neither  when  fed  alone  or  fed 
together,  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  sheep*  That 
roots  are  of  great  importance  in  the  winter  treatment  of  sheep^  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Lawes,  to  which  we  again  refer,  abundantly  prove. 

In  one  pen  Mr.  Lawes  kept  five  sheep  thirty-two  weeks,  as  in  the  ex- 
periment alluded  to  on  a  preceding  page.  He  fed  to  each  sheep  62  pounds 
of  beans  and  17^  pounds  of  hay  per  week,  and  they  increased  one  pound 
per  head  per  week ;  seven  and  a  half  ounces  more  than  when  fed  on  mea- 
dow hay.  In  another  pen  of  five  sheep  kept  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
each  sheep  eat  seven  pounds  of  barley  and  eighteen  pounds  of  hay  per 
week,  and  increased  one  pound  and  one-half  ounce  per  head  per  week. 
In  another  pen  each  sheep  eat  three  pounds  ten  and  one-half  ounces 
of  beans,  one  pound  six  and  one-half  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  and  eighteen 
and  one-half  pounds  of  hay  per  week,  and  increased  one  pound  one 
and  one-fourth  ounce.  This  last  experiment,  be  it  observed,  was  per- 
formed on  the  most  nutritious  kind  of  food,  beans  standing  at  the  head, 
and  linseed  oil  containing  all  the  elements  of  fat  Yet  these  produced  a 
comparatively  small  increase  in.  weight  when  compared  with  other  food 
fed  to  sheep  in  other  experiments.  For  the  same  gentleman  found  that 
sheep  fed  on  oil  cake  and  turnips  increased  on  an  average  one  pound  and 
fourteen  ounces  per  week ;  others  fed  on  oats  and  turnips  gained  on  an 
average  two  pounds  and  one-half  ounce  per  week ;  while  others  fed  on 
barley  meal  and  mangel-wurzel,  increased  the  same  amount  Others  fed 
on  oil  cake,  clover  hay  and  turnips  increased  three  pounds  two  and  one- 
fourth  ounces  per  head  per  week ;  and  others  fed  on  oats  straw  and  turnips 
gained  one  pound  five  and  three  fourths  ounces  per  head  per  week,  gain- 
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ing  ihirteeii  and  one-fowth  oonoreB  more  than  those  fed  on  meadow  hay, 
and  fonr  and  one-half  onnoea  more  than  thoee  fed  on  beans,  linseed  oil  and 
hay.    We  attempt  no  explanation  how,  with  the  aid  of  turnips,  oat  straw 
shonld  give  a  greater  increase  of  weight  than'  beans,  oil  and  hay.    We  can 
only  state  that  we  have  read  of  so  many  instances  of  sheep  fed  on  nothing 
bat  tomips,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  weight,  that  we  feel  confident  there  is 
no  overstating  the  case  in  this  matter.    And  in  quoting  this  experiment  we 
have  our  mind  on  the  £eu^  that  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  intelli-. 
gent  fanners  great  prejudice  against  roots,  because  it  is  said  that  they  contain 
such  a  large  amount  of  water,  aud  such  a  small  quantity  of  nutrition.    But 
one  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  more  required  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  than  the  bare  elements  of  nutrition ;  and  if  we  reject  roots 
because  of  water,  we  ought  also  to  reject  grass,  because  it  is  open  to  the 
same  objection.    And  when  the  question  is  introduced  for  discussion  at 
our  farmers'  dubs,  it  nerer  should  be  argued  on  the  bare  merits  of  nutri- 
tion ;  but  which  draws  hardest  upon  the  soil  should  be  a  consideration, 
and  the  healthy  influence  they  have  upon  the  animal  should  also  be 
another.    Neither  should  it  be  argued  that  either  should  be  abandoned,  to 
the  exdusiye  culture  of  one  or  the  other;  but  by  alternating  roots  and 
com,  one  would  prepare  the  soil  for  the  other.    Boots  requiring  few  of 
the  elements  required  for  the  production  of  com,  during  the  season  they 
were  growing  tiie  disintegration  aud  decomposition  of  the  soil  would  be  in 
process  fitting  it  to  support  a  crop  of  com ;  in  some  cases  requiring  ma- 
nure, yet  much  less  where  there  is  a  rotation  of  crops  than  when  one  crop  is 
raised  upon  the  same  soil  for  a  succession  of  years.    Com  would  during 
its  year  of  growth  prepare  the  scnl  for  a  crop  of  roots,  while  as  already 
shown,  the  feeding  of  both  to  the  sheep  would  be  attended,  with  the  hap- 
piest results.    In  yiew  of  the  fisust  that  sheep  loye  variety,  we  would  give 
them  a  variety  of  food.    Some  days  clover  hay,  other  days  timothy  hay, 
sometimes  a  little  straw,  and  sometimes  we  would  try  to  induce  them  to 
eat  a  little  meadow  hay ;  and  along  with  these  we  would  feed  a  little  com, 
a  little  barley,  or  a  little  oats.    We  would  also  feed  a  variely  of  roots,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  mangel-wurzel,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  potato  disease,  we 
would  sometimes  try  a  few  tubers.    Sometimes  we  would  try  pumpkins^ 
and  sometimes  a  few  windfidl  apples  we  should  convert  into  mutton,  lambs 
and  wool,  instead  of  cider,  not  forgetting  a  good  supply  of  water  and 
plenty  of  salt     By  such  a  course  of  diet  we  believe  we  should  have 
healthier  sheep,  more  and  better  mutton,  larger  lambs,  and  superior  wool, 
at  a  leas  cost  Uian  could  be  produced  by  confining  the  animal  to  a  less 
varied  diet 
But  there  is  another  essential  demttit  to  the  well  being  of  the  shecfs 
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and  wliicli  plajB  a  veij  important  part  in  tlie  animal  as  well  aa  the  regd- 
table  kingdom.  We  refer  to  light  It  is  weXi  known  ihat  the  agency  of 
light  accelerates  chemical  changes  and  combinations.  That  without  it 
carbon  cannot  be  fixed  in  the  plant,  and  while  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  a 
system  of  chemical  combination,  the  animal  is  one  of  assimilatbn  and  de- 
composition, which  can  only  be  performed  with  due  regnlarity  while  under 
the  inflaence  of  plenty  of  light,  in  proof  of  which  we  agam  qoote  fix>m 
Lord  Bucie.  Five  sheep  kept  in  the  dark,  qtdet  and  covered,  nine  dsys^ 
ate  thirty-five  pounds  per  day  and  increased  in  weight  eight  poonds. 

Another  important  point  is  exercise.    It  must  be  bome  in  mind  that 
{he  heaviest  and  most  domesticated  of  our  sheep  are  ramUen  when  com* 
pared  with  cows  or  horses.    And  stables  and  yards  construotsd  for  theor 
winter  accommodation  should  be  sufficientiy  laige  to  allow  tiiem  the  finee 
use  of  their  limbs.    And  though  those  which  come  up  in  the  fiiU  akaait 
ready  for  the  butcher,  may  be  quickly  and  cheaply  £Ktted  by  jputting  tiiem 
in  stalls  and  not  allowing  exercise.    Yet  if  confined  in  this  maimer  for  any 
length  of  time  they  become  excessively  &t,  thra  feverish  and  their  flesh 
diseased.    Lord  Dude's  experiment  shows  that  five  sheep  not  Allowed  any 
exercise  for  nine  days  consumed,  first,  sixty-four  pounds  of  food  pcir  day, 
then  fifty-eighty  and  increased  in  weight  thirty  pounds.    Dae  r«^rd  should 
always  be  had  to  a  due  supply  of  pure  air,  with  ventilation  suficient  to 
remove  all  impurities.    All  proper  changes  in  ibe  animal  systw^  are  pro- 
duced by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoq)h^re,  which  is  limited  in  the  purest  at- 
mosphere to  about  21  per  cent,  and  when  reduced  to  12  per  cepi  lif^  can- 
not be  sustained,  while  any  serious  reduction  from  the  pure  per  centag^ 
loads  the  atmosphere  with  the  elements  of  disease  and  death,  so  that  all 
persons  who  feed  on  animal  food  are  interested  in  the  proper  ventiktioa 
of  the  stables,  whether  that  food  is  milk,  butter,  cheese,  bee^  or  muttCHi. 
As  healthy  stock  is  most  profitable  to  the  fiurmer  he  is  certau^ly  interested 
in  the  subject  of  ventilation* 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a  deprecatory  manner  of  the  practice  of  deal- 
ers and  raisers  of  the  fancy  stock  of  Merinos  crowding  their  sheep  into 
badly  ventilated  stables,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  weigl^  of  the 
fleece.  And  we  also  denounce  the  practice  of  raisers  and  dealers  of  large 
mutton  fancy  stock,  stall  feeding  their  sheep  in  the  fall  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  great  weight  Sbe^  that  have  been  so  treated  suddenly  &11 
off  when  subjected  to  ordinary  stock  fare  with  plenty  of  exeiiois^ ;  and 
rams  particularly,  when  tur^ied  among  a  flock  of  ewes  after  such  treat- 
ment lose  rapidly,  and  rarely  regain  the  weight  they  lose,  and  as  a  general 
thing  it  is  the  rams  that  are  thus  treated,  in  order  that  when  brought  to 
the  scale  great  weight  will  attract  the  buyer.    But  let.  the-  buyer  leain  to 
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jadgQ  lis  animal  xnoie  firom  fiapio  and  fimmoap  of  mnsela  when  he  re: 
qni^  stock  for  brQeding  porposes,  ^n  txom  &!>  leaying  that  part  to  the 
butcher.  No  animals  suffer  xqoie  fiopi  loss  of  cqndition  ttian  sheep ;  and 
when  onoe  fat  they  should  always  b^  slaaghterecl,  an^  never  again  nsed  for 
breeding  purposes^  neither  ^lale  or  female.  We  have  shown  the  bad  efifects 
of  cold  upon  the  fleece,  land  we  wpnld  now  cell  abtentipn  to  too  warm  qaar* 
teia^  for  be  it  re^iembered  that  the  she^p  will  bear  a  lower  temperature  than 
rciiber  the  cow  or  the  horse.  Its  fleece  in  winter  is  getting  heavy,  and  as 
ire  have  before  observed  its  coat  is  a  slow  condactpr  of  heat,  and  if  the 
temperature  is  too  high,  nature  will '  come  to  its  assistance,  and  though  i^ 
rwill  not  shorten  the  staple  it  will  thin  it^  producing  a  thin  built  bottom, 
the  shorter  fibres  will  be  at  the  top  rather  than  at  the  bottom,  the  staple 
will.be  weak,  and,  as  a  consieciuenQe,.  the  fleece  light  It  has  been  noticed 
that  after  a  remarkable  open  winter  we  hear  m,ore  said  about  light  fleeces 
than  after  a  severly  cold  one ;  though  we  complain  of  much  cotted  wool 
after  the  latter  kind  of  winters.  Let  the  texpperatiire  of  the  inside  of  the 
stable  be  regulated  in  a  measure  by  the  temperature  outside,  in  severe 
weather  closing  all  but  enough  for  ventilation,  in  mild  weather  throwing 
all  open,  and  understand  that  nature,  furnishes  the  wool  to  clothe  the  sheep, 
and  not  man;  and  if  he  wishes  to  avail  himselt  of  his  coat  to  clothe  him- 
self let  him  study  nature,  and  then  assist  and  not  thwart  her  designs,  and 
he  will  gain  all  he  desires.  It  will  be  found  that  to  winter  sheep  well,  the 
following  points  will  be  essentially  requisite,  namdy :  A  variety  of  food, 
plenty  of  pure  air,  plenty  of  Bght,  moderate  temperature,  and  moderate 
.ea^rcise. 

The  Hon.  0.  C.  Felton,  9  gentleman  who  has  long  been  engaged  in 
aheep  husbandly,  writes,  under  date  of  September  26th : 

**I  am  not  aware  that  the  diseases  of  sheep  are  very  numerous.  The 
foot-rot,  the  9cab  and  grub  in  the  head  prevail  in.  aome  localities,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  sujQfered  considerable  loss  in 
my  flock  from  a  disease  which  I  cannot  learp  has  prevailed  to  any  extent 
in  many  other  places,  and  which  I  can  neither  name  nor  account  for.  I. 
will  try  to  describe  it 

'*  The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  appear  in  the  lo^  of  strength,  pen- 
dant ears,  partially  closed  eyes,  and  cobrless  sldn  upon  the  lips  and  ears. 
The  animal  will  be  seen  to  linger  behind  when  the  flock  is  in  motion,  and 
frequently  to  stumble  and  M.  In  later  sU^es  of  the  dii9ea8e  the  whole 
of  the  skin  becomes  pallid,  the  anima}  weeps  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  in  some 
oases  the  lips  swell  to  twice  or  thrice  their  natural  thipki^ess,  and  tumors 
flometimes  gather  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  on  being  opened  pio- 
duoe  a  substance  tesemhliog.  the  white  of  an  ^gg. .  Tljie  luiimal  lingers  in 
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some  cases  for  three  or  four  months,  eats  well,  and  never  seems  to  lose  ite 
appetite  until  very  near  its  death.  On  a  post  mortem  examination  we  find 
no  blood  in  the  carcass  or  veins,  no  grub  in  the  head,  no  appearance  of 
disease  in  the  vitals  or  other  organs  of  the  body,  but  sometimes  a  watery 
substance  like  that  found  in  the  tumors  above  described,  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesh,  chiefly  upon  the  sides  and  belly.  I  have  suffered  severely 
fix>m  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  my  own  flock,  and  I  send  you  these 
facts  in  the  case,  thinking  that  perhaps  you  may  make  such  use  of  them  as 
to  elicit  information  in  regard  to  its  existence  in  other  places,  its  preven- 
tion and  cure." 

It  certainly  is  among  the  possibilities  that  this  disease  may  be  occasioned 
by  laurel,  the  eating  of  which  generally  produces  vomiting,  but  this  is  the 
effort  nature  makes  to  reject  the  poison.    Whenever  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  any  kind  of  poison  is  taken  into  the  stomach  than  is  absolutelj 
necessary  to  produce  death,  it  generally  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  thus  causes 
the  whole  to  be  ejected  from  the  system,  the  excess  of  quantity  becoming 
its  own  antidote.    The  leaves  of  high  and  low  laurel,  as  also  the  leaves  ^ 
other  shrubs,  contain  prussic  acid,  which  in  a  concentrated  form  is  the 
most  deadly  poison  known.    Its  modus  operandi,  according  to  Liebig,  is 
to  change  the  character  of  the  iron  of  the  blood,  the  object  of  the  ircm 
being  to  convey  the  oxygen  which  it  receives  in  the  lungs  to  every  part  of 
the  animal  system,  and  returning  to  bring  to  the  lungs  carbonic  acid| 
which  emanates  from  the  decomposition  of  the  worn-out  tissues.    What- 
ever substance  is  taken  into  the  system  tfiat  changes  the  character  of  tlia 
iron  so  that  it  ceases  to  absorb  oxygen,  deprives  it  of  the  vitalizing  power, 
and  if  the  poison  be  in  a  concentrated  form,  death  must  be  the  immediate 
result ;  if  largely  diluted,  disease  will  probably  precede  death.    Sometimes 
poison  is  administered  in  small  quantities  medicinally,  and  has  a  benefldal 
effect    Prussic  acid  is  used  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  heart,  with  the  best 
of  results,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  appetite.    But  if  this  de- 
pressed action  of  the  heart  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  disease 
must  be  the  result    Prussic  acid  exists  in  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  ia  a 
combined  state,  and  has  to  be  liberated  in  the  stomach  by  fermentatioOi 
which,  if  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  coming  off  slowly,  may  be  talcen 
into  the  system  as  slowly,  without  producing  any  nausetf^  and  yet  slowly 
produce  death  by  slowly  changing  the  character  of  the  iron  of  the  blood, 
which  would  lose  its  color  and  vitalization,  just  as  fast  as  it  lost  its  power 
to  absorb  oxygen,  and  would  load  the  system  with  disease  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  failed  to  rid  ihe  system  of  carbonic  acid    The  flaid  matter  found 
in  the  tumors  or  under  the  akin,  and  disohaiged  firom  the  eyes  and  no0B^ 
might  be  the  lesolt  of  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  ao^ 
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oount  for  the  want  of  manifestation  of  disease  in  the  yital  organs.  This 
is  but  theory,  however,  bat  may  be  easily  tested  by  exterminating  every 
bunch  of  high  or  low  laurel  in  every  pasture  where  sheep  are  kept  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  turning  dogs  loose  upon  sheep  as  sheep  loose  upon 
laurel.  Neither  should  we  abate  our  suspicions  of  that  alder  swale.  Poison- 
ous grasses  will  be  likely  to  prevail  there,  particularly  if  not  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Noxious  grasses  will  in  all  probability  be  found,  and  though 
the  older  sheep  would  avoid  the  place,  younger  ones  might  stray  or  be 
driven  there,  and  as  we  have  before  said,  the  domesticated  sheep  do  not 
manifest  so  much  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  food  as  wild  ones. 

We  thought  when  we  first  saw  Mr.  Felton's  description  of  the  disease 
which  had  affected  his  flock,  that  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  rot. 
The  cause  of  the  rot  may  be  stated  in  plain  language  to  be  high  living. 
For  a  great  many  years  a  controversy  has  been  maintained  among  scien- 
tific men  whether  certain  insects  found  in  the  Uver,  and  called  the  liver 
fluke,  are  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease.  Without  joining  issue 
with  any  party,  we  simply  state  that  they  are  always  found  in  the  liver, 
and  the  liver  is  always  diseased  when  the  sheep  are  affected  with  the  rot 
These  parasites  are  found  in  diseased  livers  of  almost  all  the  herbivora, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  man.  Diseased  liver  is  commonly  the  result  of 
high  feeding  wi|h  too  little  exercise  and  not  sufficient  atmospheric  air. 
Poultry  are  frequently  &tted  so,  and  disease  of  the  liver  introduced,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  enlarged  to  gratify  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  epicure. 
To  avoid  affecting  the  liver,  we  cautioned  sheep  owners  against  too  little 
exercise,  too  warm  quarters,  and  too  high  feed,  and  beg  of  them  to  re- 
member that  liver  diseases  are  hereditary  both  in  man  and  animal 

Sheep  fed  upon  dry  upland  pastures,  or  on  well  drained  lowlands,  are 
never  affected  by  the  rot  It  prevails  upon  lowlands  when  the  seasons 
have  been  wet  and  the  soil  retentive  of  moisture,  with  a  temperature  favor- 
able to  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  the  originator  of  the  Leicester  breed,  used  to  flood  his 
lands,  or  hire  lands  that  had  been  flooded,  and  also  lands  notorious  for 
producing  rot^  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  fattening  his  sheep,  or  as  some 
have  it,  for  inducing  rot 

M.  Hammondi^ys:  ''It  appears  every  year  in  Egypt  after  the  falling 
of  the  Nile,  and  it  follows  and  keeps  pace  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters.  Desolation  and  death  accompany  it  wherever  it  passes,  and  it  an- 
nually destroys  at  least  160,000  sheep.  As  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
subside,  the  pastures  which  were  submerged  are  speedily  covered  by  a 
tender  rushy  grass.  The  sheep  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  they  are 
permitted  to  feed  on  it  all  day  long.    In  the  couise  of  a  very  little  time 
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Ihej  begin  to  get  fat,  when,  if  poBsible,  ihey  are  sold.  Their  flesh  is  then 
•zceedingl  J  delicate,  bat  soon  after  this  disease  begins  to  appear  and  the 
mortality  commences.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  and  fatal  when  the 
theep  are  first  tamed  on  the  newlj  recovered  pasture  than  when  the 
ground  becomes  dried  and  the  rushy  grass  harder.  But  if  the  sheep  pas- 
ture in  the  midst  of  mud  or  on  the  borders  of  marshes  and  canals,  rot  at- 
imds  every  step.  The  rot  does  not  occur  in  elevated  coun'^es  where  the 
sheep  feed  on  dry  aromatic  herbage.  The  Bedouins  sell  all  the  sheep  which 
Ihey  can  before  they  quit  the  Nile,  for  then  they  are  in  high  and  prime 
condition,  after  which  they  lose  not  a  moment  in  reassembling  their  flocks 
and  driving  them  back  to  the  desert'' 

The  early  stages  of  this  fatal  disease  give  no  indications  of  the  malady 
-fliat  lurks  in  the  system.  The  first  symptom,  instead  of  indicating  dis- 
ease, has  more  the  appearance  of  health,  for  it  is  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  fat,  which  increases  till  the  general  health  is  fidrly  undermined,  then 
the  animal  becomes  listless  and  unwilling  to  move,  leaves  its  companions, 
-shakes  its  head,  depresses  its  ears  and  sinks  rapidly  in  flesh ;  its  e;^  be- 
eomes  dull  and  glassy,  the  wool  loses  its  brightness  and  comes  easily  £pom 
the  skin,  the  breath  becomes  fetid,  the  bowels  variable,  at  one  time  loose, 
at  another  costive ;  the  skin  becomes  yellow  and  sometimes  qK>tted  widi 
black ;  the  eyelids  are  swollen ;  the  lips,  gums  and  palatft  have  a  pale  tist; 
emaciation  at  this  point  becomes  rapid — ^fever  is  induced  and  death  quick- 
ly follows. 

The  methods  by  which  the  disease  in  its  early  iNjiges  is  ascertained,  is, 
first  by  handling  the  sheep  on  the  small  of  the  baek.  K  the  flesh  is  loose 
and  flabby,  and  when  rubbed  against  the  ribs  it  gives  a  oracMing  sound — 
if  the  smdl  veins  at  the  comers  oi  the  eyes  are  filled  with  yellow  semm 
instead  of  blood,  Uien  the  animal  may  be  declared  unsound. 

A  post-mortem  examination  reveals  a  shocking  state  of  disease,  and  to 
which  no  other  name  could  be  so  appropriately  applied  as  that  of  rot. 
Bvery  cavity  is  filled  with  a  yellow  serous  fluid,  the  flesh  is  pale  and  ap- 
pears as  though  it  had  been  soaked  in  water ;  the  kidneys  are  pale  and 
iaocid,  the  lungs  filled  with  tubercles,  the  heart  enlarged  and  softened, 
bowels  sometimes  distended  with  water,  sometimes  grown  together,  and  at 
other  timed  filled  with  tubercles ;  the  liver  a  complete  n^^aa  (^disease,  one 
part  hardened,  another  soft  and  ulcerated,  the  passage  through  which  the 
bile  flows  filled  with  flukes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  the  origin  of 
ike  disease.  We  do  not  thus  minutely  describe  this  disease  because  we 
think  it  a  cause  of  want  of  success  in  this  opunUy,  but  knowing  what^ 
dreadfbl  scourge  it  has  been  in  England— some  farmers  having  lost  hun- 
dreds of  sheep  in  a  &w  weeks— *yet  notwithstanding  such  a  MaL  disease^ 
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and  manj  othefs  of  a  oulder  farm,  aheep  huBbaiidiy  b  ooDtinnallyoQ  the 
iaorease  in  that  eountrj.  We  do  not  think  it  neoeasary  to  direct  attention 
to  that  ffystem  of  aUll-ieediog  which  we  have  befiDre  noticed,  md  aaaiua 
all  that  the  xesolt,  if  carried  to  anj  great  extent,  will  be  disease  of  the 
liver ;  the  second  stage  will  be  rot  And  if  any  ha^e  had  their  flocks 
affected  by  it  on  account  of  their  she^  feediog  on  soft  spongy  lands,  they 
may  be  assured  that  the  great  preventive  i?  thorou^  dminiog.  Others 
have  no  occasion  to  fear  it  if  they  keep  their  sheep  on  dry  upland  pastures. 
It  is  said  that  tainted  flocks  have  recovered  whra  sent  to  parture  oa  salt 
marshes.  This  mnat  have  been  m  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the 
liver  only  was  affected.  Gbaoging  them  when  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease  make  their  appearance  to  dry  Q|dand  pastures,  wiU  generally  be 
attended  with  the  most  favorable  results.  While  a  free  use  of  salt  in  the 
early  stages  has  been  found  highly  beneficial,  this  is  a  remedy  simple  and 
cheap.  Sir  John  Sinclair  states  that  at  Mr.  Mosselman's  £ann  at  Chenoif 
beyond  the  Wavre,  he  found  that  salt  was  used  £>r  sheep,  and  by  avow- 
ing them  to  lick  it  the  rot  was  completely  cured.  But  this  must  bave 
been  in  the  early  stage.  Mr.  King,  of  Bath,  England,  says  he  purchased 
seven  or  eight  sheep,  all  giving  indisputable  proof  of  rot  in  its  advanced 
stage.  He  intended  them  for  dissection,  but  as  he  did  not  require  all  of 
them,  and  during  the  winter  season  only  he  could  dissect,  he  kept  some 
till  summer.  They  were  supplied  with  nutritious  food,  free  from  moisturei 
and  protected  from  storms  and  changes  of  weather.  The  result  was  that 
without  medicine  two  of  these  rotten  sheep  recovered,  and  when  he  killed 
them,  although  he  found  that  the  liver  had  undergone  some  change,  still 
the  animals  would  have  lived  on  for  years.  But  it  would  have  been  very 
unsafe  to  have  bred  from  such  stock.  The  progeny  in  all  probability  would 
have  had  unsound  livers.  No  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  effect  a  ewe 
after  the  first  stages. 

Sheep  pastured  at  a  distance  £rom  the  seashore  ought  always  to  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  salt  easy  of  access,  whicdi  is  an  excellent  preventive  of 
this  disease. 

Foot  rot,  a  disease  entirely  diJOferent  from  lot,  yet  like  it,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  conitroversy  among  scientific  men,  the  question  being 
whether  it  is  qf  ntagious  or  not  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  arepa  of 
debate— our  object  being  to  give  tbe  best  and  moat  reliable  information  we 
possess  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease. 

To  properly  understand  the  nature  of  the  disease,  we  must  have  aome 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  foot,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  natural  habits  of  the  animal.  The  foot  is  divided  into  two 
toes*    These  are  shod  with  hoofs,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  hoof  of 
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the  hoTBe,  consifltaDg  of  two  partem  the  crofit  and  sole.  The  cmst  ooventfae 
•outside  of  the  foot  and  extends  inwards  abont  half  way  between  the  toes 
towards  the  heel,  the  sole  filling  the  space  betwera  the  onter  walls  or  onisti 
and  the  whole  secreted  from  the  yasciilar  tissue  underneath.  The  crost^ 
like  that  of  the  horse,  being  harder  and  tougher  than  the  sole,  keeps  up  a 
sharp  edge  on  the  outer  margin,  and  is  intended  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear 
to  which  the  foot  is  exposed  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  mountain  ranges 
which  are  the  abodes  of  sheep  in  their  natural  state.  Dry,  hard  soil,  or 
bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  wear  down  the  edges  of  the  crust,  and  keep 
up  that  sharp  edge.  But  when  it  is  brought  into  pastures  where  the  soQ 
is  soft  and  moist,  and  the  pastures  luxurious  so  as  to  require  little  travel  in 
quest  of  food,  the  wear  of  the  hoof  is  yery  trifling,  the  outer  edge  so  in- 
creases, and  in  some  cases  so  overlaps  the  sole  that  inflammation  is  pro- 
duced by  its  pressing  against  the  sole,  which  nature  designed  it  should 
protect  Ulceration  is  the  result  Sometimes  this  crust  is  rent  or  broken 
oflf  when  oveifprown,  laying  bare  the  yascular  part  of  the  foot,  allowing 
sand  and  dirt  to  reach  those  tender  parts.  Inflammation  first  ensues,  then 
suppuration  takes  place,  ulcers  are  formed,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked, fungus  granulations  are  thrown  out;  soon  the  hoof  falls  of.  This 
stage  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  high  inflammatory  fever,  the  animal 
rapidly  loses  flesh,  and  if  not  quickly  delivered  dies  of  fever  and  starva- 
tion. 

When  the  sheep  first  manifests  lameness,  the  hoof  should  be  paired  off 
so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  lance  the  affected  part,  particularly  when  it  commences  under  ihe  sole- 
.  After  pressing  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  corruption,  then  wash  the 
foot  with  a  solution  of  some  caustic ;  blue  vitrol  and  vinegar  is  very  good ; 
muriate  of  antimony  is  considered  best  In  case  of  fungus  granulations, 
the  blue  vitrol  might  be  sprinkled  upon  them  in  form  of  a  powder,  or 
lunar  caustic  might  be  applied;  but  in  any  case  the  foot  should  be  kept 
olean  by  constant  washing,  which,  if  regularly  performed,  will  soon  effect  a 
cure. 

The  fiict  that  a  single  sheep  out  of  a  flock  is  rarely  affected  alone,  has 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  oontagious.  Yet  we  think  it  is  with- 
out sufficient  evidence,  for  when  a  flock  runs  in  the  same  pasture  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  hoof  of  more  than  one  did  not  become  so  enlarged  as  to 
produce  lameness.  And  should  any  have  the  quick  of  the  foot  exposed  by 
the  hoof  being  torn,  and  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  virus  from  one 
already  diseased,  it  certainly  would  produce  ulceration  as  would  any  other 
virus;  or  a  number  might  be  itffected  fiK>m  the  same  cause,  without  conta- 
gion or  inoGuIation*    Several  French  veterinarians  made  numerous  attempts 
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to  affect  Bound,  healthy  feet^  but  fjEuIed  They  could  only  succeed  by  inoc- 
ulation, which  does  not  prove  the  disease  infectious.  When  diseased  hoof 
was  rubbed  against  the  hoof  of  sound  feet  it  had  no  effect^  neither  had  the 
yirus  when  the  skin  was  not  broke. 

Mr.  Black,  &rm  overseer  to  the  Dake  of  Baccleuch,  says  that  he  had  one 
hundred  and  sixty  black  faced  sheep,  the  greater  part  of  which  Were 
affected  with  foot  rot^  and  many  of  them  crawling  about  upon  their  knees. 
He  turned  them  upon  a  dryer  pasture,  upon  which  were  one  hundred  and 
forty  Leicester  and  Cheviot  sheep.  All  the  diseased  sheep  except  four 
recovered,  and  not  one  of  the  Leicesters  or  Cheviots  were  infected.  This 
does  not  appear  much  like  a  diaease  which  is  contagious.  # 

But  as  prevention  is  at  all  times  much  better  than  cure,  and  more  easily 
accomplished  when  the  nature  of  f  he  causes  of  the  disease  are  well  under- 
stood, and  having  explained  these  as  well  as  we  are  able,  we  will  now  give 
a  few  hints  about  the  prevention.  When  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  in  pas- 
tures which  will  not  wear  down  the  hoo^  but  allow  it  to  overgrow,  the 
shepherd  should  house  his  sheep  occasionally,  and  examine  their  feet,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  pare  off  all  the  loose,  jaggy  hoof  down  even  with  the 
sole,  and  be  sure  and  pare  all  smooth  between  the  toes  if  any  turn  in. 

The  hoof  will  not  be  likely  to  wear  down  very  fast  during  the  winter 
when  the  sheep  are  housed,  and  ought  to  be  carefolly  examined  in  the 
spriDg  before  turned  out,  and  carefully  pared  if  at  all  enlarged.  And  by 
examining  them  a  few  times  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  should  the 
sheep  run  in  a  soft^  moist  pasture,  keeping  the  hoof  pared  down  to  its  natu- 
ral condition,  foot  rot  will  never  be  known  in  a  flock  so  cared  for. 

A  recent  writer  says :  'A  pasture  in  which  a  large  flock  of  sheep  were  con- 
stantly kept,  besides  a  number  of  the  Black  Heath  breed,  that  were^ 
brought  down  from  the  moors  the  fbre  part  of  autumn  to  be  fatted.  These 
were  in  the  care  of  an  old  shepherd  whom  we  used  to  assist  in  driving  up  the 
sheep,  and  from  him  learnt  many  useful  lessons  respecting  their  care. 
These  lessons  were  the  result  of  many  years  tried  experience,  and  he  often 
assured  us,  and  so  did  his  neighbors,  that  he  never  had  a  case  of  foot  rot^ 
and  during  the  time  of  our  acquaintance  with  him  we  never  knew  one  in 
his  flocks ;  while  we  have  frequently  seen  his  careless  neighbor's  sheep 
feeding  on  their  knees  unable  to  stand  upon  their  feet^  and  sometimes  we 
have  found  them  so  neglected  that  they  were  not  only  ulcerated  but  fly 
blown," 

A  writer  of  considerable  experience  with  sheep  says  that  he  had  pafrr 
tures  which  before  they  came  into  his  possession,  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  infectiog  sheep  with  the  foot  rot;  but  after  twelve  years  experience 
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with  slieep  upon  these  lands,  he  had  not  had  a  single  ease.  The  onl  j  pre- 
Tentive  practiced  was  the  paring  down  the  hoof  wh^i  it  became  enlarged. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  wool  waa 
materially  affected  by  the  character  of  the  feed,  the  climate  and  tempera* 
tore  in  which  the  sheep  are  kepi  We  haye  said  that  sheep  on  being 
dbaoged  from  one  pasture  to  anotheri  haye  thehr  fleeces  afiected  for  bettor 
or  for  worse,  just  in  proportion  aa  the  pastures  are  good  or  bad.  It  haa 
long  been  known  that  sheep  raised  and  kept  in  chalky  districts  have  coarse^ 
riiort,  harsh  wool,  while  those  fed  on  rich,  loamy  soils  have  longer  wool, 
which  is  soft  and  silky ;  and  diride  a  flock  which  has  had  a  run  of  a  rich 
loamy  soil,  one-half  bring  allowed  to  remain  upon  that  pasture,  and  the 
other  remoTcd  to  a  chalky  distnct,  or  to  a  pasture  aboundbg  in  weeds  and 
ooarse  wild  grasses,  the  former  half  would  remain  soft  and  silky,  the  latter 
would  become  coarse  and  harsh.  Bevene  the  change  and  you  reverse  the 
result  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  ardent  suds  of  one  climate  produce 
harsh  wools  compared  with  that  produo^  under  milder  suns  of  more  tem- 
perate climes.  The  Merino  wool  of  Spain  is  not  so  Bott  and  mellow  as 
that  from  the  Merino  of  Saxony.  While  the  Merino  wool  of  Gfdifondft 
and  Mexico  is  wild  and  hanih  compared  with  that  of  Yermontand  Ohio. 

In  comjdiance  widi  a  request  from  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  Ibe  causes  which  pioduee  these  Tarious  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  wool  of  the  same  breeds  of  sheep.  In  order  to  do  ihis^ 
and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  matter  before  the  public  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  be  properly  understood,  we  must  bring  to  our  aid  both  T^getable  and 
animal  physiology. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  those  substances  which  constitute  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  are  produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  elements  found 
in  the  soil,  the  air  and  water.  The  animal  dissolves  those  vegetable  sub* 
atanoes  in  its  stomach,  they  then  pass  to  the  blood,  and  as  it  circulatea 
through  the  arteries  it  assimilates  them  to  its  system ;  afterwards  it  decom- 
poses and  resolves  them  back  to  their  primitive  el^nients,  which  again  be- 
come food  for  vegetation.  The  constituent  parts  of  wool  are  the  same  aa 
ihat  of  horn,  hoof,  and  hair;  and  all  those  component  parts  are  found  m 
the  body  of  the  animal  They  consist  of  protein,  gelatin,  oil,  sulphuTi 
iron,  »lioa,  manganese,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  aoda,  and  potfssa. 
The  last  eight  are  generally  described  aa  earthy  matter.  Protein,  a  word 
derived  from  the  Greek,  which  signifies  *^  I  take  first  rank,"  and  so  it 
does  in  the  blood.  It  is  a  semi-transparent  substance  obtained  from  albu- 
men and  fibrin,  and  is  considered  the  basis  of  animal  tissue,  and  of  sub* 
stance  of  vegetable  origin.  Gelatin  is  what  constitutes  the  tendons  of 
animals.  The  oil  is  fatty  matter,  and  is  the  same  as  the  oily  part  of  the 
yolk  so  many  times  referred  ta 
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The  oongtUaeats  of  wool  axe  yeiy  umilar  to  bone;  but  in  bones  die 
eartbj  matter  greatly  preyailSy  while  in  wool  and  the  horn  of  the  sheep^ 
protein,  gelatin,  and  oil  greatly  predominate ;  while  these  latter  substanoeB 
combined  with  larger  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  are  found  in  less  quan- 
tities in  the  antlers  of  the  deer  than  in  the  horn  of  the  sheep,  consequently 
the  horn  of  the  deer  is  harder  and  not  so  easily  worked  as  the  more  elastia 
horn  of  the  sheep. 

Bones  are  soft  and  yielding  like  cartilage  when  gelatin  prevails,  but  hazd 
and  brittle  when  earthy  matter  is  in  excess.  In  the  bones  of  young  ani- 
mals gelatin  exists  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  older  ones,  and  their 
bones  are  soft  and  pliable  in  comparison  with  the  bones  of  other  animak^ 
which  are  hard  and  brittle  on  account  of  containing  more  earthy  matter. 

We  have  said  that  the  animal  cannot  change  the  character  of  those  sub- 
stances which  it  receives  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  so  the  character  of 
its  body  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  character  of  its  feed. 
That  part  which  constitutes  the  muscle  and  tendon  of  the  animal  is  formed 
in  the  vegetable,  and  exists  there  as  fibrin  and  albumen,  in  both  of  which 
protein  is  found.  Fat  is  not  organic  matter,  that  is,  it  does  not  constitute 
any  of  the  organs  of  the  animal ;  while  those  substances  which  in  a  great 
measure  constitute  it,  undergo  a  slight  change.  It  is  produced  firom  starch, 
gum,  and  sugar.  These  are  frequently  termed  elements  of  respiration,  or 
heat  producing  substancea  When  more  of  these  are  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem than  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  b9dy  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature, the  excess  undergoes  a  slight  change,  and  is  then  laid  away  in  the 
form  of  fat  in  the  cells  of  the  tissues,  there  to  remain  till  a  sufficient  amount 
of  heat  producing  substances  cannot  be  obtained,  then  the  animal  draws 
upon  its  store  of  fat,  which  is  consumed,  and  the  animal  becomes  poor. 
The  hog,  which  is  always  fed  upon  heat  or  fat  producing  elements,  is  almort 
suffocated  with  fat,  while  its  bones  and  muscles  are  so  small  that  they  can 
scarcely  bear  its  weight  While  the  dog,  fed  upon  raw  beef,  which  is  ani- 
mal fibrin,  has  large  muscles  and  but  little  fat  If  we  reverse  this  order 
of  things  and  give  the  hog  the  raw  bee^  we  shall  have  little  fat  but  large 
muscle  in  its  carcasa  If  we  give  the  dog  heat  and  &t  producing  elements 
we  shall  have  on  its  carcass  much  &t  but  little  bone  and  muscle. 

Animals  which  are  fed  upon  grasses  that  contain  a  large  amount  of  alba- 
men  and  fibrin,  their  blood  will  contain  a  large  amount  of  protein,  and 
their  muscles  will  be  largely  developed ;  and  if  the  same  grasses  contain  a 
large  amount  of  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  we  shall  also  have  a  large  amount 
6i  fat.  If  the  muscle  producing  substances  are  deficient,  we  shall  have 
small  muscle,  and  if  earthy  matter,  particularly  lime,  is  also  small,  we  shall 
have  small  weak  bones.    If  the  earthy  matter  along  with  muscular  matter, 
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be  large,  with  a  small  proportion  of  &t  producing  elemoit,  we  sliall  have  a 
large  boned,  muscular  animal  It  thus  plainly  appears  that  not  only  the 
organic^  but  also  the  inorganic  parts  of  the  animal  are  dependent  in  a 
great  measure  for  their  character  upon  the  character  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances upon  which  they  feed.  And  it  can  also  be  made  as  plainly  to  ap- 
pear that  the  grasses  upon  which  animals  feed  are  dependent  in  as  large  a 
measure  upon  ihe  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow  for  their 
character,  as  the  animals  are  upon  the  grasses.  And  consequently  the 
character  ef  the  soil  upon  which  the  sheep  feeds  will  modify  in  a  great 
measure  the  character  of  all  its  organs ;  and  though  its  wool  would  not  be 
oonsidered  an  organic  substance,  but  rather  an  excrescence,  yet  we  see  that 
it  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  parts  of  the  body, 
and  as  they  are  modified  by  the  character  of  the  feed  of  the  animal,  so  also 
will  the  wool  be  changed  in  character  by  the  character  of  the  soil  of  the 
pasture  upon  which  the  sheep  feeds. 

Another  important  point  for  consideration  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  is  the  analysis  of  the  earthy  matter,  which  we  have  noticed 
in  the  analysis  of  the  grasses.  This  earthy  matter  is  composed  of  a  va- 
riety of  substances,  not  less  than  eleven;  but  as  only  three  of  these  seri- 
ously a£fect  the  character  of  the  wool,  we  shall  only  direct  attention  to 
these,  viz :  lime,  potash  and  silica.  It  is  the  first  that  gives  character  to 
calcareous  soil.  And  as  we  have  already  noticed  that  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals are  hard  or  soft  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lime  they  contain, 
and  that  on  account  of  the  horns  of  the  deer  possessing  more  earthy  mat- 
ter than  the  horns  of  the  sheep,  they  are  harder.  So  wool  is  harsh  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  lime  and  potash  it  contains  more  than  is  necessary 
to  give  due  solidity  to  the  fibre.  Wool  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  noticed, 
has  a  dry,  dull  appearance,  and  never  receives  a  bright,  lively  finish. 
Vrhile  wool  which  contains  a  less  amount  of  lime,  with  a  larger  amount  of 
silica,  is  denoted  as  bright  haired  or  luster  wooL  This  wool  is  susceptible 
of  a  high  finish. 

If  we  examine  Sweet  Scented  Yemal  by  the  table  of  analysis,  we  shall 
find  that  it  possesses  1.24  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter.  Of  this,  28.86  per 
cent  was  silica,  9.24  per  cent,  was  lime,  and  82.08  per  cent  was  potash. 
This  would  give,  combined  with  fatty  matter,^  suffident  to  neutralize  the 
lime  and  potash,  and  protein  and  gelatin  sufficient  to  soften  the  silica,  a  nice, 
lively  wool,  for  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  contained  in  the  100  parts  of 
grass  we  see  is  small,  so  the  amount  of  lime  must  be  very  small.  But 
another  reference  to  the  table  of  the  analysis  of  grass  gives  but  67  per  cent 
of  fatty  matter,  and  flesh  producing  substance  2.05  per  cent,  consequently 
we  could  not  have  very  soft  wool.    Orchard  grass,  we  find  by  the  table  to 
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oontain  1.59  per  cent  of  eartliy  matter.  This  yields  26.65  per  cent  of 
mlica,  6.82  per  cent  of  lime,  29.52  per  cent,  of  potash,  while  the  table 
gives  94  per  cent  of  feitty  matter,  and  4.06  per  cent  of  flesh  producing 
substance.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  must  be  a  striking  difference  be- 
tween animals  of  the  same  breed  fed  on  Sweet  Scented  Yemal,  and  those 
fed  upon  orchard  grass  The  former  containing  in  the  first  place  nearly  as 
much  earthy  matter  as  the  latter,  and  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  lime, 
while  the  latter  contains  about  one-third  more  &tty  matter,  and  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  flesh  producing  substance.  The  wool  being  very* 
susceptible  to  the  kind  of  food  the  sheep  receives  must  be  very  seriously 
affected  by  either  of  these  grasses,  if  fed  alone.  As  somethiifg  cannot  be 
produced  from  nothing,  Sweet  Scented  Yemal  must  produce  a  very  harsh 
wool,  when  compared  with  that  produced  by  orchard  grass,  which  would 
be  soft  and  mellow. 

We  find  that  white  clover  contains  2.08  per  cent  of  earthy  matter,  and 
this  yields  only  8.68  per  cent  of  silica,  26.41  per  cent  of  lime,  and  14.88 
per  cent  of  potash.  The  analysis  of  the  grass  gives  £9  per  cent  of  fatty 
matter,  and  3.80  per  cent  of  flesh  producing  substance.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  white  clover  would  give  harsh  wool  if  fed  alone — and  so  it  does. 
White  clover's  element  is  a  soil  abundant  in  lime.  It  yields  sweet  mutton, 
but  harsh  wool,  except  counteracted  by  some  other  grass  rich  in  the  other 
elements,  but  deficient  in  lime. 

Another  reference  to  the  table  shows  us  that  Timothy  yields  2.26 
per  cent  of  earthy  matter,  and  this  contains  81.09  per  cent  of  silica,  14.94 
per  cent  of  lime,  and  24.26  per  cent  of  potash;  and  the  table  of 
analysis  gives  1.60  per  cent  of  fatty  matter,  and  4.80  per  cent  of  flesh 
producing  elementa  From  this  it  will  appear  that  timothy  will  give  us  a 
much  softer  wool  than  white  clover.  We  have  already  noticed  the  fact 
that  grasses  are  materially  affected  by  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow,  but 
also  notice  that  the  composition  of  grass  changes  materially  by  age,  so  the 
wool  will  be  effected  by  the  same  kind  of  grass,  fed  at  different  ages. 

In  view  of  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  plants,  on  the  different 
soils  on  which  they  grow,  and  of  the  marked  difference  in  their  composi- 
tion at  different  ages  and  times  of  the  season,  the  neces»ty  of  a  yarie^  of 
feed  will  be  forced  upon  us  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of  the  sheep. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  other  points  which  we 
have  noticed  in  other  articles.  We  have  stated  that  ewes  have  always 
weak  wool,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  be  otherwise,  for  during  the 
period  of  gestation  the  protein  and  gelatin  is  required  to  form  the  future 
lamb;  and  when  she  is  in  milk,  flesh  producing  substances,  fatty  matter, 
and  heat  producing  substances  are  all  heavily  drawn  upon,  and  if  the  lamb 
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18  dropped  very  early  ia  the  season  exoept  the  ewe  reeeives  a  large  supply 
of  food  aboandiDg  in  heat  prodacing  elements,  the  fleeoe  will  be  serioosiT' 
ootted  as  well  as  weak.  Bat  the  lamb  reqairing  bat  a  small  amount  of 
earthy  matter  compared  with  the  other  materials  whieh  it  draws  upon,  ibf^ 
wool  will  be  as  haiBh  as  diough  fed  upon  soil  produt^iig  the  largest  amouat 
of  Hme. 

Old  age  prodaces  hamh,  weak  wool,  beoause  mastaoation  is  deficient^  and 
fiuls  to  prodiice  the  best  edements  for  the  wool,  and  the  system  being  well 

^loaded  with  earthy  matter,  the  greater  part  it  receives  goes  to  the  wooL 
Siokness  must  produce  weak  wool,  for  then  the  material  for  supplying  ii 
with  growth  is  cut  o£^  and  wool  suffers  same  as  anything  else  when  dsie 
supidies  are  stopped. 

We  kam  in  this  oonneetion  why  meadow  hay  produces  such  resnlti. 
For  those  sedges  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  contain  little  nutritive^ 
oil  producing)  or  heat  producing  elements,  yet  aboanding  in  lime«  Hence 
we  do  not  wonder  at  harsh,  ootted,  light  wool,  as  the  result  of  such  feed; 
nor  are  we  surprised  that  more  nutritious  food  should  give  heavier  and  bet- 
ter fleeces.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  noticed  previously  that  a  sheep 
after  being  fed  one  winter  on  meadow  hay,  and  the  following  winter  on 
good  feed,  its  fleece  gained  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  was  worth  Ave  cents 
a  pound  more,  we  now  understand  the  reason  why.  Some  farmers  make 
a  boast  that  they  can  keep  a  few  sheep  through  the  winter  without  any  ad- 
ditional expense,  because  the  sheep  can  be  fed  on  what  the  horses  and  cat- 
tle leave  in  their  racks.  Now  we  have  no  objections  to  raise  agaiust  this 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  leavings  of  the 
horse  or  cattle  is  not  veiy  good,  or  they  would  not  leave  it ;  and  the  sheep 
fed  on  nothing  else  wcruld  suffer  seriously,  and  as  a  matter  of  profit  we 
would  recommend  a  few  more  sheep  kept  than  sufficieoft  for  such  purpose, 
and  these  supplied  with  a  iitde  of  the  best  of  food.  When  we  consider 
that  roots  contain  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  heat  producing  sub> 
stances  and  fatty  matter,  we  ean  readily  understand  why  roots  fed  along 
with  meadow  hay  would  save  the  fleece  from  being  ootted,  though  they 
eould  not  save  it  firom  being  harsh ;  and  if  a  little  oil  cake  was  added  to 
the  feed,  which  contains  about  twenty*siz  per  cent  of  flesh  producing  sub- 
stance, or  any  other  flesh  producing  substance  wl^ich  would  supply  the 
-wooL  with  protein  or  gelatin,  while  its  oily  matter  would  furnish  oil  suffi- 

•  dent  for  the  wool,  but  not^  perhaps,  to  neutralize  all  the  lime,  if  it  did  it 
would  produce  a  soft  and  mellow  wool.  While  an  examination  of  tha 
table  of  analysis  shows  us  what  a  difference  would  be  found  in  two  flocks 
of  sheep,  one  fed  upon  the  best  grasses,  and  another  upon  the  worsts  and 
a  like  difference  would  be  found  in  all  the  other  live  stock,  we  think  it  will 
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alflo  be  easily  underofcood  ia  view  of  the  fiustB  pieemted  bow  different  soils 
afiect  the  character  of  the  wooL 

We  come  next  to  the  oonoiderfttion  of  the  ^ects  prodttoed  upon  wool 
hj  dimate.  We  have  alreadj  called  attention  to  the  effeofs  that  climate 
has  upon  tiie  grasses,  and  tbea  vpon  the  wooL  It  is  a  well  established 
faet,  that  all  animals  have  thin,  coarse  coats  that  inhabit  warm  cli- 
mates, and  die  sheep  is  not  an  exception.  Its  staple  is  thinner  and 
coarser  there  than  in  more  temperate  dimes,  not  requiring  so  thick  a  coy- 
ering  for  protection.  The  Merino  sheep  in  place  of  converting  the  heat 
prodttcing  substances  and  iattj  matter  into  fat^  as  most  animals  do^  con- 
verts them  into  ml,  which  is  simply  fat  in  a  state  of  liqaiftcation,  the  com- 
ponent parts  being  nearly  the  same  in  both  conditions.  The  oily  part  or 
yolk,  however,  does  materially  differ  in  the  different  kinds  of  Merino. 
One  kind  exudes  a  thick,  sticky  yolk,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
gum.  Another  yields  a  limpid  yolk  almost  destitute  of  gum.  When  we 
examine  like  wool  of  the  latter  kind,  raised  in  Mexico,  California,  or  any 
other  country  atuated  in  about  the  same  latitude,  we  find  the  top  of  the 
aCapLe  dry  and  harsh,  whDe  the  lower  part  is  soft  and  oily.  The  sun  liqui- 
fies the  yolk  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  easily  washed  off  by  the  rains  and 
dews.  The  ends  of  the  staples  are  then  left  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of 
ike  sun,  which  extract  the  fixed  dil  of  the  wool,  which  is  also  washed  ofi^ 
and  another  portion  extracted,  the  moisture  aiding  the  operation.  If  the 
wool  is  raised  upon  grass  deficient  in  albuminous  substances  with  a  large 
supply  of  lime— which  is  frequently  the  case  on  wild  uncultivated  lands— 
Hien  the  top  of  the  staple  will  be  hiarsh  indeed. 

The  gummy  yolk  produced  by  the  former  kind,  is  coagulated  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  forms  a  black,  elastic  gum  at  the  end  of  tiie  staple,  which 
being  alike  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  rain,  protects  the  wool 
firom  both,  and  when  the  wod  is  properly  deansed,  if  tiiat  can  be  done 
without  a  liquor  so  strong  of  alkali  as  to  act  upon  the  fixed  oil  of  the  sta- 
ple»  we  shall  have  a  comparatively  soft  wool. 

We  have  already  *on  a  ^mrvious  page  referred  to  com  as  an  oil  produe- 
iBg  lood.  It  oontains  about  eigh^  per  cent  of  fatty  matter.  This,  if  fed 
to  sheep  in  large  quantities,  without  an  admixture  of  feed  rich  in  dbu- 
Miaous  properties^  will  give  us  an  exceedingly  oily  wooL  And  as  horn 
when  heat  is  a|^ied  to  it  gives  out  a  portion  of  its  oil,  leaving  the  hom 
dry  and  brittle,  so  this  kind  of  wool  when  heat  is  applied,  and  partieu- 
larly  when  aided  by  moisture,  parts  witii  its  oil' and  is  rendered  hxrsh  by 
the  losS)  and  particularly  so  when  deficient  in  albuminous  substanoea 
Pereons  are  frequently  very  mudi  deeeived  by  this  class  of  wool ;  they 
iro  deceived  by  the  fiM  dirinkage ;  and  this  dees  not  tell  more  th$ai  half 
Ike  story.    The  first  piooess  in  the  comm  of  nunuAelure  to  which  wool  ^ 
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IB  submitted,  is  washing,  either  with  soap  or  an  alkaline  liquor.  In  this 
process  it  commences  to  part  not  only  with  its  external  oil,  bat  its  oil  of 
compoeitioD,  and  in  drying  its  parts  with  another  portion,  and  the  wool 
reveals  a  harshness  which  oonld  not  be  felt  before,  while  its  shrinkage  is 
fonnd  to  be  yerj  great^  though  it  might  have  previously  been  washed 
npon  the  sheep's  back.  But  this  is  not  the  only  shrinkage.  After  weav- 
ing the  cloth  has  to  be  washed  and  dried,  and  if  woolen  it  has  to  be  fulled 
and  again  washed  and  dried,  then  steamed  and  dried,  and  at  every  process 
partbg  with  oil,  alarming  the  manufacturer  to  find  that  it  takes  such  a  iBXg^ 
amount  of  wool  to  produce  such  a  small' weight  of  cloth,  and  also  to  find 
that  the  cloth  has  a  much  harsher  feeling  than  coarser  wool  raised  upon 
food  rich  in  albuminous  substances.  Farmers  in  the  eastern  States  never 
ought  to  labor  to  produce  such  wool.  It  brings  them  into  competiti<Mi 
with  wool  raised  upon  wilder  lands  than  theirs.  The  Bnglish  fitrmer 
never  tries  to  compete  with  the  wool  raised  upon  the  moors,  but  raises 
upon  his  rich  pastures  wool  as  superior  to  that  raised  upon  IhB  moors  as 
his  lands  excel  in  herbage  the  vegetation  of  the  wild  lands.  Every  per- 
son at  all  conversant  with  manufacturing,  knows  that  old  and  ill  fed  sheep's 
wool  grows  harsher  at  every  stage  in  the  process  of  manufiMJturing,  while 
young  and  well  fed  wool  grows  softer  and  softer.  There  are  a  few  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  softness  and  mellowness  of  the  Saxony  wool 
as  compared  with  the  more  oily  wool  of  the  French  and  Spacush  Merino. 
The  Saxony  wool  is  rich  in  albuminous  substances  and  silica,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  oil  to  neutralize  the  alkalies  and  aid  in  softening  the  whole.  It 
has  not  the  oily,  sticky  feeling  of  the  FreIK^h  or  Spanish  Merino,  yet  its 
fibres  are  more  pliable  and  much  stronger  according  to  their  size.  In  the 
process  of  manufacturing  it  is  continually  improving,  and  no  wools  make 
so  firm  a  piece  of  cloth  or  present  such  a  delicate  softness  to  the  touch. 

The  milder  suns  of  Saxony  have,  no  doubt,  much  to  do  with  producmg 
this  difference :  but  the  difference  of  the  soil,  and  through  the  soil  the 
feed  has  much  more  to  do  with  producii^  this  result  And  while  a  large 
amount  of  wool  raised  in  this  country  may  be  classed  as  oil  made  wool, 
yet  we  are  happy  to  say  there  are  large  quantities  that  can  be  properly 
classed  with  the  best  of  Saxony  and  English  descriptions. 

Many  of  the  English  combing  wools  are  good  specimens  of  that  dass  of 
wool  which  improve  by  working.  Bich  in  the  best  elements  which  pro* 
duce  wool,  with  not  too  much  oil,  the  olive  oil  which  is  used  in  comb* 
ing  prevents  &e  hot  comb  and  moisture  from  extracting  the  fixed  oil, 
while  the  heat  and.moisture  aided  by  the  olive  oil  which  the  Wool  absorbs, 
softens  the  fibres,  and  they  are  drawn  out  smaller  by  working,  and  receive 
a  polish  which  those  who  never  saw  wool  combed  and  smeared  with  olive 
oil  would  aoaioely  believe  wuld  ever  be  imparted  to  it^  while  fewer  would 
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belieye  widtout  making  the  sabjeot  a  special  stadj,  that  the  wool  was  in- 
debted to  the  soil  for  its  property  to  receive  such  a  lustre,  which  it  retains 
through  every  process  of  manufacture;  and  though  it  may  apparently  be 
dulled  in  some  of  the  stages,  yet  the  lustre  obtained  in  the  final  finish,  is 
an  assurance  that  the  first  labor  was  not  in  vain. 

The  washing  of  sheep  before  shearing  is  a  subject  of  much  controvertfy 
at  the  present  time,  the  principal  opponents  of  the  practice  being  the  own- 
ers of  what  is  termed  fancy  stock,  sheep  which  are  noted  for  exceedingly 
heavy  fleeces,  and  to  produce  which  every  effort  which  skill  can  suggest 
is  made,  not  however  to  produce  wool,  but  yolk.  And  were  this  class 
of  sheep  washed  before  shearing,  they  would  lose  much  of  their  reputation 
for  heavy  fleeces,  consequently  they  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  them  from 
being  wet  by  the  slightest  shower^  There  are  others,  however,  who  hon* 
estly  believe  that  washing  sheep  is  a  prolific  source  of  disease,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  it  are  careful  to  shelter  their  sheep  from  rain  storms;  while 
others  who  are  careful  not  to  wash  their  sheep  fi>r  fear  of  causing  disease, 
are  very  careless  about  their  exposure  to  rain,  both  in  the  Spring  and  Fall. 
We  have  heard  it  urged  by  many  as  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  discount  of  26  per  cent,  that  their  wool  would  not  shrink  so 
much,  because  their  sheep  were  out  in  (hot  heavy  rain  storm  which  continued 
for  about  a  week  or  m>,  a  fortnight  before  they  were  sheared.  We  saw  during 
the  cold  rains  of  last  November,  a  large  number  of  sheep  exposed  to  those 
storms  without  any  place  for  shelter — ^their  fleeces  wet  for  near  a  week  at 
a  time.  Now  which  is  the  most  injurious  to  sheep,  to  be  exposed  to  those 
long  storms  in  Spring  and  Fall,  when  the  temperature  is  low,  or  to  wash 
them  on  a  warm  day  in  June  when  their  fleeces  would  be  dry  in  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  operation  ?  Which  would  extract  the  most  heat 
from  the  system,  to  have  their  fleeces  wet  on  a  dry  hot  day,  when  they 
would  dry  rapidly,  or  to  be  wet  for  a  week  at  a  time  by  a  cold  north-east 
storm  7  The  farmers  of  England  always  wash  their  sheep,  and  their  wool 
is  always  dean,  and  we  never  heard  (k  any  thing  serious  growing  out  of 
the  practice,  yet  they  would  not  dry  near  so  rapidly  there  as  they  do 
here. 

Wool  not  washed  upon  the  fleece  will  shrink  on  an  average,  if  long  wool, 
25  per  cent ;  if  Merino,  from  88  per  cent  and  upwards  more  than  if  washed. 
And  it  does  appear  to  us  very  poor  economy  on  the  part  of  somebody  to 
pay  firom  one  to  six  cents  per  pound  for  the  transportation  of  dirt  from  the 
place  of  shearing  the  sheep  to  the  place  of  manufacturing,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  small  amount  of  wool  which  it  sometimes  contains.  But  who  pays 
for  the  transportation  of  the  dirt?  It  would  be  very  onfiur  for  the  pur- 
duymr  and  wearer  of  the  doih  to  pay  for  it;  and  it  would  be  equally  un- 
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fidr  for  the  maaafaotnier  to  bear  the  Qseien  bmden.  l%at  expense  must 
be  borne  by  the  fiu'mer.  Washing  the  sheep  would  prevent  thk  nnneces- 
sary  outlay. 

Some  farmers  who  do  not  wash  their  sheep  waA  their  wool  after  it  is 
sheared.  This  is  called  tub  washing,  and  is  open  to  two  very  serious 
objections  One  is,  the  fiutner  not  being  accustomed  to  seouring  wool,  £re- 
quently  sets  the  grease  into  the  wool  instead  of  waging  it  out,  a  xnisfiMrtune 
which  not  unfrequently  befalls  the  most  proficient  When  this  is  done  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  cleanse  it  properly,  which  if  not  done,  prevents  it 
from  ever  reoeiying  a  good  color.  The  other  is  that  the  washing  being  per- 
formed before  being  sorted,  the  diffident  qualities  are  so  blended  together 
that  it  is  impossible  erei^  to  seps^ate  them  properly.  Not  washing  the  sheep 
is  a  source  of  much  misunderstanding  between  the  j&rmer  and  the  manu- 
facturer— ^the  fiirmer  rarely  understanding  that  wool  is  sulyeet  to  so  large 
a  shrinkage  before  it  is  prepared  for  manufacturing.  It  is  a  rule  with  maaa- 
faoturers  to  discount  long  coarse  wool  26  per  oeni,  and  88  per  owt.  far 
Merino  when  the  sheep  has  not  been  washed,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  near- 
est approximation  to  the  real  shrinkage  which  can  be  reacdied. 

We  saw  in  connection  with  this  subject  a  statement  in  the  Boston,  Oulti- 
yator,  made  by  a  Mr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  West  Boxbury,  that  he  had 
washed  two  unwashed  fleeces  from  two  of  his.  Cols  wold  sheep.  He  says : 
'^He  soaked  them  in  warm,  soft  soap-suds,  washed  them  carefully  and  riased 
them  in  clean  soft  water,  frequently  changing  the  waters  in  the  operation. 
The  wool  was  then  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days,  when  it  was  per- 
fectly dry  aod  white*  The  fieeees  weighed  twenty K>ne  pounds  before  they 
were  deanaed,  and  filkeen  pounds  afterwards.  This  gives  a  shrinkage  of 
28.58  per  cent,  little  more  than  is  generally  disoouiU^  for  this  class  of  un- 
washed wool,  while  it  generally  shrinks  25  per  cent  after  being  washed  on 
the  sheep,  which  in  Mr.  Andrews'  experiment  ought  to  have  given  43.75 
peir  cent  But  a  few  questions  arise  in  connectioii  with  this  experiment 
Did  Mr.  Andrews  scour  his  wool  dean,  or  did  he  set  the  grease  ?  Did  he 
make  a  fair  average  selectioii  from  his  fleeces?  Or  were  they  from  old 
ewes?  If  so,  the  shrink  would  be  small,  which  the  poorness  of  the  wool 
would  counter-balance.  Or  were  they  poorly  &d  sheep  ?  If  that  was  the 
case  we  should  not  expect  a  Yery  heavy  idirinkage.  The  average  shrink- 
age of  26  per  cent  is  for  average  fed  and  for  sheep  of  an  average  age.  If 
the  result  of  Mr.  Andrews'  experiment  is  a  &ir  test  of  his  flock,  it  would 
certainly  be  greatly  in  his  £ftvor  to  wash  his  sheep.  But  there  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally  with  regard  to  the  shrink- 
age of  wool  after  it  has  been  washed  upon  the  sheep.  We  find  in  the 
Wool  Grower  an  article  on  this  subject  by  correspondent  <'B."    Be  says 
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^That  the  average  of  Ohio  waahed  wools  (waslied  on  tlia  sbeep)  is  85  per 
eent,  while  the  aggr^ate  productiou  of  other  States  will  be  in  excess  of 
iheir  amount  about  5  per  oent. ;  that  when  the  wool  grower  gets  sevenlj 
cents  per  pound  for  his  wool,  he  in  fact  gets  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents  for 
dean  wooL  The  editor  of  that  paper  says :  "We  suppose  our  correspond- 
ent means  to  say  that  when  the  manufacturer  buys  unwashed  wool  at  sey*- 
enty  cents,  he  really  pays  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents ;  and  asks  the  ques^ 
iioD,  if  the  farmer  idioukl  properly  clean  his  wool  would  the  manufacturer 
pay  him  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents  per  pound  7  Correspondeot  *'  B,"  doe^ 
not  mean  unwashed  wool,  but  wool  well  washed  upon  the  sheep.  For  there 
is  not  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  whose  wool,  if  well  washed  up- 
on the  sheep,  does  not  average  a  shrinkage  of  over  85  per  cent,  every 
year. 

"  We  do  not  say  he  will  not  have  lots  that  will  notshrink  less  than  that, 
yet  we  know  he  will  have  much  that  will  shrink  more.  We  know  of 
scoured  wool  which  was  well  washed  upon  the  sheep,  which  shrunk  44  per 
eent ;  some  very  clean  light  Cotswold  and  Leicester  wliich  shrunk  20  per 
eent  after  being  washed  upon  the  sheep,  and  well  taged ;  wool  that  was 
not  washed  upon  the  sheep,  which  shrunk  76.6  per  cent  This  was  from 
fiincy  stock  raised  in  Vermont  Is  it  correct  to  apply  the  term  wool  to  such 
stock?  If  the  less  proportion  is  always  contained  in  the  greater,  ought  it 
not  to  be  called  grease?  We  know  of  scoured  wool  that  shrunk  66  per 
cent ;  but  we  have  no  recollection  of  unwashed  wool  that  shrunk  less  than 
40  per  cent'* 

These  things  must  be  and  are  considered  by  those  who  buy  wool ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  ott  repeated  assertion  of  some  of  those  who  do  not  wash 
their  wool,  that  they  obtain  within  five  or  ten  cents  per  pound  as  much  as 
their  neighbor  who  does  not  half  wash  his  wool,  yet  they  do  not  obtain  as 
much  as  their  neighbor  who  washes  his  wool  well,  by  88  per  cent  if  their 
sheep  are  Merinos.  The  only  way  to  settle  this  disputed  point  is  for  the 
farmers  to  wash  their  sbeep  well,  and  then  they  will  have  done  paying  a 
high  price  for  the  taansportation  of  dirt 

No  class  of  sheep  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  effects  of  good  feed  and  care* 
fnl  breeding  as  the  improved  Southdown.  The  original  breed  having  been 
raised  from  time  immemorial  upon  a  low  range  of  chalky  hills,  running 
parallel  with  a  part  of  the  southern  shore  of  England,  the  greater  part  be- 
ing in  the  county  of  Sossex.  These  are  called  the  Sonthdowns.  They  are 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  in  breadth — the 
highest  point  being  about  eight  hundred  and  fifky  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  the  grass  short,  but  v^ry  sweet 

The  valleys  among  the  Downs  were  once  almost  as  barren  as  the  hilb 
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themselves,  but  by  cnltiyation  have  been  rendered  exceedingly  fertOe,  to 
effect  which  the  sheep  has  rendered  considerable  aid,  pastured  upon  the 
hills  by  day,  and  folded  upon  the  arable  lands  by  night,  which  it  enridied 
with  its  manure,  and  received  a  recompense  in  artificial  food  raised  fi>r  that 
purpose,  such  as  rye,  grass,  tares,  clover  and  rape ;  and  in  the  Spring  fire* 
quently  turned  upon  the  yoxmg  rye ;  in  the  Winter  they  are  fed  with  a 
good  supply  of  turnips.  Thus,  while  they  have  aided  in  changing  the  char* 
acter  of  their  feed,  that  feed  has  aided  in  changing  their  character  and  iha 
character  of  their  fleece. 

When  Mr.  John  EUman,  of  Lewis,  in  the  countf  of  Sussex,  England, 
commenced  improving  this  breed,  and  who  succeeded  as  well  as  any  per- 
son  ever  succeeded  in  any  undertaking,  and  who  has  transmitted  the  great 
secret  of  his  success  to  all  desirous  of  profiting  by  it,  that  success  consisted 
in  strictly  obeying  the  laws  of  physiology. 

The  breed  at  the  commencement  of  his  labors  is  described  as  having 
light  fore  quarters,  narrow  chests,  long  necks,  flat  ribs  and  long  limbs. 
The  length  of  the  staple  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches ;  the  fleece 
did  not  weigh  over  two  pounds;  the  wool,  though  comparatively  fine,  was 
furzy,  harsh  and  brittle,  and  was  used  for  cardiug  only,  yet  poinessed  but 
poor  felting  properties,  and  belonged  strictly  to  the  short  wooled  class  of 
sheep.  The  wethers,  which  could  not  be  fatted  before  they  were  trom^ 
three  to  four  years  old,  when  fat  weighed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds 
per  quarter.  This  description  must  not  be  received  strictly  as  a  matter  of 
history,  for  such  a  class  of  sheep  yet  exists  upon  its  native  hills,  owned 
by  poor,  shiftless  fiurmers,  who  can  not  afford  them  better  food  than  the 
unimproved  hilla  afford,  and  whose  consciences  would  not  allow  them  to 
step  out  of  that  path  their  forefathers  trod  before  them.  Mr.  Ellman,  his 
compeers  and  sueoessors,  by  paying  strict  attention  to  breeding,  selecting 
those  ewes  for  stock  purposes  which  were  furthest  removed  from  the  kind 
described,  obtaining  the  best  rams  of  the  same  breed  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  by  never  breeding  fipom  ewes  after  they  were  four  or  five  years  old, 
they  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the  colored  fiice  and  logs,  these  being  now  its 
greatest  defects,  and  mark  its  origin.  If  the  sheep  are  kept  till  too  old, 
these  colored  hairs  find  their  way  into  the  body.  We  have  in  our  care  an 
old  ewe's  fleece  which  is  full  of  kemps,  but  they  are  not  white,  as  in  the 
white-fiiced  and  white-legged  sheep,  but  brown.  The  gentlemen  who  were 
engaged  in  improving  their  stock,  in  addition  to  the  care  bestowed  in  breed- 
ing, bestowed  an  equal  care  in  improving  their  lands,  and  with  the  im- 
proved feed  succeeded  in  greatly  increasing  the  size  of  the  fore  quarters,  the 
widening  and  deepening  the  chest,  obtaining  greater  width  of  back  and  loin, 
while  the  ribs  were  more  curved,  the  trunk  became  more  symmetrical,  and 
ihebody  has  become  larger,  or  the  limbs  smaller  in  relation  to  ealch  other.. 
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The  wethers  are  Tisoallj  fatted  at  the  coadiisioii  of  their  second  year; 
ihongh  in  some  of  their  b^  flooks  the j  are  often  ready  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  their  average  weight  being  fix>m  twenty-five  to  forty  pounds  per 
quarter.  A  Mr.  Grantham  exhibited  a  pen  of  three  Soathdowns  at  the 
show  of  the  Smithfield  Olnb,  in  1886,  one  of  them  weighing  283  pounds, 
a  seoond  286  pounds,  and  a  third  294  pounds. 

While  the  carcass  has  been  thus  largely  increased,  and  early  maturity  so 
wonderfully  produced,  the  improvement  of  the  fleece  has  been  equally 
successful.  The  length  of  the  staple  of  those  kept  upon  the  improved 
farms  of  the  Downs  has  increased  to  three  inches,  the  weight  of  fleece  to 
three  pounds,  while  the  fleeces  of  those  raised  upon  the  more  fertile  fields 
of  the  lowlands  have  attained  four  pounds  and  over,  and  the  length  of  the 
staple  reached  four  inche&  This  has  been  accomplished  without  the  intro- 
duction of  any  other  breed. 

Jonas  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Cambridgeshire,  who  never  made  a  cross  with  any 
other  breed,  but  by  a  careftil  selection  of  his  ewes  from  the  best  flocks  in 
the  kingdom,  and  retaining  none  but  the  best  of  their  progeny,  and  select* 
ing  the  best  bucks  from  the  best  flocks  in  the  country,  improved  the  breed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  average  weight  of  his  fleeces  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  sheep  each  season,  was  about  eight  pounds.  The 
quality  of  the  wool  has  been  greatly  improved  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
been  increased  in  quantity.  It  has  lost  mach  of  its  harshness,  and  has  in- 
creased in  sofmess  and  pliability.  It  can  no  longer  be  called  a  short,  furzy 
wool,  but  the  improved  breed  can  take  their  place  among  the  best  Englid^ 
cqmbing  breeds,  not  for  producmg  warp  wool,  but  fbr  producing  the  best  of 
filling.  Though  not  belonging  strictly  to  the  long-wooled  dass  of  sheep, 
the  place  of  the  improved  breed  is  not  with  the  short-wooled  class.  We 
noticed  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman^  of  December  6th,  1868,  some  re- 
marks upon  this  subject)  in  connection  with  a  letter  fit>m  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  compelled,  as  one  of  a  committee  at  an  agricultural  show,  to  class 
Southdowns  with  Cotswolds,  thus  ranking  it  with  a  firet  class  long-wooled 
broed.  The  editor  of  that  paper,  however,  is  equally  at  &ult  in  endeavor- 
ing to  force  it  back  to  the  short-wooled  class,  whero  Professor  Lowe  found 
it^  and  where  he  left  it^  although  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  improved  breed 
had  ceased  to  be  a  short-wooled  sheep. 

The  term  short-wooled,  was  first  applied  to  those  sheep  whose  fleeces 
were  only  fit  for  carding,  and  long-wooled  to  those  which  were  used  for 
combing  only.  At  that  time  it  was  not  considered  possible  to  comb  wool 
whose  staple  was  shorter  than  four  inches ;  and  it  was  thought  equally  im* 
possible  to  card  any  thing  longer  than  two  inches;  and  the  sorter  of  long- 
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wools  at  that  time  was  lequired  to  oat  down  with  his  sheais  all  skirtrngs 
longer  than  that^  to  the  required  shortness.  Sinoe  then  Saxony  and  Merino 
wools  have  been  combed  whose  staples  were  not  more  than  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  wool  four  inches  in  length  is  considered  good  carding 
wooL  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  old  oUssification  of  breeds  has  been  rexx- 
dered  of  little  practical  value;  for,  according  to  that  dassification  Saxonjand 
Merino  are  both  classed  as  short  wool,  yet  large  quantities  of  both  are  pro* 
duoed,  which  are  good  combing.  The  Southdown  ought  to  be  classed  as 
a  middle-wooled  sheep,  which  is  its  proper  place,  yet  it  never  oug^t  to  be 
brought  into  competition  with  either  Gotswolds,  Leicesters,  or  Oxford 
Downs,  or  any  of  the  old  styled  long  wooled  sheep;  neither  should  Sax- 
ony or  short-wooled  Merino  be  brought  into  competition  with  the  long- 
wooled  Merino.  But  probably  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  a  very  close 
classification  of  sheep  at  our  cattle  shows ;  if  it  has,  then  they  ought  to  be 
classed  according  to  different  breeds,  and  different  varieties  of  the  same 
breed.  But  as  they  are  now  classed,  it  would  be  as  proper  to  class  a  tho- 
roughbred horse  and  a  Clyesdale  horse  together  as  a  Southdown  sheep  and 
a  GotBwold. 

The  history  of  the  improvement  of  this  breed  of  sheep  teaches  us  some 
important  lessons.  One  is  that  the  improvement  of  land  and  of  stock  are 
inseparable.  Another  is  that  whoever  would  succeed  in  sheep  husbandry, 
'  and  particularly  of  Southdowns,  must  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
ewes,  their  rams,  and  of  the  age  at  which  they  cease  breeding ;  they  must 
avoid  breeding  from  all  stock  whose  form  leads  towards  the  old  unim- 
proved, but  select  those  which  exhibit  the  best  points  of  the  improved 
breed.  Neither  must  they  be  sparing  in  the  amoimt  or  in  the  character  of 
their  food ;  if  they  are  heedless  about  these  things,  they  may  expect  to  see  the 
Southdown,  with  all  its  present  acquired  valuable  characteristics,  go  back,  not 
by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  but  by  rapid  strides,  to  the  place 
it  occupied  a  hundred  years  sgo,  before  Mr.  EUman  commenced  his  im- 
provement, and  before  the  valleys  of  the  Downs  were  rendered  sufficiently 
fertile  to  afford  superior  food  to  the  short  grass  of  the  sandy  hills. 

In  the  county  of  Gloucester,  England,  running  parallel  with  the  rivers 
Avon  aud  Severn,  are  a  range  of  limestone  hills  about  fifty-four  miles  long, 
and  in  some  parts  eight  miles  broad,  the  highest  point  being  about  1184 
feet  above  the  sea  level  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam.  Upon  these  hills  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  raised  a  class  of  sheep  called  Cotswolds,  to 
which  the  hills  owe  their  name,  and  from  these  hills  the  sheep  derive  theirs. 
For  in  ancient  times  the  sheep  were  kept  during  the  night  in  large  bouses, 
capable  of  containing  from  one  to  five  hundred.  These  houses  were  called 
eots,  or  cotes,  in  which  the  sheep  were  sheltered  to  protect  them  from 
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iroly-e&    Would  ot  wold  aigaifles  ^  bamm  hUl-4h6  eotapQUnd  wt»d  meaa- 
ing  fiheep  folds  on  banren  kiU& 

Around  sheep  bearing  this  saine^  tradition  and  histojy  have  endeavored 
to  weave  a  olassic  wreath.  William  OanJ^en,  a  .Latin  wxil^,  in  his  Britan* 
Ida,  pabliahed  in»  1668,  says  of  these  hills:  '^They  feed; in  large- numbeni 
'  flocks  of  sheep,  long-necked  alid  aquareof  balk  and  bone,  by  reason,  as  is 
commonly  thoaght,  of  the  weally-  and  hilly  situation  of  their  pasturage, 
whose  wool  being. most  fine  and  s^  is  Ij^ld  in  passing  great  account 
amongst  >all  na&)ns."  John  Stowe,  anot^  w;it^  of  the.sixt^enth  cen«> 
tory,  .sayi  in  his  ehronides,  that  in  $iie  yetii?  1464,.  '*  ^^wsjd  the  lY.,  con- 
doded  an  amnesty  and  league  widaiKiDg  Hestry  of  GaiitUe,  a$d  John,  King 
of  ArBgd%  at  the  ooncliiding  whereof  he  granted  liocpee  for  oertain  Oots- 
wold  sheep  to  be  transported  into  the  eonntry:  of  Spaia,  which  have  there 
einoe  migntily  increased  and  mulupUed  to  the  SpaQish  j^rofit,  as  it  19  said." 
Some  writers  have  been  so.ezodedtnglj  vain  as  to  asaertjthat this  ippoita- 
tion  was  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  Merino*  Miehael  SiaytQA,  in  H«  Foly- 
olbioo,  pvblidiBd  in  1618,  ,ooutKasts  the  rich,  fleeces  of  jUie  Oqrtswolds  with 
those  of  the  Byelaad  flocks^  raised  in  the  vicinity- of  SsiTum  aiid.  Leomin- 
ster^ and  though  for  fineness  iw  yields  the  p^m  to  the  Ryeland,  be  daims 
for  the  Coiawold  the  heavier  fleeoe. 

^'T'  wbom  Saram'fl  plalne  giv«8  place  thoagb  fanoMfor  itsfloeki^ 
Tet  hardly  doth  she  tythe  oar  Cotswold's  wealthy  Idofcal* 
.  ThoHgh  Lemsler  him  exceed  in  floeneep  of  her  par, 
Tet  quite  he  pats  her  downe  for  his  abundjint  store." 

Adam  Speed,  writipg  in  1628,  describes  the  wool  of  the  Cptswold  sheep 
as  similar  to  thatof  Byeland:  ^*  Id  Herefordshire,  especially  about  Lemp- 
ster,  and  on  those  famous  hiils  ciiJlfd  Cotswold  hills,  sheep  are  fed  which 
produce  a  singular  good  wool,  which  for  fineness  comes^very  near  to  that 
of  Spain,  for  &om  it  a  thread  may  be  drawn  as  &ne  as  silk*" 

The  comparing  the  breed  of  sheep  that  at  that  time  was  raised  upon  the 
Ciotswdd  hills  with  the  By  eland  breed,  is  all  yfp  know  of  it  at  the  present 
.  day.  The  Byeland  was  odc  of  tbe  smallest  aud  finest  wooled  sheep  in 
England.  And  when  we  coosidt^r  tb»t  at  that  period  the  Cotswold  hills 
were  bleak  and  barren  wastes,  we  are  certain  that  a  sheep  as  large  as  the 
present  breed  ooold  not  subset  there.  But  when  ov  how  this  small  breed 
became  extinct  upon  these  hills  wts  know  not,  nocd^weknow  from  whence 
came  .the.  large  breed  that  now  occupies  its  place  and. -bears  itsm^onei 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  tbe  large  breed  had  been  prodtfc^d  iiom  the 
small  one  fay  careful  breeding  and  fleeding.  Bat  the  ehajracteis  of  the 
former  and  present  breed  preveut  us  from  arhviugAt  sueh  aceuclusiony 
and  a  traditionary  belief  exists  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  these  hills  that 
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the  modem  breed  is  not  the  Qriginal  noe  of  the  Cotswold  hiUa  For 
though  Camden  describes  the  andent  breed  as  being  squaie  of  bulk  and 
boiiCi  this  mnst  be  taken  as  compared  with  the  small  sunonnding  breeds. 

The  most  reasonable  theoiy  is  that  when  they  began  to  endose  and  onl- 
liyate  the  hills^  a  larger  breed  was  introdneed,  whichi  in  some  instawcq^ 
was  crossed  with  the  small  breed;  in  other  cases  the  smaller  breed  was 
withdrawn  or  killed  off,  and  the  large  one  took  its  place.  This  change  in 
all  pVobability  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  although  Speed 
writing  about  this  period,  describes  a  fine  wooled  breed,  similar  to  the  Bye- 
land.  Markham  describes  a  long  wooled  breed  upon  these  hills.  This 
point  is  well  established  that  when  the  hills  were  barren  a  small  breed  of 
dieep  was  kept,  and  increase  of  size  and  improrement  of  breed  kept  ezaoi 
step  with  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the  long  wooled  breed 
has  undergone  a  great  change  within  a  ocMnparatiTely  recent  period. 
Formerly  tiiey  were  described  as  a  very  large,  coarse,  long-legged  flat-rib- 
bed variety,  light  in  the  forequarteis,  shearing  a  long,  heavy,  ooane  fleece 
of  wool  They  were  hardy,  prolific  breeders,  and  ci^ital  nurses,  yet  deft- 
dent  in  early  maturity,  and  not  possessing  very  good  fisktiening  quditiesL 
They  were  not  &d  upon  the  hills  where  they  were  raised,  the  herbage 
being  insuffident^  but  the  wethers  when  two  and  three  years  old,  woe  add 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  Thames,  where  they  were  fitttened  at 
about  four  years  of  age. 

But  the  improved  tillage  of  the  hills,  the  production  of  vetches,  artificial 
grasses,  among  which  sainfoin  and  the  dovers  form  no  small  parti  and  the 
production  of  roots,  and  the  improvement  of  ike  breed  has  changed  to  a 
great  extent  its  character.  The  forequarters  are  now  much  laif^er,  and 
their  ribs  more  rounded,  their  back  and  loins  much  broader,  and  dtogedier 
they  are  much  better  built  than  the  old  breed,  but  are  not  now  remarkable 
ior  a  very  fine  form;  their  hindquarters  are  large,  and  when  fiit  they  cany 
a  large  portion  of  it  upon  their  rumps.  • 

These  hiUs  now  fitt  all  the  sheep  tiiey  raise,  and  that  number  is  greatly 
increased.  Now  the  wethers  are  brought  fat  to  market  at  twdve  and  four- 
teen months  old,  weighing  firom  fifteen  to  twenty 4bur  pounds  per  quarter, 
and  at  a  year  and  a  half  and  two  years  old  they  weigh  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  five  pounds  per  quarter.  The  medium  weight  of  their  fieeces  ia 
firom  seven  to  dght  pounds,  the  length  of  staple  firom  six  to  dght  inches. 
This,  however,  will  be  regulated  by  the  feed-»better  the  feed  the  longer 
Hie  staple,  heavier  the  fleece  and  mdlower  the  wooL 

The  rams  sometunes  reach  near  four  hundred  pounds,  and  shear  thirteen 
er  fourteen  pounds  of  washed  wool    Good  ewes  will  ocoadonally  wdgh 
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two  handred  pounds,  and  ihear  twelre  pounds  of  wool  The  staple  oi 
some  yeariing  bucks  willtneasuxe  fixxm  twelve  to  fifteen  inches. 

The  Cotswolds  nmk  among  tiie  fint  of  the  long  wooled  and  mnttpa 
sheep.  Their  wool  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  ooanier  kinda 
of  worsteds,  tiiough  in  England  the  wool  sheared  from  well  fed  sh^p  is 
used  in  the  production  of  a  medium  dass  of  goods. 

Mr.  Hint,  in  his  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Sodetr,  says :  ^^  They  excel  most  other  breeds  ip  a  oombbation  of  weight 
of  oaroasB,  wool,  and  quality.  The  pxominent  points  of  those  at  the  fur 
were  the  bioad,  straight  back,  fine  neck  and  shouldezsi  and  great  length  of 
quarter.  Asan  instance  o£  the  prices  which  this  popular  breed  brings  in 
BiBgland,  it  may  be  mentioned  l^t  in  1861  thirlgr*fiye  rams  sold  at  an 
aTerage  of  o^ar  $172  each." 

He  further  says:  ^'ThejtJXhhd  the  large Jbntopmih  There 

are  breedero  in  this  countKy  who  say  that  the  Ibretop  is  not  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  breed;  but  the  want  of  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence 
of  some  other  breed.  The  pure  Inreed  may  be  ftartber  described  as  haying 
a  long  andraiher  thin  head,  face  and  legs  white,  the  ears  wide  but  not 
thin,  and  without  wool  The  wool  oomes  down  to  the  knee  and  hock, 
and  oorers  the  nedc  and  chops. 

This  breed  affords  us  another  very  striking  instance  of  the  benefits 
arising  fitom  good  feed  and  good  care^-the  return  is  a  good  supply  of  first 
class  mutton  at  a  yery  early  age,  and  a  good  heavy  fleece ;  and  if  the  Eng* 
fish  fanner  can  make  such  impioyements  in  stock,  and  upon  land  which, 
he  does  not  own,  and  make  money,  what  ought  the  Amerioan  fiinner  to  do 
who  owns  his  own  land  and  obtains  as  good  a  price  for  his  wool  as  the 
English  &rmer,  and  to^y  reodyes  twenty-five  oenti  per  pound  more  than 
is  paid  in  Engljand.for  the  same  kind? 


THE  BREEDINO  OP  THE  NBGBETTI  SHEEP  AND  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS FOB  THE  BBEEDINO  OF  SHEEP  IN  MEGHLEN- 
BUBG.      » 

BY  W.  SBTTKGAST, 
TRANSLATED  BT  /OHN  H.  KLIPPART. 

The  breeding  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  Mechlenbutg  has  lately  attracted 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  &r  and  near,  who  are  observing  the  so-called 
'^  contention  for  the  golden  fleece,"  in  which  the  Agricultural  Advertiser 
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of  the  Berlin  BankiBg  and  Commeraal  News  Was  ihe  ohief  partudpaaL 
Yet  many  idio  bave  lead  the  animated  artaeles  -puUiahed  in  the  above 
named  paper,  may  have  been  nnaUe  to  determitte  whe^er  the  one  or  the 
oih^  of  the  Tiewa  preaented  be  the  oosrect  one,  for  the  aimple  reason  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  eatablisfammti  for  the  breeduq;  ol  aheep  iat 
Mechlenbnrg,  based  apon  their  own  obserrations.  Party  ooDjtaitionfly  ia 
which,  as  in  the  aboTo  named  diBeiuaionb,  the  leadem  are  justifiable  in 
always  keeping  an  eye  npon  their  own  priTSte  interest,  render  it  diiBciilt 
to  those  not  immediately  interested,  to  derive  any  information  from  an  un- 
prejudiced judgment  in  regard  to  the  snbjeet  of  oontvovm^,  and  to  deeida 
on  the  correctness  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  views  peessoted. 

It  is  known  that  this  discussion,  which  became  animated  on  acoonnt  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  which  was  at  last  setied  rather  than 
brought  to  a  final  decision,  by  the  soothing  wicnrds  of  Ub.  MentEsel,  tamed 
upon  vital  questions,  in  which  the  development  and  fiiture  condition  of  Aa 
breeding  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  Germany  were  involved,  namely  nrhethei»- 
in  general,  the  Escurial  (Electoral)  race  be  preferable  to  the  Negretti  race, 
or  vice  versa;  and  whether,  in  particular,  the  breeding  and  keeping  <^  A» 
Kegretti  sheep  in  Mechleoibuf]^  furnish  larger  net  profits  than  the  breeding^ 
of  riieep  in  Silesia  and  those  regions  where  the  breeders  in  this  branob 
have  adopted  the  same  or  a  similar  method,  as  in  Silesia. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  many  yeara  in  the  breeding  of  Ihe  Merino 
sheep,  and  on  the  yearly  ezounrioas  in  eompaoy  with  my  pupils,  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  breeding  in 
different  regions^  yet  the  establishments  for  the  breeding  of  she^  in  Mech« 
lenburg  were  unknown  to  me.  Of  course  I  had  now  and  then  seen  backs 
and  ewes  from  that  coontiy,  but  I  knew  that  the  state  of  the  sheep  bieed*^ 
ing  in  any  country  cannot  be  determined  acooiding  to  the  properties  exhib- 
ited by  such  individual  specimens. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  I  made  «[i  excursion  with  several  of  my  pupils, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  different  establishments  for  sheep  breeding, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  it  in  Meeh- 
lenburg,  and,  from  my  own  observations,  to  approximate  to  a  solu^n  of 
the  above  question — ^whether  and  how  far  the  method  of  breeding  in  that 
country  might  Aimish  some  material  for  improvement  in  other  countries. 

In  venturing  to  state  the  impressions  I  received,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  methods  adopted  by  prominent  breeders,  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  my  task;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  agricultural  public  in  general,  and  in  particular,  those  men  who 
are  immediately  concerned  in  these  communications,  will  prove  forbear- 
ing and  unbiased  critics.    Although  I  believe  to  have  kept  myself  aloof 
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of  any  party  views  and  prejndioe,  jet  some  breeders  of  sheep,  having 
observed,  with  deepest  interest,  the  different  methods  of  prodaciog  wool^ 
and  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ezpedienoy  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  will  hardly  be  able  to  examine  into  the  subject^  unbiassed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  their  present  views  from  reflecting  upon  the  new  pic- 
tare  presented  to  them.  Thus,  without  showing  it  myself,  the  same  may 
have  happened  to  me  in  making  my  observations  and  drawing  conclusions 
therefrom.  From  this  point  of  view  I  would  ask  the  gentle  reader  to  re- 
eeive  the  following  statements  of  the  corrections  of  wfaidi  I  have  convinced 
myself.  My  pen  shall  never  be  governed  by  that  anxious  precautioUi 
which,  in  treating  on  similar  themes,  contents  itself  with  allusions,  speaks 
by  omissions,  and  presumes  the  ability  in  the  reader  of  interpolating  be- 
tween the  lines ;  but  suifice  it  to  say,  l^t  I  speak  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
subject  itself  and  that  this  alone  could  induce  me  to  name  persons. 

To  obtain  information  on  the  conditions  of  a  very  extensive  branch  of 
the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  in  a  foreign  country,  by  sojouitiing  in  i^ 
and  to  avoid  errors  in  attemptmg  to  arrive  at  conclusions  applicable  to  the 
whole  from  what  is  seen  here  and  there,  And  thereby  to  obtain  a  general 
Vi6w  of  such  a  vast  range  of  efforts  made  for  various  purposes,  is  surely 
Bo  easy  task.  To  mention  this  difficulty  also,  seems  not  superflaous  in 
discussing  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  in  which  the  most 
different  interests  are  concerned,  and  in  this  connection  I  will  admit  that 
on  my  excursion  to  Mechlenburg,'  many  things  may  have  escaped  my 
notice  which  it  would  have  been  proper  to  take  into  consideration  in  form- 
ing a  general  review.  If  this  should  be  the  ease,  I  would  ask  the  more 
initiated  ones  for  a  correction  of  my  views,  provided|  that  it  be  done  for 
no  party  purpose& 

Even  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  flocks  of  that  country  show  the  mood- 
Teetness  of  the  opinion  prevailing  abroad,  that  the  Merino  sheep  there  are 
ihe  product  of  the  same  method  of  breeding,  and  that  the  animals  in  the 
various  flocks,  which  are  comprised  in  the  brief  term  of  '<  Mechlenburg 
Kegrettis,"  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  their  essential,  characteristib 
properties.  This  supposition  is  still  more  erroneous  than  the  term  ^  Sile*- 
ian  Merino  sheep,"  frequency  comjtrislng  elements  essentially  differrat 
Such  a  commixion  of  the  Mechlenburg  Merino  dieep  in  the  above  stated 
eense  is  unjustifiable,  as  may  easily  be  shown.  There  are  two  breeds 
which  are  distinguished  very  readily  by  inspecting  the  establishments  in 
question,  and  which  furnish  very  different  issues.  But  the  easiest  way  of 
discerning  and  chaiacteriong  tiiem  may  be  by  inspecting  the  representa- 
tives of  both  those  breeds,  the  stock  establishments,  which  take  the  lead* 
and  by  furnishing  the  animals  for  breeding  from  amongst  their  own  or 
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filial  flocks,  exert  a  deciding  influence  upon  the  great  maas  of  the  leas  inde- 
*pendent  eatabliahments.    Then  we  meet  with  the  stock  establishment  of 
Baldebuck,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Bueckebuig,  as  the  most  prominent 
representative  of  the  one  breed,  while  the  other  ))reed  is  represented  by 
sereral  famous  stock  establishnfentS|  among  which  I  will  name  those  of 
Passow,  Weisin,  and  Lenshow.    Here  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  several 
flocks  in  Pomerania  are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  above 
named  establishments,  and  are  placed  as  Mechlenburg  Negrettis  in  the 
same  category  with  the  above,  as  if  they  belonged  to  that  country.    There 
is  no  objection  to  this,  if  descent  and  breed  are  the  same ;  but  if  it  is  a 
question  of  country  as  to  which  the  glory  of  possessing  such  herds  belongsi 
we  must  reclaim  them  as  purely  Prussian,    Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  flocks  of  Kenzlin,  Sarow,*  Klempenow,  and  others. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  what  Mechlenburg  may  furnish  to 
other  countries  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep,  the 
first  thing  will  be  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  two  breeds  or  their 
representatives  in  that  country.  But  before  entering  upon  a  description 
of  this  kind,  I  deem  it  nece^saiy  to  premise  some  remarks  on  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  I  shall  express  my  views  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  a 
flock  in  the  most  precis  terms  in  order  to  make  it  comprehensible  to 
others. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  sheep,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  separately  the  varioos  properties  on  which  the  worth  of  the  ani« 
mal  depends,  and  to  determine  their  value*  The  same  method  is  to  be 
adopted  in  valuing  whole  flocks,  for  in  this  case  a  number  of  animals  are 
to  be  examined,  the  correct  average  ratio  of  their  several  properties  is  to 
be  found,  and  their  own  worth  and  that  of  the  whole  flock  are  to  be  com- 
puted accordingly. 

The  properties  constituting  the  value  of  a  sheep  which  shall  prove 
profitable,  primarily,  by  its  wool,  and,  secondarily,  by  its  flesh,  either  be- 
long to  its  stature  and  bodily  development^  or  are  connected  widi  the  cover 
of  its  skin,  the  wool  The  superiority  of  bodily  development  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  because  it  constitutes  the  extension  of  the  wool  field,  but 
also  because  it  invigorates  the  constitution  of  Uie  animal,  influences  its 
worth  for  breeding,  and,  finally,  exhances  the  value  of  the  sheep  by  the 
larger  quantity  of  meat  But  the  worth  of  wool  also  depends  on  its  many 
different  properties;  and  to  determine  them  all  with  regard  to  the  stature 
of  the  animal,  by  a  correct  description,  and  to  depict  clearly  the  natuml 
relation  of  these  properties  to  each  other— this  is  the  task  of  him  who  un- 
dertakes to  render  a  judgment  upon  a  flock  of  sheep, 

*  The  Sarow  flock  has  lately  been  remoYed  to  Meohlenbarg. 
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In  order  to  meet  these  points,  I  have  found  it  oonvenient  to  deeignate 
the  properties  of  an  ideal  Merino  aheep,  coUectiyelyi  by  the  number  100. 
This  IB  made  up  bjr 

L    stature.    (NonBala!ee«Ddform,beMty  of  the  head,  stroDg  and  well^t  legs).  20 

n.    RiohneBB  In  wooL    (Length,  oloaenew,  deudt^,  and  growth) 20 

in.  *Power  and  oharaoter.    (Strength  of  wool,  decidedly  normal,  clearly  developed 

oorling,  nerve) , 20 

IV.    NolriUty.    (Normal  staple,  of  great  density,  yet  eadly  divisible) 20 

T.    Fineness.    (TrathftdnesB  of  the  wool  fibre,  and  equality  of  wool) 20 

Total "lOO 

An  examination  of  an  establishment  for  the  breeding  of  sheep,  accord- 
ing to  this  scale,  must  show  how  near  it  approximates  the  culmination  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  breeding  in  regard  to  the  various  properties 
of  the  animals  and  of  the  whole  flock,  and  what  station  it  occupies  on  the 
field  of  the  breeding  of  sheep,  the  chief  aim  of  which  is  the  production 
of  Merino  wooL 

By  this  scale  for  measuring  the  value  of  sheep,  the  above  named  Mech- 
lenburg  stock  establishment  at  Boldebuckmay  be  characterized  as  follows: 

I.    Statore IJB 

II.    Biohnessin  wool , 18 

m.    (Character 12 

IV.  NoMUty 8 

V.    Fineness  and  quality 8 

Total ^ 

This  number  will  also  approximately  designate  the  condition  of  other 
Mechlentiurg  establishments  where  the  breed  is  governed  by  employing 
bucks  firom  Boldebuck,  at  least  I  was  informed  so  there,  and  found  it  true 
by  examining  several  flocks  of  ibis  category.  As  an  instance,  I  mention 
^e  model  and  remarkable  establishment  of  Mr.  Kortruem,  at  Jena. 

L  Statore 18 

IL  Richness  in  wool IT 

IIL  (Aaraoter 10 

IV.  Nobility 10 

V.  Fineness. 10 

Total **e$ 

The  Boldebuck  flock  enjoying  a  high  reputation  in  Mechlenburg,  has 
an  extensive  sale  of  bucks  for  breeding.  It  is  interesting  to  pursue  the 
history  of  its  origin  and  the  principles  by  which  the  breeding  was  con* 
aistently  governed,  of  which  an  examination  of  the  chronicle  of  that  estab* 
lishment  furnishes  much  information.  The  plan  was  to  found  a  Merino 
stock  establishment  at  Boldebuck,  and,  therefore,  "  His  HighnesSi  the 
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Prince  himaelf,  has  written  to  Mr.  Teasier,  of  Paris,  a  learned  anihor  of 
lenown,  director  of  the  old  royal  stock  establiahment  at  Rambooillet)  and 
proprietor  of  a  peculiar,  selected  Merino  flock,  asking  for  thirty  head  of 
ewes  and  three  young  bucks.  The  intention  is  that  this  small  flock  shall 
be  kept  unmixed  with  domestio  animals,  or  eren  other  hnproTed  sheqp 
that  may  be  claimed  to  be  of  the  pure  Merino  race,  and  thus  be  propa- 
gated. As  the  flock  of  Mr.  Tessier  undoubtedly  is  of  the  pure  Spanish 
Merino  race,  and  descendent  from  the  most  prominent  breeds  of  the  same, 
being  purchased  from  the  most  celebrated  flocks  of  Negretti  and  Infantado, 
a  degeneration  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  if  the  flock  here  is  carefully  kept 
by  itself  alone." 

The  Boldebuck  flock  has  been  propagated  to  this  day,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  of  breeding  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centuiy,  and,  of  course,  the  essential  points  have  been  preserved 
as  they  were  originally  received,  which  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
the  samples  of  wool  of  the  period  of  infancy  of  the  establishment  wiih 
the  samples  cut  at  more  recent  times,  and  the  wool  produced  at  the  present 
day.  In  this  instance  also  it  has  been  proved  how  detrimental  it  is  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  race,  and  to  suppose  that  the  chief  end  of  breeding  is 
attained  by  watching  over  the  purity  of  the  same.  Not  the  purity  of  the 
raoe,  but  the  most  careful  selection  of  the  most  excellent  specimens  for 
certain  purposes,  and  a  judicious  appropriation  of  such  material,  will  give 
us  the  means  for  further  progress.  The  samples  of  wool  from  imported 
animals  I  saw  at  Boldebuck,  and  other  samples  from  Merinos  originally 
imported  ficom  Spain,  which  I  saw  at  several  places,  show  clearly  that 
most  of  the  animals  imported  at  that  time  stand  far  below  the  level  of  our 
present  flocks  which  have  been  bred  with  intelligence,  and  are  of  mixed 
bloods.  Further,  they  confirm  the  statements  made  by  agriculturists  of 
that  ancient  period,  that  the  Merinos  imported  from  Spain  showed  the 
most  striking  difference  and  variety  in  their  statures  and  forms  of  wool,  in 
no  less  degree  than  the  animals  of  our  days,  no  matter  whether  they  be 
full-blooded  descendents  of  the  former  or  of  mixed  blood.  This  shows 
xm^  and  our  own  experience  furnishes  further  proof  for  it,  that  the  one 
portion  of  the  material  derived  firom  Spain  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
elements  required  for  the  development  of  the  valuable  properties,  while 
tiie  other  portion  possessed  them,  as  it  were,  only  in  embryo;  and  that 
this  race  also,  owing  its  existence  to  culture,  cannot  be  conserved  and 
ftiriher  developed  except  by  the  science  of  man,  by  judicious  keeping  and 
rational  breeding.  Upon  these  conditions  the  continuance  of  the  race  de- 
pends, and  without  them  it  will  lose  its  valuable  properties  so  &r  as  not  to 
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be  distbgokluUe  from  a  oommon  mongrel  flock.  Yet  in  the  courBe  of 
my  eflsay  I  shall  have  oocaaion  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  this  sub- 
ject 

But  to  return  to  the  Boldebuck  flock.  I  repeat  that  it  has  an  extensive ' 
■ale  of  bucks,  which,  however,  ia  confined  chiefly  to  Mechlenburg.  It 
might  appear  strange  that  this  stock-flock,  meeting  with  great  favor  in  a 
large  portion  of  that  country,  and  boasting  of  a  rapid  sale  of  its  market- 
able bucks,  does  not  occupy  a  higher  station,  according  to  the  computation 
of  its  points  in  the  above  scale.  The  agriculturists  there  being  intelligent 
men,  and  evidently  endeavoring  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age  in  this 
branch  also,  we  must  suppose  that  the  preference  shown  to  the  Boldebuck 
blood  is  justified  by  properties  which  escape  the  notice  of  a  foreign  ob- 
server. It  is  probable  that,  on  account  of  the  food  and  pasture  in  that 
locality  being  particularly  favorable  to  the  production  of  card- wool  (?)  these 
Merinos  may  thrive  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  or  that  tbeir  fattening 
quality,  in  connection  with  the  portliness  of  stature,  or  their  hardness  in 
witiistanding  the  injurious  effects  of  the  weather,  may  turn  the  scales  in 
dieir  favor ;  thus,  several  points  may  combine  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
agriculturists  of  that  region,  give  this  blood  a  value  that  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  an  examination  of  the  animals  instituted  by  a  stranger  unac- 
quainted with  such  particularities,  or  be  appreciated  in  larger  circles. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  stock-flock  of  Bolde- 
buck and  its  affiliated  flocks  are  not  qualified  to  furnish  other  regions  and 
oountries  any  material  for  improvement  in  Ijhe  breeding  of  Merino  sheep, 
because  they  themselves  seem  to  be  in  need  of  improvement  An  admix- 
ture of  this  blood  in  localities  where  the  breeder  must  have  regard 
to  the  quality  of  wool,  would  not  only  afford  any  improvement,  but  in  all 
r^OBS  in  which  the  development  of  a  good  character,  the  nobility,  fine- 
ness and  equality  of  wool  are  claimed  to  be  attained  by  breeding,  it  would 
cause  a  deeicled  deterioration,  which  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
possible  improvement  of  the  breed  in  respect  to  stature  and  richess  in  wool* 
.  It  is  evident  that  animals  of  this  kind,  though  they  may  be  of  value  in 
more  limited  circles,  could  not  meet  with  &vor,  wbere,  in  estimating  the 
yalue  of  an  animal  for  breeding,  the  quality  of  its  wool  is  the  chief  point 
in  consideration,  and  where,  by  consistent  endeavors  in  the  course  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  breeder  has  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  a  production  ii^ 
which  aU  the  desirable  properties  of  the  wool  fibre  were  combined^  Such 
a  production,  though  not  always  conunandmg  prices  corresponding  to  its 
value,  yet  folly  appreciated  by  manufacturers  in  all  countries,  and  pro- 
tected by  judicious  keeping,  ixom  all  injurious  influences  firom  abroad,  was 
wrought  into  a  fabric  of  which  the  breeder  was  justly  proud.    And  now 
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this  Mechlenburgian  intruder,  the  descendant  of  Boldebuck  blood,  finds 
himself  reflected  on  exhibitions  of  domestie  animals  or  wool  marts.  The 
producer  of  the  noble  cloth-wool  cannot  but  look  down  with  pity  upoa 
these  animals,  to  whose  card-wool  staple,  which  has  hardly  ever  been  em- 
bellished by  anxious  keeping  or  particularly  cultivated,  even  the  most 
vivid  fancy  cannot  concede  any  resemblance  to  pearls,  cauliflower,  or 
rape  seed ;  but  with  horror  he  hears  the  question  put  to  him  whether  he 
will  make  use  of  j3uch  bucks  for  improving  the  blood  of  his  flock;  and  he 
refuses  with  indignation.  No  one  will  say  he  is  wrong  in  this  respect, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that^  under  the  circumstances  above  stated,  it  would 
be  a  gross  mistake  in  breeding  to  jeopardize  that  beautiful  wool  of  Silesia, 
the  triumph  of  a  noble  passion,  of  profound  meditation,  and  persevering 
endeavors  to  ^^MechUnburgize^^  it.  But  the  only  wrong  committed  was 
to  suppose  that  such  as  were  exhibited  as  specimens  of  the  one  breed  only 
of  MecUenburg  sheep  prognosticated  what  material  the  breeders  of  Merino 
sheep  had  to  expect  firom  that  country ;  and  further,  it  was  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  these  animals  represented  the  characteristic  tjpe  of  Mechlenburg 
Merinos  in  general 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  erroneousness  of  this  supposition  becomes 
evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  above  named  flocks  representing  the 
other  breed  of  Merino  sheep  bred  in  that  country.  In  the  language  of 
breeders  generally,  and  not  un&equently  on  the  part  of  the  proprietora, 
these  are  emphatically  called  "Negretti"  flocks,  and  besides  are  honored 
by  the  epithets  of  "  pure,"  or  "  original,"  or  "  original  full-blood."  Here 
it  seems  necessary  that  we  should  define  the  term  ''  Negretti,"  lest  the 
question  be  always  put  anew  what  it  really  means,  and  what  idea  is  con- 
nected with  it 

It  is  generally  known  that  at  the  time  when  the  breeding  of  Merino 
sheep  was  most  flourishing  in  Spain,  the  flocks  of  Count  Negretti  were 
among  the  most  numerous  and  noblest  of  that  country ;  but^  according  to 
the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  various  establishments,  the  forms  of 
the  body  and  the  wool  of  those  original  Negretti  sheep  essentially  differed 
firom  those  which  a  Merino  sheep  of  the  present  time  is  to  possess,  in 
order  to  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  "  Negretti"  Yet  it  is  a  &ct  tiiat 
none  of  the  so-called  Negretti  flocks  of  our  days,  though  they  may  be 
called  "pure,"  or  "  original,"  or  be  honored  by  any  other  epithet,  ia  able 
to  show  its  descent  fiiom  the  flocks  of  Count  Negretti 

Like  any  cultivated  race,  the  thoroughbred  Meritio  sheep  also  posseses, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  &culty  of  variation  to  yield  to  the  efforts 
of  the  breeder,  to  assume  various  forms  of  body  and  wool.  This  variety 
of  fi^rmation,  of  course,  made  its  appearance  as  soon  as,  after  their  impor- 
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Ution  from  Spaio,  tbe  Merinos  began  to  be  bred  in  other  ooontries,  on  an 
extensiye  eoale.  Soon  the  breeders  felt  it  to  be  an  urgent  desideratum  to 
find  terms  designating  such  types,  for  their  mntoal  understanding;  and 
thus,  at  the  instance  of  our  immortal  Thaer,  who  zealously  and  successfully 
engaged  in  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep,  they  agreed  in  designating 
Merinos  possessmg  certain  forms  of  body  by  the  name  of  "Negretti," 
instead  of  which  term  some  were  in  &yor  of  the  name  "  Infantado,"  but 
at  last  the  former  was  adopted.  At  that  lime,  1820-80,  Thaer  insisted 
that  th^  or  any  other  similar  terms,  such  as  '^  Escurial,"  should  not  insin- 
uate that  the  animals  so  named  were  descendants  from  die  Spanish  flock  of 
the  same  name,  but  rather  that  the  latter  were  ''only  asked  to  stand  spon- 
sers  "  to  this  baptism.  This  defines  clearly  and  pr^sisely  the  meaning  of 
the  term  ''Negretti  sheep."  Yet  here  it  must  be  remarked  that  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas  can  not  be  prevented  except  by  bearing  in  mind  that  in  the 
term  "  Negretti|"  or  "  Escurial,"  or  "  Electoral,"  corresponding  forms  of 
body  only  were  comprised,  but  not  of  wool,  as  many  believed  and  insisted. 
The  following  portraits  represent  the  types  of  the  two  races  which  we 
have  agreed  to  designate  by  the  terms  ''Negretti"  and  ''Escurial,"  or 
"  Electoral"  The  differences  in  the  form  of  the  body  of  the'  animals  are 
represented  by  these  portraits  no  more  strikingly  than  the  observer  finds 
them  daily  in  the  various  flocks  of  our  coxmtiy ;  they  are  so  apparent  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  furnish  further  particulara    But  if  the  question  is 


Portratt  or  Nmott  Book  No.  6,  of  (lie  Imperial  floek  at  Waldra,  drawn  in  1860.    N. 

pat  to  US,  whether  the  variety  in  the  forms  of  the  body  is  or  must  be  con- 
nected with  analogous  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  wool,  we  answer  in 
the  negattTeu    Whenwemeet  with  a  longer  and  oottnerwool,  having  more 
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yolk  now  and  then  less  easily  soluble,  on  the  Merino  sheep  than  on  the  Sacu- 
rial  race,  when  in  regard  to  the  softness  of  the  fibre,  its  truthfulness  and 
equality  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  former  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the 
latter,  these  difiTerences  are  not  to  be  considered  as  characteristic  and  peculiar 


Portrait  of  Prize  Eleotoral  Back.    E. 

properties  of  the  race,  but  are  caused  partly  by  mistakes  in  breeding,  partly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  breeders  in  certain  directions.  Apparent  facts  would 
be  denied  by  the  assertion  that  the  properties  of  the  Negretti  race  render 
it  impossible  for  the  breeders  to  succeed  in  developing  the  highest  degrees 
of  fineness  of  wool,  to  impart  to  it  any  desired  length,  (so  far  as  the  Merino 
blood  admits  of  the  development  of  this  property,)  and  to  establish  the 
softness,  truitifalness,  and  equality  of  the  wool  fibre,  and  the  easy  sola- 
bilitj  of  the  >oIk.  Thus,  Baudnitz  in  Silesia,  Lenshow  in  Mechlenburg, 
and  other  establishments  present  the  highest  degrees  of  fineness  possibly  to 
be  found  among  the  Merino  race;  and  yet  there  are  Negretti  flocks,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Kenzlin  in  Pomerania,  whose  stock  presents  such  a  soft- 
ness, truthfulness,  and  equality  of  wool,  and  as  good  a  character  of  yolk, 
as  any  of  the  better  Escurial  flocks.  Thus,  whatever  properties  of  wool  • 
may  be  taken  into  consideration — length,  equality,  truthfulness,  nobility, 
power,  &c., — none  of  thera  are  the  exclusive  property  of  any  of  the  races 
named  ;  hut,  according  to  skill  and  direction  in  breeding,  these  properties 
will  be  drveioped  or  be  wanting,  generally  or  individually,  now  in  the  one 
and  then  lu  ibe  other  of  these  races. 

It  it4,  till  mtore,  easy  to  prove  that  the  characteristics  ^  the  Negretti  and 
of  tht;  E(<c.uiial  race  consist  in  the  forms  of  body  only,  and  not  in  those  of 
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their  wool  Further,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  foim  of  body  which 
makes  the  one  animal  an  Escnrial  and  the  other  a  Negretti  sheep,  is  and 
remains  so  far  and  so  long  only  the  property  of  the  flock,  or  respectively, 
the  race,  as  the  breeder  desires  it,  and  directs  his  efforts  in  the  science  of 
breeding  to  the  preservation  of  this  peculiar  property. 


Portndt  of  a  buck  haying  a  NeantH  sire,  and  dam  a  crofls  between  a  iTegretti  back  and  Eleo- 
,  tgral  ewe  ;  asaallj  called  a  three-fourth  blood  Negretti    NJ^.E. 

In  another  essay*  I  think  I  have  proved  by  undoubted  reliable  instan- 
ces, that  a  perfectly-developed  Negretti  flock  may  be  transformed  into  an 
Escurial  flock  without  any  admixture  of  blood.    Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 


Portrait  of  back  having  a  NegrtUi  sire  and  Eledoral  dam ;  asuallj  called  a  half  blood.    N.E. 

process  of  transformation,  which  may  be  effected  by  breeding  as  well  as 
by  crossing,  there  will  appear  many  intermediate  formations,  for  which  to 

*  On  the  breeding  of  domeetio  animals,  Ac,  Berlin :  B7  Boeielmann,  1869,  p.  17,  ^(OOqIc 
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find  proper  terms  is  of  no  less  importance  than  for  the  perfeodj-developed 
forms  of  the  Negretti  and  Esoorial  race.    Silesia,  for  instance,  possesses 
flocks  which  have  as  jost  claims  to  the  name  "Negretti''  as  any  in  Mech- 
lenbnrg ;  bnt  those  standing  in  the  middle,  between  the  Negretti  and  iEIscn- 
rial,  are  most  numerous,  since  we  can  not  designate  them  properly  by  the 
one  or  the  other  name,  the  appellation  "Negretti-Escorial  race"  is  as  jos- 
tiflable  as  the  simple  term  for  the  others ;  for  while  a  Spanish  connt  or  a  oon- 
rent  stood  sponsor  in  the  former  case,  both  are  invited  together  at  th« 
baptism  of  the  latter. 


Portnit  of  back  having  an  Eleelorai  sire,  and  dam  a  ceom  between  Nemiti  book  and  Bleolond 
ewe ;  nBoally  called  a  three- foarth  Electoral.    EJIN. 

Even  here  also,  if  we  set  aside  the  idea  of  race,  and  designate  only  the  stock, 
flocks  or  individuals,  with  regard  to  their  form  of  body  and  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  one  or  the  other  race,  itis  desirable  to  find  similar  terms  to  desig- 
nate the  variety  of  intermediate  formations.  If  we  designate  Negretti  by 
N.,  and  Escorial  by  K,  we  would,  by  placing  the  one  or  the  otiier  letter  in 
front,  or  connecting  both  by  a  ^-^>-^^,  express  a  prevalence  of  this  or  thai 
blood,  or  a  close  mixture  of  both  in  equal  proportions.  Thus  we  obtain 
the  marks  N— E.— N.E.— ^J;^— N.N.E.— E.E.N. 

The  above  remarks,  which  I  deemed  necessary  to  make  the  following 
comprehensible,  may  tend  to  reduce  the  appellations  '^Negretti"  and 
"Escurial,"  of  which  so  many  have  boasted  recentiy  of  their  actual 
worth.  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  a  mystification  to  the  public,  if  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  sale  of  animals  for  breeding  is  headed  ''Negretti,"  althou^^ 
the  form  of  body  which  make  an  animal  a  Negretti  sheep  are  not  foxmd 
in  the  flock.  This  may  happen,  yet  tiie  mystification  remains  as  great, 
even  if  the  progenitors  of  the  animals  possessed  the  characteristics  of  th« 
Negretti  race. 
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It  k  evident  on  whAt  foundation  the  asBertion,  made  here  and  theie,  ot 
poBsesBing  the  ''pure"  Negretd  raoe,  is  based.  It  is  shown  aboye  that  it 
can  not  mean  the  desoeni  fhxn  animals  of  Ooant  NEOBBim,  and  even  if 
this  were  aotoally  the  case,  it  wonld  amount  to  nothing,  except  thej  pes* 
■ess  those  properties  which  we  expect  to  And  in  the  N^gietti  sheep. 

Alter  this  digression,  I  return  to  the  aforementioned  flocks  at  Mechlen* 
bnrg,  at  Waisin,  Lenshow,  Passow,  and  others.  According  to  the  aboTO 
remarks,  it  wonld  be  vindictiye  to  daim  for  them  and  their  kindred  flocks 
the  exdosive  right  to  the  appellation  of  "Kegietti  flocks ;**  but  it  oiay  be  • 
interestiDg  to  inquire  how  fiur  they  may  be  entitled  to  the  distinction  of 
"fhU-blood  Negretti  flocks,"  often  giyen  them.  To  answer  this  question 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  descent  and  ori^n  of  those  stock-flocks,  which 
leads  us  to  the  establishment  at  Hoschtitz,  Moravia.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  centnrj  it  was  constituted  out  of  nearly  the  same  blood  as  thai 
imported  from  Spain  by  the  Imperial  State  stock-establishments  of  Aus- 
tria, which  is  said  to  be  derived  chiefly  firom  the  flocks  of  the  Marquis 
d'lBANDA— the  same  with  which  also  the  stock  establishments  of  Saxoni* 
were  chiefly  supplied,  by  the  second  importation  of  Merinos  from  Spain. 

Thus  it  was  to  be  expected  that  these  flocks,  so  near  kin  by  their  com- 
mon descent,  namely,  the  Austrian  State  establishments  of  Holitsch  and 
Mannersdorf  on  the  one  part,  and  the  private  establishment  of  the  Baron 
von  Geiblsbn,  at  Hoschtitz,  on  the  other  part,  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  produce  equal,  or  at  least,  similar  results  of  breeding,  although  the 
former  had  an  advantage  over  the  latter  in  respect  to  pecuniary  means  and 
solid  foundation.  At  flrst  it  seemed  that  Holitsch  would  maintain  a  supe- 
riority:  those  forms  by  which  an  animal  called  a  Negretti  sheep  is  charac- 
terized, and  which  were  as  much  liked  in  Austria  as  they  were  despised 
and  sought  to  be  done  away  with  in  Saxonia— those  robust  statures,  with 
double  chin,  folds  in  the  skin,  and  a  most  excellent  covering  of  wool  from 
the  head  to  the  hoo^  were  bred  in  large  numbers  at  Holitsch,  and  met  with 
the  greatest  fie^vor  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Corresponding  prices  were 
allowed  for  animals  for  breeding,  coming  thence.  In  the  year  1814,  mar- 
ketable ewes  were  sold  at  20  to  45  guilders,  but  bucks  were  much  dearer, 
so  that  1,000  guilders  were  allowed  for  the  best  specimenci^  and  some  years 
later  even  8,000  guilders.  But  thb  did  not  last  very  long;  and  again  in 
this  instance,  it  is  shown  that  a  cultivated  race  may%umish  the  breedfm 
with  the  material  for  development  in  that  direction  ^  which  he  seeks  to 
attain  to  perfection  for  his  purposes,  but  that  without  the  application  of 
scientific  breedi^  it  descends  lower  and  lower  from^e  height  of  the  sta- 
tion it  obtained,  and  loses  more  and  more  of  its  valuable  properties,  unti 

arrives  again  at  the  stage  of  its  originality,  when  it  has  no  other  interest 
20— B. 
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to  the  highly  seientiflo  breeder  than  that  of  an  uurtraedre  and  warning  ex- 
ample. 

The  establishment  at  HoHtach  had  the  misfoitnne  of  bring  oondnoted 
bj  men  adhering  to  the  opinion  that  the  nnmixed  parity  of  A^  race  is  the 
principal  thing,  and  that  if  the  race  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  ^<a  degen- 
eration," as  the  Boldebuok  Ohronide  expresses  it^  "is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended."* On  a  yisit  in  the  year  1867  I  found  there  the  most  energetic 
aiyocates,  by  word  and  deed,  of  the  theory  of  race  and  constancy.  A 
hige  number  of  the  younger  and  older  bucks  were  shown  to  me,  but  I 
Muld  not  find  among  them  a  Negietfti,  or  even  an  animal  of  any  considera- 
Ue  value  for  breeding.  I  asked  them  to  show  me  the  bucks  used  for 
breeding.  "They  are  among  llie  flock."  Further,  I  adced  to  be  ^own 
the  best  buck  of  the  flock.  "We  deem  them  all  to  be  equal."  Tothistou(diing 
confidence  in  the  in&llibility  of  a  dogma,  the  condition  of  the  whole  na* 
aseious  flock  corresponded : 

L  Statare 15 

IL  Bicbnen  in  wool 15 

m.  GlianQler 15 

IV.  NobUity 5 

V.  FinenesB  and  equality 5 

55 

Thus  we  see  in  this  instance  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  once  so  celebrated 
Kegretti  stock  flocks,  established  at  enormous  expenses,  and  preserved  pure 
without  any  admixture  of  other  blood,  in  the  course  of  a  free  process  of 
development,  not  only  is  transformed  into  Escurials,  but  that  in  spite  of 
jts  perfect  purity  of  blood,  it  occupies  a  station  giving  so  little  satis&ction, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  present  day,  as  hardly  to  excel  a  common 
neglected  mongrel  flock. 

But  the  thing  was  quite  different  at  Hoschtitz.  The  breeding  of  the 
Merino  sheep  in  Germany  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  engaging  a  number  of 
able  and  influential  men,  possessing  all  the  qualifications  indispensable  in 
breeders  (devoted  predilection  for  the  subject,  energy  of  character,  consist- 
ency in  pursuing  a  fixed  end,  discretion  and  keen  oDservatio:^)  and  labor- 
ing for  its  development  and  perfection.  Among  these  men  who  have 
proved  meritorious  to  our  fatherland,  the  Baron  von  Geislern,  of  Hosch- 
titz, appears  in  the  first  rank.  Oat  of  the  same  material  as  was  bred  at 
Holitsch,  he  created  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  one  of  the  most 

•  BsBNABD  Pmteo,  io  Ids  work  entitled  <'The  Wkole  of  Sheep  Breedingb"  at  tliat  tine  eoo- 
fidered  the  best  auihority,  epe^k^  most  franmy  and  iOoiMiaelj  ^  ihU  mluQofe,  thw : 

«  The  principle  of  croesing,  often  so  ingenionelj  applied  hy  qa  for  the  poipoee  of  eflbeting 
improyementa,  ie  not  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  proper  Leonio  Merinos  in  Spain,  for  this  reason: 
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excellent  flodks  whicli  Oennanj  has  poflsessed  to  tlie  present  day.  His 
method  of  breeding  was  not  based  tipon  the  parity  and  oonstancy  of  th|d 
laae,  bvi  on  the  abii%  of  prominent  animals  as  to  what  tiiey  might. pro- 
duce fi>p  oittain  purposes.  To  distingiiish  prominent  iadiTOlaala  exoellipg 
the  mass — to  ftiUy  appreciate  their  merits,  and  use  them  raei^getiGldly  and 
consistently  in  the  pursuit  of  certain  fixed  purposes,  these  qi^alifioatio^ 
havd>  eyer  been  instrumental  in  seonruig  extmordinary  sucoeas  vi  the  bt^ed- 
ing  of  animals,  and  von  GsiSLBBiff  applied  themu  '^The  eagle  m  the  only 
noble  fowL"  This  was  his  piide^de  of  breeding,  and  the  eagles  of  his  fioc|c 
ahouM  be  powerful  figures — Negrdtd  figuret.  During  the  period  wl^fe  tha 
animals  with  long  legs,  thin  and  long  necks  and  pointed  h^adiSj  witl^out  any 
fi>lds  in  the  dun,  met  wi£h  the  greatest  lavor  in  Sa«C9iia»  and  were  spread 
theoee  over  other  parts  of  Sermany,  von  ftBiftLBBTsr  firmly  adhered  to  his 
method  of  breeding;  considering  the  beauty  and  haraumious  cftrujctnre  of 
the  fimue  to  be  of  no  less  importance  than  the  snperic»r  merits  of  tile  eov^ 
of  the  skin.  Farther,  while  more  and  more  aacrifioes,  were  made  Ib^ 
the  development  of  onhf  one  property  of  the  woc^-^its  fineness ;  wh^e  in 
connection  widi  Ae  growth  of  the  body  beyond  the  pioper  measure,  th^ 
of  the  wool  was  furthered  also;  while  animals  like  ''air  and  vapor"  were 
fiishionable,  and  poverty  in  wool  foiuid  favor,  our  breedei;  was  not  induct 
to  deviate  from  his  method,  which  was  generally  condemned  at  tbajt  tima 
He  did  not  produce  his  wool  for  the  cabinet,  but  endeavored,  now  as  ever, 
to  preserve,  beside  the  greatest  possible  fineness,  the  still  more  important 
properties  of  nobility  and  strength.  The  proper  length  of  the  wool,  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  preclude  its  being  used  as  a  good  cloth- 
wool,  density  of  staple,  and  such  a  growth  as  to  cover  the  head,  the  belly 
and  the  legs  of  the  animal,  were  points  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  question  seems  to  be  natural  how  it  happened  that  while  the  deep- 
est interest  in  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  prevailed  since  the  be^dning 
of  the  present  century,  a  flock  so  carefully  used  and  possessing  such' supe- 
rior merits,  according  to  the  views  of  the  present  time,  could  remain  gen- 
erally unknown  so  long  beyond  a  comparatively  limited  territory,  without 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  method  of  breeding  Merino  sheep. 
This  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  above-mentioned  errors  on  the  ^art  of 
breeders,  who  despised  the  most  excellent  specimens  if  they  were  not  bred 
with  a  tendency  toward  the  ideal  of  that  time.  But  later,  when  this  error 
was  condemned — ^when  it  was  acknowledged  that  moat  effectual  remedies 
were  to  be  used  in  order  to  elevate  anew  and  to  perpetuate  the  breeding  of  * 
Merino  sheep,  which,  through  the  tendency  to  partial  fineness  of  breed, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  unprofitable,  Lichnowskt  was  tHe 
leading  spirit  of  the  age.  The  reputation  of  his  flock  increased  from  year 
to  year,  and  so  completely  chained  the  attention  of  breeders,  that^  other 
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ffooks  were  forgotteiii  or  not  noiioed,  eyen  if  thej  poflseased  all  the  dementa 
to  riral  the  fbnner.  Thus  the  territory  where  the  Hoeohtitz  flook,  by  for 
nishing  animalB  for  breeding,  exerted  its  inflaence,  wbs  mnoh  more  limited 
than  that  where  Sazonian  blood  either  was  prevalent  or  modified  by  the 
lichnowsky  breed. 

Yet  really  meritorious  productions  on  the  field  of  the  breediDg  of  ani- 
maiSf  answering  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  the  aetual  wanta,  moat  be  ap- 
preoiated  sooner  or  later,  so  the  suooessful  efforts  of  von  G-EisucBir  weie 
not  to  be  buried  wiih  that  able  breeder,  but  further  developed  and  spread 
byaworthypupiL 

Here  we  have  to  name,  with  due  praise^  Mr.  Maast,  of  Kenglin,  mem- 
ber of  the  BooncMnioal  GounoiL  Anything  excellent  the  master  had  eon- 
triyed  and  formed,  the  disoiple  had  oonceived  and  appreciated,  and,  follow- 
ing in  his  steps,  continued  the  work  commenced  by  the  former,  forming 
and  improring  with  discretion.  Thus,  this  vigorous,  though  old  man,  msy 
now,  after  exerting  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  nearly  half  a  oentaiy, 
point  to  the  results  of  his  method  of  breeding  and  give  an  account  of  the 
legacy  of  his  preceptor,  confident  of  the  approbation  of  his  ootemporaries. 
Let  us  try  to  characterize  the  Kenzlin  flodc  by  figures : 

t  atature tf 

IL  BiokM«lnWool » ^ ^ 18 

IIL  OhMMter 19 

IV.  NoUUty 18 

T.  Fliieiie«....» 18 

$2 

This  number  shows  better  than  could  be  done  by  a  voluminous  deacrip- 
tion,  how  near  the  breeder  approximated  to  the  ideal  of  the  Merino  she^ 
Few,  veiy  few  flocks  indeed,  can  boast  of  so  high  a  station. 

The  aforementioned  Mechlenburg  stock  flocks  of  Passou,  Weisin,  Len- 
ahoro  and  Soron,  came  into  existence  later  than  the  above  named  flock. 
They  were  descendants  of  the  same  blood  with  Kenzlin,  deriving  it  partly 
from  Medou,  a  Mechlenburg  flock  of  high  renown  and  likewise  desoended 
from  Hosohtitz,  but  afterwards  dissolved ;  partly  from  Kenzlin ;  partly 
directly  from  Hosohtitz;  so  that  each  of  them  may  prove  its  direct  or  in- 
direct descent  from  Hosohtitz  blood.  Of  which  other  flocks  in  Mechlen- 
buig  and  Pomerania  the  same  may  be  said,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that|  beside  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  yet  others  whieh, 
belonging  to  the  same  category,*  may  lay  claim  to  the  denomination  of 
BbddUitit  fiMUood  Nejntti  flock9,  as  the  term  <' fall-blood''  comprises  all 
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the  excellent  properties  giyen  to  animals  and  oonserred  in  them  by  the 
art  of  breeding,  without  regard  to  the  original  raoe»    Conseqaently,  not 
the  purity  of  the  race  has  developed  a  Hosohtitz  Negretti  fall-blood  stock, 
for  otherwise  the  establishment  at  HoUtaob  also  would  be  a  foll-hlood  Ne^ 
gretti  flock,  which,  surely,  is  not  the  ease;  but  the  talent  of  the  breeder 
has  formed  it  out  of  material  originally  imperfect^  and  the  art  of  his  sue- 
oessors  has  conserved  it.    If  we  understand  the  term  "  full-bk)od  "  in  this, 
its  only  correct  meaning,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  denominatkm  of 
Weisin,  or  Passoro,  or  Lenshoro,  &a,  full-blood  Negretti  flook,  provided 
their  original  descent  from  Hoschtitz  be  not  forgotten.    Yet  this  desoent 
from  Hoschtitz,  Holitish,  or  even  the  Oavagna  d'Iranda,  is  not  neees^ 
sary  at  all  for  constituting  a  claim  to  the  distinction  of  ftdl-blood  Negrettiy 
because  they  are  very  diiferent  ways  of  attaining  to  it,  as  well  as  to  thai 
of  full  blood  in  general.    That  purity  of  race  by  itself  does  not  constitute 
the  distinction  of  full-blood  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  ordinary 
flocks,  whose  purest  Spanish  Uood,  without  any  admixture,  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  would  be  irony  to  call  such  floclDS  fuU-blood  flocks;  and 
fhrther,  full-blood  stocks  on  every  field  of  breeding,  but  particularly  cm 
that  of  breeding  Merino  sheep,  shows  that  unmixed  blood  and  parity  of 
race  are  not  necessary  conditions  of  full-blood.    Who  shall  deem  it  a  usur* 
pation  to  speak  of  Kuchelna  (Lichnowsky)  or  Moeglin  flill-blood  flocks? 
Surely,  they  as  well  as  tiiose  flocks  descended  from  them  and  bred  with 
tiie  same  tendency  have  an  equal  claim  to  this  term  of  distiiiotion.    Yet 
the  history  of  sheep  breeding  proves  that  these  full-blood  stocks — ^Kuch- 
elna and  Moeglin — ^have  been  produced  by  very  different  admixtures  of 
blood,  and  have  received  accessions  even  from  Northern  country  sheep. 
Does  this  detract  from  their  claim  to  being  full-blood  flocks?    Surely  not  I 
The  descent  of  the  Meohlenburg  Negretti  flocks  and  their  claim  to  the 
one  or  the  other  tide  of  distinction  are  not  6f  as  great  interest  to  us  as  the 
remarkable  facts  that  the  breeders  did  not  boast  of  purity  of  race,  fall- 
blood,  and  constancy,'  or  thought  the  permanent  preservation  of  valuable 
properties  founded  thereon,  but  labored  incessantiy  for  the  conservation' 
and  further  improvement  of  the  material  they  had  received,  by  seketing 
and  breeding  with  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  flxed  end. 
In  speaking  of  the  Kenzlin  flocks,  we  mentioned  the  meritorious  efforts  of 
the  aged  and  venerable  Mr.  Maasy  ;  here  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  the  Kunitz  broUiers  and  their  pupils  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Mechlenburg  Negretti  stock  flocks.    At  any  place  in  Qermany,  where 
the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  is  carried  on  with  intelligence,  the  names 
of  Ihese  men  are  renowned,  but  l^eir  doctrine  and  method  of  breeding  have 
not  been  adopted  everywhere  as  would  seem  desirable  in  the  interest  cff 
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llie  cAtiae.  Althotgh  their  inflaenoe  upon  tiie  method  of  breeding  Teaches 
far,  yet  noir here  has  it  been  more  effeotaal  and  intense  than  among  the 
Negretti  flocks  of  Mechlenbnrg  to  whom  it  gaye  snoh  a  eonformilj  as  is 
seldom  found  in  different  flocksy  even  if  they  are  desoendants  firom  the 
same  blood. 

This  tendency  of  the  Kunxtk  school  (as  I  w91  briefly  name  them,  and 
whose  doctrines  I  cordially  approve,)  kept  aloof  that  one-fiidednesB  whidi, 
in  tespeet  to  the  one  or  the  other  pomt|  has  proved  so  injorions  to  the 
breeding  of  Merino  sheep.  An  animal  is  deemed  excellent  onlj,  if  the 
valuable  properties  of  its  body  is  harmonionsly  combined  with  those  of 
its  wool  The  best  and  most  fitnltless  wool,  even  in  satia£skctory  quantity, 
dees  not  make  a  sheep  a  desirable  animal  for  breeding,  if  the  proportions 
of  the  body  are  not  also  normal,  if  the  stature  is  unsatis&ctoiy.  It  would 
seem,  and  fdrmerly  this  opinion  was  often  defended,  as  if  in  breeding  skteep 
chiefly  for  the  pnrpose  of  producing  wool,  the  structure  of  the  body  were 
i  point  of  secondary  importance.  But  then  it  was  overlooked  ^at  an 
overgrowth  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  is  the  greatest  dai^^er  to  which 
die  breeding  of  any  cnltivi^ed  race  is  exposed,  and  which,  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  is  threatening  the  fate  of  all  thoroughbred  flocks.  In  breed- 
ing Merino  sbcfep,  it  may  be  noticed  first  either  in  the  formation  of  the 
wool  or  the  shape  of  the  body,  but  being  caused  by  a  disorder  of  the  entire 
organism  of  the  animal,  both  the  body  and  the  cover  of  the  skin,  by  and 
by,  will  be  afiectod  by  this  process  of  decooipositbn.  Therefore,  if  a 
breed  shall  be  perpetuated,  and  not^  like  a  splendid  meteor^  ahine  for  a 
short  time  and  then  disappear  fiK>m  the  horizon,  the  body  as  well  as  the 
t^ool  must  receive  the  undivided  and  most  carcfol  attention  of  the  breeder. 
The  head  of  any  animal  expresses  most  decidedly  its  entire  character;  to 
the  attentive  observer  the  head  of  the  Merino  sheep  will  show  either  power 
and  energy,  or  inertness,  disposition  to  overgrowth,  or  even  ovei^growth 
iMelf,  in  various  d^rrees.  A  head  completely  covered,  a  broad,  arched 
forehead,  a  short  and  slightly  bent  bridge  of  the  nose^  and  an  obtuse  angle 
of  the  fitoe^  are  valuable  points.  A  short,  thick  ear,  covered,  like  the 
lips,  eyelids  and  bridge  of  the  nose,  with  short,  stubby,  glossy  hair,  so 
diat  the  thin,  reddish  skin  at  those  places  is  not  transparent ;  a  distinct  line 
of  demaroation  between  the  stubby  hair  of  the  £Etce  and  the  adjoining 
wodi-fteld,  and  no  gradual  transition  by  an  interspersion  of  locks  of  wool 
or  down,  are  points  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  vigcMrous,  noble  head, 
.not  liable  to  oveigrowth.  The  portraits  will  give  a  better  illustration  of 
the  gradations  from  a  vigorous,  noble  head,  down  to  a  fully  developed 
overgrowth  of  the  samCi  than  any  lengthy  description. 
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DJUTJCaiiVJfe  HSAD  OF  l^BGBKm  BUCK. 


Attentive  breeders  hare  always  acknowledged  tlie  merits  resulting  firooK 
a  harmonioos  stracture  of  the  body  of  the  animal  for  breeding ;  but  a  shorti 
muscular  neck,  a  broad  breast,  a  deep  chest,  arched  ribs,  a  broad  bidr, 
iorming  nearly  a  straight  line  with  the  cross  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  are 
points  which  never  have  b^en  demanded  so  peremptorily  as  in  breeding  th« 
modem  Negretti  sheep ;  strong  upper  arms  (shoulders),  broad  shanks  and 
full  loinfl,  strong  shin-bones^  and  a  perpendicular  posture  of  the  legs,  were 
exacted  with  ho  less  rigor ;  belly  and  extremities  imperfectly  coverM 
were  points  considered  of  less  importance.  ^  t 
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Bat  it  is  evident  that  these  demandfl  dharacterizuig  the  bieediog  of  Ne- 
grettiB  were  as  many  barriers  against  the  ever  impending  oyeigrowth  and 
ita  pemicions  consequences,  and  that  thereby  a  firmer  foundation  was  ae- 
eured  to  the  entire  organism  of  the  animalS|  than  could  have  been  estab- 
lished, if  the  animals  selected  for  breeding  had  been  judged  with  lees  rigor, 
in  respect  to  the  above  points,  and  if,  as  it  then  is  likely  to  happen,  esBen- 
tial  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  body  are  overlooked  and  forgotten  oa 
account  of  the  superiority  of  the.  wooL 

It  has  been  asserted  that  that  jQsimous  affliction  causing  the  heaviest  loasea 
to  the  breeders  of  Merino  sheep — vertigo — was  not  hereditary  in  the  Ne- 
gretti  race,  and  never  had  prevailed  among  them,  or  was  likely  to  ever 
make  its  appearance.    This  is  an  untenable  assertion,  for  the  poeibilitj  <^ 
the  appearance  of  an  evil,  inherent  to  sheep  generally,  and  even  affecting 
the  kindred  goat,*  cannot  be  denied,  even  in  the  case  of  Negretti  aheep. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  now  and  then  the  vertigo  makea 
its  appearance  amongst  one  of  the  most  renowned  Negretti  flocks  of 
France,  it  would  be  an  evidence  for  the  posstbUtty  of  its  appearance  among 
any  other  Negretti  flockf    But  if  the  breeder  adheres  to  the  principle  o£ 
paying  the  greatest  attention  to  power  and  a  harmonious  development  of  . 
the  body  and  not  sacrificing  the  energy  of  the  organism  to  the  properties 
of  the  wool,  there  is  evidently  very  little  danger  of  an  appearance  of  the 
above  named  disease ;  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  breeders  continue  to 
be  faithftd  to  themselves,  the  Mechlenburg  Negrettis  give  security  for  their 
lasting  good  health,  not  by  the  race  in  itself,  but  by  the  prindples  accord- 
ing to  which  they  are  bred. 

I  have  tried  to  furnish  a  general  characteristic  of  the  flocks  of  Mechlen- 
burg and  Pomerania,  descended  from  Hoschtitz  blood,  and  now  I  shall 
consider  the  question  so  often  put,  namely,  whether  these  or  similar  flocks, 
which,  in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  arrived  at  the  same  result,  might  con- 
tribute appropriate  material  for  remedying  the  defects  of  ihe  Merinos  in 
many  regions  of  our  country,  and  improving  them.  This  question  cannot 
be  properly  answered  before  we  have  described,  at  least  by  general  delinea- 
tiODS,  the  state  of  Merino  breeding  beyond  the  above  named  district,  and 
determined  what  defects  are  prevalent  in  this  branch  of  producing  domes- 
tie  animals. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  sheep  breeding  in  gen- 
ital, and  of  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  in  our  Prussian  fatherland  in  par* 

*  In  the  Margniyiate  of  Brandenlmrg  St  often  happens  that  goats  are  affected  hj  yertigo. 
t  Qaite  recently  I  have  received,  from  a  reliable  soorce,  the  confirmed  report  that  a  flock  in 
Northern  Germany,  which  was  fully  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  Negretti/'  was  destroyed  by  tw- 
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taoular,  I  yentored  a  few  yean  ago  to  propose  to  the  agricaltiual  sodetieB 
of  the  monarchy  a  series  of  questions  in  i-espeot  to  this  subject^  solioiting 
replies.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  find  here  an  opportunity  of  grate- 
folly  acknowledging  the  firiendly  courtesy  with  which  the  societies  com* 
plied  with  my  request  From  all  parts  of  the  country  I  received  reports 
most  of  which  were  very  thorough-going,  and  these  communications,  six- 
ty-nine in  number,  spoke  with  so  rare  a  candor  and  frankness  of  the  state 
of  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  at  that  time,  that,  aided  by  my  own  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  Prussia,  I  considered  myself  suffi- 
oiently  well  informed  to  gain  a  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  this 
bfanch  of  breeding  animals  in  general  and  in  ioto.  Although  this  survey 
may  be  pleasing  and  bright  in  general,  and  give  flattering  evidence  of  the 
tetraordinary  progress  made  by  the  sheep  breeders  of  Prussia  in  multiplying 
and  improving  Merinos  and  mongrel-Merinos,  in  a  comparatively  short 
ipace  of  time,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows  also  how  much  there  remains 
yet  to  be  done,  and  that  an  application  of  proper  remedies  against  the  de- 
fects and  disorders  of  Merino  breeding  is  urged  if  it  isi  to  c<MitiBue  profitar 
ble,  in  accordance  with  the  prices  of  landed  estates,  and  the  revenues  der 
rived  from  other  branches  of  breeding  domestio  animals. 

Those  reports,  folly  confirming  my  own  observations,  show  the  follow* 
ingfiacts: 

1.  In  those  countries  where  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture — in  Prussia,  Posen,  Pomerania,  Brandenbuii^ 
Silesia  and  Saxonia — ^the  vertigo  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The 
efforts  made  to  subdue  this  disease  hitherto  have  not  been  successful,  and 
if  a  decrease  of  the  evil  is  noticed  here  or  there,  its  violence  seems  to 
increase  in  other  localities.  Pomerania  is  least  afflicted  with  it,  while  the 
complaints  of  it  are  almost  general  in  Silesia. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  Pomerania,  where,  under  the  influence  of  her 
6wn  Negretti  stock-flocks  and  of  those  adjoining  Mechlenburg,  Negretti 
blood  preponderates,  and  exists  partly  in  its  pure  form,  partly  predominates 
in  a  mixture  with  Escurial  blood ;  this  latter  is  predominant  to  a  oonsidera- 
Ue  degree  in  the  eastern  provinces.  There  we  find  the  purest  type  of  this 
raoe  spread  over  a  large  territoiy,  originating  from  the  tendency  in  breed- 
ing formerly  pursued  in  Saxonia,  the  partial  aim  of  which  has  exerted  a 
regulating  influence  upon  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  in  most  districts  to 
ike  present  day.  In  localities  where,  by  intermixture  or  crossing,  the 
development  of  intermediate  forms  (N.E.— E.N.— E.KN.,  Ac.),  was  fur- 
thered, satisfactory  forms  of  body  were  obtained;  but  seldom  was  the 
atature  sufficient  to  prevent  overgrowth,  in  cases  Vhere  the  Electoral  type 
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waa  oonsenred  nnchangecL    There  we  hear  most  fireqnendj  oomplaints  of 
tlie  shortness  of  the  wool,  and  in  conaeqaenoe  thereof  of  twisting. 

8.  In  all  localities  where  the  breeding  of  the  Electoral  sheep  in  ils 
purest  race,  or  only  in  the  first  stt^es  of  its  tendency  to  the  Negretti  type^ 
meets  with  the  greatest  fiiror,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  is  very  deficieiit 
Under  snch  circumstances  the  flocks  of  whole  districts  average  no  mofe 
than  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  per  head,  and  there  are  many  flocks  falling 
even  short  of  thai  This  unfavorable  result  cannot  be  counter-balanced 
by  the  price  of  wool,  for  even  there,  where  wool  is  very  scarce,  its  prio^ 
on  an  average,  rarely  exceeds  66  or  75  thaler  (Prussian)  per  hundred 
weight,  (112  lbs.),  in  fmy  one  year,  while  the  meat-market,  being  seldooi 
remunerative,  precludes  the  means  of  increasing  the  &llen  profits  of  Merino 
iiheep  breeding,  by  fattening ;  that  in  any  country  where  the  production  xd 
vrool  constitutes  the  chi6f  end  of  Merino  breeding,  there  are  individual 
flocks  affected,  but  to  a  limited  extent  or  hot  at  all,  by  the  above-named 
evils,  is  a  £BU3t  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment;  but  it  is  also 
known  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  that  not  only  isolated  Electoral  flocks,  but 
la^r  breeding  districts,  especially  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  possess  the 
properties  of  fineness  and  nobility  of  wool  in  so  high  a  degree  that  the 
average  price  of  this  product  exceeds  by  &r  that  above  stated.  Yet  among 
the  large  mass  of  the  total  production,  these  form  but  individual  instanced 
which  do  not  essentially  change  the  survey  of  Electoral  breeding  yet  spread 
tofar. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  above  characteristic  will  prove  correct  ia 
general,  and  now  we  may  consider  the  question  whether  the  application  of 
Negretti  blood  is  to  be  considered  as  ah  appropriate  remedy  for  removing 
the  defects  named  of  Escurial  breeding. 

To  1.  As  to  the  vertigo,  I  can  repeat  only  what  I  have  said  on  an- 
other occasion,  (''On  the  breeding  of  animals,  p.  62,  &a"),  namely,  tiiat 
inter-breeding  and  incestuous  breeding,  carried  on  consistently  througk 
many  generatidns,  develop  the  diisposition  to  vertigo  tiie  more  decidedlf 
and  the  foster,  the  more  one-sided  the  breeder  keeps  his  eye  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  wool,  and  disregards  debility  in  die  entire  oi^anism  and 
approaching  over-growth  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  above- 
iiamed  work  I  have  also  mentioned  that  yet  other  cu*cumstances  vasjr 
co-operate  and  accderate  an  outbreak  of  the  disease,  but  always  a  long 
continued  inter-breedidg  is  to  be  considered  the  chief  cause  of  an  occasbnal 
outbreak  df  the  evil.* 

*  Mr.  Elsnsr  ton  Gbokow,  at  Kalinowits,  sUtes  the  following  fact,  which  is  worthy  of  noilts » 
•nfl  oonfirmB  mj  view.    {AnnaU  qf  AgncuUu^  1860,  p.  250) : 

"  Ewe  No.  480,  bom  in  182S,  presented,  in  oonneotion  with  a  very  high  degree  of  flnenen,  a 
weight  of  fleeoe  of  S  poundi  ud  13  ouicei,  whidi  was  extraordinaqr  at  that  tipeb    In  tte 
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Althoagli  the  breeder  may  be  suocessfal  in  using  those  remedies  which 
«re  offered  him,  bj  removing  ihe  co-operating  causes  of  the  disease ; 
although  the  keeping  and  feeding  of  the  animals  according  Ibo  strict  dietetic 
rules,  the  late  admittance  of  the  ewes,  the  sparing  use  of  the  bucks,  and  the 
exclusion  of  aged  animals  from  all  participation  in  breeding,  may  have  favora- 
ble results,  yet  all  these  remedies  will  not  exterminate  the  vertigo,  if  the 
breeder  will  not  also  determine  upon  an  admixture  of  new,  sound  blood« 
The  more  vigorously  this  courses  in  the  system,  the  surer  his  success  is, 
and  for  this  reason :  The  breeding  of  Negrettis  tending,  according  to  what 
has  been  said  above,  to  the  development  of  such  a  vigorous  blood,  will  fur- 
nish the  most  appropriate  material. 

To  2.  That  the  defects  in  the  stature  of  the  Electoral  sheep,  and  the  dis- 
positi<Hi  to  an  over-growth  of  the  forms  of  the  body  so  frequently  found, 
must  be  removed,  and  make  room  for  more  normal  figures  by  crossing  with 
the  vigorous,  well-built  Negretti,  is  proved  by  experietice,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  by  the  adversaries  of  the  more  recent  tendency  in  breeding. 

To  8.  The  breeding  of  the  Negretti  sheep  also  tends,  by  developing  an 
appropriate  form  of  body,  to  create  not  only  a  powerful  animal  not  liable 
to  over-growth,  but  also  a  spacious  wool  field;  and  to  cover  this  all  over 
with  the  most  regular  possible  density  is  the  anxious  care  of  the  breeder. 
He  can  not  be  bribed  by  the  fineness,  nobility,  truthfulness  .and  equality  of. 
the  wool,  if  the  quantify  is  unsatisfactory;  and  this,  in  connection  with 
those  properties,  makes  an  animal  valuable  only  when  also  the  head,  the 
legs  and  the  belly  are  completely  covered,  and  especially  the  latter  with  a 
sufficiently  long  and  dense  staple.  Consistent  adherence  to  these  strict  de- 
mands, and  merciless  rejection  of  animals  not  coming  up  to  this  standard,  have 
created  Negretti  flocks  whose  weight  of  fleece  astonishes  the  breeder  of 
Bscurials.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  blood  is  able  to  remedy  the 
poverty  in  wool  of  the  Eacuiial  flocks,  and  to  increase  the  weight  of  their 
fleece  within  a  short  time?  Surely  not,  if  we  may  answer  this  question, 
according  to  analogies  in  the  science  of  breeding.  Yet  what  could  there 
be  more  decisive  than  fiu^ts  for  the  case  in  question — successful  experiments, 
proving  a  posteriori^  that*  the  proposed  remedies  will  not  &il.  Here  I  will 
not  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  reports  of  the  agricultural  societies,  for 
although  they  confirm  almost  unanimously  the  &ct  of  an  essential  progress 

TMT  ISas,  therefore,  it  was  determined  to  breed  flrom  her,  and  her  two  danghters  nearly  like 
her,  a  aeparate  Btock-flock  ;  and  to  dietingatsh  them  firom  all  other  iheep  of  the  flock,  thefr 
A«Ufl  were  not  eat  off,  and,  bealdee,  they  were  kept  hy  thcnaelTes  in  a  fold  eeparate  fron 
the  folds  of  the  estaUishment. 

In  1842  this  stook-flook  of  Tecj  beaatiftil  and  Tigoroos  animals,  haying  great  jiohes  in  wool, 
had  reached  the  namber  of  60,  when  the  vertigo  broke  oat  amongst  them,  bjr  which  disease 
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in  obtaining  heavier  fleeces  to  be  caused  by  an  admixtnre  of  Kegretti  blood 
to  Escorial  flocks,  yet,  more  generally,  they  famish  views  and  observations 
founded  on  instances  proved  by  figures.  We  will  consider  the  latter, 
especially  such  as  are  taken  from  flocks  without  sale  of  bucks,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly reliable. 

"Since  19  years,"  says  chief-bailiflf  Bleyer,  in  the  Georgine,  1860,  "I 
1»red  sheep ;  in  the  first  14  yeais  I  bred  only  ElectonJs,  with  the  utmost 
care  and  attention,  used  bucks  from  other  good  flocks  for  whose  wool  was 
paid  more  than  100  thalers  per  hundred  weight,  and  aimed  chiefly  at  rich- 
ness in  wool,  but  I  could  not  make  any  progress  with  my  flock.  Never- 
theless I  would  force  a  progress,  and  kept  ewes  mostly,  in  order  to  have 
the  choice  of  animals  for  my  flock  from  among  a  numerous  o&pring.  The 
very  noblest  animals,  which  undoubtedly  would  have  raised  the  price  of 
wool  from  100  thaler  to  115  thaler  per  hundred  weight,  but  could  not  bear 
the  food,  pasture,  and  climate  of  this  locality,  were  killed  at  their  birth 
and  given  to  the  dogs;  and  besides,  of  500  lambs  that  were  sold  every 
year,  about  100  head  at  20  to  25  silver  groshen,  having  the  signs  of  sparoe- 
ness  in  wool,  red  ears,  bare  heads  and  feet  During  the  past  16  years  my 
shepherd  had  free  acoMi  to  the  oats  chest  for  lambs,  which,  of  course,  had 
to  be  stopped  in  the 'last  three  years;  yet  the  progress  in  my  flocks  re- 
mained very  trifling  until  the  so-called  Negretti  swindle. 

"But  in  the  5  years  daring  which  I  used  mongrel  bucks,*  (as  they  are 
named  in  the  abov/ mentioned  essay,)  from  three  Mechlenburg  flocks, 
I  have  progressed  not  step  by  step,  but  by  double-quick  step.  Now  I  have 
not  to  kill  the  lambs  at  their  birth,  or  sell  them  at  any  price,  for  there  are 
amongst  six  hundred  lambs  hardly  six  which  are  not  very  beautiful  and 
powerful  animals. 

"  Since  16  years,  my  flock  averaged,  at  a  price  of  wool  of  from  63  to  80 
thaler,  from  50  to  65  silver  groshen  per  head,  while  in  the  last  two  years, 
the  price  of  wool  being  only  67  to  76  thaler  per  hundred  weight,  it 
brought  8  thaler  5  silver  groshen  and  more  per  head ;  and  I  confidently 
hope  that,  if  no  particular  misfortune  happens,  the  yield  will  be  much 
larger  next  year." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  on  the  exhibition  of  sheep 
at  Pesth,  from  the  8d  to  the  6th  of  June,  1860,  by  Fr.  Matthoeu  (See 
Agronomic  Journal.) 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  the  sheep  of  pure  Hungarian  breed,  we  beg  leave 
to  mention  a  cross  of  Rambouillets  and  Merino  sheep  exhibited  by  Messrs. 

*  This  refers  to  tbe  olijeetion  so  fteqaentljr  made  hj  the  advenuries  ot  the  Negretti  blood, 
namely,  that  the  Hechlenbarg  flocks  consisted  chiefly  of  Mongrels,  and  conld,  therefore,  not  ba 
qioaUfled  to  famish  aaimalB  for  breeding  to  Improve  other  flocka. 
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/ 
y.  Bemtzkj  and  Yon  Mocsary,  which  produoed  the  most  astonishing  re- 
aolts^  and  proyed,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  power  of  transmission 
in  the  first  named  race,  which  has  been  much  admired,  as  well  as  vim. 
lently  attacked.  The  case  is  interesting,  because  the  flock,  of  which  these 
sheep  are  descendants,  was  bred  for  a  series  of  years,  in  a  method  aiming 
at  fineness  of  wool,  and  the  yield  of  wool  was  thereby  so  far  reduced  that 
those  sheep  averaged  only  one  and  one-half  pounds,  while  the  productions 
of  this  single  crossing,  the  two  yeani  old  ewes  yielded  at  least  three  and 
one-half  pounds,  the  wethers  four  and  one-half  pounds,  without  showing 
any  considerable  loss  in  the  fineness  of  the  wool  The  frame  of  body  in- 
creased as  much  as  the  yield  of  wool" 

Such  simple,  evidently  truthful  communications  of  impartial  men  are  of 
great  value,  for  their  statements  of  facts  furnish  so  striking  proo&  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  doubt 

Above  we  have  tried  to  trace  the  defects  of  the  Electoral  flocks  back  to 
three  cardmal  points,  and  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  seen 
that  the  Negretti  blood  is  qualified  to  furnish  the  material  for  removing 
the  defects  of  those  flocks ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  breeders 
d  Escurials  cannot  do  any  better  than  to  secure,  by  crossing,  all  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  result  from  this  method  of  breeding,  yet  we  see  that 
comparatively  but  few  determine  to  pursue  this  new  way  with  decision, 
that  others  delay  and  consider  the  matter  ^without  coming  to  a  determina- 
tbn ;  and  lastly,  that  a  small,  but  powerful  party  dissuade  from  such  a 
oonrse,  depicting  the  method  proposed  for  improving  the  breeding  of  Eleo- 
(orals  as  erroneous  and  pernicious. 

We  leave  the  wavering  to  their  deliberations  without  expostulation,  for 
their  passive  resistance  frequently  originates  from  a  lack  of  energy ;  they 
have  an  eyaupon  the  end,  but  void  the  means. 

But  we  Ave  to  pay  our  frill  attention  to  the  views  of  those  breeders  who 
advocate  the  cause  of  Electoral  breeding,  being  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  their  opinion,  who  are  not  personally  interested  as  sellers  of  bucks,  but 
who,  in  the  interest  of  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  and  the  production 
of  wool  in  Germany,  deem  it  their  duty  to  warn  against  the  dissemination 
of  the  Negretti  Uood  and  its  use  as  a  means  for  improving  degenerated 
flobks. 

The  charges  made  against  the  Negrettis,  and  the  objections  nused  against 
using  them  for  breeding  purposes,  may  be  fully  comprised  in  the  following 
points:  ^ 

L  The  Negretti  sheep,  and  among  them  especially  those  of  Mechlen- 
burg^  are  to  be  considered  as  more  or  less  mongrel,  and,  therefore,  they 
afford  no  surety  of  transmission,  and  their  ability  of  transferring  their 
properties  upon  their  descendants  is  not  satisfiMtorily  tested.  ^^  ^ 
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IL  NegretU  blood  and  Escurial  blood  are  beterogeneons  element  ^ 
sucb  a  degree  aa  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  creating,  by  their  crossmg, 
a  homogeneous  production  satisfying  the  demand  of  the  breeder. 

IIL  The  Negrettis  bear  card- wool,  and  as  the  production  of  cloth- wool 
is  and  will  be  the  chief  end  of  Merino  breeding  in  Germany,  they  cannot 
be  considered  an  appropriate  material  for  breeding,  particularly  as 

lY.  The  Kegretti  blood  lacks  the  noble  wool  fibre,  so  that  an  admix- 
ture of  the  same  to  the  noble  Merino  flocks  of  Northern  Germany  would 
cause  the  loss  of  the  ''golden  fleece,"  the  proud  acquisition  of  the  breeders 
of  many  regions,  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  animals  ibr  breeding,  and 
the  price  of  wool  in  those  regions,  whicli  again  would  reduce  the  profit- 
ableness of  sheep  breeding. 

V.  If  the  weight  of  the  fieece  of  Negretti  flocks  actually  should  be  so 
heavy  as  their  breeders  state,  (which  is  still  doubtful,)  yet  they  furnish 
smaller  net  revenues  than  the  Eacurial  flocks  not  as  rich  in  wool,  be- 
cause  the  latter  require  less  food,  are  contented  with  an  inferior  quality 
of  the  same,  are  less  assuming  in  general,  and  produce  a  more  valuabte 
wool. 

We  will  consider  each  of  these  charges  or  objections  separately,  and  in- 
quire whether  and  how  far  they  have  a  foundation,  and  ought  to  be  exam- 
ined. 

To  I.  That  mongrel  blood  is  less  transmissible  than  pure  bloody  is  yet  to  be 
shown. 

The  school  of  the  theory  of  race  and  constancy  to  whose  dogmas  also 
this  assertion  belongs,  has  not  been  able  to  prove  it,  while  the  doctrine  of 
individual  potency,  by  the  aid  of  criticism,  has  arrived  at  the  condnsion 
that,  in  general,  the  power  of  transmission  is  as  reliable  and  inherent  in 
mixed  blood  as  in  animals  of  pure  blood,  but  that,  in  particular,  the  de- 
gree of  this  power  is  conditioned  by  the  organism  of  the  indj|idual,  inde- 
pendent of  its  pure  or  mixed  blood,  so  that  not  the  race,  the  Breed,  or  the 
blood  in  itself,  but  only  its  test  as  what  it  may  accomplish  in  breeding,  can 
determine  the  degree  in  which  the  individual  possesses  the  power  of  trans- 
mission. If  the  term  "  Mongrel  Merinos"  comprises  sheep  in  whose  veins 
the  blood  of  northern  country  sheep  may  be  shown  to  course,  in  a  larger 
or  smaller  proportion,  then,  according  to  the  above  stated  doctrine,  die 
power  of  transmission  would  be  inherent  in  such  mongrels,  in  no  less  de^ 
gree  than  in  animals  belonging  to  Merino  flocks  of  pure  blood.  If,  here 
and  there  on  exhibitions  and  sheep  marts,  Mechlenburg  sheep  presenting, 
in  their  forms  of  body,  the  type  of  the  Negretti  sheep,  have  not  been  ap- 
preciated, but  as  breeding  animals,  have  justly  been  considered  wholly 
inappropriate  for  certain  purposes  of  certain  breeding  districts,  it  happened 
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aot  because  they  were  mongrels^  but  because  thpy  did,  by  ihemBelvea,  not 
meet  the  demands  and  present  wants  of  those  localities. 

Besides,  I  have  shown  above  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Negretti 
sheep  ^  Mechlenburg  and  Pomerania  belongs  to  Merino  flocks  of  pure 
blood,  at  least  so  far  as  their  evident  descent  from  Merinos  imported 
directly  from  Spain  may  prove  it,  and  be  considered  a  criterion  of  pure 
blood.  But  such  a  guarantee  is  of  very  little  moment,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  Merino  race  origmated  in  yqtj  diflerent  com- 
positions of  blood ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
yet  at  that  time  when  Merinos  were  imported  from  Spain  into  Germany 
many  of  the  flocks  of  the  former  country  were  any  but  of  pure  bloocL 
Before  the  devastating  wars  of  which  Spain  was  the  theatre,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century,  that  country  is  said  to  have  poaiessed  18  000  000 
of  sheep,  about  one  half  of  them  being  Merinos,  and  the  other  half  coun- 
try sheep  and  mongrel  Merinos.  "According  to  Labordes,  this  number 
W^  reduced  to  6,000,000,  according  to  other  reliable  reports,  to  2,600,000c 
and  since,  on  their  flight,  in  order  to  save  the  flocks  isom  the  enemieB, 
CShurros,  Metis,  and  migratory  sheep  or  original  Merinos  have  often  min- 
gled and  mixed.  Many  owners  of  flocks  are  said  to  have  lost  their  pure 
Uood  in  this  way." 

Therefore,  it  is  very  probable  that  among  the  Spanish  sheep  imported 
into  Germany,  also  there  have  been  such  as  originated  in  commixtures  of 
blood  of  the  most  recent  times;  and  this  probability  even  becomes  a  cer- 
tainty in  the  case  of  a  portion  of  the  animals  imported  thence,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  on  this  subject,  preserved  to  this  day,  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  the  ewes  and  bucks  taken  in  the  year  of  1778  from  the 
flock  of  the  Countess  Guenza,  and  incorporated  in  the  State  stock  flocks  of 
Saxony,  were  Mongrels,  and  even  very  poor  ones. 

Farther,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  a  large  portion  of  the  formerly 
and  now  yet  so  renowned  Qtock  flocks  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  *  and 
further,  that  flocks  lii^e  those  of  Kuchelner  and  Moeglin,f  having  an  ex- 
tensive sale  of  breeding  animals  for  a  series  of  yearsf,  that  they  all  hava 
received,  and  drawn  into  the  process  of  amalgaixu^tion,  the  blood  of  northern 
country  sheep,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  : 

First,  That  there  exists  in  Germany  very  few  Merino  flocks  which  m^ 
be  considered  as  being  of  pure  blood,  and  in  which  an  admixture  of  Mon- 
grel blood  may  not  be  shown. 

Second,  That  the  power  of  transmission  cannot  be  denied  to  mixed  or 
mongrel  blood,  because  otherwise  it  must  be  wanting  also  in  most  of  die 

•  See  ElfiDcr,  Review  of  improved  sheep  breeding  in  Europe, 
t  See  Doctrine  of  individual  potener^  Ac.,  by  Settegast. 
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stock  flocks  which  proyed  perfectly  reliable  as  to  the  power  of  transmiaskm 
in  their  breeding  animals. 

Third,  That  the  objection  that  the  MechlenburgNegretti  sheep,  as  mon- 
grels, cannot  safely  transmit  their  properties,  and,  therefore,  are  nnqoali- 
fled  to  improve  the  Eacurial  sheep,  is  xmfoanded. 

Hoschtitz,  Kuchelna,  and  Moeglin,  may  justly  be  considered  full-blood 
flocks.    Hoschtitz  is  also  a  flock  of  pure  blood,  in  so  far  this  may  still  be 
determined  according  to  the  above ;  but  the  blood  of  the  Kuchelna  and ' 
Moeglin  flocks  consists  of  multifarious  mixtures. 

To  IL  NogretU  blood  and  M(nirial  blood  are  keierogeneoua  eJementa  to  suA 
m  degree  <u  topredude  the  possibility  of  creating^  by  their  croeaing^  a  homogesm^ 
ouB production satisjying  ihedemands  o/ihe  breeder. 

That  a  combination  of  heterogeneous  elements  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  breeding  of  animals,  in  general,  and  is  not  merely  a  mechanical  ming- 
ling, as  the  school  of  the  race  and  constancy  doctrine  maintained,  I  have 
shown  in  my  ^' Essay  on  the  Breeding  of  Animals,"  and  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  the  same.  But  whether  such  a  combination,  the  feasi- 
bility of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  be  commendable ;  or  whether  the  pro- 
perties the  combination  of  which  is  aimed  at  in  their  connection  and  mu- 
tual proportion,  will  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  breeder,  or  meet  die  wante 
of  agriculturists,  is  quite  a  different  question ;  and  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, in  each  special  case,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  breeder. 

To  avoid  a  misunderstanding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate  the  above 
by  an  instance: 

Among  the  numerous  races  of  the  dog,  there  are  hardly  any  greater 
differences  than  those'  presented  in  the  forms  of  the  Grey-hound  and  the 
Bull-dog.  Is  it  possible  to  bring  so  heterogeneous  elements  iolo  harmony 
with  each  other?  The  old  theory  answers  this  question  in  the  negative, 
leasoniug  a  priori^  that  only  a  mechanical  mingling  can  originate  from  the 
combination  of  the  blood  of  these  two  races ;  the  new  theory  answers  in 
the  affirmative,  relying  on  analogies,  yet  the  affirmative  answer  in  itself 
does  not  commend  a  crossing  of  these  two  heterogeneous  races,  for  of  what 
use  could  it  be,  the  Grey-hound  as  well  as  the  Bull-dog  being  each  by  and 
for  himself  an  excellent  animal  for  special  purposes.  But  now  the  hunter 
observes  that  his  Ghrey-hounds  do  not  show  themselves  as  excellent  on  the 
ohase  as  formerly;  that  they  do  not  lack  velocity,  but  courage  and  perse- 
verence  in  pursuing  the  hare,  and  consequenly  will  soon  desist  from  the 
chase.  What  was  useless  before,  becomes  now  desirable ;  the  crossing  of 
the  Grey-hound  with  the  Bull-dog  becomes  the  means  of  imparting  to  their 
posteri^,  by  returning,  in  the  process  of  breeding,  to  individuals  of  the 
Oiey-hound  raoe,  that  courage,  the  decrease  of  which  threatened  to  make 
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the  pure  breed  worihIe0B4  This  prooev  of  crossiDg,  this  coanbination  of 
elements  than  which  more  heterogeneotts  ones  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
was  initiated  by  Lord  Oxford,  and  at  present  it  is  freqnmdy  adopted  in 
Ehgland  for  the  purpose  aboye  stated,  and  always  with  the  same  ceoiplete 
sQooesa 

We  retom  to  the  types  of  the  Merino  sheep^  whose  closest  possible 
onion  now  engages  our  special  attention.  We  will  not  deny  that  the  Eseo* 
rial  sheep,  formerly  at  home  in  Saxony,  and  bred  after  the  Saxonian 
model,  almost  thronghont  all  Germany,  is,  as  it  were,  an  antipode  to  the 
Hegretd  sheep,  and  that  the  forms  of  these  two  races  are  heterogeneous  to 
each  other ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  defiects  of 
the  one  racef  may  be  remedied  or  made  up  by  the  superior  properties  of 
the  other,  the  evidence  of  which  is  given  above.  Accordingly,  we  would 
choose,  without  delay,  the  material  offered  for  the  ii^provement  of  the 
defective  material,  if  the  ^  theoiy  of  the  race  ^  did  not  cause  us  to  best* 
tate.  This  doctrine  positivdy  rejects  a  combination  of  these  elements, 
ftrst^  because  the  pure  races  would  perish  thereby,  and  such  commixtures 
would  keep  us  in  a  permanent  chaos ;  "  iecand^  a  dose  connection  coold 
not  be  effected  but  only  a  mechanical  mingling. 

This  school  has  not  pursued  the  inductive  method  in  establishing  its  doc- 
trines, but  had  applied  it  only  in  a  special  case^  and  tried  to  base  their  doe- 
trine  upon  a  supposed  hot  They  maintained  (see  On  the  Breeding  of 
Animals,  by  Settegast,  p.  49,  and  On  Individual  Potency,  by  the  same 
author,  p.  16,)  that  the  crossing  between  Bleotorals  and  Infimtados  (Ne* 
grettis)  produced  numgnb^  without  homogeneity,  and  that  the  attempts  t^ 
effect,  in  the  productions  of  the  crossing,  a  close  combination  of  the  prop« 
ertiesof  the  wool  of  these  two  races  had  fiuled,  but  that  the  hair  of  the  ona 
or  the  other  race  predominated,  now  on  this  part,  and  then  on  that  part  of 
the  body,  or  that  even  the  most  diSS»ent  forms  of  staple,  williout  aay 
equality,  stood  in  medley  beside  each  other.  This  observation  is  not  con*  • 
finned  by  fisKsts;  on  the  contrary^  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  mada 
hitherto  prove  that  it  is  easy  to  effbot,  oven  in  the  first  generations,  a  daw 
combination  of  the  charaeters  of  the  wool  of  these  two  racea 

One  of  the  most  momentous  eventa  in  the  history  of  Merino  breeding 
in  Germany,  is  the  establishment  of  the  stock-flocks  of  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
at  Borutin  and  Kuchelna, — ^in  regard  to  their  origin  as  well  as  to  tbdir 
extensive  and  eflbctual  influence  upon  the  formation  <^  other  flocks.  Thai' 
ihtj  owe  their  foundation  to  a  crossing  between  Negrettis  and  Blectorals; 
ftariher,  that  socm  after  the  execution  of  this  measure  of  breeding  ihey<^ 
gained  a  high  reputation,  their  marketable  breeding  bucks  found  a  rapid 
sale  at  high  prices^  and  the  wod  of  tiieseYmm^b' was  praised  by  all  xnMOi 
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n&ctareT8,  and  bought  at  high  rates, — ^th^se  are  fixed  ftcta,  for  which  the 
history  of  Merino  breeding  famishes  the  most  reliable  data,  and  which  I 
haye  stated  repeatedly.  I  might  mention  many  similar  instances  in  the 
history  of  the  breeding  at  the  present  time, — ^might  point  to  the  happy 
results  derived,  among  other  cases,  at  Moeglin,  from  an  admixture  of  No- 
gretti  blood  to  the  Saxonian  Electoral  stock, — ^but  all  such  instances  are  of 
little  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  n^oet  striking  and  reliable  evi- 
dence of  the  process  at  Kuchelna.  Should  we  have  learned  nothing  by 
it  7  Should  we  forget  all  suceessftd  experiments  made  there  ?  Should  we, 
in  spite  of  such  striking  results,  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  that  heterogeneous 
elements  are  incapable  of  being  closely  combined,  merely  to  uphold  a 
school.  The  consequent  assertion,  also,  that  Negrettis  and  Escurials  are 
too  strongly  opposed  to  each  other  to  give  the  breeders  any  hope  for  happy 
resulta  from  their  crossings  is  no  more  tenable  thaiji  the  above  doctrine  in 
general.  Let  us,  therefore,  forget  that  doctrine,  and,  where  it  is  necessary, 
improve  our  Electoral  flocks  by  Kegretti  blood. 

To  IIL  The  Negretii  hear  card-wool^  and^  as  the  production  of  cloth-toool  is 
and  will  he  the  chief  end  of  Merino  hreeding  in  Germany,  they  can  not  be  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  material  for  hreeding. 

We  will  admit,  and  we  must  accede  to  the  opinion,  that  in  districts  where 
a  depressed  meat-market  does  not  offer  any  inducement  to  the  breeder  to 
develop  chiefly  those  properties  of  the  sheep  as  make  it  more  valuable  to 
the  butcher,  or  where  the  Merino  sheep  is  almost  exclusively,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  valued  as  a  wool-bearer,  the  production  of  a  good  doth-wool  will 
be  more  profitable  than  the  production  of  card- wool ;  but,  more  recently, 
the  latter  has  become  more  and  more  extensive,  for  not  only  has  it  found 
&vor  with  breeders  in  those  countries  where  the  value  of  the  animal  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  or  forms  the  chief  point  by  the  butcher,  but 
it  is  favored  also  in  transmarine  countries.  The  produce  of  card-wool  in 
€tomany,  therefore,  will  then  only  be  able  to  stand  the  depression  in  the 
prices  of  wool  caused  by  competitioB,  when  the  prices  of  meat  are  not  so 
low  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  chance  to  make  up  amply  for  his  loss  in  the 
sale  of  wool,  by  improving  the  fattening  propensities  of  his  breed,  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  wool.  The 
particular  points  required  in  a  good  card-wool  are  more  easily  attained 
than  those  expected  in  a  good  cloth-wool,  and,  therefore,  the  breeder  will 
rather  produce  the  former,  especially  if  he  tries  to  improve  his  Merinos  as 
animals  most  acceptable  on  the  meat-market 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  foreseen,  that  as  the  wealth  of  a  nation  increases^ 
and  the  meat-market  becomes  more  remunerativei  the  tendency  jost  men* 
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tioned  in  breeding  will  also  become  more  general ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  very  extensive  distriots  in  our  country  where,  for  the  present 
and  evidently  for  a  long  time  to  oome,  the  state  of  the  meat-market  will 
not  present  any  inducement  to  the  breeder  to  take  any  steps  toward  im- 
proving the  fattening  propensity  in  his  sheep,  which  might  cause  a  decrease 
of  his  income  from  the  sale  of  wool  Thus,  in  those  districts  ^here  the 
sheep  excelling  in  wool  maintaius  its  ground  undisputed,  there  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  cloth-wool  will  be  in  its  place,  for  its  territory  is  more  lim- 
ited, and  need  not  fear  any  considerable  competition  from  districts  chiefly 
producing  meat,  or  from  transmarine  countries  and  colonies. 

Yet  the  breeders  in  our  country,  who  follow  or.  are  compelled  to  follow 
this  tendency,  can  only  compete  with  those  who  breed  with  a  tendency 
towards  the  production  of  meat  and  card-wools,  and  realize  as  much  as 
these  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  if  their  efforts  are  directed 
towards  obtaining  a  heavier  weight  of  fleeces,  than  may  be  expected  by 
the  breeding  of  Escurials.  These  efforts  should  tend  not  only  to  create, 
by  increasiijg  the  size  of  the  body, — a  most  spacious  wool-field,  a  complete 
cover  of  the  sheep,  and  strong  and  dense  wool,-7-but  also,  in  connection 
with  these  points,  to  ^ve  the  staple  the  greatest  possible  length,  since  the 
other  qualites  being  equal,  the  longer  wool  wUl  make  the  heavier  fleece 
To  what  extent  an  increase  of  the  mass  should  be  effected  by  lengthening 
the  staple,  is  definitely  prescribed  by  the  purpose  pursued  in  breeding :  if 
it  is  the  production  of  a  good  cloth- wool,  the  staple  may  be  lengthened  to 
that  limitation,  beyond  which  it  no  longer  meets  the  demands  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  can  not  be  considered  a  valuable  article.  This  limitation  is 
confined  to  a  length  of  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  inches  of  the  un- 
washed wool  in  its  natural  growth.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  producer  of 
doth- wool  to  reach  and  maintain  in  his  whole  flock  the  greatest  possible 
uniformity  in  this  hight  of  the  staple,  defining  the  growth  of  any  one 
year.  Breeders  of  Negretti  sheep  have  made  efforts  of  this  kind,  an4  this 
is  praiseworthy ;  but  why  this  race  is  identified  with  Merinos  bearing  card- 
wool,  is  not  shown.  The  faculty  of  producing  a  long  wool  is  no  more  thQ 
property  of  the  Negretti  than  of  the  Escurial  race ;  and  thus  the  Negretti. 
sheep  will  bear  card-wool  only  when  its  breeder  designs  it,  and  diis  is  not 
the  case  under  all  circumstances.  So  we  find,  indeed|  a  large  number  of 
Negretti  flocks  prodiicing,  undoubtedly,  no  card-wool,  but,  according  to 
the  breeder's  design,  bearing  cloth-wool,  and  of  such  excellent  quality  as 
to  be  an  article  sought  after  and  bought  at  a  high  rate  on  wool^marts. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Negretti  race  inclades  also  card- wool  flocks,  of  whjicli 
flome  are  worthy  of  part^lar  notice^  but  the  aasertion  that  every  Ne- 
gretti sheep  beari  card- wool  would  show  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  > 
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the  subject  The  aboye  mentioned  Negretti  floeks  of  Mechlenbug  and 
Pomerania  refute  this  opinion  most  decidedly.  HoBchtitz  produces  doth- 
wool,  and  so  do  EeuzUn,  Weisin,  PassoWi  Lenshow,  Klempenow,  &c^  and 
chiefly  against  these  flocks  the  abpre  objection  is  made.  Here  the  evi- 
dence is  furnished  that  the  most  decided  breeding  of  Negrettis  is  as  com- 
patible with  the  production  of  excellent  doth- wool/ as  with  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  wool-hair  collectively,  which,  in  the  contention — ^whether 
Negretti  or  Electoral— have  been  comprised  in  the  term  of  the  "Golden 
Fleooe." 

This,  as  the  fourih  of  the  above  stated  objection  alleged,  is  said  to  be 
jeopardized  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Negretti  sheep,  and  that  the  breeder 
of  Merino  sheep  in  Gtemumy  may  be  apprehensive  of  losing  the  honor  of 
bringing  to  market  the  most  excellent  wool  of  the  world,  and  that  he  un- 
dermines the  profitableness  of  Merino  breeding,  if  he  should  voluntarily 
give  up  all  the  advantages  derived  from  his  master  production  of  the 
noblest  wool,  the  "Golden  Keeoe.*^ 

In  order  to  investigate  whether  this  apprehension  uttered  by  patriotic 
men  is  well  founded,  the  first  thing  necessary  will  be  to  obtain  a  full  sur- 
*  vey  of  the  extent  of  the  blessings  which  have  resulted  from  the  possession 
of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  interests  of  industry  which  the  breeding  of  animals,  as  a  branch  of 
agriculture,  ought  not  to  disregard,  forbid  that  the  honor  and  the  glory  of 
bringing,  in  req)ect  to  quality,  the  most  excellent  artide  to  the  marts  of 
the  world  should  rule  and  characterize  the  production  of  Merino  wool.; 
these  properties,  invaluable  in  respect  to  morality,  are  to  be  considered 
valuable,  in  respect  to  industry,  and  may  fill  our  hearts  with  just  pride, 
only  when  they  are  accompanied  by  material  advantages  and  sure  profits 
at  which  more  modest  efforts  will  aim.  Thus,  the  loss  of  the  honor  of 
being  entitied  to  call  the  Golden  Fleece  exdusivdy  our  own  would  appear 
deplorable,  only  when  the  breeder  of  sheep  should  lose  his  revenues 
together  with  the  glory. 

iTien  we  have  to  put  the  question  how  is  it  with  reference  to  the  Merino 
breeding,  and  with  the  realization  of  the  feed  consumed,  in  those  districts 
where  the  Golden  Fleece  has  been  cultivated  as  long  as  the  new  race  has 
been  introduced,  where  the  breeding  of  the  Electoral  sheep  in  its  purify 
has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  day,  and  the  Saxonian  productions  of  fine 
wool,  of  glorious  memory,  formed  the  ideals  of  the  producers?  If  we 
may  rely  on  the  above  mentioned  reports  on  the  state  of  tiie  breeding  of 
Electorals,  which  the  agricultural  sodeties  were  kind  enough  to  send  me, 
and  which  treat  on  the  subject  with  great  and  laudable  candor,  I  can* 
not  sajc  that  the  answer  to  this  question  gi^w  any  reason  isx  being  sat- 
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isfied  withi  or  proud  of,  the  results  derived  from  the  efforts  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

From  those  oommunicatioDS,  with  which  also  mj  own  observations 
agree,  I  learn  that,  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  !E!Iectoral  districts,  the 
points  on  which  the  revenuies  of  the  producers  of  wool  depend — ^the  weight 
of  fleece  and  the  price  of  wool — are  anything  but  satisfactory.  Every- 
where they  complain  of  the  poverty  in  wool  of  the  sheep,  so  that  in  many 
flocks  no  more  than  an  average  of  1|  pound  per  head  is  shorn,  while  it  is 
considered  an  extraordinary  case  if  a  flock  yields  2|  pounds  per  head. 
And  now,  how  are  the  prices?  The  market  reports  of  Berlin,  Posen, 
Landsberg,  Koenigsberg,  Magdeberg,  and  other  cities,  whither  most  of  the 
Sleotoral  wool  is  brought,  show,  and  the  producers  will  surely  admit  it, 
that  the  average  prices  paid  during  a  series  of  years  are  not  in  proper  pro- 
portion to  such  a  small  weight  of  fleece,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  so 
low,  that  the  simplest  calculation  must  prove  the  revenues  derived  from  this 
method  of  sheep  breeding  to  be  unsatisfactory  under  the  present  junctures. 
During  that  period,  when  the  process  of  real  estate  were  only  half  as  high 
as  now,  when  the  sale  of  other  animal  productions  in  our  country  was 
more  difficult  because  good  roads  and  £sicilities  of  commercial  intercourse 
"were  wanting,  the  realisation  of  the  materials  used  for  feed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  Electoral  wool,  the  revenues  just  alluded  to  being  no  higher,  may 
have  been  satisfactory ;  now  it  is  so  no  more. 

Here  we  must  ask,  what  then  do  we  surrender  when  we,  pursuing  a  new 
way,  and  by  adopting  the  leading  views  of  Negretti  breeding,  endeavor  to 
raise  the  sunken  profitableness  of  Merino  breeding?  I'he  answer  is :  ihe 
approbation  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  Electoral 
WooL 

As  to  the  approbation  of  the  wool  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  as 
remarked  above,  it  certainly  can  have  no  ruling  influence  upon  our  indus- 
trial operations,  but  only  when  it  affords  material  profits,  and  the  Golden 
Fleece  is  proportionately  balanced  with  gold.  Hitherto  this  seems  not  to 
be  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  collective  yearly  reviews  of  prices 
paid  on  German  wool  marts,  at  least  give  evidence  that  they  are  not  in 
proportion  to  the  small  weight  of  fleece.  So  long  as  the  quantity  of  fine 
Electoral  wool,  especially  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths  is  as  con- 
siderable as  at  the  present  time,  the  price  of  the  article  will  be  depressed, 
and  will  not  meet  the  demands  which  the  agriculturist  has  to  make,  in 
order  to  find  in  the  higher  prices  of  his  product  a  full  remuneration  for 
the  loss  in  the  weight  of  fleece  he  incurs  by  the  breeding  of  Electonds  and 
fiivoring  the  manufiuyture  of  the  clotii.  The  mass  of  the  fine  and  finest 
cloth-wool  at  present  glutting  the  domestic  markets  must  yet  considerably 
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decreaae,  if  the  manu&etarer  shall  be  compelled  by  eompetitioii  to  allow 
Bnch  prices  as  will  correspond  to  the  expenses  of  its  production  and  the  ' 
revenues  now-adays  derived  from  other  branches  of  the  breeding  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Who  would  blame  the  manu£su^turer,  if  he,  when  asked 
for  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  describes  the  present  condition  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Electoral  wool  as  sound  and  commendable?  In  this  way  the 
agriculturist  may  obtain  information  as  to  the  greater  or  less  yalue  of  the 
articles,  and  avail  himself  of  the  same  in  his  operations  as  a  producer  of 
wool ;  but  from  this  source  he  cannot  expect  any  suggestions  which  are 
calculated  to  further  the  interests  of  the  producer,  and  to  lay  a  permanent 
foundation  for  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep,  by  making  it  more  profita- 
ble, or  which,  even  in  the  least,  might  compete  with  the  advantages  the 
wool  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  derive  from  the  present  state  of  the 
market  This  is  so  natural  that  we  cannot  attach  the  least  blame  to  the 
manu&cturer  who  has  first:  to  secure  his  own  interest  and,  in  his  specula- 
tions, to  regard  the  profits  less  of  the  sheep  breeder,  if  he,  as  far  as  his  in- 
fluence may  go  and  his  opinion  prevail,  endeavors  to  keep  the  producer  in 
such  a  course  as  proves  most  frtvorable  to  the  manufacturing  interests. 
Thus  as  to  questions  where  the  advantages  of  the  manufacturer  do  not  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  industrial  demands  of  the  producer— and  that  there 
are  such  questions  is  undeniable— the  former  will  not  be  found  to  side  wiih 
the  sheep  breeder,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  approve  of 
efforts  calculated  to  obtain  a  heavier  weight  of  fleece,  by  favoring  the  Ne- 
gretti  blood.  He  sees  clearly  the  danger  threatening  him  by  a  decrease 
of  the  quantity  of  Electoral  wool  which  hitherto  could  be  had  at  propor- 
tionately low  prices,  mostly  by  contract,  in  the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Poeen, 
Brandenburg,  and  East  and  West  Prussia.  By  an  average  price  of  about 
70  Thaler  per  cwt,  and  a  weight  of  fleece  amounting  to  about  two  cwt. 
per  hundred  sheep,  it  is  evident  that  from  a  method  of  breeding  courting 
the  &vor  of  the  wool-merchant,  there  cannot  result  anything  other  than  a 
realization  of  about  six  silver  groehen  a  cwt  of  hay  ;*  but  that  the  sheep- 
breeders  cannot  be  satisfied  with  so  small  a  profit  which,  not  unfrequently, 
is  still  less  than  this,  will  not  change  the  views  of  the  manufacturer  in 
regard  to  the  profitableness  of  the  present  state  of  a£Gairs,  as  far  as  his  own 
intererests  only  are  concerned. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  here  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  authority 
in  affairs  of  Merino  breeding  is  generally  acknowledged.  In  a  letter  to 
myself,  Edwabb  Kunitz  speaks  as  follows: 

*See  ftirtber  partlcolan  in  the  enay:  A  word  to  the  sheep-breeden  of  Prufisla,  by  H. 
ScTTiauBT.    Agr.  Jotini.,  1854,  p.  131  •  * 
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"  In  this  way  many,  very  many  millions  of  money  have  not  been  realized, 
because  the  producer  sought  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  flock  solely  or 
chiefly  in  the  highest  prices  per  owt  of  his  wool  in  market  The  misera- 
ble average  yield  per  head  of  the  flocks,  in  spite  of  the  highest  prices  per 
owt,  even  where  the  local  circumstances  and  an  abundance  of  feed  are 
able  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  wool,  would  seem  incredible." 

After  we  have  seen  how  far  the  approbation  of  the  wool-merchant  may 
influence  our  measures  as  breeders  and  producers,  these  words  lead  us  to 
the  aeeoTuf  advantage  which,  according  to  the  above-named  objection  against 
the  Negretti  blood,  is  said  to  stand  or  &11  with  the  breeding  of  Electoralg 
— the  high  prices  of  wool  allowed  the  admirers  of  the  Gblden  Fleece. 

We  know,  audit  is  evident  from  the  market  reports,  that  the  great  mass 
of  Electoral  breeders  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  our  country  do  not  par- 
ticipate therein ;  consequently  what  is  cultivated  there  cannot  be  the  Goldea 
Fleece,  because  light  weights  and  low  prices  cannot  be  connected  with  this 
promising  term.  But  where,  we  must  ask,  is  the  treasure  to  be  found? 
Let  the  blessed  country,  the  identical  Cblchia,  be  named ;  for  all  Merino- 
breeding  Germany  is  said  to  be  the  very  land,  but  our  observations  show 
that  she  is  not 

The  Argonauts  point  to  Silesia:  there  the  identical  Golden  Fleece  is 
said  to  be  at  home,  which,  they  assert,  does  not  only  crown  its  possessor 
With  honor  and  glory,  but  also  brings  real  profit,  and  promises  permanetit 
remuneration.    There,  then,  we  have  to  look  for  it 

Every  connoisseur  of  wool,  every  breeder  of  Merinos,  must  contemplate 
the  production  of  that  country  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  gratifica- 
tion. It  is  true  the  uniform  fineness,  combined  with  this  power  of  the 
wool,  with  this  nobility,  with  all  those  properties  which  make  a  wool  fibre 
so  valuable  for  the  beautiful  texture  of  doth,  can  be  found  in  this  perfeo- 
tion  and  to  this  extent  in  Silesia  alone;  and  that  the  breeders  there  are 
proud  of  a  product  with  which  no  other  region  can  compete,  and  which, 
may  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  "Golden  Fleece,"  is  perfectly  justifiable. 

With  whatever  reverence  I  might  speak  on  this  occasion,  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  successes  of  Silesian  sheep-breeders,  I  could  repeat  on^ 
what  I  have  said  in  the  treatise.  "Sheep  breeding  in  Silesia,"  (see  archives 
of  agriculture  in  the  Prussian  monarchy).  But  if  we  inquire  whether  this 
pearl  in  the  wreath  of  the  various  branches  of  the  breeding  of  animals  in 
our  country  can  maintain  its  integrity  only  by  excluding  the  Negretti 
blood,  we  must  observe  that  the  latter  can  not  possibly  be  considered  aa 
element  inimical  to  the  Silesian  '^€k>lden  Fleece.''  We  know  by  the  his- 
tory of  its  origin  that  it  is  a  production  of  a  cross  between  Eleotorals  and 
Negrettis;  further,  we  know  that  the  blood  whidi  courses  in  the  veins  of 
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ihe  NegrettL  flocks  of  MeoUenburg,  and  many  kindred  flooks  of  Proisia, 
is  near  kin  to  that  which  was  used  at  Knchelna,  the  place  to  which  the 
noblest  Silesian  flocks  owe  their  origin,  in  creating  a  new  race— Eacnzial- 
Negrettl  Then,  in  the  face  of  facte  and  evmts  for  which  mea  still  liyiqg 
give  evidence,  and  of  which  we  possess  most  reliable  documentB,  how  can 
the  assertion  be  maintained  that  the  Negretti  race  will  have  a  pendoioiis 
eiSect  upon  the  nature  of  the  Electoral  wool-hair,  will  "Mechlenburgize" 
it  ?  The  superiority  of  the  flocks  of  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  attained  by 
a  lucky  experiment— by  a  crossing  of  these  two  races.  Why  should  not 
a  similar  success  result  from  a  similar  process,  and  what  danger  could  be 
apprehended  from  a  repetition  of  the  same,  after  the  experience  made  there 
hAS  decided  in  &vor  of  this  mixture  of  blood? 

We  may  go  still  further  and  assert  that  the  development  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  Silesia  has  kept  even  pace  with  the  favorable  reception  the  Negretti 
blood  has  found  in  the  new  race  created  by  and  derived  ftom  composition. 
This  is  shown  by  the  most  excellent  flocks  of  that  province,  in  which  we  often 
.  meet  with  pu^e  types  of  N^prettis,  endowed,  besides  with  ao  superior  prop- 
erties of  the  wool-flbre,  that  hardly  any  thing  better  could  be  desired. 

On  the  strength  of  the  evidence  derived  from  the  above  statements,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  objection  is  unfounded,  that  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  the  Electoral  flocks  would  be  injured  by  the  use  of  Negretti  blood, 
and  that  by  the  deterioration  of  the  wool,  glory,  honor  and  revenue  would 
be  lost 

As  to  the  question  whether,  according  to  the  prevailing  junctures  and 
prices  of  estates^  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  producers  of  wool  in  Silesia 
to  add,  if  not  to  the  splendor  and  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Gblden  Fleece, 
yet  to  ite  weighty  the  decision  may  safely  be  left  to  ihe  deliberations  of  the 
breeders  there.  The  high  intelligence  predominating  in  their  circles,  and 
the  active  attention  paid  there  to  any  subject  touching  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  prognosticate  that  the  controversies  occasioned  by  the  contention  for 
the  Golden  Fleece,  will  have  their  effects.  The  superior,  powerful  minds  which 
for  a  long  time  developed  an  energetic  activity  on  the  field  of  breeding  noble 
sheep  in  Silesia,  justify  the  expectation  that  that  sacrificing  passion  which 
spares  no  pains  and  labor,and  which  is  an  indispensableattribute  of  the  breeder, 
if  the  fruit  of  his  endeavors  shall  rise  above  the  modest  efforte  of  mediocrity, 
will  receive  a  new  impulse  firom  the  disoussdons  of  the  various  opinions.  To 
stop  and  rest  on  one  of  the  steps  toward  the  pinnacle  of  mental  or  industrial 
progress,  indicates  impending  retrogression.  This  will  not  happen  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ^ool  in  Silesia  if  the  breeder,  as  he  has  done  hitherto^  will  further 
endeavor  to  conserve  the  excellencies  of  the  fleece,  and  toupholdthe  vigorous 
organism  of  the  animaVand  to  restore  it  when  it  becomes  debilitated.  Then 
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Silesia  will  again  secure  that  considerable  leyenue  wbidb.  the  breeder 
derived  from  the  sale  of  animals  for  breeding  during  sereral  decennaries, 
making  other  provbces,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  conntries 
where  Merinos  are  bred,  tributary  to  the  native  country  of  the  Golden 
JBleeoe ;  and  large  sums  now  turned  into  other  channels  will  come  back 
thither.  This  loss  is  considerable,  and  is  to  be  deplored  by  breeders  and 
patriots,  in  so  £»  Silesia's  loss  enriches  Mechlenburg.  But  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  way  for  remedying  this  has  been  opened.  It  appears  the 
sheep  breeders  of  Silesia  perceive  that  the  love  of  the  Gk>lden  Fleece,  if  it 
becomes  a  passion,  and  does  not  embrace  the  vigorous  and  powerful  animal 
itself  must  lead  him  astray.  ^''Beneath  palm  trees  no  man  walketh  with 
impunity."  The  excellencies  of  a  breed  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  may, 
in  the  long  run,  be  considered  a  valuable  acquision  only  when  .the  organic 
constitution  endures,  and  the  original  powerfulness  of  a  robust  body  is  not 
undermined  by  the  constant  effects  of  incestuous  breeding.  In  this  respect 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  principles  of  Negretti  breeding,  as  I  have  tried 
above  to  illustrate  them,  if  judiciously  applied  under  the  junctures  prevail* 
ing  in  Silesia,  will  confer  a  blessing  upon  the  G-old^i  Fleece  there.  The 
revival  of  blood  to  whioh  the  breeder  must  consent,  will  detract  nothing, 
or  at  least  nothing  essential  from  the  gold ;  it  will  effect  an  alloyance  whioh, 
by  its  greater  power  of  resistance,  proves  more  suitable  for  practical  life 
than  the  pure  metal. 

Now,  the  last  objection — the  flflh  of  the  above-stated  charges— is  yet  to 
be  examined.    It  is  asserted — 

1.  That  for  Negretti  wool  much  lower  prices  are  paid  than  for  Electoral 
wool  in  the  corresponding  assortments. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  feed  requisite  for  Negretti  sheep  is  so  large  that, 
in  spite  of  the  heavier  weight  of  their  fleeces,  the  production  of  wool,  b^y 
Electoral  breeding,  is  less  expensive. 

Of  the  prices  of  eleotoral  wool,  I  have  spoken  above ;  if  the  S^lpftjtm 
product  and  some  isolated  articles  of  the  highest  nobility  produced  in  other 
Prussian  provinces  are  lefl  out  of  the  calculation,  they  are,  in  the  average, 
low  enough  indeed,  and  afford  no  reason  for  advocating  the  breeding  of 
Slectorals. 

Here  we  must  again  deny  that  the  Negretd  race  does  not  give  the  breeder 
*&e  means  of  producing  a  valuable  wool  endowed  with  exoell^it  proper- 
4tefl^  and  sold,  aoooiding  to  existing  conjunctures,  for  80  to  100  Thalen,'and 
even  more.  Yea,  we  can  not  even  admit  that  the  breeder's  task  of  giving 
4he  fleece  all  the  properties  distinguishing  a  good  wool,  is  fiicilitated  by  the 
Bleoioral  race;  for  although  we  will  not  deny  that  a  fineness  of  wool  be- 
koging  to  the  highor  sortments  is  soon  attained  on  thin-skinned  animah^ 
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yet  this  is  the  case  only  when  this  property  is  aimed  at  alone  and  one- 
sidedly.  But  there  is  not  much  gained,  for  the  finest  wool  is  not  the  best^ 
and  to  make  it  truly  valuable  a  number  of  other  properties  must  be  added, 
among  which  durability  (nerve,  strength,  solidity)  is  the  principal  one.  If 
the  breeder  of  Electorals  does  not  neglect  to  pay  proper  attention  to  this 
sum  of  properties,  and  to  cultivate  each  of  them  witbout  any  predilection, 
then  any  ffivoritism  as  to  the  material  offered  by  the  Kegretti  race  ceases, 
and  to  attain  a  cumulation  of  valuable  properties  is  no  more  or  no  leas  diffi- 
cult in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Here  it  might  be  asked,  How  then  is  the  fact,  that  chiefly  the  Electoral 
and  kindred  flocks  furnish  the  manufactur«rs  of  cloth  with  the  most  excel- 
lent and  dearest  wool,  to  be  explained  in  any  other  way  but  that  it  is  more 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  attain  the  same  object  by  Negretti 
breeding  ?  We  can  easily  answer  this  objection,  and  show  the  &llacy  of 
the  assertion  that  the  generality  of  the  efforts  is  valued  according  to  the 
above,  if  the  breeding  of  Negrettis  does  not  meet  the  highest  demands  in 
one  or  but  few  directions.  The  more  extensive  the  series  of  demands 
made  of  an  animal,  or  of  a  race,  the  less  rigor  we  must  evince  in  the  judg- 
ment of  individual  points.  The  breeding  of  Negrettis,  as  long  as  the 
production  of  wool  is  iispnTUsipal  object^  and  the  value  of  the  animals  to 
the  butcher  is  a  point  of  less  importance,  will,  like  the  breeding  of  Elee- 
torals,  produce  a  fine,  equal,  true,  noble  and  powerful  wool,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  large  quantity  upon  a  robust  body,  preventing  any  over- 
growth. It  willingly  renounces  the  honor  of  bringing  the  dearest  product 
to  market,  and,  keeping  aloof  of  any  one-sidedness  in  its  efforts,  it  directs 
its  attention  equally  to  the  points  which  will  permanently  secure  the  pro- 
fitableness of  Merino  breeding.  But  that  the  breeder  of  Negrettis  is  able 
to  reach,  if  not  the  highest  pitch  of  nobility,  yet  such  a  grade  as  even  the 
breeders  of  Escurials  must  acknowledge  as  a  favorable  result  of  efforts 
aiming  at  fineness  and  nobility  of  wool,  is  proved  by  the  flocks  above- 
mentioned. 

Now,  having  answered  the  first  point  of  the  objection  as  to  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  Negretti  wool,  and  turning  to  the  question  what  quantity 
of  feed  is  requisite  for  individuals  of  the  one  or  the  other  race,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that,  as  the  contention  for  the  golden  fleece  was  not 
brought  to  a  final  decision,  tiiis  point  also  was  not  fully  illustrated.  An 
occasional  report  stated  that  the  animals  of  a  Negretti  stock-flock  in  Medi- 
lenburg  received,  on  an  average,  an  equivalent  of  four  pounds  of  hay  per 
head  during  the  winter,  and  as  the  other  party  estimated  the  quantity  of 
feed  during  the  winter  required  by  Escorial  sheep  at  an  equivalent  of  two 
pounds  of  hay  per  head,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  ficom  these  state- 
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ments  that  the  Negretti  sheep  in  general,  and  the  Mechlenburg  flocW  in 
particular,  require  twice  as  much  feed  as  the  individuals  of  Eacurial  flocks.* 
This  conclusion,  certainly,  is  incorrect  First,  the  above  estimate  of  four 
pounds  of  hay  as  the  requisite  winter  feed  for  a  Negretti  sheep  is  taken 
from  a  stock-flock  having  an  extensive  sale  of  animals  for  breeding,  but 
such  a  flock  can  not  be  considered  a  reliable  basis  for  calculatbg  the  quan- 
tity of  feed  requisite  for  the  race,  because  the  principles  governing  the 
feeding  of  such  flocks  are  different  from  those  governing  the  feeding  of 
flocks  from  among  which  no  animals  are  sold  for  breeding,  and  whose 
principal  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  wooL  A  stock- flock  which 
shall  attract  and  captivate  purchasers  must  contain,  first,  excellent  animals 
for  breeding;  and,  second,  make  that  pleasing  and. even  charming  impres- 
sion which  well-fed  animals  will  never  fail  to  make.  This  most  necessary 
requisite,  the  result  of  opulent  feeding,  w£ich  gives  the  appearance  of 
youthful  freshness  even  to  older  animals  having  long  remained  in  the  flock 
for  breeding  purposes,— this  requisite,  I  say,  can  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
one  who  has  closely  observed  the  management  of  a  renowned  stock-flock, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rations  of  stock-flocks,  in  which  the 
grains  purely  taking  effect  are  of  great  importance  and  are  never  missing, 
can  not  furnish  any  information  as  to  what  quantity  of  feed  is  required,  by 
an  economical  management,  in  order  to  keep  the  animals,  as  our  venerable 
Kappe  most  pertinently  expresses  it,  in  the  proper  husbandly  condition. 
The  remedy  to  make  the  body  as  well  as  the  fleece  of  every  individual  in 
the  flock  appear  in  the  most  favorable  light,  by  giving  them  plenty  of 
nourishing  feed,  is  resorted  to  wherever  the  sale  of  bucks  is  a  paying  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  is  known  in  Mechlenbi^g  as  well  as  in  Silesia,  that  this  end 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  an  equivalent  of  two  pounds  of  hay  per  head. 
The  puzzling  question  often  put  by  customers  to  the  managers  of  stock-  • 
flocks,  What  feed,  and  how  much  of  it  is  given  to  the  sheep  ?  is  hard  to 
answer,  and  is  frequently  evaded.  The  answers  are  very  different^  and 
seldom  satisfy  the  questioners;  as,  for  instance,  the  classic  reply  of  a  Sile- 
sian  breeder:  "My  sheep  receive  enough  to  be  filled  I"  which  is  both 
cautious  and  candid. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  exist  any  considerable  differences  in  the 

^  quantity  of  feed  required  by  different  stock-flocks,  they  may  belong  to  the 
Electoral  or  to  the  Negretti  race ;  neither  can  I  accede  to  the  opinion  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  when  the  sale  of  animals  for  breeding  is  not 
made  a  business,  the  Negretti  sheep  requires  stronger  feed  than  the  Electoral 

.  Here,  of  course,  I  presume  that  the  individuals  of  both  races  are  almost 

M  repeat  that  here,  and  in  tUs  whole  CBny,  I  eoiid4tr''Kleoionl''M>^  to  be 

ifnon jnuy  and  lue  them  as  sooh. 
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equally  noble  and  thoroughbred,  although  their  peculiar  properties  maj 
be  different    It  might  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  breeding  of  Negrettis 
moving,  with  all  its  demands  and  necessaiy  presumptionfl,  within  a  culti- 
vated race,  will  loee  its  ground,  as  soon  as  the  breeding,  keeping  and  feed- 
ing of  the  animals  do  not  satisfy  the  demands  always  made  by  a  race,  to 
which  we  may  apply  the  epithet  "  thoroughbred,"  until  a  better  name 
shall  be  found.    Under  circumstances  where  these  demands  can  not  be  sat* 
isfled— in  the  fltst  stages  of  agricultural  development,  where  the  elemenis 
necessary  to  make  noble  animals  thrive  are  wanting— where  such  aTiimnls 
are  desirable  as  are  frugal  and  insensible  of  any  injustice  done  them,  and 
which,  from  generation  to  generation,  leam  always  better  to  bear  hanger 
temporarily  or  permanentiy,  without  entiirely  stopping  their  scanty  yield- 
there  is  not  the  place  for  the  breeding  of  Negrettis,  but  neither  can  the 
noble  Electoral  sheep  thrive  there.    Either  of  these  races  placed  in  such 
a  condition  will  lose  its  peculiar  properties,  and,  sinking  lower  and  lower 
by  degrees,  they  become  at  last  a  nameless  and  raceless  xabble.    For  such 
circumstances  which  still  prevail  here  and  there,  and  can  not  be  changed 
at  present,  the  modest  Merino  sheep  will  maintain  its  importance,  because 
it  will  always  produce  enough,  in  prc^rtion  to  the  attention  and  &ed  it 
receives,  if  it  does  not  perish  in  wet  years,  to  which  it  can  not  become 
accustomed    We  should  flatter  these  animalB,  but  insult  Saxonia  or  the 
Spanish  convert,  if  we  would  number  them  among  the  Electoral  or  Ebcu- 
rial  race  on  account  of  their  little  bit  of  hunger-^ne  wool    If  we  should 
create  them  a  race,  and  were  at  a  loss  for  a  pertinent  nan^e,  it  would  seem 
most  approprate  to  baptize  them  "  Hunger  race,"  or  "  Escurial  race,"  if  the 
latter  should  not  be  offensive  because  of  its  similarity  with  the  honorable 
"Escurials." 

Agriculture  is  farther  developed,  feeding  materials  are  augmented  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  object  of  keeping  sheep  is  changed,  namely, 
to  effect  an  adequate  realization  of  the  agricultural  products  of  which  a 
copious  measure  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  breeding  of  Merinos,  in  other 
wotds,  to  select  a  race  which  is  distinguised  not  by  its  capability  of  bear- 
ing hunger,  but  by  its  ability  of  paying  amply  for  the  feed  it  receives. 
Now,  then,  the  breeding  of  Negrettis  enters  upon  a  competition  with  the 
breeding  of  Escurials;  now  the  questions  arise,  which  of  these  two  thor- 
oughbred races  shall  be  chosen,  be  it  for  breeding  them  in  their  purity  or 
lor  crossing;  which,  if  any,  differences  have  been  observed  in  the  quantity 
of  feed  required  by  eitiier?  Here  I  reiterate  what  I  have  said  above, 
namely,  that^  without  tegard  to«ubh  unessential  differences  as  are  condi- 
^oned  by  the  individuid  oharacter  of  aome  animals,  by  the  different  weij^t 
of  the  individuals  of  this  or  that  flock,  ^,  the  assertion  that  the  N^pretti 
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sheep  requires  more  feed  tban  the  Eacorial  slieepi  on  a  ge&eral  average, 
oa^ot  be  nudntainecl.  Bat  this  holds  good  only  noder  the  condition  and 
presumption  that  the  Escurial  flocks  in  the  full  poese^sion  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  this  race^  is  free  from  oveigrowth,  nrhich  seems  not  frequentlj 
to  be  the  case,  especially  ^rhere  inter-breeding  was  carried  on,  and,  by  se- 
cluding the  fiocki  incestuous  breeding  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  or 
was  even  favored,  according  to  principle.  Merino  sheep  oveigrown  or  dis- 
posed to  overgrowth  do  not  hold  out  well  and  require,  much  feed;  and^ 
therefore,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  requisite  quantity  of  &ed  will  be 
less^  when  the  place  of  such  a  flock  is  oocupied  by  another  of  the  same 
number  belonging  to  the  Negretti  race,  or  when  the  constitution  of  the 
posterity  is  invigorated  by  the  use  of  powerful  bucks  and  the  adntnzture  of 
fresh  blood* 

The  experience  of  Mr.  BucYSB-FBiEPBiCHSBEBa  whose  communications 
on  the  breeding  of  Negretds  and  its  results,  as  shown  above,  (Oeorgine, 
1860,  rv.  number  IV.)  confirms  what  I  have  stated.    He  says: 

*'  The  Negrettis  possess  an  essential  point  of  superiority  by  their  feedmg 
much  easier  and  better  than  the  Electorals ;  with  me,  ihey  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  same  pasture*  which  has  been  poor  enough  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  they  certainly  are  in  better  condition  than  the  Escurials." 
Wben  the  Escurial  flock  is  not  affected  by  overgrowth,  even  in  the  first 
stages,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  vigorous  animals,  then,  I  reiterate,  their 
keeping  will  require  no  more  and  no  leisB  feed  than  the  keeping  of  Ne- 
gretti  sheep.  Hereby  I  express  not  an  opinion  based  merely  on  hasty  ob- 
servations, but  it  is  my  full  conviction  derived  from  experiments  made  in 
the  feeding  of  flocks  of  both  races.  The  manor  at  this  place  possesses  a 
small  ITegretti  flock,  comprising  about  800  head,  to  which  several  Mech- 
lenburg  flocks  have  contributed,  whose  wool  was  sold,  for  the  last  five 
.  years,  at  an  average  price  of  85  Thalers  per  cwt,  and  which  yields  an 
average  weight  of  fleece  of  about  8^  pounds  custom-house  weight  per 
head,  induding  the  lambs.  The  requisite  feed  per  head  is  calculated  at  1.86 
pound  of  dry  substance,  at  a  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  like  1:6. 

When  I  compare  herewith  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  flocks  of 
the  Escurial  race,  if  the  animals  shall  thrive  and  keep  the  estimable  char- 
acter of  their  wool,  then  I  do  not  flnd  that  a  smaller  quantity  than  the 
above  given  would  suffice  to  feed  them ;  nay,  my  own  experience  and  nu- 
merous feed-tables  from  other  establishments,  made  out  with  scrupulous 
accuracy,  prove  that  every  well  fed  Escurial  flock  which  is  managed  ac- 
cording to  correct  economical  principles  and  receives  proper  attention, 
shows  a  consumption  of  feed  approximately  corresponding  to  the  above 
stilted  ration. 
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I  wish  that  I  might  have  been  suocessfal  in  iUastrating  and  refating 
the  objections  and  doubts  against  the  breeding  of  the  Kegretti  sheep.    I 
wish  this,  because  I  am  folly  convinced  that  the  new  system  will  mark  out 
to  the  production  of  Merino  wool  those  paths  in  which  it,  steadily  pro- 
gressing, may  continue  to  meet  the  demands  of  'the  present  time,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  avoid  the  competition  from  foreign  countries.    An  improve- 
ment in  the  agricultural  interests,  appropriate  breeding  and  carefal  keeping 
of  the  animals  ^ust  combine,  if  the  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  Merino 
sheep  a  good  cloth- wool  in  large  quantities  shall  succeed.    The  material 
for  accomplishing  this  end — the  Negretti  sheep — ^is  at  the  command  of  for- 
eign countries  engaging  in  the  production  of  Merino  wool,  as  well  as  at  ouis, 
but  we  need  not  apprehend  that  the  conditions,  sine  qua  non^  of  a  success- 
ful breeding  of  Negrettis  jast  mentioned,  will  be  fulfilled  beyond  the  ocean 
as  soon  as  animals  of  this  race  can  be  transported  to  those  foreign  coun- 
tries.   Further,  we  need  not  apprehend  that  the  better  quality  of  our  arti- 
cle will  not  be  fully  appreciated  and  command  adequate  prices  on  our 
markets;  for  whatever  improvements,  by  means  of  ingenious  machines 
and  methods  of  process,  the  manufacturer  may  avail  himself,  and  however 
fax  his  art  in  concealing  the  faults  of  a  defective  wool  may  go,  yet  he  will 
be  compelled  there  to  purchase  his  supply  for  manufacturing  the  finer  arti- 
cles, where  the  sheep-breeder  succeeds  most  easily  in  producing  a  fiiultless 
wooL    This  ia  an  appeasing  comfort  to  the  breeders  in  all  these  regions  of 
our  country  where  the  meat-market  is  not  remunerative,  and  where  there 
is,  as  jet,  no  prospect  of  making  the  breeding  of  sheep  more  profitable 
by  developing  the  fattening  quality  of  the  flock  and  by  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  meat    Under  these  junctures  prevailing  most  extensively  in 
our  more  northern  districts,  it  is  peremptorily  demanded  of  the  agricul- 
turist to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  production  of  wool,  and,  by  a 
heavy  weight  of  fleece  and  a  valuable  article,  to  secure  such  revenues  as 
are  not  exceeded  by  those  of  the  breeder  who  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  de- 
mands of  a  remunerative  meat-market^  and  endeavors  to  meet  it    The 
opinion  gaining  more  and  more  ground,  that  the  greatest  riches  in  wool 
and  the  most  excellent  quality  of  the  Merino  wool  are  Hot  incompatible^ 
but  even  properties  susceptible  of  combination  and  the  urging  necessity  of 
preventing,  in  this  way,  a  decrease  of  the  profitableness  of  the  Merino 
breeding,  where  it  is  confined  principaljiy  to  the  production  of  wool,  must 
make  more  and  more  friends  to  the  breeding  of  Negrettia    It  will  give  a 
new  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  establishment  in  all  those  regions  which, 
under  the  existing  agricultural  circumstances,  cannot  do  without  sheep 
bearing  e^xoellent  wool,  in  a  large  quantity. 
I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the  defects  of  Escurial  breeding  and  as  I 
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am  conscioua  of  not  having  colored  any  picture  too  vividly,  I  may 
expect  to  receive  the  approbation  of  those  breeders  who  have  long  adhered 
to.  the  principles  of  Electoral  breeding.  This  I  may  hope  only  of  those 
breeders  who  in  managing  their  flocks,  are  governed  by  considerations  of 
agricultural  economy.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  Passion  may  incite  a 
fascinated  adorer  of  the  fineness,  nobility  and  elegance  of  the  wool  fibre 
to  develop  these  properties  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  possibly 
attainable,  no  matter  how  small  the  net  profits  of  his  establishment  may 
be.  He  is  compensated  for  this  loss  by  the  just  pride  of  furnishing  the 
gladly  surprised  manufacturer  with  the  most  excellent  product  of  which 
the  breeding  of  the  Merino  sheep  is  capable,  for  manufacturing  the  cost- 
liest textures,  and  thinks  the  loss  in  the  revenue  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  moral  satisfaction  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  honor  of  Merino  breeding  in  Germany.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  not  very  rare,  even  in  our  selfish  times  so  much 
attached  to  lucre. 

If  we  except  this  minority  of  those  breeders  whose  measures  are  regu- 
lated by  other  motives  than  agricultural  revenues,  the  expectation  seems 
not  to  be  unfounded,  that  the  principles  forming  the  character  of  the  breed- 
ing of  Negrettis  will  be  more  generally  adopted,  and  that  consequently,  at 
no  distant  day,  the  Electoral  race  will  be  superceded  whenever  the  state  of 
agriculture  guarantees  that  thoroughbred  flocks  will  thrive. 

It  may  appear  more  doubtful  whether  the  new  system  will  always  dis. 
tinctly  discern  its  object^  and  pursue  in  an  unbiassed  manner  the  paths 
marked  out  for  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  views  of  a  portion  of  the 
advocates  of  the  modern  race  justify  the  apprehension  that  onesided  effoi-ts 
which  have  so  seriously  injured  and  brought  down  the  breeding  of  Eiec- 
torals,  will  also  in  this  case  arrest  favorable  results. 

No  cultivated  race  in  the  world  is  so  reliable  that  the  breeder  may  care- 
lessly glide  along  with  it,  like  the  skipper  in  a  safe  canoe  on  a  wide,  deep 
river;  we  navigate  a  deceptive  channel,  and  the  helm  has  to  be  managed 
with  a  cautious  attention,  if  we  will  avoid  breakers  and  keep  the  crafl 
afloat  We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  describe  some  of  the  rapids 
and  breakers  in  the  new  channel  of  Negretti  breeding,  which  might  prove 
dangerous  to  us.    Among  these  I  mention : 

1.  Regardless  cuUivation  of  the  /olds.  In  the  Electoral  race  the  folding 
of  the  skin  was  repudiated,  and  was  only  suffered  to  show  a  sign  of  itself 
on  the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  any  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  wool. 
Thus,  art! created  the  animal  shaped  like  the  gazelle,  with  folded,  thin,  and 
doeely  fitting  skin.  The  tendency  of  Negretti  breeding  was  different ; 
what  the  breeding  of  Electorals  had  extorted  from  the  plasticity  of  the 
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race  appeared  as  a  yiolation  of  nature  and  overgrowth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
breeders  of  Negrettis,  wh'oae  efforts  aixaing  at  appropriate  forms  of  body, 
extension  of  the  wool-field  completely  oovered,  and  density  of  the  skioj 
did  full  justice  to  the  animals  full  of  folds,  with  which  they  hoped  to  attain 
their  ends  sooner. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  smooth,  foldless  skin  of  fhe  Merino  sheep 
seldom  furnishes  the  means  for  creating  the  greatest  denaty  in  the  grcw^ 
of  the  wool ;  the  efforts  to  give  the  flock  this  property  constitating  the 
heavy  weight  of  fleece,  of  course,  &vored  those  animals  whose  wrinkled, 
akin,  densely  folded  all  over  the  body,  distinguished  them  even  as  lambs ; 
because  experience  showed  that  among  them  there  were  found  the  indi- 
viduals richest  in  wooL  Here  they  had  to  acknowledge  that  t^e  inferior 
quaUty  of  the  fibres  upon  the  folds,  in  comparison  with  the  wool  standing 
beside  it  upon  the  foldless  skin,  was  not  gratifying ;  but  if  they  wocild  not 
renounce  the  antidpated  profits,  ihey  could  not  be  over  scrupulous,  and 
had  to  take  the  inferior  wool  from  the  folds  in  the  bargain.  The  cautious 
breeder  left  the  decision  to  the  worth  of  the  wool  and  to  the  scales,  whether 
the  more  wrinkled  animal  be  also  the  more  profitable  and  practical  one, 
nnce  the  fold  of  the  skin  was  only  a  means  to  attain  his  end,  but  not  the 
end  itself.  Ho  observed  that  the  skin  richest  in  folds  did  not  always  show 
the  densest  growth  of  wool,  but  that  in  this  case,  by  a  regardless  cultiva- 
tion of  the  folds,  without  restriction  or  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wool,  an 
overgrowtii  may  be  effected,  in  which  there  appears  a  luxuriance  of  the 
skin  witiiout  fullness  of  fleece,  and  the  feed  is  wasted  for  a  useless  produc- 
tion—skin and  yolk— in  abundance.  Further,  it  was  observed  that  if  the 
quality  of  tiie  wool  on  the  fold  of  the  skin  is  too  much  disregarded,  the 
ktter  at  last  will  be  clothed  with  a  hair  similar  to  that  of  the  dog  or  goat, 
which  will  spread  over  the  whole  fleece  to  such  an  extent  as  to  detract  con- 
siderably firom  its  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  feasible, 
by  cautious  and  careful  breeding,  to  secure  to  the  large  folds  around  the 
neck,  on  the  belly,  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  on  the  leg,  if  not  a  finely- 
curled,  yet  a  mild,  soft  and  undulating,  glossy  hair,  and  to  the  smaller  folds 
of  the  skin  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  a  wool,  which  as  to  fineness^ 
character  and  formation  of  staple,  was  apparendy  inferior  to  the  wool 
growing  by  its  side  o^ly  to  the  third  shearing,  but  after  that  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  tiie  adjoining  staples  of  the  smooth  skin. 

In  consideration  of  such  results,  of  which  all  prominent  Kegretti  flocks 
may  boast,  we  must  denounce  the  tendency  whieh  we  have  designated 
above  by  tiie  term  of  regardkss  cultivation  cf  fold^  as  blamable  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  good  cause.  According  to  it  the  lai^gest  number  of  fblds  is 
deemed  the  highestgiadeof  theorigmality  of  the  race,  and  without  r^;ard 
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ta  thdi««iglit  of  the  fleeoe,  the  deaiAf  of  Ike  ekiiif  and  tke  natare  of  the 
hair  upon  the  Bkin  of  the  fold,  die  ai^mal  k  ooiMidefed  the  mora  Talaable 
the  ttore  moastrotis  it  appeam  in  this  paiticQfair.  Therein  we  cannot  see 
any  <»iglnalitf  of  laoe,  but  onlj  aa  cv^gmal  vww  and  serange  tBefee^  wMt^i 
nittt  have  a  detrimental  eflbot  upon  the  profltablenen  of  breeding. 

S.  Bogardhss  effcrU  to  VM!T^  The  nnfavorable  le- 

anhs  of  the  efifortti  to  piodnee  the  finest  wool  by  the  breeding  of  Eleotoialii, 
ooold  not  fldl  to  aetcmiah  the  i^grioaltvriat  ealeolating  more  oloeely  now 
than  formerly.  A  change  of  yiews  was  brought  about,  and  the  reaction 
often  caused  the  breeder  to  fUlfiom  one  extreme  into  the  other.  The  fine- 
ness of  wool,  which  in  many  esses  it  had  eoet  tiie  eflbrte  of  a  generation  to 
bring  to  this  state  of  perfection,  was  saerifleed  with  a  certain  self-compla- 
cency; tiie  nobility,  the  eqoaUty,  the  trndrfolness  of  the  wool  were 
hasaided,  and  sunendered  to  tiie  blind  demands  lor  krge  quantities  of, 
wool.  It  seemed  to  be  advantageous  and  timely  to  break  with  the  things 
gone  by,  to  forget  the  established  doctrine  in  regard  lo  the  wool  fibres  and 
staple,  and  to  make  the  further  process  dependent  on  the  principle  ''that 
science  must  go  backward." 

**Ifunguam  retrarsumr  the  greeting  with  which  the  advocate  of  retrogres- 
sbn  was  received  at  one  of  the  finest  festivals  of  our  days,  also  ought  to 
be  a  warning  admonition  to  us  in  our  industrial  efibrts. 

If  the  opinion  were  correct^  which  declares  it  impossible  to  combine  a 
heavy  weight  of  fleece  with  those  quaKlies  requisite  in  an  excellent  ctoth- 
wool,  then  this  passion  for  quantity,  and  nothing  but  quantity,  might  pass, 
but  since  this  combination  is  feasible,  as  has  been  evidentiy  proved  by 
an  inteDigent  breeding  of  Kegrettis,  with  proper  regard  to  wool,,  it  must 
be  oonsidered  a  precipitation  of  things^  if  we,  in  adq>ting  the  Negretti  breed 
in  the  place  of  the  Escurial,  would  not  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  latter  race,  but  throw  away  tiie  good  thbgs  with 
the  evil.  We  must  lift  up  a  voice  of  warning  when  we  hear  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a  buck  for  Escurial  flodcs  "rich  in  poverty  and  nobility'*  made, 
witii  remarks  like  the  following:  "I  do  not  care  for  fineness  and  the  like ; 
I  need  a  buck  with  many  folds,  which  has  ftimished  a  heavy  weight  of 
fleece."  Such  purchasers  are  good  customers  fbr  a  number  of  Neg^tti 
flocks  whose  proprietors  endeavor  to  furnish  the  material  for  thilBi  taste,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  littie  Jiocus  poeus  a  nice  and  profitable  business  may  be 
done  with  such  men.  Such  and  similar  views  are  not  essential  to  the  breed- 
ing of  Negrettis ;  and  if  the  former  breeder  of  Escurials,  wishing  to  im- 
prove his  flock  by  Kegretti  blood,  will  look  about,  he  will  find  that  many 
stock  flocks  offer  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  animals  for  breeding, 
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whielx  will  fiirnisli  him  with  thededrod  qiumtiij  of  wool,  without  dapriy- 
iog  hk  flock  of  its  innate  mperioii^  of  fleece. 

Yet  I  muBt  repeatedly  and  ezpresBly  reauurk,  that  in  this  connection  I 
alwiiys  presume  such  agricultural  coiqunstuiea  as  render  it  not  adyiesUe 
to  cultivate  the  fiittening  piopenaitj  <^  the  Merino  sheep  and  enhance  its 
worth  to  the  butcher,  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  wool;  that  I,  in 
a  word,  hitherto  have  spoken  of  sheep  kept  for  producing  wool,  and  of 
breeding  them  for  that  purpose  in  connection  with  the  production  of  doth* 
wooL 

But  the  thing  is  otherwise  if  remunerative  meat-prices  and  a  sure  sale 
of  fattened  animals  induce  the  agriculturist  to  breed  sheep  for  the  sake  of 
their  meat  Surely  there  «re  junctures  ia  which,  eyen  in  connectiou  with 
proportionately  satisfactory  and  encouraging  prices  of  fiit  sheep,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  adopt  the  English  breeds  or  their  crosses  with  Merinos  in  the 
place  of  the  latter  race,  but  in  which  it  appears  to  be  more  profitable  to 
keep  the  Merino  sheep^  and  to  develop  and  cultivate  its  &ttening  quality 
as  far  as  the  race  admits  of  it  Then  the  tendency  in  breeding  becomes 
another  one.  The  excellency  requisite  in  a  doth-ipool^  to  pass  for  a  valua- 
ble article  and  command  a  high  price,  is  derived  from  a  combination  of 
properties,  which  have  been  juentioned  so  often  in  this  essay  that  I  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  To  keep  them  all  combined  in  the  highest  possible 
state  of  perfection,  is  a  feasible  end,  even  with  the  addition  of  quantity. 
But  if  another  new  demand  is  added,  namely,  that  the  animal  shall  excel  by 
those  properties  which  are  requisite  in  sheep  bred  for  the  sake  of  their 
meat,  without  any  loss  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  wool,  then  the 
sum  of  these  demands  can  not  be  satisfied.  If  the  market  demands  the 
production  of  meat  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practical  in  the  breeding  of 
Merinos,  and  if  the  establishiiient  possesses  sufficient  feeding  material  to 
make  the  operation  successful,  then  the  breeder  must  give  up  the  produc 
tion  of  a  noble  cloth-wool,  and  engage  in  the  more  modest  production  of 
card- wool;  for  the  sum  of  the  properties  requisite  for  the  latter  are  more 
limited,  and  the  demands  made  by  the  manu&cturer  of  a  good  card-wool,  is 
more  easily  satisfied  in  connection  with  an  increasing  production  of  meat 
Then  the  production  of  wool  is  less  troublesome,  because  the  breeder  is 
relieved  of  the  anxious  attention  he  has  to  pay  to  the  preservation  of 
the  large  sum  of  properties  requisite  in  a  good  cloth-wool,  and  hence  he 
meets  with  no  serious  obstacles  in  making  his  animal  better  qualified  for 
the  production  of  meat  As  is  the  case  with  the  English  races,  the  produc- 
tion of  card-wool  will  occupy  the  fore-ground,  where  the  Merino  race  con- 
stitutes the  material  for  breeding  to  further  the  production  of  meat  The 
price  of  that  article  of  wool,  of  course,  is  considerably  depressed  by  the 
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great  oonsiimptioii  at  home  and  from  abroad,  jet  the  reTenue  derired  firom 
the  sale  of  wool  may  still  be  satisfactorj  if  the  flock  yields  a  heayy  weight 
of  fleeces.  The  riches  in  wool  in  a  flock  prodndng  card-wool,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  is  kept  and  bred  for  the  production  of  meat,  will  be  the 
chief  among  the  properties  which  should  be  cultivated.  Under  these  junc- 
tures, such  stock  flocks  as  are  frequentiy  found  in  France  are  of  incalcula- 
ble Wue.  The  German  Merino  breeds  also  present  a  very  desirable  ma- 
terial for  breeding,  for  the  above-stated  purposes,  as  is  shown  by  sereral 
flocks  of  Mechlenburgi  bred  with  ibis  tendency,  and  among  these  that  of 
Boldebuck,  above-mentioned.  Though  the  blood  of  tiie  latter,  and  kin- 
dred stock  flocks,  is  not  adi^ted  for  improving  flocks  which  are  bred  for  • 
the  production  of  a  noble  cloth-wool^  yet  it  is  desirable  and  valuable  for 
the  production  of  Meorina  card-wool,  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
meat. 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  HBNEY  S.  RANBAJJL 

Ddiiftredhefiire  the  Ohif  Wool  Ot^^ 


The  preflent  ifl  an  extraordinarjr  epoch  in  ihe  histofj  of  the  wod^i  in- 
teiests  of  our  eoxintiy.    Fnder  the  stimalnfl  of  the  high  prices  paid  for 
the  raw  material,  production  has  increased  far  more  rapidly  during  the 
last  two  years  than  at  any  preceding  period.    The  United  States  census 
returns  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  in  1860,  as  21,728,220, 
and  in  1860  as  22,168,106,*  an  increase  of  but  two  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
Of  the  latter  number,  there  were  in  the  loyal  States  and  Territories,  18,- 
261,828.t    l^  188^1  ^  muchrjarger  proportion  than  usual,  and  in  1868, 
nearly  the  entire  number  of  breeding  sheep  in  the  country,  of  good  age, 
were  saved  from  the  usual  duninution  caused  by  slaughtering  the  fleshy 
ones ;  and  proportionately  few  ewe  lambs  were  sold  in  either  year  to  the 
butcher.    If  we  assume  that  ihe  annual  increase  of  our  sheep,  including 
breeders  and  non-breeders,  is  fifty  per  cent;  that  half  of  this  increase  are 
ewes;  and  that  ten  per  cent  will  coyer  the  number  of  breeding  sheep 
which  are  annually  drafted  from  flocks  for  old  age,  which  die  of  disease, 
or  are  destroyed  by  casualties,  (and  especially  that  wcmt  of  all  casualties, 
dogs,)  we  still  have,  for  ihe  past  year,  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in 
breeding  sheep,  leaving  wethers  out  of  view. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  inform  me,  that 
from  that  data  collected  from  the  correspondence  of  that  office,  they  esti- 
mate the  entire  increase  of  1868,  (including  wethers,)  at  twenty-five  per 
cent,  and  the  entire  increase  of  the  last  four  years  at  forty  per  cent,  or 
7,800,681  sheep,  which,  added  to  the  previous  number,  gives  an  aggregate 

•  «  This  dllfen  from  the  muaoMj  in  the  preliminaiy  rqtort  of  the  oeimu,  which  ooataiif  m 
«nor  of  l,154,e6I,  in  the  return  from  Indiana.''  I  take  thia  statement  from  the  artiole  on  the 
«  Condition  and  Proepect  of  Sheep  Hnibandry,"  in  the  Beport  of  the  Gonuniarioner  of  Agiicnl- 
tore,  1862,  which  maj  be  regarded  aa  offidai,  having  been  prepared  by  J.  B.  Dodge,  Bq., 
of  the  OommiMioner's  Oflloe.  The  lame  article  states  tiiat  ^^there  were  retnmed  hj  the 
•sristant  marflhais,  not  inolnded  in  the  regular  letnma,  beoanse  not  owned  by  ihrmers,  lfiO$r 
aiO,  making  the  aggregate  29^668,916." 

t  Via:  Sheep  owned  by  fhnaeci,  16,262,718$  additioMa  not  owned bj  ftnners,  MOlftSSf 
in  tasToritoiies,  886,828. 
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of  26,651,859  now  in  the  loyal  States,  vliioh  b  1,882,944  more  than  ihe 
total  number  in  aH  the  States  in  1860. 

I  regard  tlua  estimate  as  rather  higlL  Some  of  the  bordier  loyiil  States 
haye  b^een  ravaged  by  war,  and  the  probability  &  that  ttieir  number  of 
aheep  has  not  mach  increased  sinoe  the  last  tJ.  S.  censos  was  taken.  I  akn 
not  deposed  to  put  the  ^tire  increase  of  1863  ki  more  than  twenty  per 
cent 

It  certainly  h»  been  vastty  more  rapid  than  this— unprecedently  rapid 
—in  some  of  the  new  States  and  Territories,  for  a  period  of  several  years. 
I  wiU  cite  two  escamples.  Th^  St.  Paul  Press  gives  the  following  statistics 
of  wool  p^uction  in  Mixmespta : 

No.  of  iheep.  AmH  of  wool  clipped. 

1850 , ^../       80  600  poundF. 

1859....: 4,000  7,000       « 

ISOU l%9m  19,800       **. 

>  ISS&w u; *.....  S0,000  76,000       << 

U63 175,000  500,000       « 

The  people  of  that  State  anticipate  that  when  their  State  Censusis  taken 
in  1866|  their  floeki  will  have  increased  to  600,000  shee|>,  and  their  wool 
dip  to  2,000,000. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  California  Stafa^  Agricultural  Societyj  by 
James  £.  Perkuui^  Secretaxy  of  the  California  Wool  iG^rowers'  Association, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  following  amounts  of  wool  were  produced  in  that 
State  in  the  years  indicated : 


1854. nSilfoe  pomai.  IftI :)t,S78,250  poosSa 

IS65 4.    800,000        «<  1850 8»a00,000       •' 

1566 600,000        "  1861 4,600,000        " 

1857 1,100,000       ^  186i 5,630,000       " 

18S8.;...; 1,^28,851       '*  1863 6,857,108       « 

The  highest  average  quarterly  prices  paid  for  wool  during  the  thirtj^- 
flve  years  which  closed  with  1861,  Were  76a  for  fine,  68c  for  medium,  and 
60c.  for  coarse ;  and  the  two  fl^rst  named  qualities  commanded  those  prices 
but  dirough  a  single  quarter — ^the  third  6ne  of  1881.  During  nine  oih^r 
quarters^  or  two  years  and  three  months,  fine  Wools  averaged  70c  aild 
mecfium  60c  per  pound.  ]>uiing  seven  of  the  same  quarters,  coarse  wool 
averaged  60c,  and  durinj^  three  of  them  47c  per  pound.  Throughout  ffie 
whole  fiurty-five yeans,  fine  wool  averaged  60  S-lOihs  c,  medium  42  840thb 
c,  and  coarse  86  d-lOthd  c  per  pound.  The  wooIb  above  classed  to  fine, 
included  Saxon,  grade  Saxon,  ftnd  choice  lightish  fleeced  American  Uerino; 
the  medium  induded  American  Merino  Imd  gr^e  down  to  half-Uood;  the 
coarse  included  one-fourth  American  Merino  and  below. 

The  period  of  thirty-five  years  above  indicated,  exiends  bafck  to  ih(&  first 
e  stabliiQmient  of  our  woolen  manufootures  on  any  broad  and  permanent 
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basis,  and  represents  our  woolen  interests  tinder  every  variety  of  drctim- 
stances,  and  in  every  phase  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  Eight  different 
woolen  tarifBs  were  in  force— some  of  them,  like  that  of  1828,  stimnlatiBg 
production  and  manufiicture  into  manias — and  othexs,  like  that  of  1846, 
striking  down  at  a  blow  a  great  branch  of  our  manufactures,  (that  of  broad 
cloth,)  and  actually  revolutionizing  the  sheep  husbandry  of  our  country- 
It  was  the  death-knell  of  fine-wooled  sheep*  in  North  America.  Periods 
of  pecuniary  inflation  and  depression  succeeded  each  other  like  thB  sun- 
shine and  storms  of  tropical  fi&ies.  Thus  the  wool  prices  above  given 
may  be  said  to  display  about  tiie  degree  of  strength  and  persisten<^  pos- 
sessed by  the  wool  growing  interest^  in  our  cotmtry,  down  to  tke  opening 
of  the  present  civil  war. 

This  picture  would  not  be  historically  complete  without  a  statement  of 
the  prices  of  wool  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  during  the  maritinoe  and 
commercial  restrictions  which  preceded  that  evenly  but  Iharve.givett  this 
elsewhere ;  and  those  prices  occurred  under  drcumstanoes  so  difSsrent  from 
those  that  now  prevail,  or  ever  can  again  prevaQ  in  our  country,  thad  they 
furnish  no  important  lesson  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  which  I  propose  to 
enter  upon. 

Fine  wool  is  now  about  10  cents,  medium  about  17  cents,  and  coane 
about  26  cents  higher  per  pound,  than  they  have  ev^  been  befere  sinoe 
the  war  of  1812,  taking  the  contemporaneous  paper  currency  as  iSbe  stand- 
ard of  value. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  has  naturally  been  accompanied  by  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  sheep.  The  average  price  of  the  latter,  for  example,  in 
Ohio,  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1860,  is  estimated  to  have  been  a  few 
mills  less  than  $1.29  per  head.  In  New  England,  New  York,  and  some 
other  States,  they  were  somewhat  higher;  but  taking  our  whole  country 
together,  they  did  not,  for  the  same  period,  average  more  than  $1.60  or 
$1.75  per  head.  To-day,  they  would  probably  average  double  the  last 
named  sum.  No  one  ever  ^w  common  and  grade  sheep'  so  high  priced 
before ;  and  pure  blood  Merinos  have  reached  the  ^  high  water  marks  "  of 
1809  and  1810,  and  of  the  period  of  the  importation  of  the  Saxons,  be- 
tween 1824  and  1828.  FrequenUy  In  tiie  first^  and  occ&sionally  in  the  last 
of  those  periods,  &om  $l|00d  to  $1,600  were  paid  for  a  ram,  and  $1,000 
for  a  ewe.  Within  the  past  j^bi  1  have  known  $2,500  to  be  offered  and 
refused  for  a  ram,  and  $1,000  per  head  to  be  offered  and  refused  for  ewes, 
and  $20,000  to  be  offered  and  refused  for  fifty  ewes.  All  these  were  gen- 
uine offers.  Several  rams  were  sold  last  Fall  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  head 
and  quite  a  number  of  ewes  from  $400  to  $800  a  head.  *  Prom  $100  to 

•ltt6wwaiylli».wool8dAeep,lIke8«wM,lilghgri^  r^^^^l^ 
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$160  are  almost  as  common  prioee  for  good  fall  blood  stook  ewes  in  Yer* 
montf  as  $40  and  $60  were  fiye  years  ago. 

In  the  prices  of  sheep  and  wool,  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
enonnons  increase  in  their  nnmbers  which  is  now  taking  place  in  our 
country.  In  a  moment  of  such  remarkable  apparent  prosperity,  are  not 
ittlelligent  wool  growers  called  npon,  like  the  mariner  who  feels  the  favor- 
ing breeze  swelling  into  a  gale  in  his  sails,  to  look  warily  about  for  those 
portents  which  indicate  whether  the  ship  can  hold  on  safely  under  her 
present  canvass — or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  "  ftirl  away  "  to  meet  the 
coming  squall? 

The  important  questions  which  now  press  themselves  on  the  attention 
of  every  considerate  flock-nu»ter,  aare ;  Is  this  extraordinary  advance  in  the 
market  value  of  the  sheep  and  wool  the  result  of  exceptional  and  tern* 
pcKcary  oauaes^  and  therefore  likely  to  be  of  limited  continuance,  or  is  it 
occasioned  by  circumstances  whi(di  may  be  expected  to  be  of  peimaoei^ 
duration?  If  it  is  to  be  temponucyy  how  rapidly,  and  to  what  extent^  will 
it  recede  ?  Or,  to  generalize  these  and  nixany  similar  questions  into  one. 
What  are  the  future  pro^)eatB  of  wool  growing  in  our  country  ?  This  is 
the  vital  question  of  the  day  appertaining  to  that  important  industrial 
interest  which  this  Association  has  oonvened  to  consider,  and  I  may  there- 
fim  presume,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  one  you  would  prefer  to  hear  discussed 
on  thia  occasion. 

L  Is  the  existing  advance  in  the  market  value  of  sheep  and  wool|  the 
result  of  temporary  or  permanent  causes? 

The  rebellion  of  the  cotton  growing  States  of  the  Union,  and  its  result- 
ing effects,  have  out  ofi^  or  vastly  diminished  our  supply  and  the  world's 
supply  of  cotton.  Wool  is  required  to  take  its  place,  and  this  has  pro- 
duced soazcity  and  correspondingly  high  prices  in  the  latter  commodity. 
From  1841  to  1850,  inclusive,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  aver- 
aged 2,178,000  bales  per  annum,  and  £rom  1861  to  1860,  inclusive,  8,261,- 
911  bales  per  annum.  In  1860,  the  annual  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  was  487,800  bales,  or  196jl20,000  pounds.  In  1860  it  had 
reached  910,090  bales,  or  864,036,000  pounds.*  The  latter  amount  cost 
•56,994,766,  which  is  less  than  seven  cents  per  pound.  In  1868,  those 
beet  informed  on  the  subject,  estimate  the  consumption  at  but  4,000  bales 
per  week,  or  208,000  bales  for  the  whole  y ear— oi^jy  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  former  consumption.  And  t^  would  have  been  considerably 
less  but  for  the  recent  re-opening  of  the  trade  with  New  Orleans. 

This  enormous  diminution  of  production  has  fiJlen  heavily  on  the  manu- 
fiMSturer  as  well  as  the  consumer.    Most  fortunately,  the  cotton  spinners  of 

*  Aooording  to  ceDsas  retuns,  the  whok  crop  grown  In  tbe  United  Btates  in  I860,  wm 
5,l»e,W4  Wee  of  400  poanda eech.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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Maflaichii8ett0,  altsmad  by  tiie  praqM^t  of  a  •hoiioix^  in  1860-'tl,  Uid  in 
a  fall  year's  supply  from  that  G|t^,  aad  by  rvnniog  on  short  tiae  in  186lt 
they  ooatinued  to  operate  a  portion  of  tJieir  maefaioery  uatil  the  lakleir  part 
of  1862,  at  a  lai^  profit  In  Nomiober  aad  Deoember,  1862,  the  fmrntfr 
of  goods  carried  the  prioe  of  doth  to  a  point  whioh  giaye  a  small  proAt  at 
the  ruling  prices  of  ootton,  and  the  saiM  state  of  thinge  haso(»itinudd  mee. 
Yet  in  Mr.  Baehelder's  repoM  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  oottan 
mannftcture  of  1861,  he  eatiniated  ihjb  qMndles  stopped  in  the  last  six 
months  of  that  year  at  Ixalf  the  whole  number. 

In  Mr.  Atkinson's  report  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  ooMon 
mannfiKStnre  of  1862,  from  which  I  hare  derived  most  of  the  feiegoing 
facts,  it  is  stated  that  on  Jane  Ist  of  that  year,  of  the  4,746,760  spindto 
north  of  the  Potomac,  8,262,000,  or  sixty-eight  snd  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  were  stopped;  and  that  in  the  succeeding  Joly,  more  thai 
seTenty-flve  per  cent  of  them  were  stoi^)ed. 

I  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  the  expenses  and  interest  on  unused 
mills  of  the  value  of  $600,000,  kept  in  good  repair,  exceeds  eight  per  cent, 
wi&out  including  the  depreciation  of  idle  machinery. 

But  between  these  clouds  there  fidls,  thank  Qod,  a  beam  of  the  bright- 
est sunshine.  It  appears  that  the  operaliTes  have  not  su&red*  Sliilst- 
ments  in  the  army  and  the  demand  fi>r  mechanics  in  tlie  goremment  work- 
diops,  hare,  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  given  employment  to  the  men,  while  the 
woolen  mills,  more  active  than  ever  before,  and  the  manu&cture  of  shoes, 
clothing,  etc.,  have  absorbed  the  labor  <^  female  operatives,  so  that  at 
Lowell,  where  the  stoppage  of  cotton  spindles  has  been  largeat^  depcsitB 
in  the  savings  banks  actually  and  largely  increased  in  1862. 

Iiet  us  take  a  brief  glance  atihe&ltingoff  of  our  ezporta  of  cotton.  The 
following  statements  are  derived  from  offloial  returns  to  the  Treasury: 

1860.  1861.  IBfll. 

Yftlne  of  cotfton  oyorM. .$lfM0l,M6       $84,061,488       $1,180,11$ 

Yslae  €f  ootUm  maaof  d  snd  Mperted $10,984,798       $18,867,088       $2,887,484 

But  custom-house  returns  do  not  disclose  the  real  fiicts,  so  Seot  as  exp^Mls 
are  concerned.  The  officers  of  our  treasuiy  have  ascertained  from  foreign 
official  exhibits  that  there  were  irregularly  and  surreptitioualy  exported, 
during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1861,  the  following  amounts  of  cotton, 
not  of  course  included  in  our  custom-house  records : 

To  E^glmnd 760,668,648  lb8 

To  the  Continent ^188,080,000 
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With  &e  ixR^plar  ai^ranoptitiotui  exports  of  1882,  the  total  ia  flwe^ed 
to  ike  following  figaret: 

ifta.  iM. 

Cotton,  pouiiat l,2SI,m,64I  IfM^fMO. 

•"       Talae $160,331,108  $88,606,201 

The  greater  efficiency  of  the  blockade  in  1869,  diminished  the  ainonttt 
of  cotton  escaping  from  the  flouthem  Stated  by  sea,  bat  enough  was  hanled 
from  Texas  to  Metamoras,  in  the  Mexican  teititoix,  and  shipped  from 
thence  direct,  or  through  the  West  Indies,  to  England,  to  give  the  latter  a 
better  supply  of  American  cotton  that  year  than  she  leo^ved  in  1862* 

In  Mr.  lire's  recent  work  on  Cotton  Manufiftcture,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  cotton  spindles  in  Great  Britain,  in  December,  1860,  wa 
48,099,056 ;  that  the  number  of  pounds  ci  cotton  consumed  that  year  Was 
1,050,895,000,  and  that  the  total  value  of  the  product  was  $441,664,718. 
It  gives  some  idea  of  the  rapid  extenfton  of  the  manufacture,  when  I  stMeri 
on  the  authoiiiy  of  a  parliunentary  return,  that  during  the  ten  yetes  pl*e> 
ceding  the  close  of  1860,  cotton  spindles  increased  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
average  rate  of  20,718  spindles  per  week.  In  1861,  England  consumed 
48,860  bales  of  cotton  per  week ;  in  1868, 20,790  bales  per  week :  in  1868| 
25,760  bales  per  week.* 

It  appears  to  be  imagined  by  some  pemons  that  cotton,  or  at  lesst  thai 
American  cotton,  as  a  staple  of  industry,  has  had  its  day, — that  it  UnB. 
never  again  be  extensively  cultivated  in  our  country, — that  wool,  flaar, 
hemp,  jute,  and  other  textiles  yet  to  be  discovered,  or  made  available,  wffl 
become  substitutes  for  it  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  fi>r  such 
kn  opinion.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  greatest  physical  blessings  whidi  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  man,  and  as  a  textile^  only  second  to  wool  both  in 
value  and  necessity.  If  it  could  be  supplanted  by  any  substitutes,  those 
substitutes  would,  to  the  same  extent,  suj^lant  wool — ^but,  in  reality,  yoil 
might  as  well  talk  of  supplanting  bee^  pork  or  com  I  Like  each  of  the 
three  great  articles  of  sustentation  just  named,  it  is  not,  of  itself  indis- 
pensable to  the  support  of  human  life — ^but  perhaps  the  loss  of  neither  of 
ibem,  taking  the  whole  world  to^theri  would  produce  so  irreparable  a 
chasm  in  the  comforts  and  solid  unties  of  life. 

All  the  attempted  substitutes  fic>r  cotton  have  proved  failures  for  general 
purposes,  and  in  the  comparative  cost  of  production.  Not  can  wool  be 
considered  an  exception,  when  it  and  cotton  now  command  about  the  9sme 
prices,  and  when  it  costs  about  font  or  five  times  as  much  to  grow  a  pound 
of  wool  as  a  pound  of  cotton. 

*  TiM  iMlM  of  1862  and  1863,ar6  M  flT«  Mes  la  v^t  ia  I860  and  1861,  being  Siira^ 
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But,  say  some,  the  discontinaanoe  of  the  cotton  supply  from  the  United 
States  will  force  its  production  on  other  countries,  and  before  civil  war 
closes  production  will  become  so  firmly  established  in  them  that  it  can  not 
subsequently  be  supplanted;  but,  on  the  contrary,  aided  by  cheaper  labor 
and  soils,  it  will  drive  the  American  article  even  from  our  own  markets. 
Such  a  result  would  not  benefit  the  wool  grower,  for  it  would  cheapen  a 
competing  staple.    And,  let  me  remark,  it  would  dry  up  one  of  the  most 
prolific  fountains  of  our  national  wealth,  independence  and  prosperity. 
^    But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  such  a  misfortune.   Under 
the  spur  of  lixe  present  demand,  cotton  exports  are  constantly  increasing 
from  India,. Turkey,  Siam,  Ohina,  Japan,  some  of  the  West  India  Islands^ 
Brazil,  Peru  and  Honduras.    But  in  the  first  place,  not  one  of  those 
countries  can  produce  an  article  comparable  with  the  American  in  valuer 
Their  cottons  are  all  too  long  stapled,  too  coarse,  or  are  defective  in  other 
essential  qualitiea    In  British  India,  the  hardest  struggle  has  been  made 
to  rivalrand  supplant  American  production.    But  Surats,  as  India  cotton 
is  denominated  in  commerce,  can  not,  on  any  present  machinery,  be  profitr 
ably  spun  into  yam  above  No.  86.    On  January  80th,  1862,  the  price  of 
middling  to  fair  Surats  in  the  Liverpool  market)  was  from  14|  to  18  pei^ee,* 
while  that  of  a  corresponding  grade  of  American  cotton  was  22  to  26 
pence  per  pound.  The  shipment  of  the  former  fiom  India  to  Liverpool  was 
smaller  in  1862  than  in  1861.    In  1860,  when  these  same  competing  cot- 
tons were  in  the  market^  and  when  Great  Britain  manufactured  20,196,420 
pounds  of  .cotton  per  week,  87^  per  cent  of  it  was  American.    In  the  re* 
port  of  Mi.  Cassels,  on  Cotton  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  published  in 
England  in  1862,  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that  the  staple  of  the  India  cot- 
ton can  not  be  materially  improved;  that  it  must  continue  to  hold  a  sub- 
ordinate phice  in  the  European  markets,  and  that  the  American  yariety 
can  not  be  successfully  grown  there. 

n.  In  none  of  the  countries  named  can  cotton  production  be  rendered 
as  profitable  as  in  the  United  States,  because  none  of  them  are  so  well 
adapted,  by  their  natural  conditions,  to  its  cxdture.  In  India,  for  exam- 
ple, the  average  product  is  less  than  70  pounds  per  acre;  the  number  of 
acres  per  hand  but  two  or  three;  and  it  is  cultivated  only  as  a  rotation: 
crop  once  in  three  or  four  years — ^while  a  teir  yield  in  Texas  is  500  pounds, 
and  an  average  yield  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  one  hand  tills  ten  acres, 
with  five  acres  of  com.  The  average  yield  of  all  the  cotton  lands  of  the 
ITnited  States  does  not  probably  fall  short  of  850  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
natural  advantages  of  tiie  United  States  are  also  regarded  as  decidedly 

*  BogBsh  penoe/it  will  be  born  in  mind,  are  nevly  twice  tlie  ralae  of  ITnited  Stetet  oests. 
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superior  to  those  of  all  other  countries  into  which  cotton  culture  has  been 
introduced,  excepting  Queensland;  and  concerning  this,  Mr.  Atidnson 
▼eiy  properly  obserres  that  *'ihe  distance  Irom  market,  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  labor,  and  the  neighborhood  of  gold  fields,  must  prevent  any 
^  veij  rapid  deyelopment  in  the  cultivation.''  It  is  well  to  remember,  in 
this  connexion,  that  not  a  thousandth  part  of  lihe  cotton  lands  of  the 
Southern  States  have  yet  been  devoted  to  that  staple.  As  with  our  coal 
fields,  a  supply  has  obviously  been  prepaired  for  the  future  use  <^  the 
world  through  the  coming  ages. 

There  is  one  more  very  important  question  connected  with  this  subject 
Many  persons  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  healthy  and  profitable 
cultivation  of  cotton  requires  a  particular  kind  of  labor.  But  why  should 
-  it?  Cotton  is  mainly  tilled  oo  upl&nds,  which  are  as  healthy  as  Southern 
Ohio  or  Illinois.  I  havB  investigated  t^  subject  of  profit  caremlly, 
and  though  I  have  not  time  now  to  give  the  hcis  and  figures,  I  declare  to 
you  that  it  is  as  demonstrable  as  the  simplest  problem  in  arithmetic^  that 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  highly  profitable,  and  that  for  some  years  to 
come  it  will  be  pre-eminently  profitable— as  profitable  in  proportion  to 
capital  invested  as  wool  growing — to  men  of  every  color  and  social  oondi- 
tion.  Such  being  the  fiBcts,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion,  the  cotton  crop  will  be,  as  speedily  as  practicable,  restored  to  its 
former  magnitude  7  '       '    ^ 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  topic  at  great  length. for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing an  outline  of  those  fiusts  which  demonstrate  the  fiJlacy  of  die  idea 
expressed  in  the  popular  phrase,  *'Eing  Cotton  is  dead,"  an  idea  which 
appeaiB  to  have  become  widely  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  public  mind, 
and  which,  if  adopted  by  wool  growers,  will  establish  a  &Ise  Basis  of 
action,  and  lead  to  eventual  disappointment  and  loss.  I  speak  of  cotton 
only  as  a  noaterial  object  of  production  and  consumption.  In  any  other 
connexion,  a  discussion  of  its  prospects  would  ,be  out  of  place  on  this 
occasion.  ^ 

If,  then,  cotton  is  to  be  fully  restored  to  its  former  place,  driving  back 
wool  consumption  to  its  natural  and  econoi|iical  boundaries,  and  thus'  pro- 
ducing a  subsidence  in  tljie  prices  of  the  latter  staple,  how  rapidly  and  to 
what  extent  may  that  subsidence  be  expected  to  take  place  ? 

The  prices  of  wool  win  probably  not  £^1,  unless  at  momentary  intervals 
in  transient  fluctuations  of  the  gold  market  during  the  civil  war,  because 
the  main  and  essential  circumstances  which  produced  the  rise  in  price  must 
continue  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  There  is,  indeed,  a  much  stronger  ^ 
probability  that  the  price  will  advance  rather  than  recede.  The  great 
wonder  is,  that  with  the  ruling  prices  of  gold,  exchange  and  cotton,  it  has 
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reiAiimed  tso  low.    I  lean  ft^m  M«»eb.  SoBionlc  0oin{>an7,  of  Kew  York, 
that  iniddlmg  ootton  kas  bonie  the  following  prices*  for  the  last  three 

IMl Ill  fts. 

X862. 20      " 

186S 61      " 

^hos,  American  oottoii,  in  1868,  roee  ttote  (han  800  per  cent,  and  aVer- 
aged  more  than  600  per  cent  above  its  average  price,  even  in  LhrtBrpoel, 
from  1846  to  1860 — ^which  was  a  £Mustf6h  over  eleven  oents  a  ponnd. 

The  following  table  of  wool  prices,  Which  I  have  i^ived  from  ttr. 
Cheorge  livermore,  of  Bostofi,  bHs^  the  (jtiarte^l^aTei^gigeB  from  October, 
1861,  <ihe  point  where  they  wet^e  Ml  iii  tii»  tible  fc^  the  thirty  seven  ^i^ 
^ding  years,  published  in^  the  JP^ra^tdal  /SA^pft^r^)  down  to  the  pttseat 
day: 

Tmt.                 <|B«rt«r  XadlDg.  Hue 

1862. Juiaaiy 48  ^ttL 

^    April ......60    ** 

«    Wy 1.....47 

*<    OotoWr.^.;.^.  4. ..4.15 

1898. /anoMT --^  *'^ 

"    Apra 76 

«     July. 74 

«    Octobw..,. i.i-T8 

1864i JUUUI7..1... 81 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  average  price  oi  fine  and  mednmi  wools 
have  not)  daring  any  qoarter  since  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  advanced 
100  per  cent  above  the  average  prices  of  the  thirt7-flve  preceding  yeaiH; 
and  that  the  prices  of  coarse  wool  advanced  a  little  over  100  per  cent 
above  sucU  average  daring  two  quarters.  t)uring  that  thirty-five  y^ais, 
both  of  the  above  two  first  named  dasS^  of  ^ool  have  been  repeatedly 
worth  more  in  gold  than  they  now  are. 

th(d  sn^Jl  advance  in  the  price  of  wobl  In  our  country,  ooinpared  Irith 
that  of  cotton,  is  attributable  to  Several  causes.  .  It  is  not  so  scarce  bA  cot- 
ton, taking  the  world  together.  The  Americdil  woo!  grower  comes  into 
competition,  in  our  markets,  with  the  Wger  capital,  or  &e  semi-cfvilised 
labor,  or  the  cheaper  lands,  Or  the  winterless  ditnates  of  other  countries— 
or  with  more  or  less  of  thiBSe  cii^unislanciBS  coiiJbined— without  adequaie 
governmental  protection ;  without  j^at  proportionable  degree  of  it  i^faidi 

•  Th«Be  oorrespond  with  the  Sew  torlt  ftfcee  Curireht  vA  Ship|>tog  Llii 
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is  extended  to  Yarions  other  bnmolies  oi  induBtfy  wtixAi  leqxdie  {ttoleo- 
tion.  And  incidental  canaei,  heareafter  to  be  named,  (grated  against  our 
wool  growers  in  1868,  wIuqIl  eannot  be  ezpeetod  frequently  to  ooc(i7« 

I  have  not  time  here  to  compare  oor  existing  woolen  tariff  with  the  pre* 
ceding  one.  On  manuftctored  wod,  tfie  valtie  of  wMch,  at  the  l»t  port 
of  export,  is  18c.  per  ponnd,  or  lees,  it  imposes  a  duty  of  Ave  per  cent 
(ad  valorem ;)  on  tiie  same,  the  valne  of  wUch,  at  the  last  port  of  export^ 
is  more  than  18a  and  not  more  than  B4c.  per  pound,  a  (specific)  duty  of. 
8a  per  pound;  on  the  aam^  the  Talueof  which,  at  the  last  ported  export^ 
is  over  24a  per  pound,  a  (apeciflc)  duty  of  9a  per  pound ;  on  the  same, 
imported  in  such  astate  by  mixture  of  dirt^  etc.,  as  to  reduce  it  to  18a  per 
pound,  or  less,  a  duty  of  9c.  per  pound.  On  woolen  doths^  cassimeres, 
shawls  and  all  maniidactures  of  which  wool  is  a  component  materiaL  if 
ralued  over  one  dollar  per  square  yard,  or  weight  under  12oz.  per  sq.  yd., 
it  imposes  a  duty  of  18  cents  per  pound,  and  86  per  cent  (ad  valorem). 
On  the  same  articles,  if  not  otherwise  provided  fot,  it  imposes  a  duty  of  ' 
18a  per  pound,  and  80  per  cent  (ad  valoiem).  On  nine  leading  kinds  of 
carpeting,  value  $1.45  per  sq.  yd.,  or  under,  it  imposes  a  duty  of  46a  per 
sq.  yd. ;  on  the  same  value,  over  $1.26  per  sq.  yd.,  a  duty  of  65a  per  sq. 
yd.,  "provided  that  none  of  the  above  carpeting  pay  a  less  duty  than  24 
p^  cent"  (ad  valorem).  On  certaiti  other  kinds  of  woolen  carpeting,  it 
respectively  imposes  duties  of  86a  and  28a  per  sq.  yd. 

The  annual  average  of  prices  of  imported  wool,  as  obtained  by  official 
data,  from  1840  to  1857,  ranged  fSrom  six  to  thirteen  cents,  gradually  in- 
creasing with  occasional  fluctjiations..  It  is  estimated  for  1860  at  four- 
teen oenta;  for  1861  at  fifteen  centSi  and  thence  the  record  in  pounds  is 
kept  oflknally  as  before^  averaging  a  little  over  sixteen  .cents  per  pound  i& 
1862,  and  about  the  same  in  1866.      

Q^e  amount  of  protection  tp  t^  matitifliftturer  of  woolens,  as  compi^d 
to  the  piotection  ^ven  tp  the  piodnqer  of  wool,  will  be  shown  by  taloiw 
the  tMse  of  a  yard  of  doth  that  weigha  .12oz.,  made  of  wool,  imporled  at 
the  valuation  of  16a  per  pound  at  the  port  of  shipment '  Two  poundd  of 
such  wool  should  be  abundant^  sufficient  to  produce  12oz.  of  doth. 
These  two  pounds  of  wool  will  cost  thirty-two  cents,  and  most  pay  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent  on  that  valuation,  which  wiU  be  one  cent  and  six  miUs. 
Thus  the  manufiusturer  can  purcUise  lindpay  the  duty  on  the  material  for 
a  yard  of  doth  that  will  weigh  12oz.,  for  thirty-three  cents  and  six  miHs. 
Td  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  traaspottatioft  If  fte  same  wool  is 
manufhotured  before  it  comes  i»  thn  ooantiy  doid  is  imported  in  doth,  it 
must  pay  in  duties,  firsts  eightem  cents  per  potlnd  on  its  weighl^  whidi,  for 
the  twdve  ounces,  that  the  doth  wdghs^  is  ttHrlBen  cMits  and  five  milb  t 
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seeood,  thiit^  per  cent  ad  vdorem,  and  if  we  aarame  that  die  jaid  is 
worth  one  dolWi  thia  will  be  worth  thir^  cents^  which  gires  an  aggvqpte 
of  fixr^-thiee  cents  and  five  nulla  in  dntiea  on  a  jard  of  such  doth  b 
then,  xeaoltaintbia:  That  the  dntiea  on  a  yard  of  this  cheap  doth  aie  nine 
oentB  and  nine  milk  more  than  the  coat  of  the  raw  material  from  which  itis 
mann&ctoiedl  The  case  of  dotha  worth  more  than  one  dollar  a  yaid  is  sill 
stronger  against  the  wool  grower  and  in  fityor  of  the  mannfactorer,  pio- 
yided  thej  can  be  made  of  materiala  not  exceeding  ihe  ayerage  cost  of 
imported  wool  In  the  case  of  dearer  dothsy  made  of  finer  and  cosdier 
foreign  wools,  the  increase  of  the  protectiye  ad  ydorem  duly  more  than 
compensates  for  the  increased  [duty  on  the  wooL  In  eyery  aq^ect  and 
point  of  yiew,  th^n,  the  present  tariff  is  a  "  manufiictarer's  tariff." 

(Gentlemen,  haye  any  of  you  ojbtained  the  impression  ih|it  these  toiop 
wools,  imported  at  so  low  an  ayerage  pricei  are  all  of  a  coarse  qoality— fit 
only  for  carpets  and  the  lowest  pru^  cloths?  On  this  subject^  I  will 
quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  Oeorge  William  Bond,  the  well  known  wool 
broker  of  Boston,  who  is  annually  associated  with  Mr.  liyermore  in  dat- 
ing up  the  report  on  wool  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  I  receiyed  fiom 
him,  under  date  of  December  28th,  lS68j  the  following  estimate  of  im- 
ports of  wool  into  the  United  States  in  that  year,  based  upon  custom  honse 
returns  to  a  recent  date,  fixmi  New  York  and  Boston,  and  eetixnatesfor 
other  ports  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year: 

From  whence  Exported.                     Total.  FouadB  Fine.  Pounds  Cmik 

Europe .,..21,000,000  .  11,000,000  10,000,000 

Cftpeof  Good  Hope .^.....:;,.  11,000,000  11,000,000           

Baenoe  Ayres, &o .\.,. 21,000,000  15,600,000  6,000,000 

BiMl» :..  6,000,000             2,066,000 

East  India  and  China 750,000           760,000 

SpaiB  and  Portagal 760,000           ., 750,000 

Torkey 8,500,000'  500,000  5,000,000 

MeziOO... ; : 1,500,000           1,600,000 

ChlU 2,600»060  ..  ......  2,666,000 

Variow places  in  amallpareels .....1,000^060          1,000,000 

66^000,000  Iba    a7,6!M,060  27,666,600 

These  fine  wools  are  considered  as  good  as  onr  own  full-blood  Meiino 
wools,  and  some  of  them  superior.  On  this  subject^  Mr.  Bond  wiote  to 
me  December  10th. 

« There  are  many  styles  of  goods  for  which. we  must  hare  these  [for- 
eign wool]  as  with  the  ezoeption  of  a  amall  4istrict  in  YiiigiQia,  th^  ^  ^^ 
place  in  this  country  that  has  ever  raised  wopls  with  the  felting  and  ^oiah* 
ing  properticHS  required  for  their  mannftotupe ;  and  the  qualities  of  tb^ 
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daneft  of  goods  must  inorease  rapidly  under  oar  present  proteoliye  sys- 
tem;' 

The  Yalae  of  wool  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  four 
fiscal  years,  have  been  as  follows : 

Teafs  «iidiiig  Yalne. 

Jane  80,  1860 ; , $4,842,152 

"       1861 4,717,350 

"       1862 7,870,(567 

"       1868 ,. ll,060|06B 

The  last  two  years,  let  me  remark  in  passing,  exhibit  the  briskness  of 
the  shoddy  trade.  The  import  of  this^  in  1862,  was  6,291,077  pounds, 
valued  at  $422,374;  in  1863,  8,710,699  pounds,  valued  at  $645,870. 

The  free  wool  from  Canada,  in  1862,  was  1,918,768  pounds,  valued  at 
$569,889.  In  the  first  half  of  1863,  it  was  1,094,831  pounds,  valued  at 
$637,783,  which,  added  to  the  wool  on  pelts  from  the  same  country,  makes 
a  total  of  $785,027,  for  six  months— an  increase,  if  continued  at  the  same 
rate  through  the  year,  of  160  per  cent 

*  The  above  returns  are  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  excepting  the 
thinl  and  fourth  quarters  of  1868,  which  are  ftom  the  wool  droolar  of . 
Pettibone  &  Wallace.    These  are  slightly  in  excess  of  Treasury  retumsi 
so  fiir  aff  they  were  posted  up  when  inquiries  were  made  for  me  at  that  de- 
partment : 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  imports  of  manu&otur6d  wool  in  the  same  faut 
years: 

Tean  ending  Talae. 

Jane  SO,  1860 $37,987,190 

"      1801 -i 88,487,160 

"      18$2 16,044,0^ 

Six  months  ending 

Dec  30, 1862 12,218,697  1| 

If  the  imports  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1863  equal  &0Be 
of  the  first  hal^  the  imports  of  that  year  will  still  ML  more  that  $4,000,* 
000  short  of  the  imports  of  1861,  and  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
below  the  imports  of  1860.  When  we  compare  this  with  th6  &ct  that 
during  the  same  period  our  wool  imports  have  advanced  towards  150  per 
cent,  we  learn,  in  another  way,  or  by  a 'different  mode  of  prooij  whether 
it  is  the  American  producer  or  manu&ctnrer  of  wool  who  has  received  the 
principal  accession  to  his  business,  and  consequently  we  may  presume  to 
his  profits,  since  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff. 

Information  of  the  actual  amount  of  our  woolen  manufactures  not  being 
accessible,  I  have  attempt^  without  success,  to  obtain  definite  statistics 
of  the  increase  in  ihe  sets  pf  our  woolen  machinery,  of  their  increase  of 
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capftdty,  and  of  their  numinghonxSy  sinoe  1869,  when  a  full  enumera&m 
of  them  "wna  fdrnished  by  Mr.  Bond  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  and 
published  in  the  wool  report  of  that  year.  There  was  then,  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  2,642  sets  distributed  in  066  estabEshments.  Mr.  Bond 
?rrites  me  that  he  believes  the  number  of  new  sets  put  into  opeialioii  ance 
that  period,  exceed  1,000;  tiiat  ihej  are^  all  of  the  most  effeetive  oharader, 
and  that  all  woolen  machinery  has  been  run  extra  houia  Owing  to  the 
last  named  circumstances^  the  mere  numerical  increase  of  sets^  though  it 
loaches  40  per  cent  in  four  years,  gives  no  idea  of  the  actual  increase  ia 
manufacturing, 

I  have  mentioned  that  incidental  and  unusual  circumstances  operated 
against  the  wool  grower  in  1868.  They  are  thus  explained  in  a  letter  to 
me  &om  Mr.  Bond.    He  says : 

^'Coinoideat  with  our  own  inoreased  dsmand  £>r  fine  wools,  those  grown 
in  the  Southern  Hemispheie  bare  been  unusually  good  this  year,  espeoiaUy 
those  grown  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Southern  .Afinca,  whence  we  draw 
]$Tfgd\y  our  supplies.  The  season  in  hbih  these  countries  was  very  fitvoxa- 
Ue^  rendering  the  staple  of  the  wool  very  long  and  healthful,  so  that  it  hm 
\ma  arailable  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  has  not  before  been  uaecL 
I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  theelip  of  the  autumn  of  1862,  at  the  C!a|>e 
of  Good  Hope,  has  proved  itself  fitted  for  the  wants  of  four  manuftustureffOi 
v^une  that  oi  the  previous  year  wookt  have  suited,  one.  The  same  is  trae 
of  the  clip  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  The  clip  of  X861 
was  veiy  bjEirry  and  weak,  and  much  of  it  now  remains  unmanufiActuied, 
while  that' of  1862  sold  rie^ily.  A^cp^uits  from  there  do  not  indicate  so 
good  a  dip  for  1863,  and  we  cannot  expect  such  another  from  ^e  Gape. 
That  of  1861  has  never,  as  a  whole,  been  equalled  since  the  wool  had  been 
known  here." 

Axe  we  told  that  the  enormous  increase  of  wool  imports  is  necessarily 
OQCaaioned  by  the  present  inability  of  American  producers  to  meet  the  de* 
mand?  This  is  true.  But  if  foreign  wools  do  not  compete  directly  and 
ii^uriously  with  the  prices  of  our  own;,  how  doesit  happen,  in  a  period  de- 
manding suph  vast  importations — a  period  of  such  scarcity — that  American 
wools  have  sold  so  much  more  tardily  during  the  past  season  than  usual| 
ai^d  that  they  only  reached  their  present  prices — ^moderate  ones^  compared 
with  the  prices  of  other  products— when  the  doubly  effective,  night-and- 
day  running,  all-devouring  machinery  of  the  Eastern  States^  could  not 
find  enough  cheaper  suitable  foreign  wool  to  devour,  and  was  actually 
compelled  to  use  American  wool  to  run  full  time?  Does  any  one  imagine 
tfaftt  American  wool  would  have  reached  its  present  prices  if  cheaper 
foreign  wool  of  equal  quality  had  continued  to  flow  in  abundantly  ?    But 
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the  decreasing  snj^Iy,  the  enormouB  rates  of  ezchange  and  the  duties,  have 
forced  up  the  prices  of  these  so  that  American  wool  can  compete  with  them 
in  our  markets  at  the  present  prices. 

The  prices  cnrrent  of  the  principal  foreign  fine  wools  in  New  York,  ase 
thos  given  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1868,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  Jaa- 
nary,  1864,  in  Walter  Brown's  Wool  Giicolar : 

Anstrallaa  Fine • Unwushed,    43  ote.  to  50  ot& 

Oape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  Fliu d«  42  **   '<  48   •" 

BaenoB  Ayrefl,  Sftzooy do         40  "  "  42   ** 

Baenos  AyreB)  Merino do  38  ''   "40   << 

t 
By  the  rule  of  shrinkage  nsoally  adopted  in  reference  to  American  ua- 

WBshed  wools— L  e.,  one-third  the  gross  weight— 60  per  cent  would  haye 
to  be  added  to  the  aboye  prices  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  prices 
of  our  brook-washed  woola  But  the  foreign  unwashed  wools  are  not  onfy 
fiff  dirtier  than  our  own,  but  oftentimes  burry,  so  that  generally  a  shrink- 
age of  one^half  on  their  gross  weight  would  not  go  so  far  to  bring  them  to 
a  state  of  purity  as  would  a  shrinkage  of  one-third  on  our  own  wools. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  difference  is  often  much  greater,  but  I  choose  to  speak 
within  bounds.  To  bring  the  above  prices  of  foreign  wools  to  the  scale  <^ 
the  prices  of  brook-washed  wools,  allowing  a  shrinkage  of  one-half,  160 
per  cent  must  be  added  to  them,  and  they  will  then  stand  thus: 

AnstraHan,  Fine Washed,  86  cte.  to  100  cte. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Fine do  84"    «    96  *• 

Bnenot  Ayrea,  Saxony do  80 '<    **    84  << 

Baenoa  Ayiea,  Merino do  76  «    »    80  <« 

If  wools,  fully  equal  in  quality  with  our  own,  and  some  of  them  claimed* 
by  leading  wool  merchants  to  be  superior  to  prime  American  Merino  wocds, 
can  compete  with  our  own  at  present  prices,  when  it  takes  at  le^  $1.60' 
of  our  currency  to  buy  a  gold  dollar^s  worth  of  foreign  wool,  what  expecta^ 
tion  can  we  possibly  entertain  that  our  wools  can  maintain  any  thing  like 
their  present  prices,  or  good  prices,  when  these  same  foreign  wools  com- 
pete with  them,  and  when  ours  are  no  longer  protected  by  the  present 
enormous  rates  of  exchange? 

To  these  rates  of  exchange  exclusively,  do  we  owe  the  present  prices  of 
our  wool---called  high  prices,  but  actusJly  moderate  ones  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  commodities.  The  tariff  duties  would  not  be  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  in  produeiBg  such  results. 

Am  I  met  by  the  inquiry,  Why,  then,  under  the  present  amount  of  pro- 
tection, is  there  such  an  extraordinary  ^ort  being  made  to  increase  sheep 
and  wool  production  ?    The  question  is  already  answered.    It  is  because 
28— B. 
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the  present  price  of  gold  and  exchange  protects  our  wool  growers.  We 
owe  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  the  tari£  And  even  the  price  of  gold 
would  not  allow  us  to  preserve  present  wool  prices  but  for  the  actQAl 
aoarcity  of  the  commoditj,  and  for  the  resolution  of  American  growers  to 
realize  an  adranced  price  on  their  staple  bearing  some  proportioa  to  that 
on  woolens,  and  to  other  raw  and  maiAGBiotured  staples.  But  we  had  to 
fight  hard  to  obtain  that  advance,  and  we  should  not  have  succeeded,  at 
least  in  1868,  but  for  the  growers  of  Ohio.  Ohio,  the  great  wool  gro?ring 
State  of  the  Union,  led  the  van.  Her  wool  growers  undauntedly  said  to 
the  manufacturers:  "Pay  us  for  our  wools  a  price  which  is  reasonable,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  markets  and  the  currency — let  us  have  aome 
share  of  the  profits  made  on  our  own  staple— the  day  has  gone  by  when 
we  can  be  starved  to  sell  against  our  wishes."  That  was  what  Ohio  said, 
by  her  action,  and  the  result  of  it  was — ^not  victory  over  another  interest- 
but  a  better  attainment  of  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  the  wool  growers. 
Anterior  to  that  rise  in  prices,  we  were  actually  selling  our  fine  and  me- 
dium wools  for  a  less  gold  value  than'they  had  averaged  for  the  thirtj-fi.ve 
years  preceding  the  war  I 

But  I  had  forgotten  the  brilliant  theory  broached  in  some  quartersi  whea 
the  present  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  Congress,  that  the  American  wool 
grower  needs  no  prot&:tim — ^that  it  is  contrary  to  the  sound  principles  of 
political  economy  to  extend  that  protection  to  him  I  For  my  part,  gentle- 
men, I  know  of  but  one  theory  on  which  protection  by  discriminating 
duties  on  imports,  can  be  justly  given  to  any  description  of  industry  what- 
ever— for  in  its  first  and  direct  effect,  it  is  but  taxing  the  whole  for  the 
benefit  of  a  part  That  theory  is,  that  protection  fosters  and  establishes 
branches  of  industry  necessary  to  the  interests  of  a  nation,  which,  if 
unprotected,  could  not  become  so  established;  and  the  whole  get  back  their 
money  by  the  eventual  cheapening  of  the  protected  artiolei  or  they  get  back 
its  equivalent  by  the  promotion  of  the  public  safety  and  utility. 

Kow,  will  any  one  be  guilty  of  the  self-evident  absurdity  of  declaring 
that  the  production  of  a  great  necessary  of  life,  like  wool,  is  of  less  import* 
ance  to  the  interests  of  an  agricultural  people,  like  ourselves,  than  its  mantE- 
facture  ?  Does  the  latter  branch  of  industry  give  employment  and  sup- 
port to  more  American  citizens?  Do  its  profits  contribute  more  to  build 
school  houses  and  churches  ?  Has  it  sent  more  representatives  into  the 
useful  public  institutions  of  our  country  ?  Have  n:iore  of  its  representative 
left  their  bones  at  Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  Chattanooga  7  There  is  a 
place,  gentlemen,  where  I  shall  not  deny  it  has  the  most  representatives, 
vis :  in  the  lobby  of  Congress !         , 

Am  I  asked  if  I  have  not  repeatedly  said,  in  publications^  that  in  our 
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country  more  territory  is  adapted  to  the  cheap  prodaoiion  of  wool  than 
in  any  other  country  on  the  globe  ?  I  have  said  so,  and  I  say  so  still.  The 
mere  physical  conditions  necessary  for  that  production,  abound  hei^e  to  a 
limitless  extent  None  of  the  wool  growing  countries  in  South  Amerioai  Af- 
riac  and  Australia,  have  any  advantages  over  our  western  States^  except  in 
a  climate  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  feeding  artificial  food  in  win- 
ter, and  they  have  no  advantage  over  Texas,  even  in  that  particular.  But 
the  labor  of  free  Americans  must  be  better  paid  for  than  the  lal^r  em- 
ployed in  those  countries.  In  South  America,  the  proprietors  of  the  great 
wool  growing  establishments  own  leagues  instead  of  ac^es  of  land  the  shep- 
herds are  half-dvilized  men,  whose  compensation  is  but  little  beyond  their 
cheap  subsistence.  How  far  native  labor  is  employed  at  the  Qape  of  Qood 
Hope,  or  convict  labor  in  Australia^  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  this  much 
is  certain,  that  it  is  in  both  countries  of  a  very  different  quality  £rom 
American  labor,  and  in  both  countries  we  are  called  to  compete  with  British 
capital---K»kpital  so  large  and  so  solicitous  for  investment  that  it  is  eon- 
tented  with  a  per  centage  of  profits  on  which  American  &nnen  would 
starve.  The  American  wool  growers  in  the  older  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  do  not  average  150  acres  of  land  and  160  sheep  each.  .  I  have  not 
had  time  to  make  an  arithmetical  computation,  but  judging  from  a  curaoiy 
inspection  of  the  data  furnished  in  the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Klippart,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture — advanced 
sheets  of  which  that  gentleman  kindly  sent  to  me— your  own  Ohio  flocks 
do  not  average  much,  if  any,  over  the  same  number. 

The  American  wool  grower^s  capital,  at  starting^  is,  in  a  majority  of  . 
instances,  little  beyond  his  own  broad  shoulders  and  the  ever-busy  h&uds  of 
his  Mthful  wife.  All  the  property  h^  can  hope  to  possess  is  to  be  wrought 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  axe  has 
not  ceased  to  ring  in  the  clearing,  or  the  native  sod  of  the  broad  prairie  is 
scarcely  broken,  before  the  school  house  is  built  at  the*  cro8S-xoadS|  and 
before  the  church  spire  is  seen  pointing  to  heaven.  He  and  his  wife  and 
his  children  eat  of  the  fat  of  the  land.  They  are  as  comfortably  clad  as 
princes— they  as  much  scorn  the  squalor  and  rags  which  are  the  badges 
of  voluntary  social  serfdom.  He  taketh  his  seat  among  the  elden  of  the 
land.  He  ^  the  officer  of  his  church,  of  his  school  district^  of  his  town,  of 
his  county— perhaps  of  his  State.  His  sons  and  daughters  are  weU  edu- 
cated. They  fill  the  places  of  their  parents^  or  still  higher  ones.  A  great 
majority  of  our  men  of  genius,  our  generals,  our  statesmen  and  their  wives^ 
have  such  a  parentage.  Yet  when  the  rural  patriarchs  J  have  described  go 
down  to  the  grave,  but  a  small  portion  of  them  leave  estates  worth  $10»000. 
But  while  they  lived  they  were  men— aye,  thank  Ood,  mm.    It  costs 
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flanetti&g  ta  perfonn  ilie  datiet  and  live  witk  dignity  iiM^Iifiiof  an  Amen- 
can  fteenuui  i  Saoh  labor  can  not  compete  with  pauper  labor,  or  senu-oiF* 
ilised  lab^p,  or  labor  whiok  baa  no  auoh  responsibilitiea,  and  which  aup- 
poiti  no  80oh  social  system.  Such  capital  can  not  maintain  ilnlf  in  a  stnig- 
gl6  wiAl  bm^ditarj  or  other  amassed  capital,  which  onlj  asks  three,  or  four, 
or  Are  per  cent  profits  Hence,  with  equal  or  supericnr  natural  ftoilities 
tar  production,  the  American  wool  grower  must  reoeiye  protection,  or  be 
driren  out  of  the  markets  of  his  own  country  by  foreign  competition.  And 
fiir  precisely  the  same  reasons,  and  for  no  other  or  better  <MLes^  the  wookn 
manulkobsrer  must  receire,  and  he  does  receire,  goTemmental  protection. 
In  his  busmees  as  much  as  in  the  producer^,  the  natural  fiMiilitieB  found  in 
Ae  United  Slates  are  equal  or  superior;  but  the  labor  and  capital  emjdoyed 
c«B  BOtcompeta  with  the  labor  and  capital  of  other  landa  The  saiaeis 
true  of  nearly  eveiry  bnach  of  protected  industry. 

I  haTe  never  been  friendly  to  the  enactment  of  high  tarilb  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  protecting  industry.  But  the  exigencies  of  our  goyemment  will, 
in  ftiture^  demand  a  high  tariff  for  rerenue  purposes  only ;  and  in  a^JQSt- 
iBg  the  degree  of  incidental  protection  which  it  must  necessarily  affiucd  to 
American  industry,  we  have  a  right  to  demand — Is^  That  the  woolen  in- 
terest shall  be  protected  equally  with  other  interests  of  no  greater  import- 
ance; and,  2d,  That  the  producer  of  wool  shidl  be  proteoted  equally  with 
the  manu&oturer  of  wool.  Ohio  is  the  proper  State  to  inaugurate  the 
eflbrt  necessary  to  bring  about  this  change  in  our  tariff  laws,  and  die 
change  will  probably  be  needed  by  the  time  it  can  be  brought  about 

Let  n^  man  misunderstand,  or  pretend  to  misunderstand,  the  animus  of 
my  remarks  in  respeel  to  woolen  manu&oturersi  I  preach  no  cruaade 
against  Ihem.  It  would  be  suicidal  in  the  producer  wantonly  to  aDate  their 
prosperity  orcheck  the  rapid  growth  of  their  busineaik  They  fomiah  him 
wkii  his  <mly  available  maricet  His  interests  therefore  are  insepaiaUy 
eoimeoleA^  with  thdr  interests.  I  think  it  decidedly  his  policy  to  euhiTate 
friendly  relations  with  tiiem.  The  great  body  of  our  ma^ufiicturani  are 
bonorabls  bumess  men.  They  have  looked  out  no  better  for  their  inte- 
rests than  othera  would  do  with  the  same  opportunities.  They  go  into 
the  market  only  as  all  odier  men  do,  to  buy  cm  the  best  tevms.  Tbey  make 
fiof  contraotsv  and  perform  them  punctually.  They  make  goods  creditable 
to  Aemsehres  and  to  the  country,  shoddy  to  the  contrary  notwitiistanding. 
1%  sum  up  the  whole  aceount  between  them  and  the  producer  in  one  word, 
I  ^ink  ihey  have  been  asmuch  ^^sinned  against  as  sinning.'^  But  if  I  go 
to  bed  wUh  die  most  praiseworthy  gentleman  living,  and  waking  up  in  the 
night  find  him  occupying  tfareequarteis  of  the  bed,  and  that  I  am  in  dan- 
ger of  ftdMng  out,  have  I  not  a  right  to  request  him  emlly  to  ^lioakmg?" 
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Let  xm  now  tmn  our  attention  to  another  very  ifla|K>tiaat  wmA%nAoiL 
Is  it  profitable  that  the  present  rapid  inciease  of  wool  jMcodnolien  in  tlM 
United  States  will  eanse  the  supply  to  eizoeed  the  demand  ? 

I  have  aliready  stated  the  valne  of  tbe  wool  impoi^  from  1660  to  IMS, 
*  inolusiye.  I  wUl  now  give  the  amoont  in  weight  of  the  Bttpeffti^  atvd  of 
tlie  home  prodact^  for  die  same  and  some  i^eoedxng  yean: 

Yew.                      Home  prodaot  XmportB.                            TotaL 

1840 35,802,114  pounds.  1  ,006,410  pounds.  50,808,524  pootad** 

1S50 52,510,969  "  18,669,794  "  71,1M,76S  •• 

1800 60,611,848  "  34^5e6|667  ^  M,O98^e0t       •« 

1861 55,296,050  "  31,888,466        "«  86,688ft636  ** 

1862 64,689,807  «  42,713,879  "  107,303,186  « 

1863 77,413,070  "  64,433,760  «  141,647^30  « 

The  home  prod,not»  to  1860,  is  for  the  whole  eonntrfi  eompSed  from 
eeoans  returns;  the  imports  are  from  TrMsnry  reports.  Sinoe  I860, 4kB 
imports  are  mainly  official,  and  the  home  prodnot  isestimated  for  the  ligral 
Stales  alone,  £rom  data  obtained  in  the  Department  of  AgriealtAie. 

To  the  officers  of  that  Department,  and  espeoially  lo  Mr.  Dedgo,  I 
am  also  indebted  for  the  following  estimates : — ^The  total  mpply  of  went 
for  mannfaotare  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  SOth,  1868,  is  sei  down  at 
141,847,680  lbs.  If  to  this  is  added  the  imported  shoddy  and  *'flooks,'* 
nearly  ten  millions  more,  and  the  increased  prodaot  of  shoddy  from  Amene 
ean  rags,  the  total  sopfdy  of  oaaterial  for  the  mannfibctnre  oltke  fiscal  year 
1868,  has  not  fallen  below  166,000,000  ponnds.  This— le«Tiag  onl  0[ 
view  the  imported  wodens,  which  amounted  to  $12,218,697,  in  the  fint 
balf  of  that  year— is  more  than  six  ponnds  of  wool  to  eaoh  inhabitaat  4d 
Ae  loyal  States.  The  deardi  of  cotton,  the  extra  nse  and  w«ste  pcodneed 
by  war,  and  the  fact  that  the  oonsamption  wasohiefly  in  the  Northern  and 
^erefore  colder  States,  carried  the  arerage  per  capita  oonsamption  wn- 
aiderably  above  that  of  our^  whole  country  prior  to  the  breaking  oiU  «f 
the  rebellion,  notwithstanding  that  disposition  to  retrench  pessonal  es- 
penaas  whioh  was  so  manifest  among  our  people  daring  the  panie  and  eom* 
mereial  paralysis  which  attended  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  The  aver- 
age per  o^ita  consumption  in  tiie  United  States  prior  to  the  wary  is  asna% 
estimated  at  four  and  a  half  pounds. 

If  upon  ^e  return  of  peace  there  are  thirty-two  millions  of  people  to 
provide  woolens  for,  they  will  require  one  hundred  and  forty-four  nultions 
of  pounds  of  wool  per  annum,  with  the  full  formei  supply  of  eotton, 
The  restoration  of  a  full  safplj  of  cotton,  whether  tiie  basis  of  the  labor 
which  produoes  it  is  reorganized  or  not-*and  espeoially  if  it  is  xeoigauifised 
—must  be  an  affiur  of  some  time.    There  ia  every  reason  to  sumose  that 
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the  inofease  of  population  will  be  as  rapid  after  the  war  as  before ;  and 
that  emigration  will  be  tmnsaally  active. 

Let  ns  assume  that  the  war  will  close  by  the  end  of  1864  If  we  then 
have  82,000,000  of  people,  and  they  again  commence  increasing  in  the 
usual  compound  ratio  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  we  shall  haye,  at  the 
close  of  1874— ten  years  £rom  the  dose  of  the  current  one — a  peculation 
of  48,005,821,  requiring  194,613,944  pounds  of  wool  K  the  25,000,000 
ilheepi  now  in  the  loyal  States,  should  continue  to  increase  through  ibe 
same  ten  years  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  four  years,  viz :  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  they  will  be  just  doubled  in  1874 ; 
and  the  60,000,000  of  them  then  in  the  United  States  will  have  to  yield 
nearly  four  pounds  of  wool  per  head  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  year 
— ^supposing  the  supply  to  be  drawn  wholly  from  domestic  sources. 

It  appean  by  the  census  returns  that  in  1840  the  fleeces  of  the  United 
States  averaged  1.84  lbs.;  in  1860,  2.42  lbs.;  in  1860,  2.78  lbs.;  or  a  per 
eentage  of  46  for  the  increase  of  1860,  and  15.2  for  1860.  But  as  the 
returns  were  more  incomplete  in  1840  than  in  1860,  the  former  iocrease  is 
somewhat  too  large,  while  the  actual  average,  even  in  1860,  was  perhaps  a 
Utile  larger  than  the  figures  given. 

In  the  seceded  States,  the  average,  in  1860,  was  only  1.94  lbs.  per  fleece. 
In  the  loyal  States,  it  was  8.08  lbs.  In  Ohio,  the  average  was  increased 
from  1860  to  1860,  from  2.68  to  8.47  lbs.,  a  gain  of  84  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  In  Yermont,  the  average  was  increased,  during  the  same  ten  years, 
from  8.81  lbs.  to  412  lbs.,  a  gain  of  but  24  per  cent  taking  a  fitkotion 
over  the  Ohio  average  weight  of  fleece  in  1860— via:  8i  lbs. — ^asthe 
average  of  all  the  States  in  1874,  there  would  then  be,  with  the  estimated 
population  and  number  of  sheep  above  given,  an  annual  deficit  of  more 
than  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  pounds  of  wooL 

A  margin  must  be  left  in  the  preceding  estimate,  in  &vor  of  a  mote 
rapid  supply  of  wool,  for  the  number  of  sheep  which  will  be  found  in  ibe 
seceded  States  on  the  return  of  peace.  I  have  no  data  whatever  from 
which  I  can  form  even  a  conjecture  on  that  subject  In  the  eleven  seceded 
States,  there  were,  in  1860,  in  round  numbers,  6,000,000  sheep.  In  all  of 
them,  Acre  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  labor  and  of  army  subsistence. 
Several  of  those  which  had  most  sheep  have  been  the  direct  theatres  of 
the  marches  and  struggles  of  the  contending  armies,  and  they  have  been 
constantly  swept  over  by  bands  of  guerillas.  Sheep,  fkom  their  compara- 
tive incapacity  to  endure  hardships  and  starvation,  are  not  as  well  adapted 
as  cattle  to  follow  Ihe  march  of  armies  to  furnish  supplies  of  animal  food ; 
but  they  are  the  most  convenient  resort  possible  for  the  predatory  guerilla^ 
who  subsists  on  the  country  through  which  he  passes,  and  spares  neither 
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friend  nor  fi>e.  I  cannot  doubt  that  espeoial  pains  have  been  taken  by  tbe 
Southern  people  to  preserve  their  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  nee- 
essary  supplies  of  winter  clothing ;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if,  at  the  dose 
of  the  war,  thej  have  much  over  the  6,000,000  sheep  with  which  thqr 
entered  it.  These,  as  already  stated,  are  rery  inferior  to  Northern  sheep 
in  point  of  production. 

We  must  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  foreign  growers  and  manu- 
facturers will  doubtless  continue  to  meet  a  part  of  our  demand.  But  if 
the  amount  of  duties  on  foreign  commodities  necessary  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, is  wisely  distributed  among  the  objects  of  protection,  we  shall  have 
very  little  competition  in  our  wool  and  woolen  markets  ten  years  hence. 

In  reality,  a  much  greater  counter-margin  must  be  left  in  the  estimate 
under  consideration,  for  its  over-statement  of  the  prospective  increase  of 
our  sheep.  I  assumed  the  increase  to  be  100  per  cent  in  ten  years,  merely 
hypothetically— to  meet  the  views  of  sanguine  calculators — ^and  to  show 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  most  sanguine  estimate  of  future  production,  there 
is  no  danger  of  over-production,  if  our  manubctures  continue  to  flourish 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.  It  is  not  within 
the  bounds  of  probabUtty,  and  scarcely  of  possibility,  that  the  number  of 
American  sheep  will  increase  as  rapidly  during  the  next  ten  years  as  it  haa 
within  the  last  four  years.  Many  things  will  tend  to  prevent  it  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  prices  or  other  circumstances  of 
wool  which  gives  its  production  a  sufficient  advantage  over  the  production 
of  various  other  staples,  to  cause  it  to  draw  away  from  them  the  labor  and 
capital  of  the  country,  in  the  present  proportion,  for  ten.  years  to  come. 
Other  important  staples  must  receive  their  due  share  of  attention ;  or,  if 
neglected,  their  rise  in  price  will  speedily  draw  back  labor  to  them  and 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  production. 

In  the  second  place,  various  incidental  causes  will  interfere  with  so  rapid 
and  continuous  an  expansion  of  wool  production.  In  the  older  Statei^ 
where  fimn  boundaries,  systems  and  fixtures,  are  more  permanent  than  in 
the  new,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  it  cannot  economically  be  made 
so  rapidly  and  on  such  a  scale.  Disease  will  occasionally  come  to  injure 
and  discourage  inexperienced  flock*  masters.  And,  in  my  opinion,  we  are 
to  have  a  year  of  low  prices  and  panic  among  wool  growers  when  peace  is 
restored,  and  when  it  throws  the  cotton,  which  will  then  be  in  the  South- 
em  States,  in  a  body  into  the  market  There  has  been  much  more  smoke 
raised  over,  than  actual  fire  employed  in,  its  conflagration.  The  amount 
remaining  in  the  South  is  estimated  by  those  most  conversant  with  the 
subject^  at  three  miUions  and  a  half  of  balea  This  temporary  supply  wiH 
be  mistaken  for  a  permanent  one ;  and  while  it  is  glutting  the  market,  bsdA 
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whflei  perhaps,  all  oommoditieB  are  sabsiding  to  tiie  gold  standard  of  price, 
we  shall  hear  as  many  of  those  superficial  obsenrera,  who  always  jadge  Ihe 
fktare  by  the  presenti  <»oakiiLg  over  an  imaginary  permanent  down&ll  of 
wool  productioD,  as  now  see  in  it  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  highroad  to  M 
Dorado.  Then  the  inexperienced  men,  the  speoolators,  and  those  "  rolliiig 
atones  "  who  continually  roll  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  according  to  the 
Ashion  or  "fever"  of  the  day,  will  betake  themselves  elsewhere.  They 
same  "  as  fleet  as  forest  deer  " — ^they  will  be  "  driven  back  as  tama" 

Gendemen,  I  have  lived  through  quite  a  number  of  these  ups  and 
downs;  and  I  have  learned  to  take  them  with  great  composure.  If  I  had 
described  only  the  former,  and  predicted  only  the  former  for  the  Aiture,  it 
is  possible  that  I  should  have  pleased  some  of  my  hearers  better.  Bat  I 
eould  only  do  so  by  sacrificing  or  suppressing  what  I  beUeve  to  be  tiw 
trulh. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  destroying  or  weakening  any  exaggerated  expec- 
tations, I  confess  I  rejoice  in  it— for  they  lead  only  to  individual  Amp- 
pointment  and  loss,  and  to  ultimate  reaction  against  the  wool  growing  in* 
terest.  But  I  have  uttered  nothing  which  will  even  tend  to  discourage  the 
sensible  producer,  who  does  not  mistake  illusions  for  realities — ^who  is  not 
intoxicated  enough  by  the  haschish  of  a  prevailing  excitement  to  fimcjf 
every  sheep-pasture  Sinbad's  valley  of  diamonds. 

To  the  true  wool  grower,  the  future  is  full  of  nitional  hope.  Everything 
goes  to  show  that  his  industry  will  be  better  rewarded  in  the  future  Ihan 
it  has  been  in  the  past  The  general  tariff  policy  ol  our  country  is  bettw 
settled.  That  long  struggle  is  over  between  the  extreme  protectionisis 
and  non-protectionists,  which  kept  up  agitation  and  uncertainty,  and  led 
to  those  sudden  variations  in  legislation  which  are  so  liEttal  to  protected 
industry.  The  extreme  protectionists  have  learned  that  the  consumen 
— ^in  other  words,  the  body  of  the  people — ^will  not  long  endure  their 
policy.  The  non-protectionists  dare  not  urge  a  policy  below  the  standard 
of  revenue,  or  one  without  discriminations;  and  henceforth  the  revenue 
standard  will  admit  of  all  necessary  protection. 

Another  highly  auspicious  circumstance  for  the  future  of  the  Americaft 
wool  grower,  is,  the  solidity  and  success  attained  by  the  wod  manufactur- 
ing interest.  There  has  been  a  former  class  of  manufacturers — hybrids 
between  speculators  and  politicians  and  stock-jobbers  m  legislation — to 
whom  we  owe  little.  Their  manoevres  kept  the  maricet  unstaUe  and 
feverish.  They  overacted  and  felL  Their  successors  are  generally  prac- 
tical, straightforward  men,  who  seek  their  gains  in  the  Intimate  channels 
of  business.  Their  prosperity  is,  therefore,  certain,  and  the  steady  expan- 
sion of  their  business  ia  equally  certain,  opening  still  wider  maricets  for 
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our  wooL  Let  ihe  latter  fiot  not  be  feigotten  when  we  ask  changes  m  the 
woolen  tariff  If  in  those  changes  we  eonld  obtain  a  particle  of  nndne  ad- 
vantage over  the  mann&ctorer — i^  to  recur  to  my  former  simile,  we  do 
not  leave  him  fnll  half  the  bed — it  is  worse  than  a  barren  victory,  for  we 
injore  both  him  and  oarselves.  £Qa  decay  is  our  decay.  His  death  is  owr 
death. 

I  will  name  one  more  decided  advantage  which  the  fature  possesses 
over  the  past  It  is  in  the  great  and  manifest  improvement  of  our  wool- 
prodnoing  breed  of  sheep.  The  prime  American  Merino  of  to-day  yields 
100  per  cent  more  wool  than  the  Spanish  sheep  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  Livingston,  Hnmphreys^  and  l&e  other  original  importeit. 
There  is  no  proportionable  d^^ence  in  the  size  and  consumption  of  the 
animals;  and  from  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  and  all  the  &ctB  I  can 
oeHeot,  I  judge  ihe  American  wool  to  be  folly  equal  to  the  early  ^mbUi 
wool  in  quality.  In  our  prime  flocks,  it  certainly  exceeds  the  i^eseni 
Spanish  wool.  I  have  not  time  to  pursue  this  theme  here,  but  I  ass^ 
without  iear  of  contradiction,  that  as  a  profitable  medium  wooLprodudsg 
animal,  the  improved  American  Merino  has  no  rival  on  the  globe.  My 
friend  Col.  Needham,  in  has  interesting  remarks  last  night,  gave  convino* 
ing  proof  of  that  &ct 

In  casting  my  eyes  down  the  vista  of  the  future,  I  think  I  foreseCi  as 
already  said,  a  few  months'  depreasioin  of  the  wool  interest  at  the  close  of 
Uie  present  war.  J  also  anitioipafte  tiiat  to  the  end  of  time  this  and  every 
other  branch  of  industry  will  e3:peri6noe  occasional  fluctuations,  owing  to 
states  of  the  currency,  natbnal  exigencies,  and  variations  in  those  natural 
circumstances  which  affect  the  production  and  sale  of  raw  staples.  Bat 
beyond  such  transient  draw-backs — ^which  all  observing  men  know  to  be 
moidental  to  every  humui  pursuit — ^I  cannot^  under  a  just  and  equal 
system  of  tariff  legislation,  (]Uscover  a  solitary  cause  for,  or  indication  oi^ 
any  permanent  check  to  the  prosperity  of  the  wool  producers  and  wool 
manu&cturers  of  the  United  State& 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  &ots,  in  view  of  the  present  atuation  of 
tfie  currency,  and  in  view  of  the  prices  of  other  things  and  the  prospect 
of  their  advance  should  the  war  continue,  die  present  prevailing  prices  of 
riieep  cannot  be  considered  unreasonable  ones.  Am  I  asked,  if,  after  such 
an  elaborate  argument  against  extravagant  expectations — against  bubble* 
blowing — ^I  am  also  willing  to  declare  that  my  judgment  approves  of  those 
extraordinary  prices  which  have  been  paid  for  fall-blood  sheep  within  the 
past  year?  I  reply :  That  depends  upon  dreumstances.  If  extraordinary 
prices  have  been  paid  for  ordinary  animals,  then  the  buyer  has  not  <mly 
been  deluded  out  of  his  money,  but  out  of  his  anticipated  improvem^its. 
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Bat  great  actual  improyements  jastiij  great  prioes.  Let  me  cite  an  exam- 
pie:  A  friend  of  mine  ofrned  a  flock  of  ewes,  of  mixed  Saxon  and  Span- 
ish  Merino  blood,  which  yielded,  on  an  average,  four  pounds  of  wool  per 
head.  He  purchased  what  was  then  considered  a  very  high  priced  Ameri- 
can Infantado  ram  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  &ock.  fie  found, 
quite  gontrary  to  his  previous  experience,  that  he  could  raise  nearly  100 
per  cent  of  lambs.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  his  three  year  old,  two  year  old 
and  yearling  ewes,  numbered  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Three  year  olds 
unfortunately  had  their  wool  mixed,  at  shearing,  with  that  of  some  of  the 
old  ewes,  so  that  their  separate  product  cannot  be  determined.  The  two 
year  old  and  yearling  ewes,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  number,  yielded 
1,119^  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  or  7  lbs.  2  oz.  per  head,  exclusive  of  tags ;  and 
with  wool  averaging  over  two  inches  in  length,  tagging  down  to  the  skin 
neoessarily  subtracts  a  considerable  amount  The  entire  fleeces  would 
have  exceeded  7^  lbs.  of  washed  wool  per  head.  The  sheep  had  been 
well  kept)  but  not  in  the  least  degree  pampered.  The  well  known  wool 
merchant  who  bought  the  wool,  informed  me  that  it  was  fiiirly  washed, 
and  that  the  manufacturer  who  worked  it  up  expressed  peculiar  satasfitM^ 
tion  with  its  qualities,  and  declared*  that  he  had  never  manufactured  a 
more  profitable  lot  All  the  preceding  lacts,  of  which  I  am  not  personally 
cognizant,  rest  on  the  implicit  testimony  of  well  kno?m  men  of  aa  unsus- 
pected truthfulness  aa  any  in  the  State  of  New  York.  To  show  the  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  the  sheep,  I  will  add  that  the  three  year  olds  and  two 
year  olds  would  have  sold  last  winter  in  a  lot  for  $80  a  head.  Their 
dams,  if  put  back  to  the  same  ages,  would  not,  probably,  have  sold,  for  $8 
ahead.* 

When  we  consider  the  gain  in  fleece,  the  gain  in  breeding  qualities,  and 
the  gain  in  time  over  the  ordinary  slow  course  of  improvement,  produced 
by  one  such  cross,  is  the  highest  price  I  have  named  as  having  been  paid 
for  rams  the  last  year,  the  fine  dust  in  the  balance,  when  weighed  against 
the  value  of  an  animal  capable  of  effecting  such  an  improvement — and 
this,  too,  even  were  sheep  at  their  ordinary  prioes  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  when  prices  are  low,  that  the  wool  grower  most  stands  in 
need  of  improvement  When  wool  is  high,  even  inferior  sheep  are  profit- 
abla  In  any  state  of  the  markets,  in  any  situation  of  the  tariff  laws,  with 
any  amount  of  competiUon  domestio  or  foreign,  the  breeders  of  first  class 
sheep  can  sustain  themselves.  Their  profits  are  fifty  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  breeders  of  what  are  ordinarily  called  prime  sheep.  That  degree 
of  competition,  therefore,  which  would  bring  low  profita  to  the  former, 

*  In  lubh  by  aa  ordiaaiy  ram,  th^  would  not,  in  mj  opinion,  kave  sold  for  over  $6  a  h^ad. 
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would  prove  rainons  to  the  latter,  and  consequent]  j  the  weeding  out  of 
the  latter  would  again  give  more  room  and  greater  profits  to  the  former. 

The  improvement  of  our  sheep  should  now  be  the  first  and  greatest  aim 
of  American  wool  growers.  We  may  call  on  the  Atlas  of  the  goverment 
to  lend  us  a  reasonable  degree  of  aid,  but  our  main  dependence  must  be 
on  ourselves. 

I  am  unwilling  to  dose  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  without  acknowl- 
edging my  indebtedness  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  furnished 
me  with  important  facts — Messrs.  Livermore,  Bond  and  Atkinson,  of  Boa- 
ton;  Messrs.  Samuel  Lawrence,  Walter  Brown  and  Enston  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  Messrs.  Grinnell  and  Dodge,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington.  Mr.  Dodge,  who  is  a  resident  of  this  State,  has  been  inde- 
fatigable in  collecting  the  &ct8  and  statistics  which  I  desired  to  obtain  from 
the  different  bureaus  of  the  government  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the 
•ttentioQ  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  extended  remarks. 
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SPECIES  OF  CATTLE,  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOMES- 
TICATED CATTLE. 


SPECIES. 


The  germs  to  whicli  oor  ealQe  bdongs  is  called  Sm^ox,  bai  the  kiAd  « 
species  named  boa  tauma  is  the  common  or  domesticated  cattle. 

The  domesticated  cattle  are  distinguished  firom  the  other  kinds  by  smooth 
horns,  generally  in  tiie  form  of  a  crescent 

The  other  known  species  of  cattle  are : 

1.  The  Musk  ox,  {bos  moschahiSj)  found  in  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hudson  Bay,  from  the  60th  degree  of  northern  latitude  to  Melville  Island. 
This  animal  is  of  small  size ;  it  is  brown,  having  long  curly  hair  on  the 
shoulders,  at  the  throaty  and  on  the  breast.  Among  this  long  hair  is  found 
a  very  fine  wool,  of  which  stockings  are  made,  which  are  as  nice  as  if  they 
were  made  of  silk.  In  their  wild  condition,  these  animals  live  in  small 
herds,  and  climb  somewhat  like  goats. 

2.  The  Cape  Buffido  {bos  caffer)  is  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of  cattle,  hav- 
ing very  large  horns.  These  buffaloes  live  in  large  numbers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  towards  Caffraria.  They  are  dark  red,  and  very  fleet 
in  their  motions,  and  have  a  hide  so  thick  that  a  rifle  ball  only  can  pene- 
trate it  They  are  dangerous  animals ;  when  irritated  they  run  through 
fire  and  water,  and  fear  or  spare  nothing.  Their  flesh  is  coarse  and  hard 
to  digest 

8.  The  Baffalo  {bos  bubolvs)  is  larger  than  our  common  ox,  has  a  thicker 
and  shorter  head,  and  an  arched  forehead.  The  horns  are  somewhat  com- 
pressed and  long,  with  a  slight  backward  curve ;  between  tiiem  there  is  a 
tuft.  The  dewlap  is  small,  and  the  hair  thin  and  brownish  black.  It  is 
found  wild  in  the  East  Indies,  where  this  animal  is  used  for  draught  In 
the  sixth  century  it  was  imported  into  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy,  where 
it  is  generally  kept  as  domesticated  catUe  are  in  the  American  savannahs. 

The  female  or  buffdlo  cow  does  not  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but 
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it  if^  of  ezodSeut  qvality.  Daring  the  exbibition  of  oatde  at  Paris,  in  1856, 
Yemois  and  Beqaeral  analyzed  this  milk,  and  fonnd  it  to  contain  much 
albnxnen,  and  8.4  per  cent  of  batter.  In  comparison  with  the  milk  of  the 
oommoQ  coW|  this  milk  has  almost  the  appearance  of  cream,  and  as  it  is 
.ezeeedingly  fattj,  many  persons  cannot  digest  it  The  buffalo  is  adapted 
to.  draughty  and  develops  great  strength ;  and  not  only  the  ox  but  the  cow 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  These  animals  are  very  £rugal,  and  often  eat  the 
fodder  rejected  by  common  cattle.  Buffaloes  are  incapable  of  withstand- 
ing severe  cold,  and  during  intensely  hot  weather  they  plunge  into  any 
stream  or  body  of  water  to  cool  themselves.  In  the  East  Indies  a  large, 
wild  kind  of  buffaloes  yet  exist,  called  AmL 

4.  The  American  Buffedo,  or  the  American  Bison,  (bos  Ammcdnua 
hisan^  is  one  of  the  largest,  wildest,  and  most  unruly  kinds  of  cattle,  with 
a  manelike,  curly  hair  about  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  similaar  to  those 
of  the  Auer  ox.  The  forehead  is  arched,  the  legs  and  tail  are  short,  the 
horns  short,  with  a  hump  between  the  shoulders.  Their  color  is  dark 
brown.  They  are  found  in  the  warmer  portions  of  Korth  America,  formery 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  but  now  only  in  the  more  western  and  sparsely 
settled  States  and  Territories. 

The  above  named  kinds  of  cattle  in  their  structure,  so  nearly  resemble 
the  common  ox  and  Auer  ox,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  varieties  of 
one  species,  especially  since  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  fruitftd  off- 
spring by  breeding  any  one  of  them  to  the  other. 

6.  The  Auer  or  Ure  ox  or  European  Bison,  {J)oa  urus^  bonasus^  bison^)  is 
one  of  the  largest  oxen,  and  distinguished  by  a  cUrly  manelike  product 
about  the  head  and  neck,  by  a  very  broad,  arched  forehead,  and  by  mod- 
erate horns  situated  for  apart,  and  being  curved  inward  and  upward  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent  It  has  no  dewlap  or  brisket,  but  long  pending  hairs 
at  the  shin,  neck,  and  on  the  withers.  The  color  is  dark  brown ;  beard 
and  tail  tassel  are  blackish  brown. 

These  celebrated  animals,  with  which  evjen  the  ancients  were  acquainted, 
Pro£  Mueller,  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Vienna,  has 
lately  published  some  very  valuable  observations  made  by  him  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Grodno  in  Bussia,  in  order  to  superintend  the  transportation  of 
some  Ure  oxen  donated  by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  to  the  Veterinary 
schools  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgard.  Some  extracts  from  his  work  are  here 
presented,  because  the  opinion  hitherto  prevailing  in  certain  circles  that 
our  common  cattle  were  the  offering  of  the  Ure ;  but  according  to  these 
extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  several  striking  anatomical  differences  are 
found  to  exist  between  the  Ure  and  our  common  cattle. 

In  the  forests  of  Bialowesch  the  Ure  ox  attains  the  height  of  a  large  fall- 
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grown  ox  of  our  common  race,  but  the  forepart  of  the  body  is  much 
stouter  than  the  hind  part.  The  color  of  the  young  animals  is  unifomdj 
silver-gray,  without  any  marks ;  but  when  4  to  6  years  old  they  become 
blackish,  and  then  they  are  most  beautiful.  At  a  more  advanced  age  the 
hair  begins  to  turn  to  that  of  a  dirty  fox-colored  or  brown,  first  at  the 
head  and  neck,  and  afterward  over  the  whole  body.  The  winter  coat  com- 
mences to  grow  in  October,  and  is  dense  as  felt,  and  much  longer  at  the 
neck  and  the  forepart  of  the  breast  than  on  the  rump  and  beUy.  They 
have  a  mane  five  or  six  inches  loug,  and  instead  of  the  brisket  of  the  com- 
mon cattle/  which  is  entirely  lacking,  they  have  a  ridge  of  long  hairs  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  lip  to  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  forming  a  beard 
at  the  chin.  The  lire  has  fourteen  vertebrae,  and  as  many  pairs  of  ribs, 
or  one  pair  more  than  common  cattle,  but  has  only  five  lumbar  vertebi» 
of  which  the  common  cattle  have  six.  The  ribs,  the  true  as  well  as  most 
of  the  false  ones,  are  connected  with  their  corresponding  cartilages  by  sev- 
eral joints,  and  the  spinal  processes  of  the  first  eight  vertebras  show  a  col- 
ossal development,  being  over  one  foot  high,  and  thus  conditioning  the 
disproportionate  height  of  the  forepart  of  the  animal.  The  number  of  the 
caudal  vertebrae  is  less  than  in  domesticated  cattle ;  the  shoulder  blades 
are  broader,  the  upper  arm  and  fore  arm  bones  much  thicker  but  shorter  ^ 
the  pelvis  is  proportionately  narrower,  the  hide  is  very  thick  and  strong. 
The  reticulum  has  hexagonal  cells  similar  to  that  of  the  domesticated  cat- 
tle, they  consist  of  two  parts  only,  but  any  further  subdivision  is  not  ap- 
parent, and  the  cells  are  much  shallower.  The  kidneys  are  small,  and  the 
lobes  are  not  as  strong  as  in  domesticated  cattle. 

But  the  genitals  of  the  male  present  the  most  remarkable  difierence. 
The  testides  are  proportionately  small ;  over  either  there  lies  an  accessory 
testicle  extending  into  a  narrow  seminal  vessel,  which  appeal's  expanded 
by  a  layer  of  glands  at  the  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  empties  together 
with  glandular  seminal  cells,  although  very  little  developed,  in  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  In  the  old  Ure,  there  was  found  in  the  midst  of  the  two 
seminal  passages,  vessels,  a  single  duct,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  bag,  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  which  is  divided  in 
front  and  at  the  top  into  two  arching  branches,  like  the  horns  of  the  uterus 
of  the  cow,  extending  as  channels  of  3  to  4  inches  in  width  to  the  testicle, 
and  there  terminating  in  a  culde-sac.  This  consists  externally  of  a  tegu- 
ment of  the  outer  skin  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  then  fol- 
lows an  envelope  consisting  of  muscular  fibres,  and  at  the  inside  there  is  a 
membrane  covered  with  epithelium,  without  distinctly  visible  glandular 
apertures.  The  whole  bag,  with  its  two  brsanches,  contains  a  thickiah 
mucus  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  semen,  yet  showing  no  trace  of  (aem- 
inal)  cells,  but  consisting  only  of  granular  cells  of  a  regular  form.QQ^Tp 
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This  bag  terminates  in  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  at  the  elevation  in  the 
middle  of  the  apertures  of  the  seminal  duct  This  middle  bag  can  not 
be  considered  to  be  Anything  else  but  uterus  maaculinus^  first  discovered  by 
E.  F.  Weber  in  other  animals  and  in  man,  being  in  the  ure  of  such  a 
proportionately  colossal  size  as  has  hitherto  not  been  found  in  any  other 
animal.  Whence  the  immense  amount  of  matter  contained  in  it  originates, 
and  what  function  it  performs,  could  not  be  ascertaiDed.  The  uterus  mas- 
eulinus  is  also  found  in  the  domestic  oattie,  in  which  it  forms  only  a  small 
bladder  of  about  the  mz/e  of  a  bean,  terminating  in  ducts  in  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra. 

The  pregnancy  of  the  Ure  cow  lasts  nine  months,  (not  seven  months 
only,  as  was  stated  in  the  '*Isis,"  1881,  No.  4;  and,  therefore,  tiie  common 
cattle  can  not  be  descended  from  the  Ure.  The  Ure  grows  until  he  is 
eight  years  old,  and  may  attain  to  the  age  of  forty  years.  If  bred  to  the 
domestic  cattle,  the  offispring  is  fruitful,  and  several  favorable  crossings 
have  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bialowesch  forests,  since  it  was 
supposed  that  a  race  of  powerful  cattie  might  he  produced  in  this  way, 
aod  for  that  region.  Such  crosses  produced  there  of  late  are  said  to  be  of 
a  beautiful  form,  quite  tame,  very  courageous  and  powerful. 

(J,  The  domestic  or  common  ox  {bos  taurus)  is  found  all  over  the*world, 
but  was  introduced  into  America  from  Europe.  He  is  domesticated  every- 
where, and  variously  degenerated. 

In  the  East  Indies  there  is  an  ox  similar  to  him,  and  of  the  same  Euze, 
being  called  Gayall  or  Gyall  (bos  frontalis.)  He  is  brown,  with  a  gray 
streak  on  the  forehead  and  back,  but  the  feet  and  end  of  the  tail  are  white. 
He  lives  in  a  wild  state  upon  the  wooded  hills  in  north-eastern  portion  of 
Bengal,  and  prefers  the  young  branches  of  trees  to  grass ;  he  is  very  cour- 
ageous, is  much  easier  tamed  than  the  bufGalo,  is  adapted  to  the  draught, 
and  the  cow  gives  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk.  If  paired  with  the 
common  bull,  she  produces  a  fertile  ofiapring. 

The  zebu  (Bos  taurus  indicus),  according  to  Buffbn,  is  said  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Ure  ox,  but  according  to  others,  of  the  domestic  cattie. 
This  ox  likewise  possesses  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs.  The  zebu  has  one  or  two 
humps  on  the  back,  which,  according  to  more  recent  investigations,  do  not 
consist  of  fat,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  are  nothing  else  than  the  pecu«> 
liarly  and  largely  developed  muscles  of  the  shoulder  blades.  The  zebus 
are  mostly  gray  or  white,  but  there  are  also  red  and  speckled,  small  and 
large,  horned  and  hornless  ones.  They  run  as  fast  as  horses,  and  are,  there- 
fore, used  as  roadsters.  They  form  the  common  cattle  in  all  India,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Madagascar,  and  Africa.  They  are  shod  and  harnessed  like  horses, 
and  are  led  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  partition  wall  of  the  nostrils. 
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Their  flesh  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  domestio  cattle  with  which  thej 
are  bred.  The  hump  vanishes  entirely  after  several  generations  have  been 
interbred  with  the  domestic  cattle. 

7.  The  gruntiDg  ox,  Yak  {Bos  grunmena)  haa  likewise  a  hump  between 
the  shoulders ;  he  has  long  hair  and  a  tail  like  the  horse^  containing  maiij 
fine,  silkj  hairs.  He  has  a  thick  mane  along  the  back,  and  the  flanks  sMd 
sides  of  the  belly  are  covered  with  long,  bushy  hairs,  sfwead  over  half  tke 
length  of  the  legs.  He  has  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  utteis  a  monotonom 
grunting,  and  is  found  in  Thibet  and  China^  where  they  are  kept  in  large 
numbers.  The  meat  is  excellent  He  is  not  well  adapted  for  work.  His 
hair  is  manu&otured  into  shawls.  The  tail  is  used  as  ornaments  of  the 
Turkish  standards. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  origin  of  the  domesticated  cattle  and 
their  original  native  country  is,  as  yet,  not  flilly  ascertained.  Formerly 
the  ure  was  considered  the  parent  of  the  same,  but  this  is  improbable  on 
account  of  the  anatomical  differences  between  the  ure  and  the  common  cat- 
tle. Bones  of  an  ox,  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  ox,  but  otherwise 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  it^  have  been  found  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  earth.  In  this  case  the  common  cattle  were  thus  a  special  kind,  and 
their  ancestors  e^^tinct  in  Europe.  As  far  as  the  accounts  of  history  and 
•zoological  analogy  go,  several  species  of  cattie  have  always  been  domestic 
animals,  which  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  by  secular  au- 
thors, but  their  native  country  is  Asia. 

DEFINITION  OF  BAOE,  TRIBE,  KIND,  Etc. 

When  the  numerous  specimens  of  cattle  in  the  different  climates  and  on 
the  different  soils  are  more  closely  examined,  they  present  many  internal 
and  external  differences.  These  differences  have  ever  led  to  a  division  of 
the  cattie  extant  into  various  groups — raceSj  tribes^  kinds  and  varieties^  in 
Older  to  comprise  all  that  is  homogeneous  under  one  head ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  again,  to  examine  and  describe  each  separately.  We  retain 
the  old  divisions,  but  will  give  here  the  following  definitions  of  race,  tribe, 
kind,  &C. 

The  species  cattle  is  first  divided  into  races.  By  race  we  understand  a 
number  of  animals  of  the  same  species  distinguished  from  others,  a,  by  the 
same  form  of  body,  size  and  color  (external  appearance) ;  &,  by  the  same 
qualities  in  respect  to  their  usefulness  and  productions  (internal  worth  and 
(diaracter);  and  c,  by  the  power  or  ability  of  transmitting  these  peculiar 
qualities,  external  and  internal  characteristics,  to  their  ofbpring.  These 
qualities  combined  form  the  character^  or  type  of  race. 

Those  peculiar  qualities  have  originated|  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the 
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original  animals  extant  and  the  effects  of  natural  infloencafl — ioil,  dlimate, 
nutriment  and  local  conditions.  The  PodoUsh'Sungarian  cattle  is  supposed 
to  be  the  only  pure  original  race  yet  existing. 

Iribe  is  a  subdivision  of  race.  A  race  is  generally  divided  into  several 
tribes.  The  animals  belonging  to  a  tribe  possess  a  definite  equality  in  re- 
spect  to  their  internal  and  external  characteristics — ^form,  size,  color  and 
useful  qualities,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  a  race;  jet  in  each  tribe 
there  may  be  found  qualities  peculiar  to  it^  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  kindred  tribes.  It  likewise  possesses  the  capability  of  transmit- 
ting these  characteristics  of  the  tribe  to  its  descendants.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  tribe  are  formed  by  other  conditions  of  the  soil,  climate  and  locality, 
and  also  by  special  artificial  influences,  such  as  the  methods  of  feeding, 
keeping  and  using  the  animals.  Instance : — ^the  cattle  tribes  of  the  Ukrane, 
Moldavia,  YoUhynia,  Wallachia,  Crimea,  &a,  al>  belong  to  the  Podolish* 
Hungarian  race,  and  in  a  strict  sense,  they  represent,  with  several  othem, 
the  whole  numerous  race.  Instances  in  detail : — ^the  Montafan  and  All- 
•gau  cattle  are  individual  tribes  of  the  brown-gray  mountain  raee,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  which  the  SchwjiS  cattle- is  to  be  eonsidered. 

Kind  or  breed  is  a  lurther  subdivisioa  of  (the)  tribe,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered from  two  points  of  view. 

In  the  one  case  a  tribe  may  be  divided  into  many  kinds,  which  have 
been  formed  through  specifically  difforent  conditions  of  the  soil  and  meth- 
ods of  feeding  and  using  the  animals^  or  by  the  particular  fimcy  or  tendeney 
of  breeding  pursued  by  the  owner,  in  regard  to  the  form,  color  and  pur- 
pose for  which  the  animals  are  to  be  used.  Therefore  the  natunl  breeds 
are  mosdy  found  at  the  boundary  lines  of  the  territories  in  which  the 
races  or  tribes  are  geneially  spr^,  where  the  q)ecific  influences  just 
named  have  a  more  powerful  effect  tiian  in  or  near  the  central  points. 
Such  kinds  of  animals  may  still  possess  the  same  peculiar  form  and  aisn, 
and  also  the  useful  qualities,  and  power  of  sure  hereditary  transmission  as 
the  original  stock  animals.  Instance : — ^the  cattle  kind  of  the  Cossacks  at 
the  Dor  and  Kubar,  of  Astrachan  and  the  Yolga  districts,  are  always 
kinds  belonging  to  the  Podolish-Hunf(arian  race  and  tribes  abeady  men* 
tioned.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  so-called  Olcisterdale  and  Walsdale  catde 
form  two  breeds  of  the  Montain  tribe.  At  the  furthermost  line  of  the 
territory  where  they  are  at  h<Hne,  and  when  transferred  into  territories 
naturally  less  suitable  for  them,  the  type  of  the  tribe  may  gcadually  be 
changed,  and  the  certain  hereditary  transmission  of  their  qualities  be  iat- 
paired,  according  to  the  unfavorable  local  conditions  and  a  less  suitaUe 
system  of  feeding  and  using  the  animals,  so  that  their  value  for  ftaiiher 
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bzw^g  in-Aind-iQy  or  a  orqiMdog  for  oeitjain  pnipoiop  with  0&«r  j^on^  Is 
il^liMt  yerj  problemrtwri. 

Such  breeds  are  often  yery  d)ffioiiU  to  d^aaify,  beoanse,  ^coordiog  \d 
Aejr  peoQliaritdea,  thef  111117  be  iaia4)ered  ampng  aeyeral  ibiW  or  bmd& 

Xhe  ^rnaation  of  a  i^  or  ijath^r  breed,  may  also  take  place  in  anodifr 
ipay,  namely,  by  the  miermisstare  (tf  the  blood  of  animals  of  diffarent  tm?y 
0t  Ia  Q&er  words,  by  prges  breeding*  Whei^  indiyidnals  of  different  xniOfA 
iPf  Iribea  are  breijl  tc^^ether,  tt^f  i»vXi  FiU  be  mixed  prodactioDa,  mongfffs 
i^  igrietiltar^  iasUxrds,  which  |ure  only  half-bloods  in  $he  beginning,  l^x 
IptadmUy,  if  bred  togpibfft  opntu^uf^y  funong  then^aely^  lihey  will  in  lj||e 
Mone  of  time  aesuiw  a  fti^ed  type^  If /si^  erposeB  ^ire  bred  in  a  certain 
lendeney,  and  fed,  h^  aod  ««ed  for  ^oenMw  pnrpopj^  it  ia  mi^  etiwr  |o 
pcodaee  animals  in  larger  ijtoiQbeiii  ^hich  wiU  poasness  a  fis^  typ^  4>f 
bvaed  after  the  lajpee  of  a  .4j^7ta}n  porM  of  time^  but  temporarily  only;  for 
aoifliala  <^  such  bieeds^piU  lack;  in  their  jSjst  generationa,  the  c^p|ib|iM|y 
of  tranamilting  Ijbieir  qua}i|i^  with  wrtainly ;  and  hence  the  opinio^  ih|U 
animals  belongbg  to  a  particular  kind,  do  not  poeaeaa  the  power  of  ob- 
tain hereditary  transmission,  and,  therefore,  are  deemed  less  raluable  £» 
breeding  purposes.  But^  after  the  h^pee  of  a  period  of  time,  a  Iweed 
formed  in  this  way  will  attain  oonstancy  in  the  hereditary  jbransmisabD, 
and  dus  the  sooner  and  more  oeitaidy  the  more  the  production.  <^  the 
new  breed  is  furthered  by  a  systematical  method  of  breeding,  keepiag, 
Ibeding  and  using  the  animals,  and  by  a  &yonible  soil  and  climate.  From 
aooh  limited  breeds  very  extensire  Muds,  and  eren  tribes  and  zaces,  may 
4»riginate  in  the  course  of  time.  Instance: — the  Trieedorf req>.  Aruia^ 
tribes,  tfid  almost  all  of  the  secent  EngUah  breeds  of  cattle.  But  if  sudi 
ftipidgamations  of  tribes  occur  among  tl^  animals  ad  Wniumy  or  are  not 
judi<^ously  regulated,  or  if  they  ace  notk:ept  fed  and  used  for  that  purpose, 
aaeh  animals  will  not  retain  their  fixity  or  permanence  of  type  for  a  Ipng 
period  of  time,  and  a  oonstancy  of  certain  hereditarj  transmiflsion  can 
eearcely  be  expected  from  them.  Instance :  Many  poor  breeds  of  so-caHed 
native  cattle,  in  which  the  nx>ngrel  cbaraeter  will  always  be  presented. 

Finally,  by  &mily  is  understood  the  near  related  ofibpring  of  one  and 
ihe  same  pair  or  parents  which  were  ecmtiAually  used  as  breeders  among 
Aemselyes. 

Instead  of  family,  the  term  eat&fterpbmay  also  be  used,  and  is  used,  lo- 
cally however,  in  many  parts  of  the  European  continent 

By  a  continued  breeding  in  the  family  according  to  properly  ajqpKsd 
principles  of  breeding,  distinct  breeds  may  gradually  be  produced. 

What  is  understood  by  inUfnMdiaUe  tribe  or  raee,  is  apparent  -from  wJhat 
has  been  said  on  tribes.    Ttiis  term  designates  such  tribea  as  ihATc  been 
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iJffQ^aped  bj  i^e  opnti^ued  $^9^fpm»tion  qt  two  or  more  ^iMfea,  ^^  9r 
jb^ds,  and  l^na  poesesB  the  qaalities  of  ^exn.  In  oommon. 

Justly,  a  VAMiBTT  piresepts  atriking  variations  only  fiom  any  t^pe  of  race, 
whicb  appear  like  £rea)cB  of  nator^  and  Bometimes  ar^  oonstantly  tiraa»- 
znitted,  bo  that  if  snoh' animals  are  oonsistejQ^y  bred  ^ong;  thpmselvei^ 
distinct  breeds  may  faop^ssiyely  be  produced.  Such  varieties  are  repre- 
eepied  by  the  80-c^ed,polled  breeds  cattle  of  England  a^c^  other  oonntn^^ 

OBIGIN  OF  B4.CES. 

T|^  deyelop«w«4  ^  WwaJii  is  dependent  npo^  ,tbe  soil  ao4  loqal  i^fm^ 
|ioivi  iirhe^  $hej  Uvo.  Yege^ftlikm  on  wluoh  ciutf e  most  Uye,  depeii^  09 
i(he  ?w4itw>n  <rf  1i)i§  Bpil,  n^M^t^m  wi  #Wle ;  W4  9ii  3t|iis~the  nsAff^  jtf 
]p^e  Bpp,  the  pi^vydlMtg  M(X90Qrata^  w4  Ptber  thuDf£»---iai  animals  m^ 
f^oc^Ue  are  4epf»d^i(i  Jkwg  |yi  tihey  liye  in  9  |i^  b^^  of  lyi^iHft 
9;]^y  independeo^  pf  ^  is^peiioe  of  mfip/ 

^  races  of  cattle  Ibnne^  in  this  wigr  are  t^ns  to  be  epnaid6i;B4  ^l^oftwt^ 
tjacea^  in  contradiat^kotipa  tp  Qtfaei  rape?  whom  peciiUfyr  qoalit^es  were  pn>- 
duoe4  by  artifioial  irifluftTM»B|  and  yfk^^  ^7^9t^  in*I  b^  decDgnate^  V 
oMvated  rQce$. 

Origin  of  natmral  nxoei.— It  iiemains,  of  coui^  uQcertaiin  whether  Ofif 
dofnestio  cattle,  when  t^y,  gcadoally  origii^a^  iimoDg  ^he  <^er  c^ 
^i^ture^  ?^ere  et^wl  |i||  sU  plMes  where  t^ey  w;ere  ciaat^,  and  wofy 
cJiang^  suocessLYalj,  oi;  wh^^  they  presented  different  Qharaoteristigf 
IrqpjL  the  commeoceiqepvi;^?  :^^at.a^it  may»  tla^  o^wh  is  certain  t^^  ift 
ihe  long  period  o^f  timet  w^h  ^  ^lape^  .until  our  day,  they  gradually  an- 
longed,  through  extemM  influqi^qi,  ijoi^  y^qus  propertieB  Bhofrn  at  t»p 
j^resentday.    The  BoiV  clim^.^^^A^  other  t^Qg9|  ceiiainly  eg* 

erted  their  influence  «poA  th/^|)imf|tif)n,of  J^^t^iM  r^oea. 

The  soil  has  aniii^ujepoe  iqmk^  ijhei  fG^ra^tioufo^  ruces,  in  90  &r  as  ereigr 
where  on  good,  fertiie  i^.Bpi9ft$}i9?a4j  WV^  &^4^  tihere  will  spring  up 
^  In^fiQiia^t  and  nut^ti^e  Tfige^on^  ^^cm^ng  ^{i|i^  aJ|l  ^easpni^  a  whole- 
IK»ne  and  suitable  A^itriiwnt  tor  the  mm^%Ib  cpdf^ifgithf rfl.  Wbert  theip 
ezfsfa  such  .a  vegetatioiv  la^gji^  pj9iFeisf)al  e^t^e  9nomi^,  ^i^ifoh  will  iattaA 
easily  and  produae.  maei^  m^  9^^  i^  ^^  flWily  soil  wiU  produce  a 
fr^al^^r  number  of.planf^  fKAdr|iBsw  vi^ji^  wly.;  thwr ^wp  gfilfiaUy  neit 
fnjQ^Li^eAtlyj^atntjlyer.^i^d^^^  m^flph^pei^oinB  lbe?e.ftre^^Q««El  amall  and 
light  cattle  e?:ceUnig  <^4^  ^'  tl%k^ioQf  pinplupjtiqv^  oi^niJj^  upr  Ijheir 
jfilManing  qua^liefi  Th^,ifii|tu^  pf Ij^^  soil  ez,erts«k  T«ry  gi^ioftiiMoe^  ap 
t)i«t  animals  liyiug  an  vi  wiipTpVi  mouf(tainou»  eoun|rjrg  pp^ienp  m.Qi9  pow- 
f^fi^  lijjabsy  aA<|  V9  moieia^e  fmd  enduring  %  thek  Ipgomotiofi ;  ftirthv, 
fr  RK  M^^  weU-^tevlqfs^  l;«tg^  m  th^  their  IMb^l  «ft  .«WWff»»e  to 
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the  movements  of  the  animals  requiring  greater  exertion.  Bat  animals  lir- 
iDg  in  level  oonntries  have  less  powerfdl  extremities,  not  well  adapted  for 
mnning;  even  short  marclies  will  make  them  tired,  and  their  breathing 
difficult ;  because  their  locomotion  on  the  level  soil  required  no  great  exer- 
tion of  the  extremities  and  lungs. 

Heat  and  eold  exert  a  great  influence  upon  plants  and  animals,  and, 
therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  upon  the  formation  of  particular 
races.  Animals  of  the  same  species  living  in  different  climates  often  pre- 
sent considerable  differences.  In  hot  climates,  the  animals  remain  smaller 
and  possess  the  so-called  dry  eferucture^  because  their  organization  is  formed 
<tf  fine  compact  bones  and  powerful  musdea,  but  produces  very  little  frt. 
Animals  imported  into  this  climate  firom  regions  of  a  temperate  climate 
will  change  in  respect  to  skin  and  hair  as  well  as  tooolor  and  instinct  In 
the  hot  dimate  of  Ouba  the  oattle  have  thin  hair  and  often  are  entirely 
bare,  and  the  imported  dogs  have  become  brown  and  smaller.  The  geese 
and  hens  lay  smaller  eggs,  (Rowlin).  In  Syria,  the  cats,  rabbits  and  goats 
have  very  long  and  soft  hair;  in  Oorsica,  ^e  horses,  dpgs  and  other  ani- 
mals become  speckled ;  in  Paraguay  our  domestic  cat^  since  its  importation 
300  years  ago,  has  become  smaller,  the  trunk  much  thinner,  the  limbs 
more  puny,  the  hair  shorter,  more  glossy,  thinner  and  lying  close  to  the 
skin.  It  seldom  pairs  with  freshly  imported  specimens.  In  the  Paraguayan 
sheep  the  character  of  the  Spanish  sheep  has  wholly  disappeared ;  tiiey 
are  smaller,  the  wool  short  and  very  rough,  and  the  mutton  lean  and  white, 
But  the  influence  of  the  cold  climate  at  &r  north  or  on  high  mountains  is 
apparent  in  the  small  size  and  mostly  compact  form  of  the  animals^  a 
change  of  color,  harder  skin  and  thicker  hair.  The  hogs  of  the  Paramos 
have  cuiley  hair,  and  the  wild  cattle  there,  living  at  an  elevation  of  7,600 
feet,  have  a  thicker  skin  than  those  in  the  villey&  The  AfHcan  house  dogB 
are  hairless,  or  have  thin  hair  only,  but  when  transported  in  more  north- 
em  climates,  hair  again  appears  on  them  after  several  generations. 

The  mMurU  of  vapor  in  the  air  and  (he  dryness  and  moisture  of  Ae  soUf 
likewise  have  a  powerful  influence.  The  atmosphere  always  contains 
vapors,  a  proper  amount  of  which  is  necessary  for  animala  But  when  it 
is  in  too  limited  quantities,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  obtain  too  little  of  it^ 
itad  the  ocnaequence  is  a  too  copious  perspiration  througb  the  skin,  but 
for  the  former,  a  defective  development  causing  a  want  of  proper  nutri- 
ment fi»r  the  animab.  The  plants  and  animals  of  moister  countries  and 
regions  excel  those  of  drier  climates  by  their  more  rapid  growth  and  hn- 
ger  size.  Even  the  hair  of  many  animals  becomes  coarser  and  rougher  in 
wet  climates;  henee  very  fine  sheep  gradually  lose  tiieir  fineness  of  wool 
A  larger  amount  of  moisture  is  necessaiy  for  cattie  which  thrive  wdlin 
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wet  dimatesi  as  is  known  to  be  the  oase  in  the  countries  bounded  by  tbe 
Nortb  Sea,  and  many  nxountains  where  the  atmoBpheric  precipitations  are 
oopioua 

The  organization  of  animals  depends  on  these  influences,  and  when  tbey 
are  not  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  the  external  and  internal  character- 
istios  of  the  animals  must  remain  constant  Thus  it  is  explained  why  coun- 
tries enjoying  the  same  climate  have  the  same  or  at  least  homogeneous  na- 
tive animals. 

But  cattle  transferred  from  one  region  into  another  where  the  inflaenoes 
are  different,  will  immediately  change  their  exterior  and  interior  charac- 
teristics, and  tliis  for  the  better  or  worse,  according  as  the  new  place  of 
abode  is  more  or  lees  conducive  to  their  well-being  than  ihe  former ;  and 
^ven  smaller  differences  of  climate  exert  a  visible  influence  upon  animals 
living  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  original  native  country  of  animals  is  considered  to  be  the  naturat 
area  for  their  spread  or  propagation^  allowing,  of  course,  in  its  centre  or  at 
several  places  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  race  in  question.  Such 
a  natural  area  is  of  different  extent;  either^it  forms  a  contiguous  territory, 
or  is  sometimes  separated  by  intervening  areas  in  which  other  races  are 
spread.  The  boundaries  of  these  areas  may  be  divided  into  horisumtat  and 
vertical  The  former  are  northern  and  southern,  and  the  latter  asceoding, 
mostly  pretty  well  defined.  At  the  periphery  or  the  boundary  line  of  other 
regions  of  a  different  nature  the  perfection  of  the  races  will  disappear,  and 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  races  will  be  impaired,  and  other  forms  origi* 
nate,  as  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page. 

But  in  their  native  countries  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  races  are 
oilen  the  more  difficult  to  e£&ce  through  the  artificial  influences  of  feeding 
and  keeping,  the  older  these  races  are.  It  is  scarcely  possible  wholly  to 
efface  all  those  interior  and  exterior  characteristics,  or  when  the  atttmpt 
is  successful,  it  is  only  for  a  ^ort  time  or  in  individual  cases,  and  the  origi- 
nal soon  reappears. 

PRODUCTION  OP  ABTIPICIAL,  OR  SO-CALLED  CULTIVATED 

RACES. 

With  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  new  races ;  and  more  recently  the  English  have 
in  an  eminent  degree  succeeded  in  producing  races,  or  rather  tribes  and 
breeds,  fqlly  adapted  to  the  various  demands  of  agriculture  and  national 
eoonomy. 

Through  a  proper  and  judicious  system  of  feeding  and  keeping  cattle,  it 
is  almost  always  possible  to  a  certain  degree  to  protect  them  from  the  un- 
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faVonble  mflaenoes  oi  the  climate,  and  to  prodaoe  tipon  ilie  same  soil  ana 
under  the  same  climatic  conditions,  tribes  of  anixnals  of  a  different  form  and 
stmctare.  Bj  a  constant  system  of  in-and-in  breeding^  or  more  especially 
hj  a  properly  regnlated  method  of  crossing,  or  by  the  breeding  of  animals 
aooordiDg  to  a  definite  plan;  thns  by  a  certain  kind  of  food  of  a  certain 
oudemical  composiiioD,  given  in  larger  or  smaller  qnantitieis,  by  giving 
nibre  Volnminons  or  concentrated  food,  in  a  wet  and  prepared,  or  in  a  dry 
and  natural  state,  man  may  exert  a  very  powerM  influence  npon  the  pro^ 
dnbtion  of  certain  definite  animal  forms  and  their  useful  qualities.  In  this  re- 
spect astonishing  results  may  be  obtained  witkin  a  short  time,  by  keejnng 
wem  warmer  or  cooler  in  stable,  or  wholly  in,  the  open  air,  by  keeping 
ihem  alternately^  at  the  proper  times,  in  the  stfibie  or  on  tiie  pasture,  mi 
by  employing  all  available  means  to  c^tabliah  a  certain  ilesired  useM 
quality. 

^^  Intne  natural  way,  namely,  by  the  uninterrupted  natural  influences  up»- 
on  the  animals,  new  races  fire  graduallv  formed  only  when  the  ammak 
migrate  into  regions  of  a  different  naturci  but  artifioial  races  are  produced 
in  a  inuch  shorter  time,  if  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  too  unfavorable  to 
the  plan  pursued ;  for  every  impediment  is  removed,  and  every  thing  em- 
pioyed  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  animals  for  the  purpose  df 
attaining  certain  desirable  qualities.  As  the  sculptor,  in  clay  or  stone,  ko^ 
forms  hiiB  ideals,  so  likewise,  the  rational  l>reeder  will  succeed  in  gradually 
producing  animals  of  different  forms  and  nature,  if  he  is  able  constantly  to 
fbldU  the  conditions  necessary  for  that  purpose.  In  this  respect,  the  doctrine 
of  animal  production  hail  of  late  justly  l)een  termed  ^^zootechnics.^  Hie 
breeder  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  overcome  the  climatic  influences  in  pio- 
aucing  certain  animal  qualities,  if  he  persistently  pur^^es  a  definite  and  cor> 
reci  i^stem  of  breeding,  and  possesses  protecting  stf^ble^  suitable  pastures 
^d  food  and  fodder.  But  if  the  one  or  the  other  factpr  is  disregarded  cjt 
entirely  absent,  he  will  be  less  successful ;  ana  finally,  if  every  thing  is  left 
to  nature,  all  the  various  tribes  will  soon  present  but  one  type,  namely, 
&at  produced  by  the  existing  natural  factors ;  for  man  can^never  overoome 
nature,  but  attam  great  results  only  when  he  understands  her  laws,  knows 
how  she  works  and  changes,  and  constantlv  observes  and  follows  her 
operations. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  long  continued  d&pntd  niay  be  considereil 
as  decided,  as  to  whether  die  climate  alone  exer^  iis  infiu^ilce  iipoh  tfi!^ 
formisktion  of  races  Or  tribes,  which  many  deny  ialic^^etber,  ^d  are  ihclMedi 
to  hold  the  formation  of  races  to  be  dependent  solely  upon  the  optidii  ^d 
action  of  misin. 
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MEtliODS  OP  iBSaSEDING. 

iN-AND-iN  BREEDING  AitdNCJFAMmtKg. 


The  term  "in-and-in  breeding"  aignifids  the  pairing  of  the  nearest  and 
ne9a!er  kin  in  one  and  the  same  funilj. 

In-and-in  breeding  is  the  means  of  preserring  unchanged,  or  cultLvating 
the  tjrpe  of  those  two  animals  paired  together  at  the  beginning,  for  the 
reason  that  generally  either  animal  transmits  its  pecoliar  qaalitLes  to  Ua 
progeny,  and  this  receives,  by  hereditary  transmission,  the  qualities  of 
both  ihe  parent  animals.  If  the  animals  pxodaced  in  this  way,  after  reach- 
ittg  the  state  of  maturity,  are  again  paired  ezdnsiyely  with  their  sire  or 
dam,  and  afterward  the  sisters  and  brothers)  and  so  Ihe  following  gen- 
erations are  again  paired  with  one  another,  the  original  type  of  the  stock  ani- 
mals must  be  preseryed  in  a  uniform  manner,  provided  diat  external  influ* 
enoes  do  not  impede  the  growth  and  developnaeot  of  the  animals. 

By  in-and-in  breeding,  if  the  new  productions  are  consistently  paired  to- 
gether, the  tribe  is  produced,  and  neariy  all  tribes  of  recent  times  origin 
nated,  or  are  ori^nating  in  this  way  fixun  a  single  one  or  seveial  paim 
The  celebrated  breeder  Bakewell,  in  founding  his  famous  race  of  cattle,  is 
said  to  have  adopted  and  perfected  the  method  of  in-and-in  breeding;  the 
same  plan  was  pursued  by  the  brothera  OoUiiqjs* 

Although  the  pairing  among  members  of  fiuniUes  has  great  advantageSf 
yd  if  the  pairing  of  the  nearest  member  of  a  liumly  is  continued  thiongk 
Btfnt$l  generations,  or  for  too  great  ii  period^  and  the  animals  are  M 
idMed  with  proper  care,  this  system  i^  be  feusd  to  have  oorrespond* 
mi  disadvaiitagea  The  effects  aild  the  adyaoita)o;n  tad  diaadtantages  of 
iiHiiid-in  breeding  are^  as  yet^  not  futt^  dtiderMood,  aaad  therefore  we  sfaiA 
enlArge  somewhat  on  this  subject  SiJidatr,  ^eftrs  agb^  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages  of  in-and-in  breeding,  but  he  did  not  deny  that  if  it  was  ccmtinuad 
too  long,  imbecility  and  barrenness  were  the  unavoidable  ecMiaequencea. 

That  in-and-in  breieding  among  hoff8  causei  a  decrease  in  their  prcdifl- 
eaqy  and  a  poor  development  in  their  c^^priqg,  has  of  lirte  bee^  showai^ 
espebitfly  in  thd  breeding  of  BngliA  races;  and  sffil  mote  recently  Bhodei 
ill  Us  e^Bi^  ''on  the  nuMure  and  use  of  the  domestic  hog,^'  (Greifirwalde 
and  Leipeic^  1800)  says  that  the  breeding  dt  bkx>d  relations  is  very  otrjeo* 
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tionable.  A  long  continued  pairing  of  the  nearest  membeiB  of  famOies 
among  sheep,  has  injarious  eflfocts,  and  it  has  e\ren  been  considered  to  be 
the  canse  of  the  yertigo. 

Nathnsius  adds  to  his  monograph  on  "Shorthorn  Cattle,"  (Berlin,  T^b- 
sellman,  1857)  an  appendix  on  in-and-in  breeding,  or  pairing  of  near  lela- 
tionsy  i;i  vhioh  he  states  the  following  pointa  in  regard  to  his  system  of 
breeding : 

"The  breeding  with  the  nearest  blood  relations,  especially  among  cattle, 
mnst  often  be  re-adopted  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  cer- 
tain qualities  in  breeding  animals,  and  to  produce  higher  degrees  of  im- 
provement 

"But  great  precaution  is  required,  because  a  long  continued  in-and-in 
breeding  has  often  produced  barrenness  and  debility  in  the  of&pring. 

"In  general,  therefore,  in  and-in  breeding  should  not  be  adopted  in  large 
herds,  or  among  common  working  cattle,  since  among  them  such  a  minnte 
observation  of  the  individuals  as  the  breeder  of  the  improved  race  of  ani- 
mals must  exercise,  would  actually  be  impossible." 

Justinus,  in  his  "Principles  of  Horse  iSreeding,''  says  that  those  breed- 
ers are  sadly  mistaken  who  believe  that  unconditional  in-anS-in  breeding 
produces  more  perfect  animals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  injarious 
if  the  breeding  animals  are  defective.  In  respect  to  the  in-and-in  breeding 
of  cattle,  we  append  the  following  views : 

David  Low  says,  in  his  "Practical  Agriculture,'^— "This  system  has  its 
limitation ;  for  nature  will  not  conform  to  our  combinations  if  they  deviate 
too  far  from  the  usual  way.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  by  the  pairing  of 
near  relations,  the  volume  of  the  bone  decreases  and  fattening  qualities  in- 
crease ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  productions  are  much  more  delicate  and 
subject  to  diseases  Therefore,  if  these  combinations  are  continued  with 
very  excellent  animals  to  a  certain  point,  in  order  to  insure  constancy  in 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  their  qualities,  we  commit  an  act  of  violence 
against  nature,  if  we  go  too  ftr  in  this  respect  The  race  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages  of  early  maturity  and  of  fattening  sooner  and  more  easily  ;  but 
they  lose  their  vigor  and  energy^  the  females  do  not  give  the  requisite 
quantity  of  milk  for  nursing  tikeir  young,  and  the  males  lose  their 
procreative  power  and  capability  of  propagating  the  race.  Many  breeders 
have  sustained  great  losses  by  carrying  in-and-in  breeding  too  far,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  a  race  to  the  culmination  of  perfection. 
-  Settegast,  in  his  paper  "On  Breeding,"  says:  "1%e  injurious  consequences 
of  in-and-in  breeding  are  not  so  great  and  striking  amorg  cattle  and  horses 
as  among  hogs  and  sheep,  but  they  must  prove  pernicious  in  the  end."* 

H.  von  Nathusius,  in  his  "  Yiews  on  Breeding,"  (Stockhardt's  Agricol* 
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toial  Jouroal,  1858)  aays :  ''Where  ecioh  in-and^a  breeding  la  fiimilleB  has 
been  oontiaaed  for  maay  geneiationa  without  aay  adoaixtare  of  other  blood, 
not  even  of  the  same  raoe,  some  indiridualSi  eveu  of  the  same  litter,  will 
dways  be  of  greater,  others  of  less  yalae  for  use  and  breeding ;  nay,  by  an 
exdasiye  in-and-in  breeding  in  fiuniliesi  if  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  a 
deriation  from  the  general  direct  stream  of  blood,  if  no  lateral  branches, 
l^Kving  for  some  time  been  bred  in  anothei;  direction,  are  taken  in,  it  will 
often  happen  that  the  relative  value  of  full  sisters  and  brothers  is  the  mom 
UDeqaal,  fmd  the  hereditary  transmission  of  their  qualities  the  more  inse- 
cure, the  more  the  blood  of  the  family  has  been  preserved  and  conoen- 
tmted. 

Ed.  Bawly,  in  an  article  "  On  the  breeding  of  cattle,"  (Wilda's  Oeottal 
Journal,  1858,  vol.  II.,)  speaks  as  follows :  "As  to  in-and-in-breeding  among 
xiear  relations,  it  undoubtedly  is  safer  in  regard  to  the  production,  but  if 
cootined  for  more  than  one  or  two  generations  it  becomes  objectionable, 
&r  although  some  greater  perfection  of  form  may  be  attained,  yet  the  siae 
will  decrease  and  the  constitutbn  become  debilitated. 

John  Sebright  instituted  experiments  with  different  animals,  and  always 
fixmd  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned  recurring. 

H.  W.  Von  Pdbat,  in  his  "Instruction  in  the  Breeding  of  Cattle,"  says: 
"Although  we  admit  that  animals  faultless  in  every  respect  are  often  noi 
found  at  all  in  the  smaller  tribes,  and  that  the  cause  for  hereditary  defects 
are  often  overlooked  in  the  beginning,  yet  there  are  many  reasons  why 
great  precaution  should  be  ezerdsed  in  pairing  near  blood  relations, 
especially  in  its  repetition,  and  it  should  be  avoided  altogether,  if  this  can 
be  done  without  frustrating  the  purpose  of  breeding.  I  must  acknowledge 
that^  in  order  to  produce  animals  that  would  give  the  largest  possible  quanr 
tit^  of  milk,  I  have  repeatedly  psired  near  blood  relations,  and,  in  doing 
so,  have  not  paid  due  attention  to  the  somewhat  neat  frame  of  bones  and 
narrow  chest  of  the  animals^  paired  together;  the  result  was  that  I  soon 
obtained  productions  of  cfuoh  a  debilitated  constitution  as  to  folly  convinoe 
me  of  the  disadvantages  of  breeding  among  relations. 

In  order  to  show  the  analagous  e£6eots  of  sexual  connections  also  be- 
tween members  of  the  human  family  of  too  near  kin ;  two  statements  aoe 
presented.  In  Haases^  paper  "  On  Suicides,"  it  is  stated :  Among  seven* 
teen  fiimilies  whose  parents  were  cousins  to  each  other,  there  was  one  with 
five  idiotic  children,  five  with  four  each,  three  with  three  each,  two  with 
two  each,  and  six  with  one  each.  These  seventeen  families  had  altogether 
ninety-five  children,  of  whom  forty-four  were  idiotic,  twelve  scrofulous 
and  imbecile ;  in  the  whole,  fifty-eight  of  a  weak  constitution  and  poor 
health*    The  French  physician,  Br.  Devay,  says  that  among  one  hundred 
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aM  twenty  one  marriages  between  blood  relations  of  bis  ^uaintazio^  n6 
lete  thah  twenty-t#o  were  wbolljr  ba^ii ;  in  sbveni^il  cases  the  cblldren 
Ikd  more  than  ten  fingei^  in  two  ihe  small  finger  was  lacking,  in  ftM 
dChen  there  were  clnb  feet,  and  m[  lill  the  rest  of  three  cases  the  statfe  of 
health  in  these  children  was  only  tolenlbly  good.  The  children  of  nea^ 
Udod  relations  are  often  deaf  and  ddmb,  Ihey  friendly  teeth  later,  aiMf 
the  development  di  their  mind  and  body  is  tetiurded.  The  nearer  the  pid^ 
^m  ire  related  together  the  worse  are  die  bondi&qnenoes. 

The  cause  of  the  degeneration  of  the  of&)[>ringof  atnimals  by  the  piiiriiij^ 
df  near  blood  relations  may  be  explained  in  the  following  way.  Althongll: 
the  exterior  of  an  animal  may  appear  to  be  peifeot,  yet  it  may  have  It  hid* 
oen  defect  or  sonie  disease  in  ifs  organization.  Frequently  the  menciben 
dr  at  ffibxily  show  the  same  defects  of  form!  which  are  hereditary,  but  ViH^ 
iip^^i^TSi  in  the  individual!  By  pairing  stich  blood  relations  the  abnoiS^ 
mity,  although  iiisigniJKcdni  in  the  individual  is  thus  doubled,  obtains  i 
ddttble  development  iri  the  offspring,  at(d  In  this  way  the  predisposition  io 
disease  or  the  disease  itself  originates.  By  breeding  within  families  ikeii 
ii  liesB  probability  that  the  imbecility  of  the  one  animal  will  be  coont^- 
balanced  and  equalized  through  the  power  6r  vigor  of  the  other,  oi  tlU 
^cei^  on  the  one  parfc  through  th^  defldency  oh  the  other,  than  by  ptlr- 
ihg  ahimals  not  related. 

\  IN-AKD-IN  BBESDIKa  AND  THOBO0GH  BBXXDIKG. 

Thorough  breeding,  in  the  strict  signification  of  ihe  term,  signifies  blieed- 
itlg  amiong  more  distant  relations,  ^hil'e  iii-aiid-iil  breeding  among  familieS 
Mei^t^  the  pairing  of  near  blood  relaiidna.  Thorough  breeding  pairs  ani- 
laatB  of  a  larger  family  or  a  breed,  excluding  toy  adnuxture  of  kindieil 
bkrei^s;  as  for  instance  the  breeding  together  of  ihe  several  fiimilies  df  ^ 
Short-horns.  The  Grerman  breeders  miike  thrbe  systems  of  breeding,  vii: 
Bi  breeding,  inland -in  breediog,  and  pure  breeding-^their  pure  breeding 
11  ciquivalent  to  our  thorough  breeding;  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  follb^^ 
paragraph : 

^  Pure  breeding  pairs  the  animal  belohgihg  to  on<i  tribe,  excluding  lioM 
df  the  severiEti  kinds  of  the  same.  ThiA  method  of  breeding,  therefbiei 
Mni  it  presJerving  the  purity  of  thd  tribe.  Instance :  tne  breeding  be^ 
ii^i^n  Mont^vbn,  Cloister  YiJley  aiid  falser  Talley  cattle,  the  two  later 
iHdiig  breeds  of  the  Moniavon  iribe.^ 

Thb  object  of  in-and-in  ancl  thorough  breeding  is  tne  unchanged  presev- 
♦ittibii  of  the  properties  of  i  ibreecL  oif  tiibe  of  cattle  which  fully  answer 
Hiii  i>urpbses  for  which  they  are  ^iiei^  tt  ike  External  infiuences---feediii^ 
K^ihg,  iise,  climate,  ^d,  ixi  adapV^  Ui  tte  xia'ttLre  of  the  tnbei  CEkm 
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two  methods  of  breeding  are  the  means  of  preserving  the  same  in  ibelr 

pmidpaltype,      ^  >     u  /-.  .    

In-and-in  breeding,  as  well  as  tlibrongh  brefeding,  inay  yet  attfon  to  & 
higher  degree  in  this  respect  But  in-and-in  or  thorough  breeding  woa^ 
CNsedis  not  only  in  preserving  the  tribe  or  breed  unchanged  and  pure,  btii 
ii  also  effects  gradually  an  improvement  of  tlie  animals  in  respect  to  theif 
Ruefulness  for  the  one  or  the  other  |)ur|)cM  or  even  for  all  purposes,  anil 
also  in  respect  to  form— thus  an  iinproven^ent  iii  the  true  sense  oif  Vtib 
ihtd;  and  Kkewise  aa  inoredse  of  Vorume  to  a  certain  degree.  If  oi^ 
l!he  finest  i4nd  largest  specimenli  of  c&ttle;  whtch  answer  most  fully  the^u^ 
j^oees  of  th(8  breeder  in  developiilgonci  or  moif^  usefol  qualities,  are  selected 
lor  breeding,  and  the  iiiferior  Animals  ifhoUj^  Excluded  from  breeding,  aiiyd 
besides,  if  the  feeding,  keeping  JInd  tii^  of  iHit  anifnals  oo^respohd  etkcHf 
m^  ihcM^  cipecial  purpose^  tti^  bteut^y,'  size;  &d  utofillhess  of  the  tribe  or 
iii*eed  maiy  be  improved  idmosi  ad  tAJvAidtjH  In  this  w^y  ^%  even  tab 
iiiOBt  inferior  tribe  6t  c^^,  inay  b6  ini|)^ye4;  without  inirodt^ciiig  B&tak^ 
idiale  animals,  &c.,  and  ^thout  incairin^  the  danger  of  injuring  the  tritie 
tudre  or  less  by  the  aidmixture  of  he^  blood  K  the  people  hare  niSt 
ihiiple  means  to  ihv6st  in  the  breeding  6f  cattle,  and  if  the  animals  are  httAf 
kept,  and  used  according  to  correct  piiiiciples,  this  method  of  breeding  inay 
bS^  deemed  preferable  to  ih^  introduction  bf  blood  from  other  races,  foir  Utib 
^urpoiBe  of  improving  whole  tribed  of  oiiileL 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  Aese  £EU)ts,  some  haLve  declared  iii-and  in  and  thbrou||l!i 
breeiilihg  objectionable,  cohiending  that  it  leAds  inevitabljr  to  a  depravMion 
of  tb6  tribes  or  breeds.  Bdi  this  dbj^tion  ^  ^tiblly  unfounded,  if  thifa 
system  of  breeding  is  pursued  tafibnall^ ;  and  if  irrationally,  thiA  ob|eo> 
tibn  does  not  apply  to  flie  s^sieni  itself^  biit  to  (be  method  in  which  it  ^ 
executed.  Of  oourse,  if  breedmlpr  a<n6^|^  ile^t  relktiobs  is  carried  ot  \i6h 
long,  or  if  defective  animils  aire  cbfatiiiuAilV  paired  together,  the  o&prii% 
inust  lose  in  vigor;  |>erfecti6h  of  ^orcd  iand  iise^ulnesk,  and  the  tribes  rapidly 
degenerate  by  inand-in  orihorough  breeding^,  and  therefore  such  errotieom 
proceedings  should  be  discontinued.  l7he  views  just  advanced  is  fuU  j^  ddi* 
robora^d  by  Pabst  in  the  fi>lIowing  cdtomunicafioh : 

^^As  an  instance  of  a  lobg  continued  a^d  very  succeasfol  inand-m 
iiireeding,  I  mention  the  fine  tribe  of  th'^  (sltifiEen'ckttle,  numbering  kX  niok 
twenty  head,  which  for  a  long  series  of  yearfa  IHb  been  established  on  tlfe 


I  |}owerfill  dud  useful  io-dfy 

t^entjr-eight  yeais  itgo;  Wk 

^      (Dltectloni  for  tl^e  tir*^ 
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ik  when  I  first  becarfie  kcquaf&ted  Wti&  tbebL  iti^entjr-eight  yeais  ago ;  Wk 
'&xatiGk9.nmaiBoiiiy^eA  (D^tiond  for  tl^e  br«^ 
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By  crossing — amalgamatiou  of  blood  or  races — in  the  more  limited  (agri- 
oultaral)  seose  of  the  term,  we  understand  the  pairing  of  animalB  of  di&r- 
ent  races  or  tribes,  e.  g.  of  the  Shorthorn  and  Devon  races  of  cattle.  But 
in  common  practice,  pairing  among  the  kindred  breeds  or  tribes  of  one 
race  is  also  considered  a  crossing.  This  view  is  not  objectionable,  either, 
since  a  commixture  of  two  different  kinds  of  blood  takes  place.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  crosftiogs  mentioned  are  called  bastards,  (mongrels)  aooonl- 
ing  to  the  agricultural  doctrine  of  breeding,  but  in  die  sense  of  natural 
history,  a  bastard  originates  only  £rom  the  pairing  of  different  classes  and 
species  of  animals,  and  is  generally  unfruitful,  as,  e.  g.  the  bastard  between 
the  ass  and  zebra;  but  the  productions  obtained  by  the  common  crossinft 
the  pairing  among  races,  tribes  and  breeds,  are  always  fruitful. 

By  crossing,  the  various  properties  of  two  or  more  races,  tribes  or  breeds; 
Qiay  be  combined  and  preserved  in  the  productions  originating  from  snob 
a  commixture  of  blood.  In  pauing  animals  of  a  badly  built  race  with 
those  o(  a  well  built  one,  the  first  productions,  as  to  their  structure,  miut 
be  a  medium  one  between  the  two  racea  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to 
the  earlier  or  later  development  and  the  useful  qualities  of  the  animala 
If  all  the  conditions  of  a  successful  crossing  are  secured,  it  becomes  iht 
means  of  producing  a  larger  size,  a  better  form,^  and  more  useful  qualities 
of  establishing  a  new  breed  pretty  surely,  and  sooner  than  it  can  be  done 
by  in-and-in  or  thorough  breeding. 

But  to  cross  succeasfrilly,  the  following  points  must  be  observed,  other 
wise  success  and  final  results  will  be  problematical,  or  at  least  retarded: 

1.  The  animals  must  not  differ  too  much  from  each  other,  or  be  too 
heterogeneous  in  size  and  form,  their  anatomical  proportions,  or  in  coloi 
and  qualities.  If  too  large  and  small,  too  short  and  long,  too  high  and  low 
built  animals  are  paired  together,  the  productions  are  generally  deformed, 
and  if  the  color  of  the  breeding  animals  is  too  different,  an  unpleasant  com- 
bination of  color  will  result^  which  will  not  assume  a  fixed  type  in  the  off- 
spring, but  always  change.  The  old  rules  in  cattle  breeding,  'Tair  like 
to  like,"  or  "  like  paired  with  like  produces  like,"  hold  good  here  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  otherwise  a  crossing  should  never  be  undertaken.  Kow,  aB 
the  many  various  races  are  very  different  as  to  form  and  color,  so  they  are 
heterogeneous  in  their  interior  structure,  which  is  not  externally  so  ap- 
parent Experience  teaches  that  certain  individual  tribes,  being  not  very 
heterogeneous  in  size  and  form,  will  not  amalgamate  easily  or  never  sue- 
oessfully,  so  that  their  offspring  will  always  more  closely  resemble  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parent  animals,  and  not  stand,  as  to  their  foTtoB 
and  properties,  between  both.  Families^  kinds  breeds  and  tribes  of  om 
nice  will  generally  commingle  more  readily  than  those  of  different  racea.^ 
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Whero  oroeses  between  breeds  of  cattle,  of  which  successfdl  crosses  are 
not  yet  known,  are  intended  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  prudence  demands 
to  institute  at  first  experimental  crosses,  lest  money,  time,  feed  and  labor 
be  wasted. 

2.  The  male  animals  to  be  selected  for  crossing,  if  the  breeder  aims  at 
definite  char{icteristics  of  the  race,  must  possess  purity  of  race  and  constancy, 
or  an  extraordinary  individual  power  of  hereditary  transmission ;  other- 
wise the  results  of  this  system  of  breeding  will  be  of  little  yalae  or  uncer- 
tain. Animals  descending  from  breeds  or  families  not  long  established 
themselves,  and  not  possessing  a  fixed  ^rpe,  will  not  always  transmit  their 
properties  with  certainty,  but  ancestral  defects  will  often  reappear.  Bulls 
taken  from  the  boundary  line  of  a  territory  where  a  certain  breed  of  cattle 
are  spread,  are  not  to  be  commended  for  crossing,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  transmitting  their  properties  with  certainty,  on  account 
of  their  mixed  blood  and  not  ftilly  established  constancy. 

As  to  how  long  it  will  take  cattle  produced  by  crossing  to  obtain  a  fixed  * 
type  and  the  perfect  constancy  in  transmission  of  it,  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Association  of  Scotland  held  at  Inverness  some  years 
ago,  gave  the  following  interesting  data : 

Harvey,  of  TiUygreig,  said  that  in  breeding  Durham  cattle,  a  case  oc« 
curred  to  him  where  ^  bull-calf  had  been  dropped  in  the  eighth  generation 
which,  on  account  of  its  black  and  white  color,  could  not  be  registered  as 
a  Shorthorn  in  the  herd-book.  Grant  Duff,  of  Eden,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent breeders  in  Scotland,  stated  that  he  produced  a  perfect  hornless 
Angus  bull  by  the  sixth  crossing  of  the  hornless  Angus  cattle  with  Short- 
horn bulls.  A  Mr.  Home,  and  several  other  rational  breeders  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  a  head  of  catde  with  only  one  crossing  in  its  pedigree, 
could  never  be  acknowledged  as  a  full  blood  animal ;  and  while  others 
did  n6t  venture  stating  their  views  as  to  when  cattle  crossed  with  Shorthorn 
bulls  would  possess  so  much  of  Shorthorn  blood  as  to  be  tonsidered  full- 
blood  Shorthorn  cattle,  all  present  agreed  that  purity  of  blood  in  the  fiiale 
animals  used  for  crossing  is  the  chief  condition  for  a  successful  and  proper 
crossing,  and  that  since  the  firat  cross  excells  all  the  following  ones  in 
valuable  qualities,  a  second  crossing  should  be  attempted  in  exceptional 
cases  only. 

8.  The  food  for  cattle  to  be  formed  into  a  new  tribe,  must  not  differ  too 
much  in  quality  and  quantity  firom  that  given  to  the  animals  from  among 
which  the  breeding  animals  were  chosen ;  for  otherwise  the  useful  quali- 
ties aimed  at  and  found  in  that  tribe  from  among  which  the  breeding  bulls 
were  selected,  can  not  be  fully  developed.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
manner  of  keeping  and  using  the  animals.    He^  who  believes  to  be  able  to 
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make  small  cattle  heavier  mi  better  with  jPcanty  f^^ed^og,  hj^  nierelj  q^ 
ijpg  them  with  balls  of  a  larger  kindi  pf  b^tte^r  milkiiLg  or  fittteni^g  ^^V 
txefi — which  absolutely  demand  a  better  feeding— will  surety  wait  in  Vim 
lor  permanently  favorable  results  fjrom  his  procedure,  out  will  ^niure  lui 
OBiglnal  stock  instead  of  improving  them. 

Crosses  may  be  instituted  for  various  puipose^    They  may  h^: 

1.  A  regular  and  constant  craamig^  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  a 
new  tribe.  In  cases  where  the  present  f|tock  (does  not  me€\t  the  demands 
of  the  owners,  and  the  necessary  meajns  fof  procuring  a  new  stock  ar^ 
waiting,  the  breeders,  if  they  always  exclude  their  own  bulls  from  breed- 
];pg,  .procure  bulls  £:om  tlie  tribe  with  wnich  thp  crosses  were  commenoed^ 
ipay  gradually  exterminate  the  onginal  type  and  supplant  the  tribe  int|X>- 
^uiced,  even  to  a  sm^U  fraction  of  it^  totality. 

2.  A  merely  transient  cro6§.  If  m  in-and-in  bred  tr^be  lack  the  one  Of 
tlie  other  desirable  qualities  in  re|J^  to  forp,  size  or  usefulness,  &q^  which 
are  hard  to  acquire,  or  only  ^liker  too  lon^  a  period  of  time  by  in-andin 
breeding,  these  properties  may  oiten  be  acquired  safer  and  sooner  by  crooBh 
ing  them  for  one,  two,  or  three  geuera(ioiis  with  suitable  bulls  of  a^otbep 
reoe. 

8.  A  variable  cross.— f£  certain  J>oint3  in  respect;  to  form,  maturity  of 
development,  or  useful  qualities,  can  not  be  attained  by  an  amalgamation 
of  two  different  races,  it  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  again  crossing 
the  tribe  already  mixed  with  a  thir^  race,  o,r  by  a  cpmbbation  of  three  kinds 
of  blood.  This  method  has  long  sin<^  been  pursued  by  the  English,  an^  ip 
more  recent  times  adapted  by  the  French ;  extraqjrdinary  si^cce^  h^  rc^ul^ 
from  it  which  could  not  have  been  attained  by  a  sin^^le  admixture  oi  Uqo^ 
As  early  as  1856,  at  the  great  cattle  show  in  Paris,  excellent  productioi^ 
of  such  double  crossing  were  exhibited ;  for  instance :  of  the  Durham, 
Swy tz,  and  Normandy  race?*  It  y^Q  at^mpt^  to  improye  the  Noirmandj 
race  by  Swytz  blood,  and  in  pr^er  to  obtain  fine  bones,  a  rapid  develofh 
ment,  and  better  fattening  qualities,  fin  additional  eroesmg  with  I>tt]f^i^ 
bulls  was  resorted  to.  In  France  such  douUe  crosses  have  been,  in^tij^^ 
with  the  Durham,  Holland,  and  Flemish  races,  imd  also  with  \hQ  Dwhao^ 
Ay reshire  and  Breton  races.  Of  coturae^  the  last  mentioned  doublj»  cco^a^s 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  races,  and  great  caution  u^  to  thjs 
selection  of  the  animals  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  to  b^  carried 
on ;  for  otherwise  it  mufi^t  prove  inju^ions. 

Fipally,  as  to  the  question  how  long  a  cxosja  pnoe  jcopf^menc^  isto  \^ 
oqh^inued,  no  general  finswer  can  \fQ  given,  but  this  depend  on  yarioi)8 
influences  and  circumstances.  If  the  crossed  races  a];e  0];i|g|ni41y  oei^  $}fjfl. 
(pf  a  homogeneous  natuf^),  tjhe  pbjf^t  aimed  at  wiji  ^l^fffs  \>p  9p^vf^\4^ 
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"f^fim  ft  pl^oi^  fpace.qf  ^9.  SfiiA^^  fi^e  m^xo  fe^g,  keeping,  Md 
ijfffi  xaade  of  die  auin^  .ai!^  ef)f49j;mydi  to  the  natiu^d  coucUtioa  of  Ithe  Q0ir 
.fyr|be,  and  the  mor^  Tayai;abl^  t^e  oliwitio  viflaenoea  are,  the  sooner  tjb^e 
^(japviig  may  terminate.  iBjo^.if  itlie  oontiaiy  is  the  case  to  a  greater  orlew 
.IK^i^tj  it  will  take  more  fime  fp  pit^u^  ev?n  l^as  perfect  epecimena,  and 
llf  Xi^^ichi  longer  period  of  tixnp  ^l  lf&  i^aired  to  firmly  establish  i^e 
desired  qualities  in  the  ofbpring.  Yet  the  crossing  mu^t  alwaye  ibe  cmt* 
^^rffid  till  tl^e  pixxia^tiqw  h»7(9  ^i$m^  to  *  wipewh^t  higher  <}egm  of 
4nii|ip9]rei)aent  than  i^as  at  ^jrst  ipt^i^^  A  gi^oal  deterioration  of  fm- 
gfi^  c£  mixed  b)ood  in  ^^  ^^s  0^d  qWit^es  may  generally  be  e9- 
S^c^]  but  by  p^rauiftg  tiie;pEifetl^  jmt  nMied,  the  dearaiWe  propoctMlB 
..jj^  b|»  conserved  fo^  a  Ip]^  PjGpo^  of  ti 

T^e  majority  of  rational  b^cee^iip  iftiU  Qotitead  that  in  any^  eren  ^ng 
|i)pO)i^i;^d  crossing,  a  iractioia  of  the  oomi)ion  Uqod  of  the  origioal  psi^ 
M^pressible  in  figures^  ^iU  always  jea^  in  die  improved  animals,  aeooj:^ 
ffig  po  the  amount  of  which  i;eappf$ai;9PQe8  of  ancestral  defects  or  im^ 
\9fi9^g  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  calculable  procees  of  vp- 
Ki;i^etme&t  in  a  tribe  is^stated  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

'Frqm  this  it  will  be  aeen  that  great  reaults  may  be  derived  from  a  cacoffi 
mi  a  small  scale,  if  rationally  managed,  and  if  the  necessaiy  means  for 
.pnnduiBing  and  proper  feeding  of  auilable  animals  are  provided.  But  to 
improve  whole  breeds  and  tribes  requires  very  great  care  and  a  large  sum 
qf  money,  therefore  Grossing  should  take  place  to  a  limited  extent  only. 

Qrosses  instituted  and  managed  acooMing  to  rational  principles,  and 
flonstantly  aiming  at  fixed  objects,  are  very  advantageous  and  profitable ; 
>but^  on  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  senseless  and  inrfh 
tional  mixtures  of  blood  are  very  great  and  injuriou&  It  frequently  hap* 
pens  from  ignorance  tiiat  unsmtt^le  animals  of  different  tribes  and  breeds 
axe  bred  together ;  now  as  these  animals  are  heterogeneous  to  each  other, 
and  possess  the  defects  of  both  tribes  or  breeds ;  and  furthermore,  mnee 
these. admixtures  of  blood  do  not  receive  the  proper  attention'  in  the  feed* 
.ing,  ke^mg,  and  use  of  the  animals,  worthless  productions  of  a  bad  form 
and  color,  and  little  utility  will  result  Any  one  directing  his  attention  to 
ibis  subject  can  not  fiUl  to  observe  the  numerous  defective  animals  possess- 
ing unpleasing  shades  of  edor,  all  the  defects  possible  in  their  form  with 
scarcely  any  useful  qualities.  But  as  in  such  an  irrational  method  of  breed- 
ing, these  half-breed  animals  again  are  paired  ad  libitum,  or  being  paired 
jU>  one  another,  the  results  must  grow  worse  and  worse,  and  thus  the  fiuni- 
lies^  breeds,  and  tribes  of  cattle  mustgradually  deteriorate.  It  is  this  method 
of  crossing  against  which  ratbnal  breeders  have  always  contended  and 
must  stiU  ccmtend  for  a  long  titiie.    As  to  the  %norance  alluded  to^  fbom 
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which  such  a  pemidoaB  ^lethod  of  bieediog  originateB,  we  will  qnote  hen 
the  words  of  Wolstein,  the  venerable  instructor  aft  the  Veteiinaiy  School 
of  Vienna.  In  his  book  "  On  Diseases  of  Cattle,"  1789,  he  says :  "  The 
fiu'mer  only  whoraises  grapes  and  vegetables  is  instructed  in  his  business,  hut 
the  farmer  who  raises  cattle  knows  nothing.  He  can  not  distinguish  the 
breeds  and  tribes ;  he  does  not  know  what  are  bastards,  or  improved  ui- 
malsy  or  originals,  "&a 

But  frequently  false  parsimony  and  unpardonable  indifference  are  the 
causes  of  such  senseless  pairing,  and  often  the  finest  and  best  tribes  of 
cattle  are  thereby  ruined.  This  ought  to  be  severely  reprimanded,  siDoe 
sach  bad  examples  may  be  followed  by  others.  Against  this  method  fol- 
lowed even  for  a  short  time,  the  folio wbg  experiences  may  serve  as  warnings 

It  has  often  been  observed  in  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep,  that  the  first  im- 
pregnation of  the  female  determined,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  chih 
acter  of  the  ensuing  progeny.  In  the  dog  cases  are  on  record  where  the 
first  impregnation  evidently  had  an  influence  upon  the  two  ensuing  con- 
ceptions.  These  experiences  have  been  doubted  by  some,  from  th«  fid 
that  in  the  human  family  it  has  been  observed  that  adulterous  wives  bon 
children  resembling  their  legitimate  husbands ;  hence  the  proverb :  '^  The 
child  of  adultry  palliates  the  mo&er's  shame ;  ^  but  this  only  goes  to  con- 
firm the  observations  in  inferior  animals  above  stated.  There  have  als) 
been  cases,  doubted  by  some  writers,  yet  positively  asserted  by  otfaeff, 
where  widows  having  had  children  by  dieir  first  husband  and  living  happy 
with  the  second,  bore  children  by  the  latter  strangely  resembling  the  fonoeL 

Several  special  cases  of  the  so-called  tit/ic(ton  of  the  caw  by  the  first  im- 
pregnatiofij  are  stated  in  Fuchs'  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals, which  we  will  insert  here. 

James  McGillavary,  Veterinarian  at  Hantly,  in  the  Aberdeen  Jooioali 
says :  '*  When  a  cow  of  the  pure  Aberdeen  race  is  covered  by  a  Shorl- 
hom  Teeswater  buU^  the  blood  of  the  cow  becomes  the  more  changed} 
the  more  the  calf  resembles  the  bull,  and  aftesrwards  she  no  longer  pio- 
duces  a  calf  of  pure  race  or  blood.  It  is  apparent  that  the  great  variety 
of  forms  in  herds  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  admixture  of  ^lood  in  the  cow 
through  the  first  bull  covering  her.  A  cow  of  the  Aberdeen  laoe  wis 
covered  by  a  bull  of  the  pure  Teeswater  lace^  and  she  bore  a  oalf  beiqg 
a  cross  between  the  two  races.  In  the  following  year  a  bull  of  her  own 
tace  was  brought  to  her,  but  the  calf  was  likewise  of  a  mixed  race,  sod 
when  two  years  old  had  very  long  horns,  although  both  its  parents  bad  veiy 
short  horns.  In  1845,  another  young  Aberdeen  cow  was  covered  by  < 
bull  descending  firom  a  cross  between  a  cow  ^oroased  with  a  Teeswater  ball- 
She  brought  forth  a  mongrel  calf ;  and  when  afterwards  paired  with  a  hoU 
of  her  own  race,  she  likewise  bore  a  croM  calf  so  far  as  to  fo^  as  w^  ^ 
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oolor  were  ooncerned.  Fachs  himself  communioates  the  following :  la 
the  years  1880-'40  while  I  was  Veterinarian  in  the  veterinary  circuit  of 
Sbhleiden,  Malmedyj  and  MontjoiCi  I  was  consulted  by  a  community  in 
legard  to  an  unpleasant  ocouTrenoe  among  them.  This  community  prefer* 
red  the  uniformIyn[>rown  oolor  in  cattle  to  any  other  color,  and  yet  it  hap- 
pened that  the  rubioan  ofiEspring  increased  in  numbers.  Upon  inquiry  I 
learned  that  some  years  previous  a  rubicaa  bull  had  been  kept  in  the  herd, 
but  as  soon  as  the  rubican  o&pring  appeared,  he  had  been  removed  and 
supplanted  by  another  entirely  brown  one.  Nevertheless  it  was  observed 
that  uniformly  brown  cows  covered  by  this  bull  brought  forth  rubican 
calves.  Although  similar  cases  may  not  be  known,  yet  these  undeniable 
experiences  of  unprejudiced  breeders  ought  to  caution  against  suffering 
cows  of  pure  races  to  be  oovaredi  ^en  transiently,  by  bulls  of  other  races, 
for  otherwise  the  surety  of  their  hereditary  transmission  will  be  impaired* 
We  will  yet  add  the  remark,  that  hunters  have  long  since  known  the  in- 
fection of  bitches,  for  the  designation  of  which  the  term  '^  back  breeding  "  ' 
is  used  in  the  sporting  language." 

BEFHB8HING  OP  BLOOD* 

By  refreshing  or  rwival  of  Uood  we  understand  the  bringing  together  of 
new  pairs  of  female  with  new  male  animals  of  the  same  tribe  and  breed, 
with  which  either  in-and-in  breeding  was  commenced,  or  a  cross  instituted 
in  a  staple  or  breed  of  catUe  not  long  established  by  crossing.  This  is 
ndbessary  whenever  a  decrease  in  the  mze  or  the  beauty  of  form  is  noticed, 
or  a  breeding  back  or  a  degeneration  is  observed. 

The  greater  the  distance  of  the  districts  whence  the  animals  are  brought 
for  forming  a  new  staple  or  breed,  and  the  less  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  live  ai  their  new  home— feeding,  keeping,  use  and  climate  do 
agree  with  them,  (animals  brought  from  moist  and  fertile  districts  into  dry 
regions  producing  less  fodder,)  the  more  difficult  it  wiU  be  for  them  to  become 
acclimated,  whereby  even  their  productiveness  may  be  more  or  less  impaired, 
and  the  sooner  a  renewal  of  blood  will  become  necessary  in  such  case. 
Likewise  the  refreshing  of  blood  will  be  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  under 
such  an&voaable  drcumstances  as  those  just  described,  to  which  attention 
must  be  paid  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  for,  otherwise  serious 
disappointment  will  oceor,  or  the  newly  created  breeds  of  cattle  will  be 
abandoned  in  the  belief  that  they  cannot  be  preserved  while  they  might 
have  been  brought  to  the  former  desirable  condition  by  a  subsequent  re- 
newal of  blood  and  be  perpetuated. 

But  if  several  renewals  can  not  consolidate  a  live  stock  newly  introduced 
or  formed  by  cfoases,  then  these  breeds  ooght  not  to  be  kept^  but  sup. 
planted  by  others, 
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Tet  in  the  history  of  cattle  breeding  there  have  been  cases  where  it 

was  deemed  advisable  for  certain  reasons  to  have  renewal  of  blood  in  tribes 
formed  by  crosses  which  after  some  length  of  time  had  been  developed 
into  constant  breeds  or  tribes.  But  it  was  not  always  found  adTantsgeou 
to  introduce  male  breeders  of  the  same  races  or  tribes  with  which  the  tzibe 
had  originally  been  formed.  Such  a  tribe  produced  by  in-and-in  breeding 
or  crossing  is  after  a  long  series  of  years  oftentimes  somewhat  changed  bj 
specialities  in  feeding,  by  the  use  to  which  the  animals  are  devoted,  andlj 
climatic  influences,  so  that  their  further  improvement  can  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  blood  originally  used  for  this  purpose,  but  by  the  int^odD^ 
tion  of  another  race,  or  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  animals  breeding  in- 
and  in.  ^ 

DBTDnrioKS  Ain>  JcxmunarcBS  w  brbiding. 

Original  animals, — All  those  descending  directly  from  a  known  race, 
breed,  or  fiunily,  either  bora,  or  at  least  conceived  in  their  oxiginal  natiie 
country,  are  called  original  animals.  Instance  ^- Durham  cattle  bomii 
their  native  district,  or  conceived  there  and  bom  and  reared  with  ns ;  bm 
by  original  descent  is  understood  the  descent  from  animals  conceived  and 
bom  by  original  animals  without  their,  native  country. 

Bastards  are  the  descendants  from  pairings  of  common  with  genersDj 
acknowledged  improved  animals;  but  mongrels  are  the  production  by  tbe 
two  animals  neither  of  which  belonging  to  any  acknowledged  improved 
race. 

Breeding  lack,  in  general,  are  called  those  descendants  in  fiunilies  or 
breeds  formed  by  crossing,  which  show  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
common  ancestors  on  the  mother's  side  used  for  forming  the  new  breed 

Breeding  back  and  degeneration  axe  here  fully  synonymous.  But  in 
purely  bred  breeds  or  tribes  degeneration  designates  that  state  of  individual 
descendants  bearing  the  charaoteristios  not  of  their  immediate  parents,  but 
of  their  grand  or  great  grand  parents ;  this  degeneration  consists  mostly  in 
the  color,  but  degenerations  in  the  other  sense  of  the  term  may  also  occur. 
Degeneration  generally  reaches  back  no  father  than  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  generation.  (In  man,  degeneration  aflter  the  grand  parents  is  called 
ativisuL) 

Blood  and  race  are  synonymous  terms  in  breeding. 

By  constancy  is  designated  the  ability  in  animals  of  transmitting  surely 
and  fully  all  the  internal  and  external  qualities  peculiar  to  their  tribe  or 
breed  to  their  descendants,  which  ability  may  have  originated  from  the  long 
continued  and  constant  pairing  of  animals  of  the  same  or  of  different 
breads;  even  if  they  were  crosses  produoed  through  several  genemtkona 
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^The  sure  hereditaiy  tnmrnnwBwm  of  the  ckarft&ter  of  the  raee  is  mostly 
finmded  in  the  established  purity  of  the  laoe,  tribe,  breed  or  fionily;  a  less 
reliable  eoostanoyy  therefore  is  found  in  the  flnst  and  second  generation  of 


It  was  and  is  stiU  of  Ihe  greatest  importance  to  the  breeder  to  know  at 
what  time  constancy  may  be  established  in  animak  of  new  breeds  produced 
by  crossing,  m  order  to  ascertain  when  he  may  commence  and  continue  a 
system  of  in-and-in  breeding,  the  animals  bred  by  himself,  without  appre- 
hending a  more  general  degeneration  in  the  descendant&  As  to  cattle^  the 
general  opinion  is  that,  if  all  the  necessary  considerations  in  crossing  hare 
received  proper  attention,  constancy  will  be  established  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
or,  at  most^  sixth  generation;  but  the  communieations  by  Scottish  breed- 
ers, reftrzed  to  on  a  previous  page,  seem  to  show  that  constancy  ia  not 
fully  established  (consolidated)  in  the  sixth,  and  not  even  in  the  dghth 
generation. 

In  order  to  give  in  figures  a  general  view  of  the  constancy  of  the  hered- 
itary transmission  of  qualides,  calculations  have  long  ago  been  made  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  prominent  qualities  of  the  animal  selected  to  effect  improvement 
are  denoted  by  100,  but  the  deviating  condition  of  the  animal  to  be  im- 
proved, by  0.  According  to  the  supposition  that  both  parents  transmit 
their  peculiarities  in  equal  proportions  the  result  of  the  first  ciossing  is 
represented  as  follows: 

L    Generation I00-f0=100«50  (hatf-blood), 

2  s 

Then,  if  the  crosstng  is  continued  in  this  way,  that  the  female  bastaids 

of  each  consecutive  generations  are  always  paired  again  with  male  animals 

of  the  same  race  selected  to  effect  the  improvement^  the  proportions  of 

this  progressive  improvement  are  as  follows : 

IL    Generation 100-f50    =150'  «=75        (    |  Mood). 

2  2 

III.  **  100+75    =m    «=87J     (    }  Mood), 

2 

IV.  «  .....\ 100+87J  =187i  «98|     (  Vt  Mood). 

2 

V-  "  100+93J  =193}  =961     (  «  blood). 

2 
VI.  ••  100+96}  =196}  =98xV  (  H  Wood). 

2"  2 

VIL  -  100+98 j^»I98^=99/y  (if  J  Mood)^ 

^2  2    • 

Vm.  * 100+99/,=:199^=99H  (Jft  Mood). 
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The  quotientB  from  60  to  99|J  represent  only  the  posnllk  progmflf 
improvement,  and  the  example  shows  that  bj  fiirther  progreasiTe  gemifr 
tions  there  remains  always  a  small  fraction  by  which  the  cross  is  infeiiot 
to  the  pore  animal  From  the  dronmstances  above  mentioned  which  \m 
a  feivorable  or  tin&vorable  infiuenenoe  upon  the  snooess  of  the  crossiDg,  h 
IS  apparent  that  the  snooess  of  improvement  cannot  always  be  calcoktod 
according  to  this  scheme,  bat  it  may  be  obstructed  and  intermpted  in  n- 
lions  ways,  so  that  perfect  constancy  may  be  established  only  at  a  still  mote 
remote  point  of  time.  Thns,  the  above  calcnlation  isnot  a  fixed  role;  bat 
only  an  approximation. 

Oeneration. — The  definition  of  generation  is  as  follows :  All  the  yono; 
of  OTd  mother  together  form  on€  (the  flitjBt)  generation;  if  these  yooBgapii 
become  parents,  their  ofbpring  represent  the  second  generation,  Ac,  &a 

CATTLE    BBEEDma    AND   MANAGEMENT. 

BT  THOMAS  0.  JOKES,  OF  DXLAWABX,  OHIO. 

If  an  accnrato  estimafte  conld  be  made  of  the  amount  annually  }o0kl)J 
the  farmers  of  Ohio  on  account  of  breeding  inferior  animalSy^d  negto 
in  their  mmagement,  it  is  believed  that  the  sum  would  be  ao  iaige asfo 
induce  instant  and  general  efforts  at  improvement 

The  loss  resulting  to  wool  growers  from  the  depredations  of  dogs,  wbik 
regarded  quite  serious  by  sheep  breeders,  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  soS- 
cient  magnitude  to  require  legislative  proteotionf  until  by  the  returo^o^ 
the  assessors  the  enormous  aggregate  was  presented  to  the  pubha  The 
intense  indignation  of  the  wool-groweis  on  this  subject  may  be  attributed 
to  the  tsiCt  that,  as  dogs  were  regarded  as  worthless,  the  immense  loss  was 
suffered  without  cause  and  without  the  slightest  benefit  resulting  to  any 
one.  But  the  loss  thus  sustained  is  as  nothing  when  cofiipared  to  the 
amount  thrown  av^ay  upon  badly  managed,  inferior  stock.  And  the  iHp- 
lions  of  money  that  are  thus  annually  lost  by  the  farmars  of  Ohio,  are  jo^ 
as  causteesly  lost  as  in  Ihe  case  of  loss  by  sheep  killing  dogs. 

The  fiurmer's  occupation  is  subject  to  vicissitudes  resulting  in  Ics^ 
which  cannot  be^guarded  against ;  such  as  injury  to  growing  crops  by  is* 
sects,  unfistvorable  seasons,  eto.,  and  the  loss  of  domestic  animals  by  di^ 
ease  or  accident;  but  it  is  believed  that  tbe  losses  firom  all  these  caoflCB, 
large  as  they  sometimes  are,  do  not  in  t^  aggregate  compare  with  thofle 
Uh»Onp^  from  hn(\  fhJ^nftgpment  in  breeding  domestic  animals. 

'iii<»  j^^iv...  .tj-us.i  •.    t>  »  ',   v.Kili  ('xlti»iun!g  inueb  less  fkill  and  care 
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in  the  management  of  all  farm  atooka  than  we  ahonld  e:q)ect  from  their 
general  inteUigenoe  and  enlerpriae,  are  more  partionlarlj  so  in  reference  to 
cattle.  This  neglec^  and  the  consequent  inferior  qnality  of  this  atock^ 
appear  the  more  remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  oomparatiyely  ao 
easy  to  impioye  it  and  to  maintain  its  excellence.  Animals  &om  well  es- 
taUished  breeda^  nearly  pei&et  in  all  useful  oharaoteristics,  can  now  be 
had  at  prices  so  moderate,  that  there  ia  no  exense  fbr  using  inferior 
^'acmbs"  for  breeding  purposes;  and  to  maintain  this  excellence,  nothing 
is  required  but  the  observance  of  a  few  well  tested  rules,  and  liberal  ho^ 
ing. 

SIUSOnoK  OF  BBIXDIKa  ANDCALS. 

This  paper  being  designed  chiefly  for  those  farmers  who  breed  catde  for 
the  common  purposes  of  producing  beef  or  milk ;  it  may  be  observed  that 
for  those  purposes  the  most  obvious,  as  well  as  the  most  economical,  method 
to  improve  our  stock,  is  to  begin  with  procuring  a  good  hiU.  The  first 
requisite  here,  is  blood;  that  is  an  established  uniformity  in  the  family  or 
race  to  whbh  the  animal  belong&  It  is,  of  course,  important  that  we  have 
a  good  animal,  but  individual  excellence  will  be  of  little  value  and  ^e 
cannot  expect  that  it  will  be  transmitted  to  the  o£&pring,  unless  it  be  es- 
tablished in  the  fiunily  from  which  he  descended. 

If  a  well  shaped  calf  should  be  bred  from  ill-shaped  and  inferior  ances- 
try, we  should  regard  such  excellence  as  entirely  accidental,  and  should 
not  expect  its  manifestation  in  the  progeny.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  ' 
pedigree  is  importani;  so  important  indeed  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  no  people  in  any  country,  have  ever  been  successful  in  producing  su- 
perior stock  who  have  not  carefully  preserved  their  pedigrees. 

The  bull  should,  therefore  be  of  pure  blood,  and  the  only  reliable  evi- 
dence of  this,  is  the  pedigree^  in  such  perfect  form  as  would  be  required  for 
insertion  in  die  Herd  Books.  Good  breeders  record  the  pedigrees  of  their 
cattle  in  these  books,  and  when  they  are  found  there,  it  is  generally  to  be 
inferred  that  the  animal  is  thoroughbred ;  the  breeders  who  neglect  «his  safe 
and  convenient  method  of  preserving  the  genealogy  of  their  herds,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  either  so  negligent  in  their  management  as  not  really  to 
know  their  pedigrees,  or  to  have  impure  blood.  Next  to  purity  of  blood| 
eompadness  o/Jbrm^  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  point  In  size, 
he  should  be  equal  to  the  full  average  of  the  breed,  but  not  too  large  or  over* 
grown ;  should  be  short  in  the  leg,  round  and  deep  in  the  chest,  round  and 
broad  back,  deep  flank,  hips  of  moderate  length  and  breadth;  the  hind 
legs  standing  square  under  the  animal,  appearing  straight  when  viewed  from 
the  rear,  but  a  slight  angle  appearing  at  the  hock,  from  a  side  view,  is  not 
objectibnable  even  in  the  best  short  horns. 
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The  bre  leg  should  bo  ahort  and  rtnoghl,, large  a&d  powecftil  aboffe  Ae 
knee,  but  amall  and  bony  beloir*  The  bosom  should  be  bioad  and  fiill, 
with  a  piominent  bnaket,  bat  the  shoulder  points  should  not  be  protuber* 
ani  The  neok  will  be  mueeular,  and  with  the  head  and  horns  will  pre- 
sent a  maaonline  appeoranoe— not  too  eoane  and  yet  not  ine  and  deiioale 
like  a  heiien  If  we  have  not  here  someindieatioBsofiBaseuline  vigor,  we 
Biaj  expect  the  animal,  iiriiatever  hia  oAer  merits,  to  be  defeotiTe  in  ooa- 
atitutioQ,  and  that  he  will  nerer  realise  the  ezpeo|ation8  of  the  breeder. 
These  eharactorietieB  moat  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  a  heavy,  iMr 
shaped  head,  sunken  eye  and  laige  dew-lap,  indicating  bad  temper,  bad 
feeding  qualities  and  bad  blood.  The  head  and  neck,  though  stout,  shoold 
be  well  proportioned— the  eye  full  and  spnghtly,  the  horn,  though  some- 
what thick,  should  not  be  too  large,  nor  ill-shaped.  The  hide  must  be 
wotif  elastic,  and  of  medimn  thioknesfl,  with  hair  long,  abundant  and  soft. 

Such  an  animal,  with  straight  back  and  abdomen  ("straight  top  and 
bottom,''  as  breeders  say^  and  a  round,  plump  appearance  in  all  points^ 
oannot  fail  in  making  the  most  wofndcnrful  improvement  upon  a  herd  of 
good  common  cowa 

The  cow  should  exhibit  the  same  points  except  the  hips,  which  we  ex* 
pect  to  be  relatively  larger,  and  the  shoulders,  neck  «nd  head,  which  should 
be  much  lighter  and  finer.  Indeed  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  cow  can 
not  well  be  too  fine,  as  this  form  indicates  good  milking  qualities,  superior 
flesh  and  good  feeding  properties.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  cow 
as  well  as  the  bull  should  be  pure  bred,  but  where  this  is  not  practicable, 
common  animals  as  nearly  the  shape  above  indicated  as  possible  should  be 
selected.  They  should  be  round  and  plump  in  form,  not  long  in  the  leg^ 
with  a  fhll  eye  and  pleasant  and  feminine  expression. 

A  cow  with  a  bad  temper,  defective  form  or  of  bad  feeding  qualitiefl^ 
$hould  never  be  used  ae  a  breeder. 

As  to  the  relative  size  of  the  male  and  female,  it  is  insisted  by  most 
writers  that  if  one  be  larger  than  the  other,  it  must  be  the  female.  In 
breeding  horses  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  rule  should  be  observed, 
that  if  a  large  horse  is  bred  to  a  small  mare,  the  progeny  is  apt  to  be  ill- 
shaped  and  nof  well  proportioned.  But  from  considerable  experience  and 
observation,  I  have  become  satisfied  that  breeding  large  bulls  of  good  pro- 
portions to  small  cows,  is  not  productive  of  bad  results.  The  o£&pring, 
while  much  larger  tiian  the  dams,  has  been  as  perfect  in  form  as  when  the 
parents  were  of  equal  size. 

I  have  also  bred  the  large  Leicester  buck  to  the  comparatively  small 
Southdown  ewe,  witii  equally  satisfiEU^toiy  results. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  and  also  to  prove  the  value  of  Durham  bolls  to 
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ctoea  upon  other  and  smaller  breedSi  I  quote  a  oommunicatioQ  from  the 
British  Farmers'  Magazine :  ^  A  friend  of  mine  had  about  a  dozen  North 
Devon  cows,  small  in  size  but  nice  in  quality,  and  from  these  he  commenced 
about  twenty  years  since,  breeding  with  Shorthorn  bulls.  He  has  since 
invariably  used  these  bulls.  With  each  succeeding  cross  the  stock  have 
rapidly  improved  in  every  essential,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  Devon  which 
I  could  perceive  when  I  last  saw  them,  was  a  peculiar  richness  in  their 
color.  He  breeds  abou)  thirty  annually,  and  generally  sells  his  three  year 
olds  in  Autumn  at  ;ei7  to  £22  ($85  to  $110;  and  I  have  known  him  to 
sell  in-calf  heifers  to  jobbers  in  pairs  as  high  as  thirty  guineas  ($160)  each. 
All  his  stock  are  superior  milkeis.  Here  we  have  had  twenty  years  ex- 
]>eriment  and  continued  in^provemeni"  The  san^e  writer  says :  "I  have 
^een  many  excellent  beasts  bred  irom  shorthorn  bulls  and  long  horn  cows ; 
indeed  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these  bulls  bred  to  any  <fow  where  the  . 
product  was  not  superior  to  the  dam." 

It  Is  difficult  to  ke^  a  breeding  boll  in  paqtuxe;  ibqy  usually  become 
bsreechy,  so  that  the  practice  is  getting  quite  common  to  keep  them  in  the 
stable,  a  practice,  perhaps  as  economical  as  any,  ^d  certainly  the  least 
troublesome.  I  have  known  instances  .of  bulls  being  placed  at  twelve 
months  old  in  a  lot  enclosed  with  a  suong  post  and  rail  £snce^  in  which 
w^s  a  shelter  for  winter,  and  neve^  taken  out^  to  continue  quite  to  an  old 
a^  This  is  perhaps  the  best  p};actioe.  If  the  bull  is  kept  in  the  stable, 
^  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  some  exercise  daily — being  led  out 
twice  a  day  a  few  rods  to  water  will  be  hpneflcial.  A  bull  should  have 
very  little  service  until  two  years  of  .age^  ^nd  should  not  be  used  after  dd 
1^  has  b^gun  to  influence  his  condition.  13^  should  be  in  fiiU  vigor  and 
l^th.  All  breeding  animals  should  ^  well  kept,  because  omdiiha  is  to 
some  extent  inherited  by  the  of&gpring.  The  produce  of  aaiznals  habitu- 
Q^  in  low  flesh  are  npt  apt  to  be  gopd  f^dei& 

)Sos  tl)e  same  reason,  the  <^  jnust  have  a  good  supply  of  ^lutritious 
fbod ;  for  the  first  three  or  tov^  pionths  it  ahotil^  have  twelve  quarta  of 
mitfc  a  day.  It  should  also  have  an  abpndapoe  ci  grass,  or  if  this  oiui  not 
1>e  had,  when  the  animal  is  six  weeks  old,  some  meal,  bran  <»r  oil  cake 
riioold  be  fed,  and  continued  untQ  it  is  weanedf  whioh  juay  be  at  the  age 
of  four  or  Ave  month&  The  progress  of  the  ofdf  will  be  much  more  satis- 
faotory  if  the  iippply  of  niilk  is.dijiMiiilihfdgiadwBy  for  aome  weeks  before 
^  ii  &ially  wel^uKl, 

The  chiu^  from  tbe  highly  emcentrf^ted  nutrUious  food  famished  in  th0 
milk  of  the  dam,  to  the  more  bulky  and  less  nutritions  grass  or  hay,  must 
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not  be  too  suddenly  made,  nor  at  too  yonng  an  age,  or  it  will  prodaoe  an 
unnatural  distention  of  the  abdomen,  causing  the  young  animal  to  appear 
ill-shaped  and  *'  paunchy ;"  and  this  form,  with  the  unthrifty  habit  thus 
occaaioned|  usually  continues  through  life.  The  bran  or  meal  should  be 
continued  through  the  first  winter ;  the  expense  will  not  be  much  greater 
than  if  hay  were  fed  exdusirely,  while  Uie  rapid  growth  of  the  animal 
will  give  a  very  large  profit  on  the  increased  expenditure. 

With  this  management  a  steer  calf  will  be  worth  at  a  year  old  three  times 
as  much  as  the  average  of  the  calves  raised  according ,  to  the  system  usu- 
ally practiced.  Common  calves  at  this  age  can  usually  be  had  for  $5  or  $6| 
and  are  really  worth  little  if  any  more  than  the  same  animals,  well  kept^ 
would  be  worth  at  four  months  old ;  while  steers  at  this  age,  (12  months) 
of  good  blood  and  kept  as  here  recommended,  will  readily  sell  for  $18  to  $20. 

The  difference  in  the  value  will  be  nearly  three  times  the  difference  in 
the  expense.  In  the  one  case  the  ampunt  expended  is  a  clear  loss,  in  the 
other  it  yields  a  large  profit  Plenty  of  good  grass  through  the  next  sum- 
mer will  bring  the  yearling  in  high  condition  into  his  winter  quarters ;  and 
he  will  be  able  to  maintain  this  condition  tolerably  well  through  the  next 
winter  on  hay  or  oom-fodder  alone.  But  a  little  grain  may  be  very  profit- 
able  fed  towards  spring,  as  it  will  prepare  the  animal  for  a  more  rapid 
growth  upon  the  grass  of  the  next  summer,  at  the  dose  of  which  the  steeri 
if  of  good  blood,  will  upon  this  treatment  weigh  from  1100  to  1800  Ibs^ 
and  worth  in  ordinary  times  from  $80  to  $40.  In  January,  1864,  my  attez^ 
tion  was  called  to  a  sale  of  a  lot  of  grade  steers  20  months  old  at  $86  each. 
'  Should  the  breeder  conclude  to  keep  his  steers  another  year,  they 
should  have  the  next  winter  com  in  the  shock,  equal  to  what  is  called  half 
feeding,  and  when  there  is  added  to  this  another  summer  of  good  grazing 
the  animals  will  be  at  the  most  profitable  age  for  sale.  They  will  weigh 
1500  to  1700  lbs.,  and  be  worth  from  $60  to  $76  each ;  while  common 
steers  of  the  same  age  will  not  exceed  10  to  1200  lbs.  in  weighty  and  be  worth 
much  less  per  hundred.  A  common  steer  weighing  1200  lbs.  live  weigh^ 
will  scarcely  make  600  lbs.  of  beef,  while  a  steer  of  good  blood  in  ripe 
condition  weighing  1700  lbs.  will  produce  1000  lbs.  of  beet  We  hav« 
therefore  this  striking  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  dead  weight  as  com* 
pared  with  the,  gross  weight,  in  addition  to  thie  superior  quality  of  the 
flesh,  in  favor  of  the  well  fed  and  well  bred  steer.  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  as  these  merits  are  becoming  better  appreciated,  the  price  per  hundred 
of  good  cattle  as  ooxhpared  with  c6mmon,  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  heifers  should  be  managed  the  same  as  steers  for  the  first  two  years,' 
and  they  should  be  bred  so  as  to  come  in  at  the  age  of  three  years ;  and 
and  if  designed  exduavely  for  inilking  puipoees  it  may  be  as  wdl  that 
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lliey  slionl^  come  in  at  two  yeaia  I  am  satisfied  that  they  make  better 
milkers.  The  calves  should  be  dropped  as  early  as  the  month  of  April, 
as  later  calves  are  not  so  profitable,  especially  if  designed  to  be  raised  for 
steers.  Indeed  the  calf  onght  to  be  old  enough  to  eat  grass  by  the  lOih 
of  May,  so  as  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  whole  grass  season ;  for  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  profit  in  this  business  is  to  be  derived  firom 
grazing;  and  our  management  throughout  should  be  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  its  benefits.  We  cannot  aflford  to  raise  cows  to 
sell  for  dairy  purposes.  The  prices  paid,  say  firom  $20  to  $30,  are  below 
the  cost  of  production.  A  steer  at  three  years  old  of^  will,  as  we  have 
seen,  sell  for  $60  to  $75,  while  a  cow  and  calf  at  the  same  age,  and  costing 
nearly  as  much  to  produce,  would  bring  less  than  half  the  amount  We 
must,  however,  raise  what  are  required  for  our  own  use,  and  keeping  the 
best^  the  very  best,  all  the  rest  we  must  convert  into  beef.  It  does  not  pay 
to  sell  calves  to  the  butoher.  The  common  price  in  most  partaof  Ohio 
•  for  calves  four  or  five  weeks  old  has  been  three  to  four  dollars ;  while  the 
milk  consumed,  say  12  quarts  per  day,  even  at  two  cents  per  quart,  would 
amount  to  seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 

It  is  bad  economy  to  sell  animals  at  a  youger  age  than  two  years,  as  tbe 
market  price  is  usually  very  &r  below  their  true  value.  For  example,  a  fiit 
^  calf  weighing  100  lbs.  gross,  will  make  80  lbs.  saleable  product— hide  and 
flesh,  and  ought  therefore,  as  the  meat  retails  ieis  high  as  bee^  to  sell  for  a 
third  more  per  pound  live  weighty  than  a  matured  animal  But  the  fiict 
is  that  they  usually  sell  for  much  less. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  steer,  making  a  proper  allowance 
for  the  expense,  in  part,  of  keeping  the  cow  and  service,  of  the  bull,  can- 
not be  less  than  $16 ;  and  is  probably  nearer  $20 ;  while  the  market  price 
for  such  a  steer  will  not  usually  exceed  $10.  But  such  a  steer  will,  as  we 
have  seen,  during  the  next  18  month,  with  liberal  feeding  one  winter,  and 
good  grazing  two  summers,!be  made  to  weigh  1200  lbs.,  and  will  sell  from 
$86  to  $46 ;  whilejauother  year  will  bring  the  price  firom  $60  to  $76.  A  fet 
of  several  hundred  high  grade  Durhams  were  sold  in  Marion  county  in 
Jane,  1868,  for  $76  eacL 

It  is  therefore  inoontrovertably  true  that  the  breeder  who  sells  his  steers  at 
■0  young  an  age  as  12  months  is  eiq;aged  in  a  losing  business,  while 
the  breeder  who  breeds  good  anixnal%  and  keeps  them  to  the  age  of 
80  months  and  over,  is  conducting  a  business  that  always  gives  a  fiur  pro- 
fit.  And  yet  notwithstanding  this  undeniable  fiict,  it  is  probably  true  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  steers  raised  in  Ohio  are  sold  by  their 
breeders  at  or  under  the  age  of  12  months,  or  at  all  events  under  the  age 
of  18  mcaith& 
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Farmers  do  not  figure  like  mepchants ;  if  tlie7  difi,  I  ana  disposed  to 
flunk  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  calves  now  raised  would  be  knocked 
in  tlie  head  and  thrown  away  as  soon  as  dropped  I  have  said  that  calTes 
(oommon  ones)  are  nsuallj  sold  at  $5  or  $6  at  the  age  of  from  6  to  12 
months,  and  I  have  shown  that  this  will  not  pay  for  the  milk  tlxey  con- 
mmei  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  feed. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  of  good  blood,  and  the  profitable  results  of 
high  feeding,  a  statement  is  here  appended  taken  from  the  Country  Gentls- 
man,  of  the  cost  and  return  of  a  fat  ox: 
Age,  CloBt  to  data  I*l?e  Flight. 

fi  days $i  W  pottndB. 

6  moDths 10     Milk  and  gratt.  555       «< 

lyear 29     Hay,  potatoes,  and  prorender.       820       " 

11  years 80     Graas.  IWO       • 

a  years ;••  69     Hay  and  tiro  qiurtaproTendff.     1860       * 

4*  yews ,78     Faatwe  on)y.  W60       " 

»3yeaKs' 94     H^y  and  thzee  4iiarti.^rov6nder.  1735       ^ 

SJ  years..... 108     Pastureonly.  2005       « 

4  years ....ISO     Four  quarts  meal  and  hay.  8216       " 

4i  years 168    .Meal  and  hay.  28^       « 

Sjwm 198     Five  quarts  meal  and  hi^.  2870       «■ 

.eiyeaii, , 238     Six  quarts  meal  and  hey.  2710       f 

C  years* 274     Eight  quarts  meal  and  hay.         28L5       ' 

8  years  and  10  months 839     Twelve  quarts  meal  and  hay;      2840       * 

He  was  slaughtered  at  this  last  mentioned  age,  and  the  weight,  284K), 
was  after  a  fast  fix>m  food  and  water  of  40  hours,  and  was  sold  for  $826, 
nearly  11 J  cents  live  weight  His.  dressed  wdght  was — ^bee^  2209  Ibsi; 
tallow,  190  lbs4  hide,  180  lbs;  total  2529 !  He  was  a  grade  short  horn, 
light  of  offiJ,  small  boned,  and  sprightly.  He  was  fed  too  long  for  profit; 
at  the  age  of  three  to  four  years  he  could  liare  been  sold  at  a  fiedr  profit 
upon  the  entire  cost,  while  the  result  in  the  end  is  seen  to  hare  been  a 
small  loss. 

This  illustrates  the  superiority  of  those  breeds  which  "carry  their  growth 
with  their  condition,"  and  excel  in  early  maturity. 

This  statement  prores  also  the  important  &ct  already  referred  to,  that  in 
producing  beef,  the  profits  are  mainly  derived  from  grazing.  Undoubl- 
edly  this  steer  was  stabled  in  the  winter,  and  was  fed  on  ground  feed,  and 
probably  roots,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  rapid  and  economical  increase  in 
weight;  and  yet  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  on  grass,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expense,  is  much  the  best  And  this  suggests  the  propriety  of 
observations  in  this  paper  on 

PAsruRBS.    . 
Of  course  the  limits  presoribed  for  this  article  will  permit  only  a  lew 
MggestioB.  of  •  pnctioa  ohu»>ter.  ^^^^  ^^  Googk 
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,  It  seems  that  in  ibis  Stale,  lo  &t  as  oor  ezparienoenoes,  we  are  limited 
to  a  Tery  few  Tadeties  of  grasses  for  permanent  pastures.  I  place  at  tfae 
head  of  these,  blue  graai,  (poa  prcUense)  then  ordiard  grass,  and  for  rich  * 
wet  soils,  red^op ;  which  latter  is  a  mnch  better  grass  than  is  gm^rally 
supposed  by  fiurmenu  These  tiiree  TarietieB  have  die  merit  of  **  staying ;  ^ 
and  they  are,  so  fiur  ss  I  know,  the  only  good  varieties  yet  tried  in  Ohio, 
that  will  not  run  oat 

In  eelecting  the  grass  for  pestore,  as  well  as  its  management,  of  course 
▼eiy  mnch  depends  upon  the  character  <^  the  soiL  The  blue  grass  will, 
and  does  grow  in  all  parts  of  Ohio  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  though  it 
does  best  usually  upon  the  limestone  soils;  haying  asuiftce  rooty  it  is  not 
adapted  to  light  soils,  and  suffers  great  kjury  on  any  soil  fiom  hot,  dry 
weather,  if  pastured  ckse.  In  thss  respect  the  ordiard  gra«B  is  superior  to 
it^  the  roots  going  much  deeper.  Indeed  this  grass  stands  dry  weather  as 
well  ss  <^lover. 

The  orchard  grass  does  not  cover  the  ground  ss  well  as  the  blue  grasiE^ 
tibiough  when  it  is  pastured  it  is  much  better  in  ihis  particular  than  in 
meadow.  The  best  pastures  are  produced  by  sowing  both  these  grasses 
together.  It  is  also  recommended  that  red  dover  should  be  added,  and 
perhaps  timothy ;  not  that  either  of  these  latter  will  remain'  in  the  pasture^ 
but  I  have  observed  that  the  efl^t  of  the  clover  roots  in  loosening  and 
enriching  the  scnl,  adds  greatly  to  the  growth  af  the  blue  grass.  And  the 
timothy  will  afford  some  pasture  for  a  few  years^  and  until  the  blue  grass 
spreads  so  sis  to  occupy  the  ground. 

There  has  of  late  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  permit 
nent  pastures  bb  conqpaned  with  those  that  are  frequently  cuttivatod.  Tfae 
differences  of  <^inion  upon  this  subject  probably  arise  from  observattons 
tipon  different  soils.  Undoubtedly  a  rich  soil,  wdl  adapted  to  Ae  produo* 
tion  of  grass,  Uke  some  of  the  black  lands  in  the  counties  of 'MarioUi 
Union,  or  liadisoui  or  the  bottom  lands  on  any  of  our  streams,  will  produce 
better  grass,  and  in  all  respects  more  profitable  returns  as  pasture  lands, 
where  they  are  never  plowed ;  and  upon  sodi  soils  the  practice  cannot  be 
too  highly  reccMnmended. 

But  upon  heavy  day  lands  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  occasional 
breaking  up,  so  as  to  expose  the  stiff  sub-soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
the  frost,  is  absolutdy  necessary,  I  appreciate  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  these  soils  from  the  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter  that  have  been 
deposited  for  hundreds  of  yeara^  have  in  their  natural  state  a  ridier  suifece 
than  we  can  ever  give  them  after  we  have  biolcai  them  up.  All  this  m 
Wfxrj  true;  but  it  is  also  true  ^^that  a  sofl  thai  is  not  penetiated  by  air 
<san  uevfiff,  however  rich  in  the  ibodof  plenty  produoe  a  good  crop." 
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With  deep  ooltiyationi  the  Applioatbn  of  manure  and  dover,  meat  of  ^ 
our  day  lands  may  be  brought  into  oondition,  if  drained,  for  permanent 
'paatorea.  And  upon  these  floiki  for  the  reaacm  that  oar  object  moat  be  in 
all  our  prooeedingSi  to  loosen  the  soil  so  aa  to  admit  the  air,  whenever  we 
flow  to  grass,  whether  it  be  for  meadow  or  pasture,  we  must  add  doyer  to 
our  mixture  of  seeds. 

It  is  surpiismg  how  much  fkrmeiB  lose  by  thin  sowing*  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  sow  but  a  bushel  of  timothy  to  eight  acres;  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  half  the  quantity  that  should  be  applied.  Suppose 
this  seed  to  cost  three  dollara,  or  if  a  proper  mixture  of  seed,  say  five  dol- 
lais;  by  adding  as  much  more,  we  make  the  cost  of  the  seed  but  one  ddU 
lar  and  serenty-five  cents  per  acre;  which  would  be  fisur  less  than  the  dif- 
ference in  value  in  a  single  year,  between  a  thick  crop  of  grass,  covering 
well  the  ground,  and  such  thin  crops  as  we  generally  see.  But  should  the 
seed,  by  procuring  the  best  varieties  and  a  suitable  quantity,  cost  twice 
this  amount)  the  sum,  when  a  permanent  pasture  is  to  be  established, 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  proper  seeding. 

If  from  any  cause  the  grass  comes  up  thin,  or  we  have  bare  spptSi  we 
must  apply  the  harrow  and  more  seed  immediately,  for  it  will  never  pay 
to  wait  until  the  ^rass  spreads,  for  we  shall  thus  lose  many  times  the  ex- 
pense of  the  application  of  more  seed,  lose  indeed  more  than  it  would  be 
worth  to  plow  up  and  sow  over  again. 

I  doubt  the  policy  of  top  dressing  old  pastures,  as  practiced  with  us. 
On  rich  soils  it  is  not  necessary,  on  stiff  days,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  if  the  pastures  £sdl,  they  should  be  broken  up ;  and  the  application 
of  manure  on  the  surfiEtce  then,  with  the  seed,  will  be  productive  of  the 
best  results.  On  light  sandy  soils  the  application  on  the  surface  is  a  good 
practice. 

The  advantage  of  keeping  our  pastures  always  up  to  a  *'  fall  bite  "  for 
flie  cattle,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Without  Uiis  the  stock  cannot  be  kept 
at  the  highest  point  of  improvement,  as  they  always,  should  be  to  give  the 
most  profitable  results.  But  a  consideration  equally  important  is  the  &ot 
that  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  produce  fiir  more  pasture  when  the  grass 
is  thus  up,  so  as  to  protect  the  ground  from  the  heat  of  our  dry  summ^s. 

THOBOUGHBBED  OATTLB. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  about  2,000,000  of  cattle,  of  which  about  800,000 
are  annually  disposed  of  as  fisEt  cattle.  If  these  latter  were  all  pure  bred 
or  high  grades,  it  is  obvious  that  their  aggregate  value  would  be  very 
largdy  inercMed;  probably  $10  per  head  would  be  a  low  estimate  of  the 
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yalue  of  saob  improvement^  whicli  wotQd  giye  an  aggregate  annual  yalae 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State  of  thbbb  hillionb  of  dollars. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  cattle  breeders  could  so  eaailj  add 
this  immense  amount  to  their  annnal  profits,  it  is  probable  that  efiEbrts  to 
accomplish  this  improvement  are  not  as  efficient  now  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.    We  have  fewer  ihoionghbred  catde  now  than  we  had  in  1860. 

A  few  spirited  breeders  in  the  Scioto  and  Miami  vateys  have,  at  different 
periods  made  large  importations  of  the  best  cattle  that  could  be  procured: 
The  liberality  of  these  gentlemen  furnished  us  ample  means  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  stock  throughout  the  State. 

But  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement  to  make  the  breeding  of  these 
magnificent  animals  profitable,  it  has  beep  to  a  great  extent  abandoned,  so 
that  the  number  of  laige  herds  of  thorough  bred  cattle  are  very  limited 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  nor  did  these  importers  anticipate,  that  all  the 
fiurmers  of  the  State  would  beconie  breeders  of  thorough  bred  stock ;  but 
looking  to  the  £EUSt  that  short  bom  bulls  could  be  profitably  bred  at  about 
one  hundred  doUars  each,  and  that  if  bred  to  60  conunon  cows  at  the 
price  of'only  $8  00  each,  the  price  and  expense  of  keeping  would  be 
made  in  two  years,  that  aU  thrifty  men  who  kept  bulla  at  all  would  as  a 
matter  of  self  interest^  procure  diorough  bred  animals.  As  has  been 
already  shown,  this  price  for  the  service  of  a  bull  would  be  returned  three 
fold  in  the  increased  value  of  the  progeny,  even  for  breeding  steers  for 
bee£ 

The  influence  of  these  importations  in  improving  our  stock  has  been 
very  great,  and  if  cattle  breeders  generally  were  to  avail  themselves^  of  the 
opportunity  now  within  the  reach  of  all,  of  using  thoroughbred  bulls,  the 
improvement  would  soon  become  universal,  and  the  breedeis  of  this  stock 
would  be  encouraged  to  maintain  the  excellence  of  their  herds. 

But  without  such  encouragement  there  is  reason  to  fetgr  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  our  thoroughbred  herds  will  be  all  broken  up. 
Should  this  take  place  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  infusion  ef  this  Mbod  into  our  common  stock  will  entirely  disap* 
pear.  '^  Blood  will  tell,"  it  is  true,  but  only  so  long  as  we  have  pure  bred 
animals  to  resort  to ;  the  blood  in  the  grades  will  soon  ^'run  out,"  if  they 
are  bred  together  £nd  to  common  stock.  It  is  much  cheaper  for  a  person 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  fiurming  to  purchase  a  bull,  say  at 
$100,  than  to  breed  him.  To  breed  this  stock  and  maintain  its  excellence, 
requires  a  peculiar  taste  and  skill,  very  dcee  attention  and  considerable 
capital  It  should  be  a  business  by  itself;  and  to  succeed  well  at  it,  a 
man  must,  to  a  great  extent,  make  it  a  speciality.  The  superiority  of 
English  stock  has  been  established,  and  is  now  maintained  by  this  praotioe 
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We  find  breeden  iheie  who  Ikare  been  all  their  liTee  devoted  to  this  buri- 
ness ;  and  from  these  the  fkrmeTB  have  paichaeed  and  hired  breeding  btdls, 
until  a  large  majority  of  the  good  catde  of  the  kingdom  have  a  strong  in- 
fusion  of  short  horn  blood. 

What  are  the  small  number  who  slill  oontinne  the  business  of  breeding 
thoroughbred  stock  in  Ohio  to  do?  I  know  they  have  been  seriously  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  abandoning  it  entirely.  In  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  their  profits  have  been  much  less  than  has  been 
realized  by  those  who  have  purchased  pure  bred  bulls  and  bred  them  to 
good  common  and  grade  cows.  Still  I  think  a  man  who  has  thoroughbred 
stock,  who  breeds  only  for  the  common  purposes  of  producing  beef  and 
milk,  can  make  it  pay  to  keep  them.  I  do  not  say  that  the  breed  can  be 
kept  up  to  its  maximum  excell^ice  without  a  larger  expenditure  than 
would  be  justified  if  sales  were  only  made  for  these  ecMumon  purposes. 
For  in  order  to  keep  xip  such  a  herd  it  will  be  neoesBary  firequently  to  pur- 
chase the  best  bulls  that  can  be  had,  and  these,  though  there  is  very 
little  general  demand,  are  not  obtainable  at  less  than  firom  $500  to  $1,000. 
In  a  herd  of  this  sort  no  cow  should  be  retained  that  is  not  good  in  all 
useful  points;  and  as  the  superiority  of  the  short  horns  over  all  other 
breeds,  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  two  great  requisites  of  excellence 
for  beef  and  milk,  no  cow  should  be  used  that  is  an  inferior  milker. 

Many  of  the  calves,  therefore^  must  be  consigned  to  the  butoher,  and  the 
best  only  retained  as  breeders.  These  until  they  arrive  at  maturity  must 
be  BO  liberally  fed  as  to  continue  all  the  time  in  rapid  growth,  for  this 
thrifty  habit  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  inherited  by  l^e  progeny.  They 
should  not  be  kept  too  &t^  and  especially  should  breeders  be  careful  to 
guard  against  this  in  adult  bulls.  This  condition  is  injurious  to  their  health 
and  vigor,  and  will  bo  likely  injuriously  to  affect  their  ofbpring. 

Breeding  ought  not  to  be  commenced  until  the  animals,  male  and 
female,  are  nearly  foil  grown,  and  should  not  be  continued  after  age  has 
began  to  effect  their  condition  and  to  reduce  their  flesh.  In-and-in  breed- 
ing should  be  avoided.  • 

It  is  better  to  breed  to  a  good  animal  that  is  closely  related  than  to 
breed  to  an  inferior  one  that  is  not  But  the  practice  cannot  be  long  ccn- 
tanued  without  producing  the  most  injurious  consequences. 

A  few  eminent  breeders  in  England  adopted  the  practice,  not  however, 
as  some  modem  writers  now  insist,  that  it  was  the  better  practice,  but  un- 
der the  pretence  that  they  could  not  get  animals  oat  of  their  own  herds  of 
equal  excellence.  The  modem  theory  on  this  subject  is  opposed  to  com- 
mon sense  and  contradicted  by  experience.  It  is  not  true  that  the  praotioe 
produces  uniformity  which  is  the  main  argument  urged  in  favor  of  its 
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adoption.  Many  of  the  animals  of  C.  Colling  and  Bakewell  were  striking 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  statement^  and  their  entire  herds  weste 
less  nniform  than  those  of  othex  good  breeders  who  avoided  the  system^ 
Whether  the  progeny  of  two  animals  that  are  bred  together  will  inherit 
their  characteristics  will  depend  upon  whether  these  characteristics  have 
been  for  a  long  time  exhibited  witli  uniformity  in  the  ancestors  of  each, 
and  not  at  all  upon  their  being  related  to  each  other.  If  the  two  be  alike 
and  of  the  same  breed,  and  their  ancestors  have  been  of  uniform  charac- 
teristics, their  produce  will  be  more  likely  to  be  so,  tiian  if  the  parents  weie 
closely  related. 

Indeed  long  continued  in-breeding  will  not  only  injuriously  affisct  the 
constitution  and  tend  to  produce  barrenness,  but  will  frequently  produce 
monsters,  animals  wholly  unlike  their  parents,  and  exhibiting  characteris- 
tics totally  different  from  the  breed  to  which  tiiey  belong.  I  mention  in 
Ulustration,  the  well  known  Longhom  bull  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Bakewell's 
bull  D.  was  got  by  a  son  of  Twopenny,  out  of  a  daughter  and  sister  of  the 
same  bull,  she  being  the  produce  of  his  own  dam.  Shakespeare  was  got 
by  D.  out  of  a  daughter  of  Twopenny.  Whart;  were  the  characteristics  of 
Hob  animal  thus  closely  in-bred  ?  Mr.  Marshall  gives  the  following  desorip- 
tion: 

*^  Though  bred  in  the  manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  he  scarcely  in- 
herits a  single  point  of  the  longhorned  breed,  his  horns  excepteot;  his 
head,  chop  and  neck  remarkably  fine;  his  chest  extraordinarily  deep;  his' 
brisket  down  to  his  knees ;  his  chine  thin,  and  rising  above  the  shoulder 
points,  leaving  a  hollow  on  each  side  behind  them;  his  loin  of  course 
narrow  at  the  chine,  but  remarkably  broad  nt  the  hips,  which  protuberate 
in  a  singular  manner;  his  quarters  long  in  reality,  but  in  appearance 
Short,  occasioned  by  a  singular  formation  of  the  rumps.  At  first  sight  il; 
appears  as  if  the  tail,  which  stands  forward,  had  been  severed  from  Ae 
vertebrsB  by  the  chop  of  a  cleaver,  one  of  the  vertebrse  extracted  and 
the  tail  forced  up  to  make  good  the  joint ;  an  appearance,  which,  on  ex- 
amining is  found  to  be  occasioned  by  some  remarkable  wreathes  of  &t 
formed  around  the  setting  on  of  the  taiL  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^  His  horns  apart^  he 
had  every  point  of  a  Holderpess  or  Teeswater  buIL  Could  his  horns  hate 
been  changed  he  would  hav^  passed  in  Yorkshire  as  an  ordinary  bull  of 
either  of  those  breeds.  His  two  ends  would  have  been  thought  tolemUy 
good,  but  his  middle  very  deficient,''  ice 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  showing  amilar  but  not  such  i^ 
markable  results  from  this  system  of  breeding.  This  system  at  first  seems  to 
increase  the  fattening  qualities  and  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bones — ^the 
produce  appears  in  all  respects  finer  and  rather  smaller ;  but  after  seveiial 
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generations  of  this  practice  is  oontmuad  the  pxodnce  seems  irregular,  some 
still  fine  and  some  very  coarse,  and  very  frequently  I  have  noticed  a  sullen, 
.  ugly  disposition  and  impaired  animal  instiiict  Another  defect  quite  com- 
mon is  a  defective  chesty  the  natural  result  of  an  impaired  constitution. 

This  paper  being  designed  merely  to  contain  a  few  general  suggestions 
to  practical  men,  it  is  not  within  its  purpose  to  describe  in  detail  the  form 
we  should  endeavor  to  preserve  in  br^ing  these  animals ;  the  various 
works  that  have  been  written  and  are  presumed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
good  breeders  contain  all  that  is  to  be  desired  upon  this^head.  It  is  I^dy 
that  the  best  specimens  of  the  Durham  breed  of  cattle  as  we  now  have 
them,  are  as  near  perfection  as  could  be  desired. 

It  is,  however,  respectfully  suggested,  that  the  prevailing  fashion  upon 
some  ik>ints  in  reference  to  their  characteristics  is  not  entirely  correct  For 
instance  undue  importance  is  attached  to  hips  of  great  length  and  breadth. 
As  remarked  by  that  high  authority,  Youatt,  "  a  full  hip  maf  be  an  ad- 
vantage, but  surely  a  protuberant  one."  I  like  a  wide  and  long  hipy  but 
have  seldpm  seen  animals  exceeding  the  average  in  these  particulars,  that 
were  not  defective  in  the  middle.  There  is  no  point  more  important  than 
a  good  rib;  by  which  I  mean  not  only  that  the  chest  and  barrel  shall  haw 
the  proper  shape,  but  the  animal  shall  lay  flesh  on  the  n&,  a  quality  rarely 
found  in  animals  with  hips  of  extraordinary  width. 

As  to  the  horns,  the  fashion  requires  them  to  be  light,  very  light,  with- 
out which  the  best  animal  is  seldom  placed  first  on  the  prize  list ;  and  yet 
certainly  this  is  a  point  of  no  useful  importance  at  alL  Many  judges  also 
insist  upon  a  delicate,  heifer-like  appearance  in  a  bull  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  animals  thus  fashioned  are  seldom  good  breeders.  We  must  have 
some  indication  of  masculine  vigor  about  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bull,  or 
we  cannot  expect  a  good  sound  constitution. 

It  is  the  prevailing  practice,  too,  other  things  being  equal,  and  frequently 
when  they  are  not  equal,  to  place  the  largest  animal  first  I  do  not  object 
to  size  if  we  have  compactness,  but  this  is  indispensible,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  it  seldom  or  never  is  found  in  an  animal  that  is  much  larger 
than  the  average  size  of  his  breed* 

It  is  believed  that  breeders  generally  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance 
to  QUALITY.  By  which  I  mean,  ftist  and  most  important  of  all,  that  the 
animal  shaU  be  a  good  feeder.  This  indispensable  excellence  is  generally 
indicated  by  a  plump,  round  "middle  piece;"  broad  chine  and  loin;  low 
flank;  full  twist;  light  head,  with  sprightly,  intelligent  countenance,  and 
bones  small  and  fine  at  the  extremities ;  and  particularly,  by  good  hand- 
ling. That  is,  a  skin  soft,  yielding  and  dastk),  with  long,  soft  and  abun- 
dant hair. 
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Bat  we  must  not  be  Batisfled  with  the  propensity  to  "  lay  on  flesh/'  im- 
portant as  it  is.  We  mast  have  it  distributed  evenly  all  over  the  valuable 
parts.  Without  this  "  point ''  made  good,  no  animal,  whatever  may  be  its 
other  merits,  should  ever  be  placed  on  the  prize  list  When  the  flesh  is 
irregularly  laid  on ;  when  the  animal  is,  as  we  say,  "patchy,"  the  beef  is 
not  well  *'  marbled,'*  the  lean  portions  being  dark  in  color,  tough  and  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  the  fat  distributed  in  lumps,  so  as  to  be  worthless  for 
the  butcher. 

In  some  quarters  the  practice  prevails  of  breeding  cattle  in  distinct  fami- 
lies, beginning  with  some  cow  of  distinguished  reputation  whose  name 
designates  the  tribe.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  this  system  has 
not  been  productive  of  any  very  successful  results.  At  this  day  the  indi-* 
viduals  of  these  fashionable  families  have  very  little  of  th^  blood  of  the 
animals  from  which  they  derive  their  names,  certainly  not  enough  to 
claim  much  excellence  on  that  account  In  most  instances  the  pedigrees 
will  show  that  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  blood  of  the  original 
fitvorite  remains;  though  in  later  generations,  we  have  generally  very 
close  in-and-in  breeding,  as  if  it  were  designed  to  induce  the  belief  that 
there  has  been  a  strong  concentration  of  the  superior  blood.  This  prac- 
tice, instead  of  producing  uniformity,  produces  diversity,  some  animals 
exhibiting  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  and  many  others  being  ex- 
ceedingly indifferent;  far  inferior,  indeed,  to  the  average  of  the  breed; 
exhibiting  defective  chests  and  crosses,  bad  constitutions  and  ill-temper. 

The  practice  is  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  deceive  the  public,  by  in- 
ducing the  belief  that  these  families  have  some  superior  excellence  not 
possessed  by  other  thoroughbred  animals,  which  excellence  will  be  trans- 
mitted with  as  much  certainty  as  the  peculiarities  of  a  distinct  breed. 

It  is  admitted  that  it  is  n6t  enough  that  our  breeding  animals  are 
thoroughbred.  The  importance  of  selecting  for  this  purpose  the  best  indi- 
viduals of  the  race,  has  been  already  urged.  But  this  advantage  is  not 
secured  by  confining  ourselves  to  particular  families,  or  the  practice  of 
keeping  up  distinct  families.  That  pedigree  is  the  best  in  which  are  found 
the  largest  number  of  good  animals,  each  being  judged  by  its  own  merits, 
and  not  by  the  fact  that  some  remote  ancestor  was  distinguished  for  ex- 
oellence. 

The  breeding  herd  should  also  be  composed  of  animals  which  are  not 
only  good  in  themselves,  but  possessing  in  addition  the  merit  of  being 
good  breeders.  Bulls  should  be  used  which  have  been  tested  and  proved 
to  be  good  getters ;  for  every  intelligent  breeder  knows  how  often  we  finfl 
first  class  "  show  bulls  "  that  turn  out  inferior  breeders.  The  practice  df 
breeding  untried  bulls,  though  good  in  every  point,  in  a  large  and  valuable 
26— B. 
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herd  of  dioioughbied  cows,  is  frequently  piodactiye  of  yeiy  serious  loss. 
For  tbe  same  reason,  a  bull  that  has  proved  himself  a  superior  breeder, 
should  be  carefuUj  managed  and  preserved  for  service  as  long  as  he  retains 
his  vigor,  which  they  frequently  do  to  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
even  older.  A  bull  of  this  description  is  worth  more  to  the  owner  of  a 
laige  herd  of  thoroughbred  cows  than  any  untried  bull,  however  superior 
in  individual  excellence. 

In  England,  aged  bulls,  of  good  reputation  as  breeders,  are  frequently 
let  for  service  for  a  single  year  for  more  money  than  good  untried  buUs 
*  are  sold  for.  With  us  the  practice  is  altogether  different,  it  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  sell  an  aged  animal  however  excellent  his  progeny;  and 
to  this  fact  maj  probably  be  attributed  the  apparent  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing  the  excellence  of  our  cattle. 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  number  and  value  of  cattle  annually 
bred  in  Ohio;  the  inmiense  amount  lost  on  account  of  breeding  inferior 
animals,  and  improper  management,  and  the  great  importance  of  improve- 
ment Some  of  the  discouraging  indications  as  to  the  future  excellence  of 
our  stock,  have  also  been  mentioned.  We  have,  however,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  thoroughbred  cattle*  of  the  highest  merit,  to  make  our  stock  in  a  few 
years  superior  to  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

And  surely  our  farmers  have  wealth  enough  and  enterprize  enough  to 
justify  the  hope,  that  this  improvement,  so  obviously  profitable  to  them, 
will  be  rapidly  carried  forward.  But  this  expectation  will  not  be  realized, 
unless  those  breeders  who  have  large  means  will  engage  heartily  in  the 
work.  They  must,  by  establishing  herds  of  superior  excellence,  present 
examples  for  the  imitation  of  their  neighbors.  Ohio  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  owners  of  her  large  and  fertile  farms  will  not  neglect  the  op- 
portunity here  presented  of  adding  to  the  wealth  and  reputation  of  the 
State ;  that  this  class  of  her  citizens  have  intelligence  enough  to  look  be- 
yond the  immediate  profits  to  be  derived  from  their  operations,  to  the  more 
important  future  results  to  flow  from  the  possession  of  superior  thorough- 
bred stock,  the  highest  evidence  in  any  country  of  the  prosperity  and  su- 
periority of  its  agriculture. 

The  domestic  animals  of  England  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  this  excellence  has  been  attained  by  aid  of  the  liberal 
encouragement  of  her  noblemen,  who  hold  the  large  landed  estates.  Shall 
it  be  said  that  this  titled  class,  who  hold  their  property  by  an  accident,  have 
more  intelligence  and  public  spirit  than  the  rich  landholders  of  Ohio, 
whose  property  has  been  acquired,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  own  enter- 
prize and  intelligent  industry  ? 
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PJEECOOITY  OF  DEVELOPMENT  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  BREED- 
ING AND  FEBDJNa 

BT  PBOraSSOB  BBOWK|  T.  fi. 
nram  tke  JwmaX  of  tke  Ba&  wd  Wot  of  Ei^Md  Sooftely. 

In  dealing  with  any  subject  of  importance  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  ocm- 
fodon  at  Ae  oatset^  by  affixing  a  precise  meaning  to  the  terms  employed. 
Tbia  is  especially  the  case  with  reference  to  ^'Precocity  of  Development,*' 
since  it  is  quite  possible  that  what  one  man  may  consider  to  be  rapid 
tttiother  may  regard  as  comparatively  speaking  tardy.  What  we  reidly 
mean  by  the  term  ^Precocity  of  Development'*  is  die  premature  occur- 
rence of  the  ordinary  signs  of  maturity,  in  size,  appearance,  and  genefnd 
qualities.  But  how  are  we  to  decide  whether  an  animal's  arrival  at 
maturity  is  premature  or  not?  By  ascertaining  the  time  required  for 
perfect  development  in  a  wild  state,  before  definite  attention  was  paid  to 
the  means  of  accelerating  growth. 

The  originals  of  our  several  breeds  cannot  be  found,  nor  has  their 
history  been  very  minutely  traced  for  us;  but  enough  has  been  recorded 
by  careftil  observers  to  prove  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  capabili- 
ties and  characteristics  of  most  breeds  of  animtds  coming  under  the  denomi* 
nation  of  Stock.  So  generally  admitted  is  this  view  that  its  denial  would 
be  taken  as  an  imputation  upon  the  breeders  of  the  present  time.  Univei^ 
sal  assent  will,  therefore,  probably  be  accorded  to  the  proposition  that 
varieties  of  ani^Aals,  distbguished  as  cultivated  or  improved  breeds,  arrive 
at  maturity  emier  than  their  originals  did  when  existing  under  less  artifi- 
cial conditiona  Starting  from  this  point  it  is  required  to  determine  what 
ej^ecte  follow  this  j^roduction  of  premature  maturity,  whether  benefciai  or  other- 
wise. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question,  we  may  adduce  the  maxim,  that  what- 
ever  is  rapidly  produced  is  by  consequence  wanting  in  stability.  In  sup- 
port of  this  idea  instances  without  number  might  be  drawn  from  mechanics 
and  from  natural  history.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  settied  point,  that 
every  work  in  nature  or  in  art,  to  be  properly  elaborated,  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  its  construction;  whilst^  an  attempt 
to  accelerate  its  completion  always  results  in  some  radical  omission  or 
dtfect ;  so  that  under  all  circumstances  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  legiti- 
mate apology  for  faulty  performance,  that  sufficient  time  had  not  been 
allowed  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  necessary  parts.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  is  proverbial  that  plants  of  slow  growth  are  the  most  durable 
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whilst  that  pioduoed  in  a  flingle  night  maj  wither  in  the  next  daj^a  sun. 
In  animabi  not  only  are  the  tissnes  snbject  to  the  operationB  of  this  rafei 
bnt  eren  the  intellect,  which  precocionalj  matured  is  rarelj  lasting,  seem- 
ing bj  its  veiy  yigor  to  exhaust  itsel£  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  prodigy 
of  six  yeaiB  is  often  the  imbecile  of  twenty.  The  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  is  scarcely  possible;  no  more  so,  indeed,  than  is  that  of  the 
primary  properties  of  matter,  whether  hardness,  transparenqr,  affinity,  or 
polarity. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  a  general  role  that  certain  combinations^  poesesB* 
iig  durability,  can  only  be  effected  under  proper  conditions,  time  being 
one  of  the  essentials.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  account  of  time ; 
or  of  any  other  essential  circumstance,  the*  results  although  apparently  per- 
fect, lack  the  power  to  resisti  the  various  destructiye  infiueuces  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  hence  the  combination  soon  ceases  to  exist  So  hi 
the  argument  is  in  support  of  the  general  idea;  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  subject  there  is  something  to  be  urged.  In  tbc^  first  place,  it  is  alleged 
with  truth  that  there  is  no  direct  proportion  between  the  time  occupied  in 
the  development  of  the  foetus  and  the  average  duration  of  the  animal's 
Ule  after  birth*  Thus  mau,  whose  foetal  life  continues  for  nine  months,  has 
a  longer  average  existence  than  the  horse,  whose  foetal  life  extends  to 
eleven  months ;  and  further,  in  reference  to  other  animal^  including  birds 
and  fishes,  discrepancies  are  constant  Next,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
time  required  for  effecting  permanent  combinations  is  not  definitively  fixed, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  what  is 
premature  development  and  what  is  not  The  first  objection  is  unanswer- 
i^ble,  and  so  far  affects  the  general  proposition,  as  it  proves  it  to  be  open 
to  exception.  The  second  objection  is  readily  disposed  of  *\)y  remarking 
that  experience  will  determine  the  requisite  time  under  all  circumstanoes. 
Thus  the  period  required  for  the  proper  development  of  the  foetal  struc- 
tures is  fixed  in  each  case,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  influenced 
by  change  of  circumstances,  nor  in  any  great  degree  been  subject  to  varia- 
tion. 

If  we  could  accelerate  the  process  of  foetal  growth,  it  would  then  be 
easy  to  decide  the  general  question,  how  far  such  change  would  affect  the 
subsequent  duration  of  the  animal's  life;  but  in  the  absence -of  such  power 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  the  problem  unsolved,  and  proceed  to  the  par- 
ticular proposition  which  more  immediately  concerns  us,  viz.,  the  ivflumct 
qfcxtemai  circumsiancea  in  rdation  to  the  gromth  and  development  of  the  ani- 
mal  tiasua  after  birth. 

Here,  again,  the  question  of  time  returns  in  reference  to  the  attainment 
to  maturityi  and  i^gain  the  answer  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  ex- 
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porieace.  Arrival  at  the  adalt  period  is  detenuined  bj  certain  indications 
eaiBciently  definite  to  be  nniveFBally  recognized,  and  to  remoye  all  diffi- 
calty  about  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  tke  animal  ia  fully  grown,  the  per- 
manent dentition  is  complete,  and  all  the  physical  qualities  are  perfect 
At  this  period  the  assimilative  functions  seem  to  lose  some  of  their  activ- 
ity; and  the  deposition  of  new  materials  under  perfectly  healthy  condi- 
tions is  about  equal  to  the  waste  of  the  tissuee,  preserving  something  like 
anifonoity  of  siee  for  a  time:  as  age  advances  nutrition  becon^es  still  less 
active,  and  often  less  material  is  deposited  than  suffices  to  supply  the 
witste,  and  a  decrease  in  bulk  is  the  result  This,  however,  being  influ- 
enced by  various  circumstances,  is  not  an  invariable  consequence. 

Ka^rid  development  presupposes  a  healthy  condition  of  bjb^jx^  sufi^- 
fpiant  food,  and  the  full  exercise  of  every  prgan:  such  cono[itions,  in  lao^ 
Hf  ordinarily  exist  in  nature.  In  asaodation  with  these  favorable  eircnm- 
stances  there  will  be  others  of  an  opposite  tendency,  whose  operation,  how- 
wer  ptradoxieal  it  ntay  appei^r,-  is  eondaeive  to  the  desired  result  I^  the 
fliseus^on  of  these  opposing  inSi^^ene^  we  shall  find  maeb  tHat  is  of  pra^ 
cioalvakieL 

DEVICLOf  XSNr  Of  THE  JLSlilML  CTJ^DEB  KATU&^L  CONDinOKS. 

In  the  wild  state,  where  domesdeatioa  has  no  influence,  aad  man's  int^- 
ferenoe  is  not  felt^  the  conditions  of  existence  (^re  very  materially  diiferejsi 
from  those  which  are  artifloitdlly  established*  Weak  and  diaeaaed  ^Ajmals  are 
placed  in  the  most  un&vorable  position.  Where  healthy  aiiiinals  owe  their 
preservation  to  their  capabilities  of  fliglit^  the  maimed  have  slight  ohanflo 
to  escape  destruction;  and^  in  general  terms,  where  full  vigor  of  all  tlie 
animal  faculties  is  indispeusaUe  to  the  preservation  of  existenee  ihere  iB 
psesont  a  natural  and  constantly-operating  agency  for  the  destrnetion  of 
defective  animals,  who,  under  other  conditions,  mi^t  exist  and  perpetnaile 
their  defirats.  ' 

On  this  grand  principle  depend  all  tke  essei^tial  differenees  between  tke 
natural  and  artificial  oonditions  of  lifa  In  nature  there  in  a  guarantee  in 
fome  oonsiderable  degree  for  healthy  devdopment;  while  under  domes- 
dcation  mueh  is  left  to  be  determined  by  j  udgment  or  caprice.  H atnrally, 
•  th^iefore,  we  may  eonelude  that  a  healthy  state  of  tke  organism  will,  as  a 
rule,  characterise  the  majority  of  animals  under  natural  circumatanoea. 

As  the  conditioDS  of  existence  influence  the  animal's  qualifications  and 
tendencies,  we  may^still  further  conclude  with  safety  that  there  will  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  all  those  capacities,  which  become  piore  developed  as 
they  are  more  aetive}y  eaaployed.  In  this  way  the  strongest  and  mostpe^ 
feet  animals  enjoy  the  largest.  sh|kie  of  tho  adraataget  ef  their  posidoot 
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wIiQe  the  weaUy  oaes  are  most  affected  by  destructitre  agencies,  raeli  mb 
inclemency  d  season^  scarcity  of  food,  and  predatory  attach  fiom  lai^er 
animala 

It  is  not  contended  that  an  entire  exemption  from  injury  or  disease  is  a 
eondiiion  of  the  natural  state  of  existence.  Animals  suffer  from  accidento 
nf  yarions  kindis,  and  are  commonly  Ibnnd  affected  with  disease ;  but  it  is 
most  important  to  obserre  that  any  radical  defects  are  not  liltely  to  be  per* 
petuated,  becawe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  animal  is  placed  lead 
to  his  destmction  so  soon  as  he  ceases  to  possess  the  qnaliflcationB  neces- 
sary for  resisting  the  adrerse  inffnences  by  which  he  is  svrronnded.  It  ib 
scarcely  necessaiy  to  illustrate  this  statement,  although  numberless  instan- 
ces at  once  present  themselres.  An  animal  whose  fVeedom  of  moyement 
is  interfered  with  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  his  pursuer,  while  the  preda- 
tory beasts  under  like  circnmstanees  are  incapable  of  providing  food  fof 
hemselTeai 

Badicat  defects,  it  is  i^parent^  can  only  be  extencked  ta  a  eertata  poin^ 
and  that  not  a  T^y  remote  one ;  for  the  reason  that  their  general  eztett- 
sion  would  diminish,  and  ultimately  exterminate  the  raeCi  by  depriving  it 
of  the  qualities  on  which  its  existenee  depends 

Every  animal  in  a  state  of  nature  has  to  seek  its  own  food,  and  in  so 
doing  preserves  ibe  due  pfoportdon  between  the  waste  and  reparalaon  of 
his  tissues.  The  food  on  which  be  subsists,  agaisy  contains  in  natural 
combinatioii  the  elements  which  he  requires,  and  which  his  organs  ave 
capaUe  of  appropriating.  Certain  portions  ave  devoted  to  the  support  of 
his  flesh,  while  other  parts  fomish  the  necessary  supply  of  fiit ;  any  exces- 
sive accumulation  of  one  or  th^  other  being  prevented  by  the  bealtl^ 
activity  of  the  excretory  organs.  By  exertion,  by  req>irationy  by  exhakh 
lion  £rom  the  akin,  by  secretions  firom  the  liver  and  kidneys,  the  old  a^d 
W09nK>nt  materials  are  removed,  and  by  digestion  of  the  eleiientB  takon 
by  the  animal  as  food  new  materials  are  prepared,  and  in  the  coune  of  tko 
eirovlation  of  the  blood  deposited  to  eonapensate  for  the  waste.  So  long  as 
all  these  conditions  continue  in  perfection,  so  long  as  the  old  materials  aie 
lemoved  and  the  functions  are  all  active,  and  the  aniimal  obtains  a  due  suf- 
ply  of  proper  food,  it  is  diflfeult  to  realiae  the  possibility  of  the  oceurrenoo 
of  disease,  except  from  the  action  of  some  violent  lac^anical  or  chftinieal 
cause. 

During  the  growth  of  the  tissues  many  ciicumstances  influence  tko  de* 
vdopmcnt  of  particular  parts.  In  ammals  whose  mode  of  existcnoe  nects- 
flitates  speedy  for  pursuit  or  flight,  the  respidratory  organs,  with  the  orgtaB 
of  progressioni  will  indicate  the  possession  of  the  capability;,  the  habit  ol 
lapid  movament  natarally  leading  to  a  pcepondienuioo  of  those  partawkioU 
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are  most  neceaaaiy  for  the  perfeotioii  of  the  qoalitf ;  xmder  the  same  oir< 
cumstancefl  the  circulation  will  be  very  active,  and  hence  the  organs  in  thii 
system  will  be  proportionately  developed.  Activity  of  respiration,  circtda- 
tion,  motion,  and  secretion,  are  opposed  to  excessive  accumulation  of  tissue, 
particularly  of  fatty  tissue,  as  well  as  to  great  bulk  of  body.  It  is  merely 
begging  the  whole  question  to  say  that  these  things  are  denied  the  animal 
because  they  would  encumber  his  movements;  they  are  absent  because 
the  habits  of  his  life  occasion  the  development  of  organs  whose  healthy 
exercise  is  opposed  to  such  accumulations;  quick  movement,  active  res- 
piration and  excretion  being  destructive  actionS|  are  of  necessity  incom- 
patible  with  excessive  deposition. 

Domestication  essentially  modifies  the  conditions  of  existence,  the  change 
being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  difference  of  the  animal's  previous  Habits, 
as  compared  with  his  present  mode  of  lifel  How  decided  the. variation 
really  is  will  be  apparent  upon  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  new  drcum- 
stanceci  under  which  he  is  placed. 

IKEVXIiOFMXNT  OF  THI  ANDCAL  UKDEB  X&TJFICIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  A  STAn 

OF  DOXESnOAHON. 

Instinct,  which  guides  the  wild  animal  in  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  his 
food,  and  volition,  which  regxilates  his  movements,  are  alike  rendered  pow- 
erless by  the  new  conditions  of  his  existence.  It  is  no  longer  for  him  to 
determine  when  he  will  seek  provender,  or  what  kind  of  aliment  he  will 
select  A  superior  will  is  substituted  for  his  own,  and  he  has  now  no 
choice  but  to  eat  and  drink,  more  or  less,  according  to  his  possessor's  judg- 
ment 

Seldom,  in  thinking  upon  the  differences  between  the  wild  state  and 
domestication,  do  we  quite  realize  the  change  in  its  completeness ;  how 
entirely  in  nearly  every  particular  the  circumstances  are  altered.  The 
animal's  character  may  remain  thie  same,  but  his  power  of  action,  his  indi- 
viduality, is  lost ;  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  depend  for  his  food  upon 
his  bodily  strength  and  activi^,  he  is  now  to  remain  quiescent  until  sup- 
plied with  what  is  deemed  necessary  for  his  sustenence ;  if  formerly  he  was 
in  a  state  of  ceaseless  motion,  he  must  now  rest  until  permitted  to  move. 
Scarcely  one  of  his  qualities  can  now  be  spontaneously  displayed. 

Of  the  positive  influence  of  the  artificial  system  of  treatment  no  more 
satis&ctory  evidence  can  be  adduced  than  is  afforded  by  the  changes 
observed  in  the  development  of  the  teeth  of  the  domesticated  breeds  as 
compared  with  the  production  of  those  organs  in  animals  placed  under 
more  natural  conditions. 
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M.  Gerard,  in  his  work  upon  the  teeth,  places  the  completion  of  perma* 
nent  dentition  in  the  ox  at  foar-and-ahalf  to  fire  years;  that  of  the  sheep 
from  four  to  four-and-a-half  years;  of  pigs,  two  and  two-and-a-half  years. 
That  his  statements  are  founded  upon  observation  no  ope  will  donbt  who 
considers  his  professional  position.  As  early  as  1846  the  occurrence  of  a 
remarkable  case  on  the  Continent  excited  considerable  attention.  In  'The 
Yeterinarian'  for  1847,  M.  Benault  comments  upon  this  case  in  a  letter 
dated  August,  1846.  After  remarking  on  the  importance  of  admitting  the 
influence  of  early  feeding  and  careful  selection  of  breed  upon  the  dentition, 
he  adduces  the  instance  o9  a  certain  bull  (Antinous)  who,  at  an  adjudica- 
tion, e:(tQrted  upiversal  admiration  on  account  of  his  fine  quality,  but  was 
zefuaed  the  prize  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  specified  that  the  caa- 
didate  should  be  but  two  years  of  age,  whereas  the  animal,  from  the  con- 
dition of  his  teeth,  was  four  years  old  and  upwards,  and  the  opinion  was 
corroborated  by  several  veterinarians,  who  all  certified  the  bull  to  possess 
all  his  permanent  teeth.  Ultimately  satisfactory  evidence  was  given  that 
the  animal  was  really  no  more  than  two  years  old.  M.  Benault  com* 
menced  a  series  of  inquiries  upon  the  point  in  question,  statiog  his  condn- 
aions  as  follows : — 

"Uniformly  where  the  ox  species  has  experienced  the  ordinaty  kind  of 
management  and  feeding,  wherever  food,  however  good,  has  been  given  as 
'ordinary  nutriment,  and  not  for  forcing  or  fattening;  in  all  such  parts  of 
the  country  dentition  follows  the  ordinary  course,  as  indicated  by  writers 
on  the  subject 

"But  these  rules,  the  result  of  long  and  accurate  observation,  and  cor- 
rect and  well  founded  at  the  time  when  and  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  \nade,  are  no  longer  applicable  and  true  in  regard  to  certain  indi- . 
viduals  and  certain  breeds. 

"Indeed,  thanks  to  a  better  system  of  management  and  feeding  of  catde, 
and  to  judicious  and  advantageous  crossings,  it  is  certain  that  for  some 
years  past  many  of  our  bovine  races  have  experienced  in  their  form,  and 
espedally  in  their  precocity  of  development^  unmistakable  amelioration. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  aptitude  in  certain 
breeds  to  acquire  their  growth  early,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  such 
precocious  development  can  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  organs.  If 
every  one  has  not  equally  participated  iti  it,  at  least  they  are  ail  more  or 
less  affected  by  it  Above  all,  the  digestive  system — the  part  called  in  to 
\)lay  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  such  aptitude,  since  all  must 
essentially  result  from  the  nature  and  action  of  alimentation-^must  be  one 
of  the  first  to  undergo  important  modifications. 

"Physiologically,  therefore,  it  may  be  argued,  we  must  admii^tha^tiitt 
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use  of  teeth  and  dentition  ought  to  be  earlier  in  subjects  weaned  at  bo  early 
an  age,  and  so  soon  fed  with  substantial  food." 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  these  observations  were  made, 
and  animals  have  continued  to  progress  in  their  aptitude  to  fatten,  and 
their  precocity  of  development,  as  witness  some  of  our  best  horses  and 
oxen  at  two  years  old,  sheep  at  one  year,  and  pigs  at  six  months. 

voumncAnos  not  only  xopifibs  ths  gokditions  of  develofmsmt, 

BUT  IT  EFFECTS  IHFOBTANT  ALTERATIONS  IN  CIRGUMSTANCS8  UNDSB 
WBICH  BISBASX  IS  PBO0UCflI>  AND  SXTENDJBD  TBOU,  0N8  (FENERATION 
to  AKOTHER. 

Disease  in  the  wild  animal  finds  its  limitation  in  the  general  probability 
ojf  the  subject  falling  a  victim  to  the  numerous  adverse  iofiuences,  which 
he  is  incapable  of  combating.  In  domestication  these  adverse  influences 
lose  much  of  their  power,  or  are  sensibly  modified  by  the  institution  of 
measures  intended  to  combat  their  effects.  Defects^  which  in  a  natural 
state  would  render  the  animal  incapable  of  living,  and  which,  if  per- 
p^tuated,  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  extinction,  of  the  race,  are,  under 
the  new  conditions,  fostered  and  extended,  and  take  the  name  of  "heredi- 
tary'* or  "transmitted"  diseases,  running  through  whole  generations,  or 
occasionally  ceasing  for  a  time  only  to  burst  out  again  with  renewed  vix)- 
lence. 

It  would  be  doubtless  a  reproach  to  our  humanity  if  the  weaker  animals 
did  not  receive  more  care  and  consideration  than  the  stronger;  but  who 
fidls.to  comprehend  that  this  course  of  procedure,  the  opposite  of  what  is 
true  in  nature,  must  ultimately  be  injurious  to  the  race,  however  conscien- 
tious we  may  be  in  adopting  it?  Singularly  enough  the  details  of  the 
natural  system  which  often  are  harsh,  even  relentlessly  cruel,  in  our  estima- 
tion, tend  to  the  universal  progress ;  while  our  efforts,  dictated  by  humane 
consideration  and  undeniably  productive  of  immediate  individual  or 
limited  good,  have  often  the  tendency  to  produce  universal  deteriora- 
tion. 

Wild  animals  will  not  be  expected  to  improve  under  the  treatment  they 
meet  with  in  domestication  at  the  commencement ;  not  until  they  have 
"become  perfectly  habituated  to  the  new  mode  of  existence  are  they  likely 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  change.  The  time  required  to  effect 
this  will  vary,  but  several  generations  must  pass  before  the  wild  original 
progressively  passes  into  the  domesticated  animal,  who  now  possesses  so 
few  of  his  native  qualities  as  to  be  incapable  of  existing  under  conditions 
which  were  formerly  essential  to  the  continuance  of  his  race. 
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During  the  transition  fix)m  the  wild  state,  and  when  the  new  variety, 
"the  domestic  animal,"  is  established,  numeioos  drcumstances  may  be 
brought  to  bear  with  important  influence  upon  the  development  Eeveitr 
ing  to  what  has  been  stated  under  ''development  in  the  natural  state,''  we 
find  the  modifying  circumstances  to  be,  selection,  the  strong  having  the 
advantage;  destructive  influences  tending  to  remove  the  weak  and  dis- 
eased; food  possessing  the  elements  of  nutrition  and  respiration  in  due 
proportion;  and  legi|imate  exercise  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  All 
these  are  in  greater  or  lees  degree  under  our  contrcd  when  animals  beoome 
subject  to  our  influence. 

Selection  we  can  arbitrarily  arrange  according  to  our  ideas  of  flUiesB 
or  our  object  in  the  production  of  new  characters ;  the  various  destructive 
influences  we  can  ameliorate,  if  not  remove ;  the  elements  of  food  we  can 
apportion  with  almost  chemical  exactness,  whether  we  desire  an  excess  of 
fi|t  or  flesh  producing  materials;  and  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
directly  or  indirectly  under  some  degree  of  control. 

Experience  and  observation  having  demonstrated  the  possession  of  a 
power  to  influence  the  animal's  qualities  and  physical  conformation,  it  be- 
comes immediately  a  matter  of  inquiry,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  proceed. 
Experiments  dictated  by  fancy  or  founded  upon  calculation  are  made, 
with  variable  results ;  new  fiwts  are  discovered,  and  a  gradual  progress  is 
made  towards  the  foundation  of  a  system.  According  to  the  object  de- 
sired will  the  aggregate  result  be  apparent;  one  aims  at  producing  bulk 
and  physical  strength,  another  speed  and  lightness;  a  third  sees  a  special 
gain  in  color,  or  some  particular  line  in  conformation. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  attempt  an  extensive  exami- 
nation of  the  subject;  nor  would  any  advantage  accrue,  as  the  animals 
with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  afford  sufficient  evidence 
for  the  support  of  our  argument:  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  existing 
breeds  to  prove  what  changes  may  be  effected  by  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances which  influence  development  It  is  not  advisable  to  indulge  in 
speculation,  but  we  presume  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Devons,  Hereforda,  Short-horns,  and  Long-horns,  did  not  exist 
as  we  know  them  now ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  varieties,  compared 
with  their  originals,  could  such  be  found,  would  present  modifications  so 
marked  as  to  lead  to  reasonable  doubts  of  their  having  descended  firom 
a  race  so  apparently  distinct 

Advancing  rapidly  to  the  practical  section  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  ad- 
vaz^tageous  to  indicate  the  position  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  establisL 

At  the  commencement  we  explained  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term 
"Early  Maturity,"  and  referred  to  general  observation  and  experioice  to 
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prove  that  in  otiltiyated  breeds  maturity  is  attained  more  rapidly  tlian  un- 
der natural  conditions.  In  considering,  in  the  next  place,  the  universal 
idea  that  what  is  rapidly  produced  is  wanting  in  durability,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  accept  the  &ct  as  established  by  general  observation,  and  ex- 
plained, on  the  principle,  that  permanent  combinations  can  only  be 
effected  under  proper  conditions,  time  being  one  of  the  essentials.  The 
differences  between  the  circumstances  of  the  natural  and  domestic  states 
were  next  4iscQS8ed,  as  affecting  the  development  of  the  tissues,  the  gen- 
eral condosion  being  deduced  that  important  modification  of  form  and 
quality  may  be  effected  by  re|(uladng  the  condition  of  the  animal's  exist- 
ence, according  to  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

It  being  conceded  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  controlling  the  animal's 
development^  and  producing  such  alterations  of  physical  form  and  quali- 
fication within  certain  limits  as  may  be  determined  upon,  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  the  power  sbould  be  exercised  with  circumspection.  How  fiir 
this  is  the  case  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Whatever  minor  objects  may  be  kept  in  view  in  cultivating  certain 
kinds  of  animals,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  paramount  one 
is  to  lose  as  litde  time  as  possible  in  fitting  the  animal  for  his  intended 
purpose.  Without  any  qualification  tiiat  statement  must  be  made;  in 
obedience  to  tiie  spirit  of  the  age,  every  thing  must  move  rapidly  to  its 
destination,  and  animals,  as  well  as  machines,  must  be  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  shortest  space  of  time;  failing  which,  in  either' 
case,  no  superiority  in  other  respects  can  save  finom  condemnation. 

Imagine  a  breed  of  sheep,  iumishing  mutton  of  a  quality  hitherto  ui^ 
known,  rich  in  nutriment  and  of  rare  flavour,  but  insipid  and  unwhol^ 
some,  until  tiie  animal  had  reached  the  age  of  4  or  6  years;  not  the  po^^ 
session  of  all  the  qualities  is  excess  that  make  the  best  varieties  valuable^ 
could  render  such  a  breed  popular,  save  with  the  wealthy  epicure.  E» 
tend  the  same  reasoning  to  horses;  establish  a  breed  possessing  every 
requisite,  opposed  by  the  single  objection  that  tiie  animal  must  be  6  years 
old  before  he  could  be  used,  and  the  extinction  of  the  race  would  be 
certain.  Further  illustration  can  not  be  necessary  to  prove  what  hardly 
any  one  can  doubt,  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  the  present 
day  is  to  force  animals  by  every  available  means  to  a  premature  adultism; 
and  to  call  into  active  exercise  the  powers  which  are  yet  imperfect,  for  the 
reason  that  one  important  condition,  tike,  is  wanting.  Upon  different 
animals  this  forcing  system  will  produce  results  varying,  in  some  degree, 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  each ;  there  are,  however,  certain  inevii* 
able  consequences  which  affect  all  in  a  nearly  equal  degree.  These  may 
be  termed  the  general  results,  while  the  others  having  reference  to  each 
breed  may  be  distinguished  as  the  particular  lesulta.    ^^.^.^^^  ^^ Google 
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GUnCRAL  BBStJLTB  OP  THB  FOBOIKG  SYBTSX. 

Early  maturity,  if  legitimately  attained,  is  doubtless  a  desideratum;  but 
in  the  anxiety  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  development,  too  little  re- 
gard is  paid  to  the  possible  production  of  disease.  Animals  are  highly  fed, 
kept  in  a  warm  temperature,  deni^  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  and  yet 
no  ill  results  are  anticipated ;  and,  in  the  event  of  active  disturbance  super- 
vening, there  is  immediately  a  wondering  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  as  if 
every  circumstance  in  the  animal's  treatment  did  not  deserve  the  title. 

Taking  the  whole  system  of  management,  we  find  all  the  conditions 
tending  to  the  same  results:  the  food,  the  stationary  position,  and  the 
warm  temperature,  all  unite  to  diminish  expenditure  and  facilitate  exces- 
sive deposition.  Of  these  three,  the  food  supplied  exerts  the  most  deci- 
ded influence,  by  furnishing  an  abundant  material  for  the  support  of  the 
body.  Patty  tissue  becomes  abundant  enough  in  a  comparatively  short 
time ;  but  the  muscular  structure  does  not  experience  any  improvement, 
on  the  contrary  it  deteriorates.  This  fact  universally  admitted  is  worthy 
of  profound  consideration.  The  food  contains  more  elements  than  necea- 
Bary  for  the  development  of  muscle  (flesh)  as  well  as  of  fat;  the  various 
oil-cakes  and  all  kinds  of  grain  on  which  animals  are  fed,  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  flesh-forming  dements,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  the  elements 
which  form  fat;  so  that  if  the  two  were  equally  assimilated  and  deposited, 
the  animals  would  show  as  much  flesh  in  proportion  as  fat  Instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  fat  elements  are  invariably  assimilated  in  far  larger 
proportion  than  the  elements  of  flesh.  Not  only  so,  but  more  remarkable 
still,  the  &tty  tissues  encroach  upon  the  flesh  and  other  parts,  leading  to 
fi  &tty  condition  of  all  the  muscles,  the  fibres  of  the  hearty  the  structure  of 
the  liver,  and  nearly  every  part  of  the  body  where  the  deposition  can  pos- 
jubly  occur. 

Beasoning  upon  this  preference  for  the  one  tissue  over  the  other,  we  are 
required  to  remember  that  flesh  or  muscle  is  a  highly  organized  structure, 
possessing  vital  prc^rties;  that  all  the  movements  of  the  animal  body, 
tlie  action  of  the  heai t,  the  motions  of  the  digestive  organs  depend  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  characteristic  power  of  muscular  contraction. 

For  the  proper  development  of  this  important  and  extensively-diffosed 
structure,  not  only  is  nutriment  necessary,  but  also  bodily  exercise,  which 
improves  the  circulation,  increases  the  secretions,  and,  by  aiding  the  re- 
paoval  of  the  worn-out  tissues,  assists  the  development  of  the  new.  The 
.oonditions,  however,  which  are  essential  for  the  growth  of  muscle  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  deposit  of  fat,  which  is  not  a  highly  organized 
tissae,  which  has  no  vital  functions,  but  is  ^  chemical  substance  simply 
deposited  in  a  membrane  of  most  simple  construction.  r^  i 
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Fat  plays  a  yery  important  part  in  the  system;  but  its  offices  are  solelj 
chemical  or  mechanical.  It  forms  in  many  parts  soft  cushions,  it  regulates 
the  temperature  of  the  body  by  offering  the  esoapeof  heat,  and  its  most 
impcKtant  duty  is  to  furnish  elements  for  the  support  of  respiration ;  ele- 
ments which  may  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  arterial  bloody  and  by  the. 
results  of  the  combination  contribute  lai^y  to  the  heat  of  the  body  • 

The  destruction  of  fatfy  elements  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  excretion;  ccmsequenily  exeras^ 
is  opposed  to  the  aocumulati<»i  of  &t,  and  rest  &yor8  it  An  animal  ait 
rest  does  not  inhale  any  large  amoxmt  of  atmospheric  air;  his  circulation 
is  slower  thto  it  would  be  during  exertion ;  excretion  is  diminished^  there- 
fore there  is  but  little  destruction  of  fatty  el^nents.  If  under  these  ^r- 
cumstances  an  abundance  of  those  elements  is  giren  in  the  food,  a  large 
amount  is  stored  up  in  the  system,  in  various  parts  even  to  the  exclusion 
of  muscle  or  flesh,  which  cannot  be  developed  although  its  elements  are 
largely  consumed ;  because  there  is  an  absence  of  those  healthy  conditions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  excretions,  which  are  indiBqpensable  for  the 
elaboration  of  so  vital  a  structure. 

An  objection  may  possibly  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  word  disease  as 
iq[>plied  to  mere  excess  of  healthy  tissue.  It  may  be  urged  with  apparent 
justice,  that  a  certdn  proportion  of  &t  is  necessary  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  health,  and  that  therefore  there  can  be  no  very  serious  evil  in  an 
excess  of  what  is  harmless  or  even  desirable.  We  have  no  desire  to 
escape  this  position  by  advancing  the  language  of  the  schools  upon  the 
subject  of  disease ;  but  accepting  the  popular  idea  of  the  matter,  let  us 
suggest  in  reply  that  a  small  quantity  only  of  &t  is  necessary,  that  its  ex- 
cess increases  the  size  of  the  body  without  any  advantage  being  gained ; 
that  when  it  usurps  the  place  of  other  tissues  it  interferes  with  the  func- 
tions of  those  parts;  that  a  heart  in  such  case  can  not  properly  distribute 
the  blood ;  a  liver  so  affected  cannot  secrete  healthy  bile ;  and  that  if  these 
functions  are  imperfectly  performed,  the  system  must  suffer  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  derangement 

In  reply  to  the  general  objection  that  the  material  whose  excess  is  char- 
acterized as  disease  is  itself  a  healthy  tissue,  it  may  be  observed  that  no 
structure  is  more  healthy  or  ot  more  importance  to  the  animal  than  bone, 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dire  than  its  deposit  in  the  brain 
or  the  heart,  or  more  serious  than  its  encroachment  upon  other  parts ;  a 
structure,  however  necessary  in  due  proportion  and  in  proper  place,  is 
even  on  this  principle  injurious  in  excess,  or  when  out  of  its  proper  situsr 
tion« 

Nitrogen  or  flesh-forming  elements  being  present  in  considerable  quan- 
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tity  in  most  kinds  of  food  used  for  &tting  animak,  it  10  neeetsaiy  to  ac- 
count for  their  consomption  in  the  animal  economy.  The  fleah  being 
rather  lessened  than  increased,  it  follows  that  the  nntritlTe  elements  are 
not  proper! J  appropriated :  the  question  then  arises— What  becomes  of 
them  7  Many  substances  that  would  be  injurious,  or  at  best  useless  in  the 
system,  escape  digestion  by  reason  of  their  insolubility  and  are  expelled  as 
ezcrementitious;  not  so,  however,  can  we  get  rid  of  all  the  nutritiye  ele- 
ments of  food  which  are  digestible,  and  although  when  giren  in  excess  a 
large  proportion  may  pass  unassimilated,  a  larger  portion  is  digested  and 
taken  into  the  ciiculation. 

Without  assuming  any  power  of  tracmg  the  nitrogenized  elements 
through  the  digestiye  process^  we  may  form  a  very  natund  conjecture  as 
to  their  destination  from  one  fiict^  viz.,  that  in  UX  animals  there  is  always 
a  large  increase  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  Whatever  may  be  the  aotusl 
relations  of  this  material  to  the  nutritive  ftmctiou,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
now  to  decide ;  but  its  chemical  relation  to  the  nitrogenized  elements  of 
fi3od  lends  a  sanction  to  the  idea  that  it  is  derived  from  them. 

An  animal  in  perfect  health,  undergoing  r^ular  and  proper  exercise, 
and  receiving  a  due  quantity  of  food  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  syst^n, 
has  no  more  than  1  or  2  parts  of  fibrin  in  1000  parts  of  blood;  but  lessen 
the  activity  of  the  muscular  system,  or  impair  the  nutritive  function,  and 
the  proportion  is  immediately  increased.  Give  an  excess  of  food,  and  at 
the  same  time  diminish  the  wants  of  the  system  by  so  arranging  the  ani- 
mal's position  that  there  shall  be  the  least  expenditure ;  and  the  fibrin  will 
rise  to  6  or  7  parts  in  1000.  An  inflammatory  attack  leads  to  the  same 
result  by  its  interference  with  the  nutrition,  and  curiously  in  extreme  de- 
bility the  same  excess  is  noticed,  the  animal  in  such  case  literally  feeding 
on  its  own  tissues ;  thus  in  each  instance  the  immediate  result  of  non-de- 
position of  flesh  or  muscle  is  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

The  state  of  comparative  inactivity  in  which  the  animal  is  kept  is  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  debility.  Important  fanctioDS,  as  circulation, 
respiration,  and  excretion,  are  sluggishly  performed :  the  various  organs, 
receiving  therefore  an  insufficient  supply,  lose  their  tone,  and  in  course  of 
time  decrease.  The  diminution  of  a  structure  from  disease  is  a  hd 
fEimiliar  to  most  people ;  even  an  injury,  which  necessitates  the  inaction  of 
an  arm  or  a  leg  for  a  few  weeks,  will  be  attended  with  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  of  bulk.  Alterations  so  apparent  in  the  short  space  of  a  week  or 
two  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  rest  continued  for  months, 
and  prevent  our  being  much  surprised  at  the  statement,  that  parts  when 
entirely  thrown  out  of  use  in  process  of  time  disappear. 

Thus  the  animal  is  not  only  receiving  an  injurious  excess  of  food,  but 
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he  18  also  placed  in  a  position  least  likely  to  &yor  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  system.  The  mnscnlar  stracttures  suffer  most;  but  the  respiratoiy, 
dicolatory,  and  secretiDg  organs  also  experience  considerable  injory ;  the 
inaction  is  only  oomparatiye^  as  all  these  parts  continue  to  perform  certain 
offices ;  but  healthy  activity  is  impossible  under  the  drcumstanoes  of  the 
animal's  position. 

The  general  results  of  the  forcmg  system  may  be  summed  up  in  few 
words: — 

By  excessive  feeding  &t  accumulates  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  inte- 
zior  of  the  body,  encroaching  upon  more  important  tissues.  The  blood  at 
tiie  same  time  becomes  charged  with  the  fibrinous  element 

Inactivity  tends  to  the  diminuti6n  of  muscle,  and  impaiis'the  functions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  excretion,  upon  which  depend  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  removal  of  effete  products,  and  the  proper  action  of 
the  various  vital  functions. 

Tissues  are  rapidly  deposited,  and  are  by  consequence  deficient  in 
stability. 

The  animal  prematurely  attains  his  full  growth,  and  as  far  as  appearance 
is  concerned,  his  perfect  development 

PABTICCTLAB  BESULTS  OF  THE  FORCmG  SYSTEM:. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  desire  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
animal  and  increase  the  bulk  of  the  body  by  tiie  deposit  of  fat  would  be 
limited  to  the  breeds  that  are  enployed  for  human  food.  Not  so,  how- 
ever,  in  fact :  the  same  anxiety  to  economise  time  affects  treatment  of  the 
horse,  as  well  as  that  to  which  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig  are  subjected.  The 
horse-breeder  finds  it  as  little  to  his  advantage  to  keep  his  colts  in  a 
natural  state  until  they  gradually  attain  the  adult  period  before  he  sends 
them  to  the  market^  as  the  breeder  of  other  stock  does.  Society  demands 
young,  sleek,  and  well-fed  animals  to  draw  its  carriages  and  curvet  in  its 
parks ;  it  also  affects  young  animals  and  despises  the  older  and  more  mas> 
oular  subjects,  whose  anatomy  is  too  apparent  to  gratify  its  taste.  Society's 
demand  is  met  by  the  producer  to  the  very  letter :  the  fairs  are  thronged 
with  horses  in  every  stage  of  adolescence  and  obesity. 

Upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  seem  very  meritorious  to 
be  able  to  bring  two  and  three  years  old  horses  into  the  market,  present- 
ing all  the  matured  characters  of  the  adult;  but  looking  uppn  it  in  the 
light  of  experience,  what  are  the  real  advantages?  The  horse  is  x^ady 
for  use  two  years  before  he  might  be  expected ;  granted  this  to  be  trucw 
the  advantage  is  merely  a  pecuniary  one  on  the  side  of  the  dealer ;  can  it. 
be  said  that  the  animal's  tissues  are  in  a  better  condition  for  work  at  this 
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early  period?  Are  the  two  years  added  in  reality  to  his  working  life^  or 
is  any  thing  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  system  beyond  the  fact  that  time 
is  saved  at  the  commencement^  and  thos  ike  markets  are  supplied  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  tolerably  good  animals,  who,  if  kept  back  for  two  years, 
would  leave  a  considerable  hiatus  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  purchaser? 
OiviDg  full  weight  to  this  very  meagre  defensey  we  can  only  conclude  that 
something  must  be  radically  wrong  with  our  system  of  breeding  and  rear- 
ing horses  to  necessitate  the  premature  employment  of  them  to  meet  the 
demand,  which  can  not  be  supplied  in  a  more  legitimate  manner. 

It  is  not  sought  to  underrate  the  disadvantages  to  the  breeder,  that  a 
longer  keeping  of  the  animal  would  occasion ;  such  as  the  risk  of  illness^ 
injury,  or  death,  added  to  the  inevitable  expenses  of  main^Dance.  This 
difficulty,  however,  is  only  accidental :  it  would  seriously  affect  an  indi- 
vidual, but,  were  it  the  custom  not  to  work  horses  before  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years,  the  extra  expense  incurred  would  naturally  be  met  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  price. 

Of  the  disadvantages  of  the  forcing  system  in  relation  to  horses  we  have 
constant  and  ample  proof.  Let  any  candid  inquirer  ask  himself  to  what 
the  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  amount  On  the  turf,  in  the  field,  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  stable,  the  object  seems  to  be  to  discover  how  much  strain 
upon  his  organism  a  young  animal  can  bear.  Will  any  one  seriously  hold 
the  belief  that  early  and  severe  training  on  one  side^  excessive  stimulating 
food  on  the  other,  and  lastly,  work  often  beyond  an  animal's  powers,  are 
under  any  circumstance  calculated  to  improve  the  qualities  of  the  individ* 
ual  or  the  race  ?  The  solution  of  the  question  is  given  by  our  daily  ob» 
servation  of  the  liability  of  these  young  animals  to  disease,  and  their  rapid 
prostration  under  its  influence ;  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  lameness 
from  derangements  of  feet  and  joints;  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sys* 
tem  succumbs  to  the  effects  of  work ;  and  of  the  mortality  attendant  upoii 
maladies  which  in  older  animals  are  combated  without  difficulty*  Latterly 
it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  debility  supervenes  upon  an  attack  of  a 
comparatively  simple  affection.  We  should  cease  to  find  it  curious  that 
such  is  the  case  did  we  remember  that  the  majority  of  young  and  fill 
bones,  probably  all  of  them,  are  suffering  from  £fttty  disease  of  the  hearty 
liver,  and  other  organs.    ^ 

In  the  event  of  the  animal  escaping  the  first  difficulties  of  his  entry  into 
active  life,  these  diseased  parts,  under  the  effects  of  exercise  and  moderate 
feeding,  are  ultimately  restored  to  a  tolerable  healthy  state  in  most  in* 
stances ;  but  should  he  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  attacked  by  any  in* 
fiammatory  or  congestive  disease  at  the  commencement,  or  be  subjected 
suddenly  to  active  exertion,  the  chance  of  his  recovery  from  the  proatra* 
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tion  whicli  results  are  indefinltelj  diminished  bj  the  state  of  the  most  vi- 
tal organs  in  his  body. 

Without  advancing  a  step  farther  in  the  inquiry,  or  entering  upon  de- 
tails which  to  the  amateur  ^ould  be  tedious,  enough  has  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  one  particular  result  of  the  ''forcing  system"  is  to  diminish  the 
stamina  of  the  most  valuable  of  domestic  animals,  to  abridge  the  period 
of  his  active  usefulness  by  prematurely  exhausting  his  powers  in  his  youth, 
and  to  induce  such  a  state  of  organic  disease,  that  the  resistant  power  of 
the  system  is  lessened  and  the  mortality  largely  increased.  To  compen- 
sate for  the  actual  loss  sustained,  we  can  only  discover  that  animals,  by  ac- 
quiring a  precocity  of  development,  become  saleable  at  an  early  age,  and 
^  80  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  is  avoided,  while  the  risk  involved  in  keep- 
ing them  for  the  period  requisite  for  them  to  attaia  maturity  is  removed 
from  the  breeder  to  the  purchaser. 

PARTICULAR  EFFECTS  OP  THE  FORCINQ  SYSTEM  UPON  CATTLE  AND 

OTHER  STOCK. 

One  very  important  and  fundamental  difference  between  horses  and  cat- 
tle lies  in  the  fact  of  the  latter  being  cultivated  for  human  food  in  Bome 
form,  while  the  formei  are  only  valuable  according  to  the  extent  and  du- 
ration of  their  physical  powers.  This  distinction  at  once  establishes  two 
perfectly  separate  principles  of  action  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
horse  for  his  mechanical  qualities,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  other 
stock  for  the  support  of  the  people.  Incidentally,  cattle  of  all  kinds  are 
valuable  in  other  respects ;  but  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  essential  ob- 
ject of  their  cultivation  is  the  one  we  have  advanced. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  apparent  defense  of  the  forcing  system  is 
at  once  established.  As  the  object  is  to  supply  meat  for  the  people,  the 
more  rapidly  it  can  be  produced  the  better.  Admitting  the  general  truth 
of  this  proposition,  it  is  nevertheless  unfortunately  requisite  to  insist  upon 
certain  qualifications,  the  main  being  that  the  amount  of  nutriment  is  of 
higher  importance  than  the  quantity  of  material  that  may  be  classified  as 
food ;  hence,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  meat  thus  rapidly  produced 
is  equal  in  alimentary  quality  to  the  flesh  of  the  mature  animal,  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumer  is  only  imaginary.  Primarily,  then,  the  point  to 
be  decided  is,  does  the  meat  of  the  young  animal,  rapidly  forced  to  full 
growth  as  it  may  be,  possess  the  nutrient  quality  of  that  of  the  naturally 
matured  animal  some  years  older  ?  If  the  previous  reasoning  is  not  alto- 
gether false,  the  question  is  at  once  answered  in  the  negative.  On  the 
general  principle  first  laid  down,  that  whatever  is  rapidly  produced  is  of 
necessity  imperfect  in  some  of  its  parts  or  properties,  the  notion  is  incon- 
27— B.  ^  T 
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Bifltent;  and  on  the  farther  ground  of  the  preponderance  of  the  &tij  tis- 
sue over  the  nutritiouB,  it  cannot  be  maintained.  By  the  common  sense 
of  the  practical  observer,  as  by  the  indactiye  reasoning  of  the  scienlafic 
man,  the  same  reply  would  be  given.  AnAjrsis  and  direct  experiment 
upon  the  feeding  properties  of  the  two  kinds  of  meat  would  alone  estab* 
lish  the  position  beyond  cavil ;  but  there  would  be  a  savor  of  the  ridicu- 
lous in  the  idea  of  a  man  gravely  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  which  animal  would  furnish  the  largest  amount  of  available  nu- 
triment— ^a  sheep  of  one  yeai  that  had  been  forced  by  artificial  treatment 
to  his  full  growth,  or  one  that  had  been  left  to  acquire  maturity  upon  a 
good  pasture  during  the  space  of  four  or  five  years. 

Animal  food  is  a  necessary  of  life,  according  at  least  to  the  prevailing 
belief;  and  it  may  be  urged  with  some  force  that  the  supply  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  demand.  The  answer  to  this  is  easy.  Weie  animals 
bred  and  treated  with  more  regard  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the  various 
organs,  their  liability  to  disease  would  be  materially  diminished  and  their 
power  to  resist  it  augmented,  and  the  extraordinary  losses  which  are  sus- 
tained every  year  in  our  country  would  no  longer  be  a  reflection  upon  our 
agriculture.  The  readiness  with  which  animals  yield  to  the  iuflaence  of 
epizootic  maladies  has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark,  and  we  do  not  un- 
derrate the  virulence  of  the  disease  nor  the  importance  of  any  means 
which  shall  tend  to  prevent  its  importation,  when  we  insist  that  a  great 
part  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  the  prediq>o6ition  of  the  animal's  system, 
permanently  established  by  our  methods  of  breeding  and  management 

'  It  is  very  curious  to  the  physiologist  to  note  how  perfectly  we  have 
^eome  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  an  evil;  and  even  to  claim  it  as  an  ad- 
vantage: to  hear  the  common  talk  and  read  the  every- day  remarks,  it 
would  seem  as  if  **  fat"  were  the  really  essential  element  of  our  fooi 
^^Lean  meat"  sounds  unpleasantly  enough  in  the  ears  of  the  epicure,  sug- 
gestive as  it  is  of  deficiency  of  food  or  disease.  A  fine  fat  beast)  on  the 
other  hand,  establishes  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  healthy  condition  d 
the  animaL  Food  is  estimated  according  to  its  power  of  £ftttening  with 
rapidity,  and  breeds  become  famous  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  they  take 
to  develop  fatty  tissue. 

To  attempt*  to  combat  the  general  idea  upon  this  subject  would  be  futile, 
the  more  so  as  it  is  essentially  founded  in  truth.  Leanness  is  typical  of 
diseases  and  wretchedness,  as  its  opposite  is  of  health  and  prosperity.  It 
is  not  expected  of  the  people  that  they  should  discriminate  analyticallj; 
but  the  practical  man,  who  does  not  desire  to  misrepresent  the  principles 
advocated,  will  understand  the  difference  between  the  meager  subject 
whose  condition  is  radically  bad,  and  the  well-developed  animal  whose 
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mnscolar  system  is  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  development  and  health, 
and  whose  fatty  tissues  are  subordinate  but  in  due  proportion  to  the  other 
structures  of  his  body.  Preponderance  of  &t  of  necessity  diminishes  the 
amount  of  human  food,  not  merely  because  the  material  is  non-nutritiye 
and  incapable  of  repairing  the  tissues,  but  for  the  still  more  obvious  rea- 
son that  the  major  part  of  it  is  not  consumed  at  all,  as  the  process  of  cook- 
ing causes  a  large  proportion  to  melt  and  run  off  comparatively  as  n^aste. 

Again,  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  producer,  who  find- 
ing a  certain  and  easy  method  of  increasing  almost  at  will  the  bulk  of  the 
animals  required  for  consumption,  very  naturally  avails  himself  of  the 
materials  which  promise  such  desirable  results;  enabling  him  to  prepare 
his  stock  for  market  with  convenient  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  the  public  demand  for  fiEtt  meat^  which  the  public  will  not  eat,  but 
feels  constrained  to  ask  for  as  the  only  guarantee  that  the  aninud  was 
healthy  and  well  fed. 

Hence  the  forcing  system  leads  to  development  of  two  palpable  evils  in 
regard  to  the  animals  which  fiimish  meat  for  our  consumption ;  it  pro- 
duces flesh  or  muscle  deficient  in  nutritive  quality,  and  furnishes  in  addi- 
tion a  large  proportion  of  material,  which  is  almost  valueless  as  food,  and 
is  really  not  consumed  excepting  in  very  small  quantities.  Besides  these 
disadvantages  attending  the  present  system  of  feeding  and  management, 
there  are  others  even  more  serious ;  viz.,  the  interference  with  the  ani- 
mal's health.  This  point  has  been  considered  in  the  general  result;  the 
particular  consequences,  however,  are  very  apparent  as  affecting  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  as  the  condition  induced  which  in  the  horse  is  remediable 
by  exercise  and  proper  dieting,  in  the  other  animals  is  fostered  designedly 
until  the  beasts  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  Further,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  want  of  exercise  is  felt  in  a  particular  degree  by  the  organs 
of  the  respiratory  system,  occasioning  loss  of  tone  in  these  parts  and  ren- 
dering them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  diseases  of  the  congestive  order. 

From  the  individual  the  consequences  are  extended  to  the  breed.  The 
property  of  acquiring  early  maturity  is  transmitted  as  other  qualities  are, 
and  in  the  endeavor  to  perpetuate  peculiar  capabilities  and  characteristics 
of  form  necessary  to  preserve  the  race,  Ihe  temptation  to  breed  from  ani- 
mals of  the  same  family  is  very  strong;  in  fact  these  artificial  qualities 
can  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  point  by  no  other  means.  Gradually  un- 
der such  a  course  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  animal  body  are  lost, 
and  in  their  stead  are  developed  others  which  are  juicompatible  with  abso- 
lute health ;  to  wit,  muscle  wanting  in  firmness,  excess  of  fatty  tissue,  de- 
fective secretion,  loss  of  tone  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs, 
fatty  disease  ot  liver  and  hearty  predisposition  to  disease^  and  want  of 
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power  to  resist  its  effects.  On  the  other  side,  he  may  place  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  bulk  of  the  animals,  aiding  to  keep  the  supply  of  meat  at  a 
cerlain  average ;  and  compensating  to  some  extent  for  the  enormous  yearly 
losses  resulting  from  disease^  acting  upon  animals  eminently  predisposed 
to  its  attacks. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  speak  of  the  great  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  various  cultivated  breeds,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
we  can  at  once  accept  the  idea  that  all  the  work  has  been  in  vain,  and  that 
in  our  endeavor  to  advance,  we  have  only  succeeded  in  retrograding ;  in- 
deed, it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  admission  will  be  made  by  any  who  are 
personally  concerned.  Opinions  differ  widely  upon  all  subjects,  and 
whether  an  object  be  legitimate  or  not  it  will  find  defenders.  If  by  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  we  mean  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  animal,  the  early  development  of  fat  and  the  attainment  to 
premature  maturity  at  the  expense  of  the  perfection  of  the  organism,  then 
the  system  has  succeeded.  But  to  say  that  our  efforts  have  tended  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  animals,  to  diminish  the  liability  to  disease,  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  supply  of  nutritious  food  for  the  people,  is  to  make  an  asser^ 
tion  which  is  opposed  to  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject 

Practically,  what  is  to  be  deduced  from  all  that  has  been  advanced — as- 
suming it  to  be  true  ?  It  is  not  with  any  idea  of  altering  the  present  sys- 
tem that  we  have  discussed  the  question :  the  motives  for  continuing  the 
same  course  are  too  urgent  in  our  commercial  age  to  be  easily  set  aside. 
On  what  plea  will  the  breeder  retain  his  sheep  until  they  are  four  years 
old,  when  he  can  dispose  of  them  at  nearly  the  same  price  to  the  butcher 
soon  after  one  year  ?  That  the  &ur-year-old  mutton  is  better  for  the  peo- 
ple might  weigh  with  him  as  a  philanthropist,  but  would  offer  meager 
consolation  for  the  pecuniary  disadvantage  he  would  sustain.  Under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  the  value  of  the  fleece  may  constitute  a  reason 
for  keeping  certain  animals  for  an  extra  season  or  two ;  but  speaking  as 
we  are  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  animals  for  meat,  there  are  liter- 
ally no  practical  reasons  likely  to  induce  the  breeder  and  feeder  to  keep 
them  beyond  the  time  absolutely  necessary  to  force  them  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  will  be  considered  fit  for  the  butcher. 

At  last,  therefore,  we  can  only  deplore  the  state  of  affairs  without  even 
indulging  the  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better.  In  spite  of  everything  that 
can  be  urged,  cattle  tvill  be  overfed  and  disease  wiU  be  induced.  Horses 
will  be  brought  early  to  the  markets  in  a  state  of  plethora,  and  the  result 
will  continue  to  be  premature  decay. 

But  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  even  the  worst:  at  least  it  is 
preferable  to  acting  under  an  universal  delusion.    We  are  ready  to  admit 
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that  remarkable  results  have  followed  the  efforts  to  improve  the  breeds  of 
stock,  results  not  satisfactory  in  the  main,  but  not  the  less  decided.  We 
accept  the  proo&  of  what  can  be  achieved  bj  systematic  attention  to  a 
definite  object ;  but  we  do  not  the  leas  contend  that  the  system  has  been 
carried  too  far.  The  principle  has  been  all  along  that  of  the  railroad ; 
the  straggle  to  drive  onward  rapidly  at  all  risks,  even  without  considering 
them.  The  cry  has  been  for  the  animal  that  will  be  the  first  ready  for  the 
carriage,  the  saddle,  the  dairy,  or  the  butcher,  and  so'far  the  demand  has 
been  answered ;  at  what  cost  we  have  endeavored  to  show.  Whatever 
respect  may  be  accorded  to  our  suggestions,  we  may  at  least  ask  that  the 
'*  forcing  system"  shall  no  longer  exist  under  a  false  designation,  that  men 
shall  not  in  future  speak  of  the  artificial  induction  of  disease,  of  prema- 
ture development,  and  of  systematic  degeneration,  under  the  imposing 
terms— CULTIVATION  and  improvement. 

New  CavmdUh  Streett  Portland  Flace. 
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WHAT  PLANTS  FEED  ON,  AND  MINERALS  IN  THE 
ASHES  OF  PLANTS. 


If  we  oarefollj  review  the.  oonrae  of  development  of  the  doctrines  oon- 
oerning  the  nntritions  materials  which  plants  draw  from  the  water  and 
earth,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inorganic  constitnents  which  plants  appro- 
priate, were  at  first  considered  merely  accidental,  and  long  afterwards  it 
was  substantiated  that  plants  sdeet  these  constituents  which  may  thus  be 
considered  as  nutritious  elements.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  quite 
undetermined  substance,  humnsj  was  the  true  nutriment  in  the  soil,  and 
when  the  astonishing  influence  of  marl  was  seen,  it  was  thought  that  this 
material  only  made  the  insoluble  humus  soluble,  and  thus  brought  it  into 
a  condition  in  which  it  could  be  appropriated  by  the  plants. 

A  great  step  of  progress  was  made  when  it  was  ascertained  that  culti- 
vated as  well  as  wild  plants  select  the  necessary  materials  for  their  de- 
velopment and  reject  what  is  indifferent  or  injurious  to  them.  This  is 
rendered  plain  by  an  examination,  easily  made,  of  the  roots  of  plants 
growing  in  sand  marl.  These  roots  are  seen  to  surround  themselves 
gradually  by  a  layer  of  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has  been 
dissolved  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  imbibed  by  the 
roots ;  but  which  could  only  be  retained  in  very  small  quantities,  if  at  all^ 
by  them,  as  it  would  only  be  useful  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  if  so  at  all, 
in  very  small  quantity.  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  roots  which  penetrate  deeply  into  ferruginous  sand,  which  cover  them- 
selves with  a  casing,  not  of  lime,  but  of  oxyd  of  iron,  in  combination 
with  water,  which  spreads  itself  gradually  until  the  roots  can  no  longer 
absorb  water  and  with  it  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  then  die.  In  this 
case  the  iron  has  also  been  dissolved  in  the  water,  but  not  probably  as  an 
oxyd,  but  as  a  carbonate,  and  of  which  a  greater  or  less  portion  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  plants.  We  find  traces  of  iron  in  all  plants,  and  the 
superfluity  has  been  rejected,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  lime.  We  now 
know  by  direct  examination  that  water  containing  carbonic  acid  is  the 
chief  solvent  of  plant-nourishing  materials  found  in  the  earth,  because 
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very  few  of  suoh  materials  are  soluble  in  pure  water.  From  experiments 
of  Boussingault  and  Levy,  we  learn  that  in  cultiyated  grounds  Uie  masses 
of  oarboniferous  materials  are  brought  in  oontact  with  and  subjected  to 
the  influeDoe  of  the  air,  and  are  thus  slowly  conyerted  into  carbonic  acid, 
which  in  its  own  character,  and  also  as  a  solvent  of  minerals  needed  by 
the  plant  for  its  development,  affords  an  abundance  of  nutrition  to  the 
plants.  A  soil,  therefore,  which  contains  much  carboniferous,  organic 
matter,  and  which  naturally  is  porous,  or  has  been  made  so  by  art,  or,  as 
commonly  said,  is  mellow,  always  presents  the  necessary  condition  of  fruit- 
fulness.  This  porous  condition  of  the  soil  permits  the  entrance  of  much 
atmospheric  air  into  its  interstices,  which  thus  becomes  a  rich  source  for 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  also  a  powerful  means  of  bringing 
the  inoi^anic  materials  needed  by  the  plant  for  its  development  into  con- 
tact with  it 

The  question  which  chemists  who  have  engaged  particularly  in  investi- 
gations in  reference  to  the  nourishment  of  plants  by  the  soil  have  endeav- 
ored to  answer  may  be  raised  here:  **  What  maUers  in  the  soU  and  water 
do  plants  require  for  Iheir  perfect  and  thorovgh  development  F^ 

The  most  important  plant-nourishing  materials  are: — SHicume  earthy 
particularly  for  all  the  graminaceal ;  phoephoric  acidj  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  seemingly  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  most  important  part  of  the  plant;  sulphuric  aeid^  which 
appears  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  of  our  cultivated  plants,  but  which  in 
some  families  plays  a  peculiar  and  important  part ;  lime  is  a  constant  con- 
stituent in  our  cultivated  plants,  and  occurs  in  great  numbers  of  unculti- 
vated growths ;  alkali  potash^  which,  by  means  of  its  great  tendency  to 
form  (acid)  salts,  plays  an  important  part  in  many  plants  which  bear  sweet- 
sour  fruits,  as  the  vine,  is  scarcely  lacking  in  a  single  plant  Besides, 
soda^  magnesiaj  Bxid  chlorine^  are  more  or  less  distributed  through  the /vege- 
table kingdom.  I  have  here  enumerated  the  most  important  and  best 
known  iDorganic  materials,  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants ;  but  the  hope 
which  led  chemists  to  make  such  patient 'analyses,  the  hope  of  finding 
such  characteristic  compounds  as  would  lead  us  to  a  rational  and  scientific 
method  of  culture,  founded  upon  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  the  com- 
binations found  in  plants,  has  been  realized  in  only  a  very  slight  degree. 
It  is  thus  easily  explained  why  mefi,  who  at  first  seized  the  chemical  doc- 
trines of  agriculture  with  avidity,  have  discarded  the  whole  thing  because 
they  found  their  expectations  completely  disappointed. 

Some  years  since  I  published  a  treatise,  in  which  I  noticed  that  analyses 
of  soils  heretofore  miMle  had  not  been  conducted  with  the  care  and  exac- 
titude which  were  necessary,  if  a  person  wished  to  draw  conclusions  from 
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them  in  regard  to  the  nutritious  materials  appropriated  by  plants  from  the 
soil.  I  then  demonstrated  that  analyses  should  give  the  constituents  with 
an  exactness  which  reaches  to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  whole  mass 
subjected  to  analytical  examination.  The  remarks  I  intend  making 
now  are  merely  a  further  development  of  this  proposition. 

Examinations  made,  not  in  regard  to  the  particular  question  under  con- 
sideration, but  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  development  of  the  earth, 
have  demonstrated  that  metals  in  a  small  but  tolerably  constant  propor- 
tion, exist  in  those  rocky  masses  which  have  burst  forth  in  fluid  or  almost 
lava  form  from  the  unknown  depths  of  the  earth.  When  these  melted 
and  afterward  hardened  substances  were  exposed  to  the  weather,  they 
were  broken  down  into  loose  earth,  and  being  carried  away  and  deposited 
by  water,  they  formed  other  species  of  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
metals  were  carried  along  with  and  deposited  like  the  principal  substan- 
ces. Again,  our  present  earth's  surface  is  formed  of  the  products  of  the 
disintegration  of  all  the  earlier  rocks,  as  well  of  those  which  came  melted 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  as  of  those  which  were  deposited  by  water, 
in  seas  and  lakes,  and  here  too  the  metals  accompany  all  the  remaining 
substances,  and  the  soU  of  our  fields  and  gardens  contains  iron,  man- 
ganese, copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  sometimes  silver  and 
bismuth ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  other  metals,  which  I  have  not 
found  in  the  quarry  or  the  soil,  exist  and  will  be  found  when  experiments 
are  carried  on  to  answer  the  question  above  fully.  Among  the  substances 
not  reckoned  among  the  metals  and  not  heretofore  known  as  an  actual 
constituent  of  the  soil,  I  have  found  barytes. 

The  thought  that  these  materials  may  be  taken  up  by  plants  according 
to  their  peculiar  nature,  now  seemed  justified.  In  short  it  seemed  proba- 
ble that  these  metals,  which  occur  in  the  soU  in  very  small  quantity,  do^ 
nevertheless,  enter  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  into  the  composidoo 
and  aid  definitely  in  the  development  of  plants.  Early  experiments,  it  is 
true,  were  not  wanting,  but  because  they  stood  alone,  they  did  not  exert 
the  influence  they  should  have  done  upon  considerations  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  bodies  of  plants.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  iron  occurs  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants,  and  not  a  few  agricul- 
tural chemists  have  considered  iron  as  a  necessary  material  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants.  Besides,  it  has  not  dscaped  the  notice  of  analysers  that 
manganese  occurs  in  relatively  large  proportions  in  the  ashes  of  most 
plants,  and,  in  reference  to  this  metal,  a  nice  little  circle  of  characteristic 
influences  may  be  pointed  out.  The  most  of  my  readers  have  doubtless 
remarked  that  the  snail-shell,  whose  inhabitant  lives  upon  trees  and 
bushes,  has  sometimes  brown  rings  and  a  brown  lip  at  the  opening  of  the 
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shell,  and  naturalists  determine  different  species  of  helix  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  this  brown  color  in  the  lip  of  the  shell.  These  rings  and  lip 
owe  their  brown  color  to  reduced  manganese.  The  soil  gave  it  to  the 
plants  and  these  to  the  animal,  and  the  snail  is  so  closely  related  to  this 
occurrence  of  manganese  in  plants,  that  the  species  can  not  exist  without 
it  in  the  plants  upon  which  it  feeds ;  but  this  manganese  certainly  plays  a 
more  important  part  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  animal  than  merely  tiiat 
of  ornamenting  its  shell.  If  the  manganese  be  necessary  for  the  snail,  it 
would  be  very  strange  if  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  plant,  in  its  development,  from  which  plant  the  snail 
derives  its  nourishment,  and  we  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
metal  is  at  least  an  actual  and  real  constituent  of  the  plant  in  which  it  is 
found.  Next,  many  chemists,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
have  discovered  copper  in  plants,  and  others  again  have  discovered  lliis 
copper  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity  in  the  shelless  snail,  which  is  so  great 
a  pest  to  agriculturists  and  horticulturists.  The  regularity  with  which 
copper  is  found  in  our  most  cultivated  plants,  e.  g.  wheat^  and  from  which 
the  snail  which  lives  upon  them  derives  it,  induces  us  to  suppose  the 
great  probability  that  copper  is  also  a  nedessary  constituent  of  many 
plants. 

This  observation  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  copper  in  plants 
was  enigmatical  so  long  as  the  wide-spread  distribution  of  copper  in  the 
soil  was  unknown.  My  experiments,  heretofore  mentioned,  have  cleared 
up  this  difficulty,  and  they  also  induce  me  to  seek  the  metals  and  other 
materials  found  in  the  soil,  regularly,  though  in  minute  quantities,  in  the 
plants  nourished  by  the  soil  containing  them.  To  obtain  an  answer  to  this 
question  in  such  a  manner  that  not  a  doubt  would  remain,  that  man,  who 
with  his  wilfulness  and  peculiar  requirements  is  always  interfering  with 
the  quiet  developments  of  nature,  had  had  any  influence,  I  selected  for 
my  experiments  partly  our  common  forest  trees,  which  grow  without  the 
soil  having  been  modified  by  man,  and  partly  turf,  which  is  formed  of  the 
remains  of  vegetables  which  also  grew  without  man's  interference.  I  con- 
sequently examined  beech  ashes,  which,  as  is  well  known,  contain  large 
quantities  of  potash,  but  in  which  I  now  found,  as  my  attention  was 
directed  to  the  metals,  lead,  copper,  and  tin,  besides  the  far  more  abun- 
dant and  wide-spread  metals,  iron  and  manganese.  I  next  examined  the 
ashes  of  the  oak,  in  whose  ashes  the  metals  are  far  more  abundant  than  in 
the  beech,  and  found  iron,  manganese,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  prob- 
ably nickel,  and  besides,  barytes.  In  the  ashes  of  the  fir  tree  I  found  pro- 
portionally more  tin,  a  very  small  quantity  of  copper,  and  still  less  lead^ 
next  barjtes,  besides  iron  and  manganese.     I  examined  the  bircli  tree 
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alflo,  and  found,  besides  iron  and  manganese,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  a  tela- 
tivelj  large  quantity  of  barytea  In  turf  ashes  were  found  copper  and 
tin,  probably  nickel,  besides  iron  and  manganese.  To  examine  a  tree 
from  the  tropics  I  selected  the  mahogany,  which  left  an  ash  upon  being 
burned  very  rich  in  iron,  whose  quantity  of  ashes  formed  nearly  one  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  tree.  These  ashes  contain,  of  the  matters  here 
in  question,  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  copper,  a  small  quantity  of  lead, 
an  important  quantity  of  tin,  and  a  trace  of  zinc. 

From  all  these  examinations  one  is  led  to  believe  that  these  .metals,  as 
well  as  barytes,  are  necessary  constituents  of  the  plants  examined,  and  a 
person  is  induced  to  believe  them  as  indispensable  as  phosphoric  acid,  potp 
ash,  and  lime.  That  they  occur  only  in  such  small  quantities  in  plants^ 
and  yet  perform  such  an  important  part  in  their  life  and  development 
may  be  explained  by  saying  that  they  are  in  part  poisonous,  as  copper  and 
lead,  and  in  part  are  very  energetic  in  their  operations,  as  all  the  otheiSi 
including  barytes,  and  only  small  quantities  can  tiius  produce  poweifbl 


If  we  could  present  the  peculiarities  of  these  matters  in  the  economy  of 
the  plant,  and  point  out  the  difference  between  these  and  the  before 
named  substances,  which  play  a  part  in  some  plants,  and  group  them- 
selves according  to  the  different  organs  of  the  plants,  as  potash  in  the 
fruits,  phosphoric  acid  in  the  seeds,  and  silicic  add  in  the  fibres,  &c.,  we 
might  perceive  that  these  are  joined  to  particular  families  of  plants,  and 
stand  forth  as  constant  constituents  of  them.  We  have  as  yet  but  little 
experimental  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  poisonous  and 
energetically  acting  materials  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  we  are  in 
possession  of  some  observations  which  point  to  a  law  of  the  kind  I  have 
designated.  These  relations  become  evident  much  more  readily  when  we 
take  salt  water  plants  into  consideration,  than  in  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped plants,  partly  because  they  contain  much  larger  quantities  of  in- 
organic matters,  and  partly  because  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
produced  are  much  simpler,  as  they  draw  their  nutrition  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  surrounding  salt  water.  With  regard  to  these  plants,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  proper  tang  species  (kelp?)  it  is  well  known 
they  contain  a  substance  known  as  iodine,  and  which  is  found  in  such 
small  quantity  in  sea  water  that  the  most  delicate  analyses  alone  can  detect 
it,  and  that  we  do  not  use  sea  water  for  the  production  of  iodine,  in 
which  it  originally  belongs,  but  plants  which  have  already  collected  it 
Amonjg  the  tang  species  there  is  one  species,  the  hminarla^  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  production  of  this  rare  material.  The  laminaria  are 
ike  iodine  plants. 
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Another  of  oar  salt  water  plants  which  we  also  call  tang^  (tong)  although 
it  belongs  to  an  entirelj  different  species,  is  the  bendel  tang  (string  sea- 
weed), zastera  martnou  This  plant  extracts  manganese  from  sea  water  in 
which  it  oooars  in  only  sach  minnte  quantities  that  the  finest  analysis 
alone  is  able  to  detect  it^  but  the  zostera  marina  contains  it  in  such  quanti- 
ties  that  when  its  ashes  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add, 
chlorine  is  deyeloped  fireely,  just  as  it  is  developed  when  brown  stone,  the 
most  important  manganese  ore,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same  acid. 
This  manganese  must  exist  in  the  plants  in  a  soluble  combination,  because 
when  the  plant  has  been  exposed  to  the  inflaence  of  the  sun,  wind,  and 
rain,  upon  our  sand  beaches,  only  a  minute  portion  of  the  manganese  is 
found  remaining,  and  to  find  it  in  a  large  quantit|^,  fresh  and  perfectly-de* 
yeloped  plants  must  be  selected  toward  the  fiQl  of  the  year.  Zastera  ma- 
rina  is  a  manganese  planU 

Upon  the  so-called  Galmeiberg— calamine  mountain — near  Aix-la-Char 
pelle,  there  occurs  a  little  yiolet  peculiar  to  that  region.  It  has  been 
called  calamine  violet,  {viola  calaminaria).  It  contains  zinc,  and  is  so 
characteristic  for  this  ore  of  zinc,  calamine^  that  it  will  only  grow  upon  de- 
posits of  calamine,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  guide  in  the  detection  of  new 
deposits  of  this  important  zinc  ore.  When  it  is  planted  in  gardens  it 
changes  its  nature  and  appearance,  probably  because  the  soil  does  not  ooik- 
tain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  zinc  to  secure  its  development  This  violet  is 
h  zinc  plant 

Is  it  not  now  probable  that  in  time,  and  by  means  of  continued  exami- 
nations, we  shall  find  copper,  lead,  tin,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  barytes,  plants, 
nay,  that  every  metal  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  vegetable 
world,  has  nevertheless  its  particular  plant,  of  which  it  is  characteristic.  A 
French  chemist  in  the  last  century  affirmed  that  he  had  discovered  gold 
in  the  vine,  and  this  assertion  was  entirely  neglected,  as  it  was  made  at  a 
time  when  chemical  analyses  were  not  very  exact,  and  because  it  did  not 
conform  to  our  then  circle  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  it  deserves  to  be 
taken  up  anew,  and  examined  with  all  the  means  of  assistance  which  more 
modem  analyses  afford. 

So  much  at  least  is  rendered  evident  by  these  examinations,  that  metals 
have  a  part  to  perform  in  the  vegetable  world;  that  a  lack  or  excess  of 
them  in  the  soil  must  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  plants.  If  wheat  always  contains  copper,  which  seems  to 
be  evident,  from  the  analytical  examinations  made,  we  are  justified  in  ih» 
supposition,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  a  soil  which  does  not  con- 
tain copper  is  not  smted  to  the  culture  of  wheats  and  it  is  not  improbable 
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that  an  increased  quantity  of  copper  in  the  soil  will  have  a  decided  infla- 
ence  upon  this  plant's  successful  growth. 

Every  one  who  has  cultivated  plants  has,  more  or  less,  fejt  the  danger 
of  the  enemies  which  have  beset  nearly  all  our  cultivated  plants  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  form  of  a  multitude  of  small,  low  organisms, 
which  produce,  or  at  least  evidence  diseases  in  these  different  plants.     "We 
know  these  diseases  as  rust  or  smut  in  wheat,  the  potato  disease  or  rot, 
mildew  in  the  grape,  or  vine  disease,  olive  tree  disease,  and  some  years 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  have  been  attacked  by  like  plagues.     The 
causes  of  these  diseases  are  probably  of  very  different  natures,  but  most 
vegetable  physiologists  agree  that  the  fangus  or  fungoid  organisms  which 
occur  as  an  external  sign  of  disease,  can  only  obtain  their  power  over  the 
plant  when  it  has  already  become  weakly.   As  it  now  appears  settled  that 
a  small  quantity  of  the  above  mentioned  inorganic  substances  forms  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  well-being  and  development  of  plants,  the 
question,  whether  an  entire  lack,  or  a  too  small  quantity  of  these  energetic 
mineral  substances  in  the  soil  may  not  induce  the  sickliness  of  plants, 
which  sometimes  assumes  the  character  of  epidemics  among  the  human 
race,  deserves  particular  attention. 

All  agree  that  this  sickliness  of  plants  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  ex- 
cessive cultivation,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  active  interference  of  man  to  pro- 
duce a  rich  yield  of  the  given  plant.  But  in  this  expression,  "excessive 
cultivation,"  there  lies  a  great  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  changes  which 
grow  out  of  it  in  the  soil  and  the  plants.  Over  culture — excessive  culti- 
vation, may  have  the  eftoot  of  making  the  soil  too  porous,  so  that  it  may 
become  surcharged  with  organic  matters,  and  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
unhealthy  fermentation,  or  by  means  of  the  atmospheric  air  develop  too 
large  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  an  excess  of  this  may  act  injuri- 
ously upon  plants,  by  favoring  the  abstraction  from  the  soil  of  too  large 
quantities  of  inorganic  matters,  or  by  favoring  the  accumulation  in  the 
soil  of  other  inorganic  elements. 

I  will  now  propose  as  a  subject  for  more  exact  examination,  whether 
one  effect  of  excessive  cultivation  may  not  consist  in  this,  that  the  ener- 
getic mineral  substances  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  communi- 
cation, have  been  extracted  from  the  earth  in  a  relatively  too  large  quan- 
tity, so  that  the  plants  can^jiot  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  them  for  a  perfect  and 
vigorous  vegetation. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  my  experiments  that  the  rarer  metals  in 
the  ashes  of  plants,  taken  altogether,  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  iron 
from  what  they  do  in  the  soil,  there  being,  relatively,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  rarer  metals  taken  up  b^  plants  than  of  iron.    This  is  ap- 
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patent  first  with  mangaDese,  while  we  are  unable,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
onr  difierent  kinds  of  soil,  to  demonstrate,  except  with  great  difficulty,  the 
existence  of  manganese,  it  can  be  shown  in  the  ashes  of  plants  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  while  generally  very  peculiar  means  are  required  to 
demonstrate  the  other  metals  except  iron,  in  the  soil,  the  existence  of  cop- 
per, lead,  tin,  &c.,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  can  be  evidenced  by  very  simple 
chemical  operations.  Here,  then,  a  concentration,  a  collection  of  these 
rarer  matters  has  accrued,  caused,  doubtless  by  the  solubility  of  their  ores 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Let  us  consider,  now,  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  manganese  occurs  in  sea- weeds :  It  is  in  combinations  solu- 
ble in  water,  probably  with  organic  acids.  Afl  the  manganese  becomes  in- 
soluble in  water  upon  burning  the  plant  and  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable 
to  suppose  a  similar  condition  of  the  other  metals,  it  follows  again  that 
they  would  be  exposed,  upon  the  rotting  of  the  plants,  to  be  washed  away, 
and  the  soil  would  thus  lose  more  rapidly  these,  according  to  all  proba- 
bility, highly  necessary  constituents  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  A  conse- 
quence of  these  relations  is  that  the  soil  must  lose  these  materials  by 
means  of  active  cultivation,  and  our  manures  are  not  able  to  replace  them 
in  a  sufficiently  large  quantity. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  that  the  propositions  here  laid  down 
must  be  uncertain  as  yet  The  matter  is  too  new,  and  our  observations 
have  been  in  this  regard  too  limited  to  cause  us  to  stop,  satisfied  with  our 
investigations,  but  we  should  strive  for  a  far  more  extended  experience  be- 
fore we  consider  the  matter  established  and  decided ;  and  the  object  of  this 
communication  is  especially  to  direct  the  attention  to  these  substances, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  considered  as  plant-nourishing.  If  only  a 
small  part  of  what  I  have  here  expressed,  as  based  upon  my  own  and 
other  chemists'  experiments,  be  confirmed  by  future  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, an  actual  progress  in  our  theoretic  sciences  of  the  nourishment 
of  plants  will  have  been  made,  as  well  as  in  our  practical  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  calling  forth  a  strong  vegetation. 

I  will  now  close  this  series  of  remarks  with  a  definite  proposition.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  much-used,  and  according  to  my  experience,  very  useful 
means  of  preventing  smut  in  wheat,  is  to  soak  the  seed  in  a  weak  solution 
of  blue  vitriol,  {sulphate  of  copper).  If  the  remarks  I  have  before  made 
are  not  without  foundation,  then  the  copper  serve  to  supply  the  young 
plants  with  this  productive  materials  for  nourishment,  and  thereby 
protects  it  from  the  attacks  of  those  lower  organisms.  My  proposition  is 
that  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  potato ;  that  when  phtnting 
they  shall  be  carefully  soaked  or  moistened  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
blue  vitriol.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  copper  is  a  very  poisonous 
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subBtanoe,  and  too  muoli  of  it  would  kill  the  joxmg  sprouts.  I  intend  to 
dry  out  or  wilt  some  potatoes,  and  then  soak  ^em  out  in  a  solution  of  one 
part  blue  vitriol  and  a  thousand  parts  of  water. 
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CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  VARIOUS  FORAGE  PLANTS. 


The  following  pages  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  various  forage 
plants,  and,  without  further  preface,  we  commence  with  one  of  the  most ' 
important,  namely,  the  varieties  of  clover. 

CLOVER, 

The  principal  varieties  of  clover  and  their  organic  composition,  accord- 
ing  to  the  smalysis  of  the  same  will  be  found  complete  in  the  following 
table: 
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Red  Clover  Hay. 

From  Hohcnheim,  Bocond  cutting 

"    Bickendorf,  end  of  blooming 
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Way  states  the  average  amount  of  fid-forming  substances  found  in  14 
analyses  of  different  varieties,  at  0.79  pei  oent,  in  green  clover,  and  at 
8*18  pw  cent  in  clover  hay.  The  r«»ults  obtained  by  Eichhon^  Stock* 
hardt  and  Bonssingault  nearly  corroborate  this  statement  The  latter 
found  the  average  of  fat-forming  material  in  green  clover  to  be  0.9  per 
cent;  in  clover  hay,  8,2  per  cent  This  amount  of  fat-forming  substances  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  experiments  in  feeding. 

The  most  essential  points  connected  with  the  above  analyses  are  as  fol« 
Urns; 

.  L  The  great  value  of  clover,  as  a  nutrient  in  ^neral,  founded  on  its 
digestibility  and  richness  in  protein.  The  latter  makes  it  a  forage  richer 
in  protein  than  grain,  which  possesses  only  half  as  much  protein  in  one 
part  of  non-nitrogenous  nutritive  matter.  But  grain  is  a  more  concen- 
tiated  food  than  clover,  because,  in  quantities  of  equal  weight,  it  contains 
more  assimilable  nutritive  substances,  t  e.,  a  very  small  amount  of  such 
substances  as  have  no  nutritive  valine,  and  are  only  a  nutritive  ballast 
Since  the  a(mount  of  nutritive  matter  found  in  clover  by  analyses  does  not 
meet  the  theoretical  expectations,  in  its  nutritive  effects^  as  &r  as  observed, 
.  Ais  failure  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  woody  fibre  in  the  clover,  in  so 
&r  as  it,  by  incmstating  the  nutritive  substances  oontauied  in  the  cells  of 
the  plant,  makes  them  less  digestible  and  thus  partly  inefBcient  This 
view,  first  advanced  by  Wolfi^  and  then  amplified  to  the  extreme  by  the 
aaseytion  that  the  nutritive  substances  in  a  fodder  become  the  less  avail- 
able the  more  woody  fibre  is  contained  therein,  was  not  endorsed  by  some 
vegetable  physiologists  who  suggested  another  explanation.  The  latter  is 
now  confirmed ;  the  incrustation  by  the  woody  fibre  does  not  cause  the 
dight  efiect  of  clover,  for  it  has  been  shown  liiat  one-half  of  the  woody 
fibre  is  digestible ;  but  it  is  occasioned  by  those  soluble  substances  8ho?m 
by  analyses  to  have  no  nutritive  value  at  all,  because  tl^ey  are  organio 
combinations,  bearing  no  similarity  to  the  nutritive  character  of  the  pure 
p?niein  matter,  or  to,  that  of  sugar  and  starch.  Different  amounts  of  such. 
iinkno?m  extractive  substances  are  contained  in  the  forage  plants,  and, . 
acooiding  to  my  investigations  of  this  subject,  stand  in  no  proportion  .to-* 
the  amount  of  the  woody  fibre.  In  explanation  of  this  an  aiftilysis  of^a* 
sample  of  Luceme-esparzette  hay  is  here  given,  in  which  the  strictly  nutri-^. 
tive  portion  is  separated  from  the  dissolved  indifferent  substances  destitute  * 
of  nitrogen. 

PBH  ONE  HUNDRfiD  OF  HAT. 

Water , lf;2 

Pkotdii  sabfltanoes UlT 

VaI , , XT 

28-.B.  ^ 


I 

UnkBowii  oombinatioiis,  destltate  of  nitrogen* 11.6 

Woody  ilbr© Sl.l 

Aahei 4 «a 

From  the  figure  representing  the  woodj  fibte,  0.100  of  asheB  and  0.184 
of  protein  have  been  deducted  already,  wluoh  were  still  found  in  the 
oellular  matter,  aooording  to  tlie  method  adopted.  But  as  long  as  we  do 
not  know  pofiitiyely  whether  the  gastric  juice  of  the  animal  may  not  exert 
a  greater  solving  influence  upon  the  protein  than  the  6  per  cent  acids  and 
alkalies  of  the  chemist,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  supposing  that  iha 
greatly  varying  amounts  of  protein  found  in  all  analyzed  woody  fibres 
would  not  have  any  nutritive  effect^  just  because  they  are  inclosed  in  like 
woody  fibre. 

2.  A  comparison  of  these  analyses  of  green  and  dty  clover,  i.  e.,  of  clover 
mown  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  blooming,  or  toward  the  end  of 
the  blooming  season,  shows,  without  exception,  from  the  period  of  its  first 
growth  to  its  maturity,  a  constant  increase  of  dry  matter;  a  regular  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  protein  substances^  and  a  continual  increase  of  the  woodjf 
fibres.    These  facts  explain  several  practical  observations  long  since  made. 

a.  Young  clover  is  more  nutritious  than  dry  clover,  for  the  former  is 
relatively  richer  in  protein,  and  although  it  contains  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
water,  yet  the  larger  amount  of  dry  matter  in  old  clover  is  not  a  diieot 
advantage,  since  this^Ze^^  consistE^  chiefly,  of  indigestible  woody  fibre  and 
similar  indifferent  substances,  making  the  stem  of  the  plant  hard  and  less 
palatable.  100  lbs,  of  young  clover,  cut  before  blooming,  therefore  wfid, 
despite  its  large  amount  of  water,  be  as  nutritious  as  100  lbs.  of  dry  clover 
cut  at  the  end  of  blooming.  But  if  both  are  made  to  hay,  so  that  die 
amount  of  moisture  in  either  become  equal,  (16  per  cent),  then  100  Ibe. 
of  hay  of  young  clover  will  probably  be  as  nutritious*  and  worth  as  mooh 
as  120  to  160  lbs.  of  hay  of  old  clover. 

h.  An  animal  can  eat  more  yoting  clover  than  old  clover.  In  100  lbs, 
of  the  former  are  contained  20  lbs  of  dry  matter,  but  in  the  100  lbs.  of 
old  clover,  SO  lbs.  If  a  cow  cannot  consume  more  than  25  lbs.  of  dry 
matter  per  day,  in  a  ration,  perfect  in  every  respect,  she  cannot  consume 
100  lbs.  of  old  clover,  but  only  84  lbs,  (80:26— lOOtx).  But  she  will  eat 
125  lbs.  of  young  clover  (20:26— lOOrx),  before  her  stomach  is  filled.  The 
25  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the  125  lbs  of  young  clover,  possesses,  probably, 
one-half  more  nutritive  ipower  than  the  25  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the 
84  lbs.  of  old  clover.  The  cow,  therefore,  fibres  much  better  by  the 
former,  and  can  produce  more  milk  and  meat.  Even  if  she  gets  only  84 
lbs.  of  young  clover,  she  will  have  this  advantage  over  another  i3ow  that 
gets  84  lbs.  of  old.  clover,  that  she  still  has  an  appetite  for  other  fodder, 
while  the  latter  will  have  ne  desire  for  eating  straw  besides.^^  GoOqIc 
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-e.  It  10  eogtomaiy  to- ooft  doFer  when  it  bag&ui  to  bloom.  \  If  Himre 
mown  befora  blooming,  ihe  hay  would  of  oQiuae  be  of  better.  qii»Utj>  but  the 
lofiB  bk  qiuiQjbil^  ooeMoned  by  the  undeveloped  atate  of  the  clover  would 
be  too  heevy;  if  out  at  tiie  end  of  bloomings  then  the  laiger  quantily  of 
haj  wonld  be  oountert>abmoed  by  ite  infericKr  quality,  andi  besides,  jthe 
eeoond  cut  would  betoo  late  in  tlie  seaapn.  Doubtless,  it  is  better  to  out 
dover  rather  too  epon  than  too  late. 

..d  Cattle  are  sulgeot  to  gaseous  swelling  in  sprii^,  if  they  can  M  ^^ 
eelvw  with  quite  young'.dover  in  the  pasture  or  in  the  stable.    The  cause 
of  this  is  partiiy,  because.au  ezjtracnrdinaiily  large  amount  of  protein  is  con- ; 
tained  in  yoimg  plants^  P^ttiy  ^  protdin  in  young  pj^ts  is  easily  solul^ . 
andfitheiefore,  oooaai^ns  the  develoimient  of  much  gas  in  the  stomach. 

S.  Thecopnpamtive  analyses  of  mimnied  and  unmanured  clover  ahow 
that  the  quaUty  of  the  dover  crop,  like  that  of  all  other  cultivated  plants, 
depends  grnot^  on  its  cultivation  and  on  manuring.  A  field  manuied 
with  very  nitrogenous  manures  (saltpetre,  guano,  bone<lust|  ^mposti  &c)| 
will  jModuce  not  only  a  larger  quantity,  but  also  more  nutritiouB  plants 
than  any  adjoining  unmanured  field.  In  general,  plants  of  a  luxuriant 
growth  are  richer  in  protein  subetancea.  than  those  of  a  poor  and  weak 
growth.*  They  are  a  more  valuable  food,  and  also  produce  a  better  manure.  * 
Of  a  field  of  dai:k  green  and  vig(«ous  forage  plants,  the  fiumers  say  '*i^. 
has  a/i/^09iftn^  gfowth." 

It  is  not  difficult,  by  means  of  manuring  alone,  to  grow  on  one  and  the 
same  field|  dover  hay  worth  60  per  cent,  mora  than  that  grovm  on  another 
part 

A  dover  crop  treated  with  mineral  manures  (wood  aahes,,  lime,  plaster^ 
peat  ashes),  sometimes  shows  a  more  luxuriant  growth,  but  the  &rmer 
should  not  be  deceived  by  the  la^r  wdght  of  the  crop,  which  conaistSi 
aooording  to  accurate  investigations,  of  water  chiefly.  The  results  of  the 
ei9>eriments  instituted  by  fiitthausen  are  here  qooted,  via. : 

Ykld  of  red  oV)T«r. 
Per  aqiiAre  yard.  .    Air  diy  matter. ' 

Withoat  manure 450  grammea  197*8  grammea 

IfainiredwiihaAei 542       '<  188-6       " 

Mttived^ttLpUwter 800       «<  ITi'^      << 

Similar,  although  not  so  striking,  results  were  obtained  by  Heilfiegel  at 
Dahme,  and  by  HuUwa  at  Proskau. 

*  Tbii  maj  be  pjroFed  by  a  maltitade  of  analyses,  bat  one  only,  by  Stockhard,  will  be  soiH- 
de&t,  Til. : 

Feroeatafle  of  nitrogen  in  oat  plants.       DflMIt  toereaee  of  the  plants 
reriods  of  growth.  in  weight  in  96  days. 

<  ^     m        s  Per  acre. 

L   >    n.      m.  . 

Unnaanred  ,•..••.;;    0*82       0^7    .   0-6a       •.... .Slbs.     ,r^  r 

«iiaao«oasal4ietar..    1^80      rso      e-ST       ....3. "  %z§dbyGOOgle 
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To  "Whni  degree  ihe  soil  inflneneee  the  natritiye  poirer  of  feng^  planta 
may  be  learned  of  faarmen  who  haTe  moved  fipom  a  heaTj,  odd  soil  to  a 
lights  hmmiA  8oil|  or  from  a  weU^mannrdd  fana  to  one  witb  poor  M& 
They  soon  oheefre  that'  the  Ibdder  did  not  benefit  ihe<»l;tle  00  mnoh  on 
the  one  fiorm  as  on  the  other,  <ft  in  another  diilriot 

4  On  a  general  average,  100  lbs.  of  green  dover  or  Loeemoirill  gitre 
26  lbs.  of  hay;  1  lb.  of  the  latter  should  possess  the  nutritive  value  of 
4  lbs.  of  green  dover.  To  this  conduston  many  praotical  agrioulturiBtB  do 
not  accede,  because,  they  say,  gre^  dover  is,  prc^portionately,  more  nutri- 
lious  than  Afy  dover,  so  tlmt  not  more  than  8  lbs.  of  the  Ibrmer  will  be 
eqxiivalent  to  1  lb.  of  hay.  ^las  a  large  proportion  of  the  nntritive  valm 
of  dover  should  be  lest  by  the  process  of  curingi  Is  that  poariMe?  Is 
this  opinion  not  erroneous  7  No  loss  in  nutritive  substances  is  occasioned 
by  drying,  because  the  water  obly,  which  possesses  no  nutritive  value,  is 
lost,  and  the  softness  of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  ot  their  hardness  and  in- 
digestibility,  are  not  immediatdy  dependent  on  its  presenoe,  for  the  lat- 
ter qualities  dq)md  more  on  the  age  of  the  dover  and  other  conditioos  of 
its  growth. 

Tet  if  the  e:tperiences  of  these  practical  iiurmers  were  trae,  th^  could 
be  explained  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  iact  that,  generally,  an  older,  less 
nutritious  clover  is  made  into  hay,  while  the  youngest  imd  juiciest  is  chosm 
for  green  fodder,  or  that,  in  the  curing  of  the  hay,  the  dry  {dants  possess 
a  varying  smdler  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
leaves  or  by  heavy,  soaking  show^.  That  such  experience  is  moj»  than 
doubtful  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  Boussingault  has  shown  by  the 
following  experiment: 

A  heifer,  10  months  old,  was  fed,  during  ten  days^  with  as  mudi  green 
dover,  accurately  wdghed,  as  she  could  eat  When,  for  instance,  she  ate 
46  lbs.  per  day,  precisely  that  number  of  pounds  of  the  aame  dover  were 
carefully  dried  without  any  loss  of  leaves,  and  preserved  as  hay.  AAor 
ten  days  Bousongault  ceased  feeding  her  with  green  dover,  and  during 
the  following  ten  days  she  was  fed  with  hay  made  of  the  same  quaotitf 
and  quality  of  green  dover.  The  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  of 
diher  trial  was  to  show  the  difference  of  the  nutritive  power  in  green  and 
dry  fodder.  The  fdlowing  table  contains  the  results  of  the  experiment^ 
which  was  thrice  repeated  by  Boussingault : 


W^fhtorthe 
animftl  on  the 
U$4igr 


Dnrioff  10  dajB, 
fed  idth  green 
olorer,  whleh 


Weight  of  the 

ftnfiMl  Bt  " 

end  of  the 

10  di^ 


During  10  dajs, 
'  a  idfli  olov 
baj,  which 


olorer  udimil 


Weight  of  the 

nliiMil  at  the 

end  of  the 

20dajiL 


Ut  experiment 
9d  esperimenl. 
«d4t 


270klloe. 
306.  M. 
829.  " 


286*0  UlM. 
2765   « 
41A0    "    . 


26Tknos. 
SOl;    « 
89»    " 


72-4kllot. 
74-6    « 
87-7    « 


2721dD«L 
908    ** 

attJfrrLe 


m 

Aooording  to>  tU$f  A«  hay  hqd  rather  more  than  Itm  wUriiive  power  Aon  ihs 
corresponding  green  elover.  "^el  the  cUffierenoeB  in  the  live  weight  at  the 
tbree  trials  are  so  small,  that  these  TescdtB  can  haidly  be  considered  le* 
liaUe. 

5.  The  nntritiTe  power  of  the  different  Yjucieties  of  doiFer  ore  stated  . 
in  the  analytioal  tables    It  tAM^Ws,  for  iaslaiiee^  that  whito  dlotw  is  some- 
what more  nutritious  than  red  elover;  that  ibe  Scarlet  clover  is  not  as 
nutritious  as  Swedish  elover,  &a 

6.  Which  18  more  profibabU'-Ao  lA  eaUh  and  fihetp  from  in  the  ehver 
fidd^  or  to  mow  Ut  This  question  is  answered  pretty  definitely  bj  an  ex- 
periment instituted  by  Ockel  at  Fnmkenfeldt^  and  commented  on  analy- 
tically  by  Stockhardt. 

A  dover  field  of  unifiNnn  growth  was  divided  into  thiee  equal  paroels. 
Parcel  I  was  mown  six  times  between  the  29th  of  May  and  the  '24ih  of 
August,  and  every  time  manured  with  a  little  guano,  in  order  to  supplant 
the  excrements  of  animals  grasing  on  it  as  a  fertilizing  agent  for  the  dover. 
Parcel  11  was  mowh  twice— on  the  16th  of  June  dt  the  beginning  of 
blooming,  anid  likewise  on  ^e  24th  of  Ai:(gusL  Parcel  121  wsjb  mown  <te 
iheTth  of  July,  toWat^  &e  end  of  blooming,  and  tbe  second  time  on  tile 
24th  of  August  The  oxopa  and  cut&  of  said  two  parcets  Were  careful^ 
gathered,  weighed,  dried  and  analyzed,  and  the  resists  Were  as  follows  i 

Tleia  is  poandfl  per  Pnodaa  morgeii* 

«kirerlfty.    hoiek  khalter.   SubsttUM  dttti*   Woody  ffln 

tateofnttragea. 

HtaeelI(gM6ft) ;......    %^  SIS  ^,iSl  M7 

B«DMin(fietiiiotBfen»kMiM)   S^  sa  2,391  IMt 

PinelIII(eadof  btoott}....    S|76e  TSt  1|6SS  1,SM 

Thus,  grazing  a  eldver  field  would  not  be  as  profitable  by  iutym  mow- 
ing, it  If  a  sheep  eats  daily  2  lbs.  of  hi^,  then  only  20  sheep  could  have 
been  sustained  ftoia  the  29th  of  Uaj  to  the  24th  of  August,  on  pitt^ 
osl  I,  while  the  crops  from  paxeek  XI  or  til  would  have  yielded  the  same 
simount  of  food  f^r  88  sheep  fed  in  the  pen.  But  in  this  calculation  the 
cBfference  in  the  tibtritiVe  talue  of  the  hay  has  been  omitted,  it  being  Ids 
CD  paicel  ni  than  on  paioel  II,  and  considerably  less  ihah  on  paccelX 

The  nieadoiw  grass  is  %  mixture  <^  heteorogenous  plants  difforii^  hi 
.smell,  taste  and coixipdsition.    Itsnitiitive  value  is  more  or  less,  accord 
ingtui  the  one  or  tite  dtli^  meadow  phmt  is  ipredonifaiant  among  it' 
'    In  respect  to  their  quality  the  graiaes  may  be  ennmerated  in  the  fi)Sto^ 
lingdescendiA^bfenes:      / .   .'   .      ^      ;  ;\'    '   ,\         ^  ' '    .    ./„ 
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Mmdedlfmst  Ommm  JTwml 

UAnm  Ui^<miii.^,..«» • BiUanBajgrMk 

PhleaxD  pratenM « ••••• .Timolhy. 

P<M  Mum Annud  meftdow  gni^ 

Ojnotnniterlalfttiw.  •••••••• 

BronotmoAli .•»•«• 

SM^jrli0gi4MMnrt».«... «• OnlMlftglMi. 

Hofdeom  jmteDie ••••••••••• 

Alopeeoraapralenrfi 

Amnathemm  ftTenaoeiim • 

LoUottpmitte , 

YeflliM^ilvilvmU T*. 

Ayeiw  pabenena,..., •»••••..•«.• 

AQthozAQthnmodorainm.*..! ^....Sweet-wentedTernalgraflB. 

Poapntenaii* KeBtoeky  Blue  gni^ 

Holoiiiluiaiai.»»4 • 

PoAiiiTlalia ^...i 

ATeu  flayeeoomi .  • 

Biinmadia 

W^  are  indebted  to  that  celebrated  investigator,  Way,  for  the  comwmr 

tary  on  ihia  ennmeration,  who,  in  1849  and  1850|  Babjjected  these  graaacs 

.  to  an  aoonrate  chemical  analysis.    He  gathered  them  on  the  meadows  of 

GirencesteTy  while  they  were  in  full  bloom,  between  the  8th  of  May  and 

ihe  19th  of  July. 


-  • 

Wa*er. 

ProlelB. 

Fai 

NOMi- 

tntgewmi 
nntritiTe 
■attar. 

Woody 
flfaro. 

AAHL 

80.86 
60^0 
73.66 
60.iO 
61.60 
61.86 
74.62 
6t.78 
70.00 
69  J» 
69.70 
68.86 
71.43 
69.00 
76.«1 
67.21 
79.14 
67.14 
73.60 
87.68 
74.63 

2.06 
2.44 

ZM 
2.96 
8.07 
193 
406 
4.1& 
4.06 
3.70 
3.49 
4.69 
8.37 
2.96 
2.46 
4.86 
2.47 
3.41 
2.68 
&22 
2.78 

0.67 
0^2 
087 
1.04 
0.92 

^'^ 
0.47 

1.82 

0.94 

1.02 

1.02 

0.94 

0.91 

0.69 

0.80 

1.60 

0.71 

0.86 

0.9f 

0.81 

0.62 

a64 
8^9 
11.21 
18.66 
19116 
22.60 
9M 

ia64 

13.30 
12J48 
11.92 
20.06 
12<08 
12.89 
14.11 
22.86 
10.79 
14.16 
10.64 
8.88 
11.17 

1.16 

6.70 

9.37 

14.22 

18.34 

17.00 

8.46 

9.80 

10.11 

11.83 

11.94 

13.03 

10.00 

12.47 

4.82 

11.32 

6.80 

12.49 

10.11 

8.13 

8.76 

1^ 

AlopaBorm  pTtteoalB. ••..••. 

1j66 

Arrhenathenun  aTenaeemn 

Arena  flareioeiii  ^ 

138 
172 

Arana  wbeBoeaa  ••..'••.. 

101 

Briaa  media '.[l/. .'.'..'... 

4.17 

Btomai  mollia. ,,,, •••••. 

1.96 

138 

Daety  lie  fflomerata 

4.69 

Holcu  Imiatiiff  .,....c«.^»...«..«. 

1.68 
1J3 

HorAenm  pratenm. « .....»•, .,***! 

2JS4 

LoIiQBi pereane  .••»••..•«».•••«•• 

116 

Annnal  rye  graei ,..., 

LoUbm  ftaU^un 

Phlimin  prat«|it«  ,    ^ ,      ^      . .  *    ,      , 

1.99 
2.21 
126 

PoaaniHia.. 

0.60 

"  pratenae 

1.96 

«  Irivialla 

2.20 

Toug  gnaa  froai  water  Meaiow .. . 
Same,  Moond  mowing 

L28 
214 

l^aaafaUaMaTMi 

68.76 

9.86 

OJl 

1M6 

10^9 

186 

^ThMtona 
OQfdli^ioaQai 


intlMMitire 


oalalogM  9i  gtumt  wMch  rmjea  9o  mwli  In  oatritfrt,  ao- 
PoftpfateaaeerKoiitaflkj  Una  gram.  The  abore  lalli  li 

'5le 
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A  similar  but  less  thoiOQgli  invesligaticm  was  made  by  Soberen  and 
Bitihanaen.  They  also  gathered  aU  the  grasses  at  the  period  of  their 
Uoom  (1865),  and  analyzed  them  in  the  green  state. 


Boteoieal  nam«  of  QnuM  or  Flant. 

Water. 

TnUAa. 

Fat. 

Hon-ni. 
tEogenooe 
oatritiTe 

eei. 

Woody 
fliwe: 

ABbea. 

AgTAfMi  6anlDft 

71.4 

70.8 

76.9 

66.8 

78.0 

78.1 

78.6 

65.1 

74.8. 

73.5 

77.7. 

75.1 

68.9 

68.0 

78.0 

7ao 

67.0 
59US 
66.8   5 
71.7 
75.8 
684 
79.7 
75.4 
76.8 
77.7 
.75,0 
76.1 
79.8 
76.1 

• 
88- 

,&1 
^0 
8.7 
8.1 
8.6 
8.1 
&0 
0.4 
8.4  • 
8.0 
8.8 
1.8 
;   40 
8.8 
8.8 

a8 

8.8 

18 

8.6 

8.8 

8.0 

4.8 

4J 

8.4 

5.f 

6.0  « 

5.1 

18 

5.8 

0.6 

1.0 

•1.0 

0.8 

•  t>.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0:5 
0.8 
0.5 
0l4 

•  1.1 
0.8 
0.7 
0.4 
0.8 
0.5 
1.0 
0.6 
0.i 
... 
*. . 
.... 
... 

•  #• 

•  •  * 

•  •« 
... 

11.6 

12.8 

10.1 

18.1 

11.8 

10.9 

10.6 

18.6 

10.8 

9.9 

9JS 

9.5 

18.6 

15.4 

8.4 

11.6 

US 

17.8 

18.7 

12.9 

9.5 

18.6 

9.1 

IIJ 

9.7 

8.9 

9.0 

10.3 

10.7 

10.6 

11.0 
10.6 

7.0 
15.5 
llSi 
10.4 
11,7 
I6;i 
.  10.1 
18.1 

M 
10.8 
18.5 
15.6 

8.8 
12.7 
15.4 
16.3 
14.5 

9.4 
10.7 
18.8 

5.1 

7.8 

8.9 

%7 

7.8 
4.3 
6.4 

8.2 

Afira  oaeepltoia. /.••/.•.. 

2.8. 

2.0 

•*         pratmiii 

2.1 

Anthozftotlmiii  odoratan, ••«••••.. 

1.6^ 

ATeu  pnbfwoenfl ••.... 

2.8 

CnMMonii  cristatnf .'. .............. 

2.3 

Iiketylii  glomerate ., ••. 

2.4  ' 

Fattnea  pratenais 

1.7 

Voataoa  rubra  ...• •.••••••• 

.1,6  ' 

CMywria  flnUani,  .•..•.•••••.....« 

1:5 

Holeai  li^natiu. ., ••«. 

Phalarin  ^mndlnacea , 

'\l 

Poa  praienae.  ••••••  •••••••  ••••••• 

«  trivialis 

1.6 

Mtkmm  caninam 

8.1 

AwhgnRthAmm  aTflnaoflniD 

2.1 

Arena  flayeecenB 

2.9 

Bromna  mollis. 

8.7 

LoUom  itallonm 

2.8 

**     perenne 

1.6 

FUeom  pmtenee •••••••.••. 

8.0 

TrifoUam  repens , «... 

1.7 

**      filifomia 

1.4 

••       pratenee.,... ,.•. 

1.8 

▼UtoMlnm i.... 

1.0 

"erica .:::::::;::::::.;;:::: 

lA 

LathjraB  pratende 

1.S 

liolw  oemioolatea 

1.6 

M                          U 

1.7 

**     *     *  ••••••  ••••• 

Mean 

78.8 

M 

•f7 

UJ 

10.8 

Ifi  . 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grass  of  the  English  meadows  appear^  tQ 
be  somewhat  more  natritiotis  .than  that  of  t^e  Oemuai  maadow& 

The  average  analysis,  of  the  tables,  by  Way  and  Sitthansen,  represent^ 
qnite  accurately  the  oompontion  of  the  green  Jbrage  of  a  rn^idow.  For  th^ 
dry  state,  that  is,  for  meadow  hajf^  the  analysea.by  other  aothois  is  here 
presented: 


oo^ed  ftt>m  an  European  work.  lo  Kentaeky  no  graae  Is  raperlor  to  tbie  at  a  pasture  graip^ 
It  Is  Tory  mach  in  HiTor  in  sontlieni  Ohio^  tHiilst  in  nortliem  and  northeastern  Ohio  it  is  b/no 
I  a  wdoomo  Inhabitant  of  ^  pastoie-fields^—KuFrAn. 
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Hat  from  Ctrenoeitar.*.* 

"       "    Ifttckenl 

.  u         u  u 

«       "         "     fauMkiom!!!'//.!!!^! 

a       u         I.      beglniiiDgofUooiil..* 

JUl«tniatiifromMlteCea,186;5 

Hiy  *<  "         "    ...• 

AitarmftAh   «  **      18514 

Afterma|Ui  «<     Bttdigidorf..!  11) !!!!!! 

Haj  ".  Elaui •,*....•• 

Aftermath  "         "     

Swim  moaokli^  hay ^..t*. 

."  "       aflermaih.; 

."    rallevhay , 

"        "     aftermath:..... 

Hay  from  Salzmttode,  1860,..,.« 

*       "    Weendc;i?ftB. 


^ 


143 
14.2 
14.» 
16.9 
14.3 
Idwl 
134 

ie.i 

14.8 
14.6 

ia.0 

141 
143 
143 
143 
143 
15.4 


9.4 

7.4 

9ll 

10.7 

1L7 

10.7 

9.1 

10.9 

12.5 

a4 

7;2 
12.4 

9*7 
11.9 
111 
18.9 

9.2 
141 

10.4 


41.1 
86.2 
88.8 
40.1 
43.0 
49.7 
42.7 
85.7 
381 
38.1 
48.2 
440 
41.2 
40.7 
40.6 

:»s 

28.9 
83.9 


I 


29.1 
34.7 
81.8 
27.2 
240 
19.0 
27.1 
28.9 
34.7 
80.7 
244 
21.6 
27.4 
23.3 
26.9 
22.9 
89.9 
26.6 


41.0     27.fl     7.2 


5A 
7.5 
6.4 

6.0 
7.0 
7.4 
7.6 
6.3 
49 
8.3 
7.6 
80 
7.3 
9.7 
7.1 
9.4 
7.0 
9.4 


AntfMrt^. 


Way. 

RlUhaoMflu 
KnoML 
Wolff. 

Kayaer. 

u 

Eitttmiumii. 

(C 

Crosina. 
Boosalxigaalt 

StOckhardt: 


Groaven. 
Stohmann. 


Proportion  of  noiritiye  matter  —1:4. 

The  amount  of  fitty  matter  is  l>etweea  2.6 — 3.6  per  cent 

A  oompariflon  of  thejBe  aveqage  ansljpes  of  meadow  haj  with  that  of  clo- 
Ytr  hay,  exhibits  dearfy  the  greater  nixtritiye  yalae  of  the  latter,  baaed  on 
the  larger  punoant  of  protein  contained  in  it  If  both  oontained  an  eqo^ 
amount  of  indigestible  woody  4t)xe,  the  proportion  of  their  value  aa  forage 
would  be  181  to  10*4 ;  bat  aa  itii^  and  the  oloyer  hay  containing  a  aom^ 
what  larger  amount  of  natural  moiature,  it0  value  oan  at  best  be  eatimated 
to  be  but  one-sixth  greater  than  lliat  of  meadow  hay^-^ihat  is,  86  to  90  Iba.  of 
good  clover  hay  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  of  good 
tneadowhay. 

The  remarks  on  dover  hay,  in  regaid  to  the  variationa  in  the  amoml 
dP  its  nutritive  aubataacea,  according  to  ita  age,  liie  time  of  mowings 
tnanuring,  &c,  hMs  equally  good  wiOh  retpect  to  vwxdow  hay.  Yet  one  pa* 
culiar  circumstance  is  conneoted  with  the  latter,  namely,  that  if  it  is 
grazed  repeatedly,  it  doea  not,  like  the  dover,  produce  a  amaller  but  a 
larger  crop,  and  thia  of  a  better  quality,  according  to  an  analyoa  tj 
Wolff. 

As  to  whether  the  hay  of  the  first  mowing^  or  that  (^  the  second^  called  afier- 
maih^  ia  more  ntUntwue^  the  fstrmera  do  not  agree  in  their  opinions.  While 
in  aome  localities  it  is  generally  deemed  less  valuable  than  hay^  otheia 
hold  it  to  be  deddedly  more  nutritioua.    The  chemical  analyses  of  afte^ 
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maih  heTetofore  mBie^  and  espegiallj  the  following,  by  Earmiodt^  (St 
Nicholas,  1858),  aeem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  latter  class,  since 
they  have  shown  aftermath  to  contain  a  smaller  amount  of  woody  fibre, 
1>Qt  a  much  larger  amount  of  protdn  substances  and  mineral  salts.  It  is 
also  in  accordance  with  the  tenderness  of  the  stems  of  the  meadow  plants 
at  the  time  the  aftermath  is  cut-in  fidL 


i 


fc 


«  14  2d      ** 

«  "  3d      *' 

^reocli  Eaj  graaa,  lat  cutting. 

**  **  2d      **       *, 

M  «  8d      "      .! 

ItaliMi  Bi^  gnfli,  Ist  oatting.. 

^  •*  2d      "      ,. 

"  •*  JJd      "      .. 


13-6 

11-9 

IhS 

IIM 

11 

11-4 

10*2 

10-1 

104 


7  0  406 

14^0  350 
lOZ  36& 


9  2 
Ui 
12-2 

79 
140 
10-9 


41!^ 

36-6 
55-4 
490 

47-9 


31-6 

25-3 
26*€ 

2B-€ 
280 
190 
17-2 
18*8 


7*1 
13-8 
14-4 

u-a 

126 


.  Bnt  when  the  qualit^y  of  aftemMidi  is  superior  to  that  of  hay,  it  may.be 
attributed  to  the  mooe  or  less  firequeni  showers  at  the  time  when  it  is  cut^ 
K^iioh  injure  it  While  the  more  hardy  hay  cut  will  not  be  much  injured 
by  A  shower  of  rain  fBkUi^g  during  the  curing  of  it,  aftermath  may  easi^ 
be  spoiled  by  it|  partly  by  being  soakad,  partly  by  beginning  to  tnmauL 
Therefore  dry  meadows  will  produce  a  good,  but  wet  ones  genmrally  an 
in&rior  aftermath* 

That  dry,  warm  weather  is  very  desirable  for  curing  hay  and  aftermath, 
is  shown  by  the  compsratiTe  aanlyaes  of  hay  on  which  several  showers 
had  &llen,  ind  of  hay  whidh  waseuied  during  dry  weather.  Such  analy'- 
see  were  instituted  by  Isidore  Pierre,  with  good  meadbw  hay  wetted  sey- 
eral  times  with  cold  and  warm  water,  and  then  pressed. 

inieo 


leo  parte  «f 

good  h«7. 


Of  iMj  Bioisteood 
with  oold  water. 

OfhajmoiBttBst 
with  warm  water. 

19^90 

16-57 

1-76 

2-20 

M8 

4-04 

0-270 

0-270 

1-300 

1-480 

1160 

1120 

DrXfoMuee 80^10 

Protein 875 

Aihes 0-90 

PboqilMie 0*444 

Natron 1*595 

Potadi 1*258 


According  to  this,  the  amount  of  valuable  substances  which  may  be  ex- 
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tracted  by  water  is  so  large  that  the  hay  loses  one-third  of  its  original  yaloe^ 
and  probably  more,  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  after  soaking  it  contains  no 
aUodine  salte  or  phosphates,  which  act  a  reiy  important  part  in  aasimOa^ 
tion.  An  animal  cannot  live  on  sooh  hay  ezcWvely.  It  will  pzodnoe 
disease  and  general  sickness. 

We  have  also  an  analysis  by  Stockhardt,  of  a  hay  crop  raised  near  Tha* 
rand,  in  I8649  which  was  left  to  lie  on  the  meadow  IS  days,  in  alternately 
wet  and  diy  weather.  Another  sample  fh>m  the  same  meadow  was  housed 
▼e^  dry  within,  three  days.  The  following  analyses  giye  a  comparison  of 
both: 

PSBOBKTAaX  COKPOSrnOK  OF  THB  SUBfirTAKCI  OF  HA.Y  FBEB  OF  WATER. 

LoM  oompaM 

Qoodhiy.  Hay  ndiMd  upon.  perl001bB.hiy 

Frotofai  satistaiioes 7.S  .      tA  3.1  perMBi 

Sngir Ml  0.13  M       ^ 

N<m.  Nitrogenoofl  oombinatioDS 6S.8  49.7  1.8       ** 

Woodyfltoe .  811  863  0.0       « 

AAm 0.1  7J  2.0       « 

100.0  100.02  116       * 

Bitthansen  analyzed  a  sample  of  clover  hay  on  which  rain  had  also 

fdlen  several  times,  and  whidi  was  aared  by  being  dried  on  dora  zaokai 

Good  Olotwksy  Lottoaleolaftal' 

doyer  liaj*  rained  upon*  per  100 11»  liaj* 

Water 16.00  1603  ....  peroeat 

Aflhet SMM  fM  8.0        « 

WootfUlire. 2U0  87.24  0.0        « 

FMalanibeUooe.. Ii.30  15^*  IS        « 

Hydrates  of  carbon 86.12  2128  .      20.0        « 

lOOiOO  100.00  27.4        • 

Assaming  the  moat  favocable  estimalev  146  lbs.  of  the  hay  on  which 
zaan  fell,  are  worth  as  much  as  100  lbs.  wdl  cored  and  housed. 

0 

OTHER  FORAaB  PLANTS. 

There  are  many  other  forage  plants  well  worthy  of  oar  attention.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  green  rye,  Tettdies,  green  oats,  corn,  lapinesi  kale 
and  cabbage,  &o.,  which  are  used  as  subetitates  when  clover  and  grass  do 
not  suffice,  or  cannot  be  had  at  the  right  time*  Of  what  are  they  com- 
posed; what  is  their  value  as  fodder?  These  natural  questions  are  answered 
in  the  following  table : 
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8f«f|^  arrtniis  (Com  &Qunjf  or  Tarai). 
*  blo< 


oat  of  bloom  , 


"  July  5th 

PmlsrgftDaiii  Bfboldli.  2  f^i  M^ 

riADttflp  lanoeoUta  (BU6  giMi^  SngUflh  pUntain) 

28UiMay \ 

Poteriam  SaogaLnrbft  (PinneraeU)  28tfa  Mij.,. 

.  SinaplB  arvenriB  (Charlock,  Wild  Mustard) 

Bqimx  aoetoaa  (Sorrel!) 

TUatlflt,.llkK>fthkh « 

Kettlea,  « 

Holeaa  aaooharatiig ••••« 

Sofghnm  Tolgare « 

4#  U 


**       laooharataii^  •  •  • , 
Artichoke  leaf  (ripe)..... 

'BraMlcaiu^NUi 

•*     May22d.. 

Kohlrabi  leaves  .... . 

FocM»lef6  Iht... 

li.^ 

*•  opeA 

•*  cIo«d 

^  cater  leayes. 


Beradella,  20th  September 

^Tldii8ativ%llth  Joly  (retohet). 

*•         "      13th  Jane      " 
m  u  u 


Black  Tetches,  23d  Maj , 

•*         *«      .12thJaV , 

Vicia sepiom,  Jane  9th ^..tf..., 

LentHs,  eod  of  bloomiog 

FahaTiil|;aria)Hombeaii)  ..• • »•.,. 

Plsam  (FTeld  peat)  July  9th 

•*      .        "         Aaf.6th 

**       (Gkurden  peae),  end  of  bloom 

Green  Oats,  Jaly  11th 

^       **       beglnnUigtohead....^ 

••       "       Jane  16th 

••       **       inftaihead 

By^  Jane  2d ^ •,.. 

44  If  ny. ;  ^ 

.  iodlsn  CoraYn  bioom^  9}  fM  hl^^^ 
American  Indian  Com  before  bloom  71  feet  high. . 
Aostrfaa       ^       **     fast  done  UooBdagMfthlgb 

Baden  <<       '<     inbloom 

Aostrian       '^       ^     After  blooodng ....... . 

HangMEian    ^       ^  Ja^  Uth 

Indian  Com  ooba .« 


i 

m 

89.8 
78.8 
77,0 
78.8 
7S.. 

84.7 
86.6 
85.8 
75.4 
88.9 
84.0 
78.4 
77.3 
84.1 
70.0 
80.0 
87.1 
83.7 
85.0 
89.5 
87.7 
91  8 
94.5 
80.5 
88.8 
85.8 
84.0 
W.O 
82.2 
Wl 
83.7 
».« 

77*0 
87*8 
86.3 
76.1 
85.7 
84.0 
885 
86.6 
80.9 
66.6 
79.2 
85.2 
84.8 
82.1 
85.7 
76.8 
78.0 
9.2 
8.8* 


1 

0.9 
2.9 
1.5 
2.8 
5.4 

2.21 
2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

2.7 

5.3 

8.1 

2.9 

1.9 

1.7 

3.3 

S.l 

S 

2.8 

1.8 

1.4 

2.1 

0.9 

2.8 


.6 
.6 
8 

0 
.6 
.7 
.7 
.1 


1 
2 

S 
8 

8 
% 

4 

8 

4.6 

5.0 

2.8 

8.3 

8.9 

3.2 

2.3 

8.1 

1.8 

1.8 

8.6 

3.1 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.9 

1.4 

1.6 

8.0l 


1 


4.8  3.8 
9.7  5.3 
...  ••  • 
7.^8.6 
13.71  5.8 


9  6.2     1.3Moo«; 


5  1 

3.4 

4.4 

13:0 


BmUW<Afl: 


1.2 

2.4|L«hmamu 

1. 

3  1 

2 


4|Biohhonii 

Ritthansen. 
0|Qroa?eB. 


1  4 
1.2 

1  0 
1.5 


6.7 

8*5 
3.4 
8.6 
3.8 
1.5 
2.7 
2.1 


0  5 
2.1 
5.0 
5.1 
4.7 


3.9 
8.8 
6  2 
8  1 
8.5 
3  0 
7.7 
4.4 
7.0 
4.6 


8.6 
5  5 
4.9 
4.7 


5.9 
8.0 
5[39.9 
30  8 


1. 

1 

1 

0 

2.7 

1 

2 

1. 

1. 

1.8 

1 

0 

1. 

1 

1 

2 

1.1 

1 

1.4| 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.1 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

1.6 

1 

0 

1.1 

1 

1 

1. 

2 

2 

2.9 


1 

R.  Hofltann* 
eQroaTOO. 

Boossingaali 

Voelker. 

0  Ritthaaaen. 

Hoflknan. 

8lRiiibaaspB« 

Karser, 

AndeiMB. 


Way. 

u 
<i 

M 

PienE«. 


siBofliDnn. 

ittiMMWp» 

i  HeliriegeL 
8  WoUrf JfOl 

Wa: 
5|V' 

BiohhoffB. 
oRitI 


9Wa; 
3Rir 
0 


ittiiaasen. 


Wolifft  JanL 
sIStookhafdt 

Ritthansen. 
4Biobboni. 

Ritthaosea.. 
ehroeiker. 
8WoUr&JaBi. 

Wolit 
u 

iSchhonv    . 
OMoeer.         ' 
2,Ho(nBatt. 
SlNy^MTg. 


Wyperg 
Mossr. 
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This  table  shows  the  great  nutrltiYe  Tsloe  of  many  forage  plants.  Any 
cording  to  anal jses,  the  grain  and  pnlse  plants,  (green  lye,  oats,  yetches, 
lupines),  cat  before  the  heads  are  formed,  and  also  the  kale  plants,  (rape, 
green  kaleX  must,  at  least,  have  as  much  nutritive  value  as  dover,  at  the 
beginning  of  blooming.  This  conclusion  is  very  evident  to  every  fiucmer, 
fh>m  his  own  ezperienoa 

It  is  an  interesting  bA%  established  bj  Bitthausen%  analyses  of  luxu- 
xient  and  stunted  young  grain  plants,  namely :  that  the  dark-green,  vigo^ 
0U9  forage  plants,  possess  more  nutritive  power  than  the  pale  and  stunted 
ones.  Liberal  manuring  and  cultivation,  therefore,  wiQ  not  only  increase 
the  quantity,  bat  also  improve  the  quali^,  of  green  fbdder. 

While  clover,  meadow  grasses,  oats,  green  rape,  fodder  kalCi  green 
vetches  and  lupines,  each  present  a  perfect  fodder,  since  ^ey  contain,  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  digestible  matter,  destitute  of  nitrogen,  a  suffioifiat 
amoui^  of  protein  necessary  for  animal  lifo  and  its  practical  purpcsesi  may 
be  wholly  consamed,  and  requine,  except  in  special  cases,  no  admixture 
of  any  other  feeding  material.  This  can  not  be  said  of  com  fodder^  m 
accurate  analysis  of  Irhich  is  also  ^venin  the  table.  According  to  andbjr- 
ses,  com  contains  too  little  zdtrogen ;  it  contains,  mostiy,  in  10  parts  of 
non^nilrogenous  matter  only  1  part  of  protein,  while  clover,  or  vetohefl^ 
poesesses  iSrom  2  to  S  parts.  When,  therefore,  a  milch  cow  does  quite  well 
Oft  tdover  alone,  she  wiU,  if  fed  on  green  com  alone,  lack  plastic  nutritive 
inatler,  whi<di  she  can  equalize  only  by  consuming  an  abnormal  voliune, 
i^,  by  an  imniediate  useless  secretion  of  half  the  amount  of  sngar  and 
dextrine  contained  in  com.  But  it  will  be  difficulty  if  not  altogether  im- 
possible, for  a  cow  toconsnme  twice  or  thrice  as  much  fodder  as  she  gen- 
eraUy  eats.  If  she  cannot  consume  such  a  quantity,  her  production  of 
milk  and  meat^  atad  her  strength  will  aoon  be  reduced  to  its  minimtm,  If 
she  feeds  on  com  alona  M  all.  events  ihe  feeding  on  com  alone  is 
wasteful. 

This  may  be  avoided,  when  the  daily  rations  of  the  animals  consist 
only  one-half  of  com,  and  the  other  baJf  of  good  green  clover  or  v^bh 
fodder^  If  this  is  not  to  be  had,  everjr  full  adult  snimal  requires^  daily,  a 
peek  (German  peck)  of  b^n  meal  or  pulveriaed  oil  cake,  for  a  dry  admix- 
ture. Under  tiiese  conditions,  com  beeosdes  a  most  excellent  fodder  for 
milch  cows. 

Tfw  raising  comj  the  early  varietiea  axe  commend«i  by  many,  sudi  as 
the  Bedid^  and  Upper  Austrian  com.  They  are  said  to  yield  better  crops 
than  the  late  American  varieties,  if  the  former  are  cut  and  fed  to  animals 
two  and  a  half  months  after  planting,  or  before  the  middle  of  August 
But  I  cannot  accede  to  this  opinion,  for  a  comparative  analysis  which  I 
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institated  this  year  witli  two  sampled  of  ooTn^  grown  mde  by  side  of  each 
other,  on  ther  same  field,  at  Sailzmtiendey  and  planted  on  the  same  day, 
showed  the  foUowiiig  results : 

OBBHK  OQSN,  OtTT  AirrB|t  BLOOXma,  OK  THS  IOTH  07  SSFTKMBEB,  1862, 
AND  TH9  WHOLB  PLAXTT  AKALYZSD. 

Amer  Corn.    Himgtr.  Cora. 

W*to.,., ^••^ 8T.14  86.W 

Ffttaik4w«z 0.«       -         0.81 

Protdn  Mibtteiio^ 1*46  0.9C 

Sagar ♦ • 0.46  LOl 

8tuch ^ 2JJ»  2.28 

Woody  flfara , .'     2.77  2.97 

Orgaalo mcMm  and  mikaowii  noih&lirog«BoaaooniUiiatioiw..«.      8.81  4M 
1.84  1.24 


100.00  100.00 

Proportion  of  DutritlTe  matter 1:6.3  1:9.8 

Thus  the  eoonomical  value  of  both  samples  was  nearly  equal,  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  crop,  therefore,  proportionate  to  its  amount 

But  the  parcel  of  ground  planted  in  American  com  yielded  at  least  one- 
third  more  of  green  fodder  than  the  parcel  of  the  same  area,  planted  in 
Hungarian  com. 

STRAW  AKB  OHAFP  OF  RIPB  GRAIN. 

Although  these  productions  are  &r  Icbb  nutritious  than  the  forage  plants 
already  described,  yet  they  are  of  some  importance,  since  there  still  are 
many  Arms  where  cattle  do  not  receive  iany  other  food  during  the  winter 
but  straw  and  cha£^  i  e.,  where  the  feurmer  is  satisfied  if  it  brings  them 
barely  alive  through  the  winter. 

It  is  true,  cattle  may  be  kept  alive  on  straw  and  a  few  turnips,  but  that 
is  all ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  animal  to  produce  any  thing,  or 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose.  This  may  be  proved  best  by  a  chemieal-phy« 
siological  ezatnination  of  such  forage  substances,  and  is  proposed  here  to 
be  submitted  for  an  examination  for  the  benefit  of  those  cattie  raisers  who, 
still  adhering  to  the  ancient  oustom^  will  not  acknowledge  tiiat  straw  oo* 
cupies  a  low  place  among  the  forage  substances. 
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Wlieiit  itraw,  beada,  6  per  cent 

'*  loaves  Aud  luaf  ftheathi,  26  per  oenL 

*'  upptr  bulf  of  Btalk,  fi  per  ceut 

**  1^)W^^^  half  ofetalk,  62  per  cmt 

Wlnt^  wbeftt  Btraw 

It  ,,,,   **,   ...iij4 ***f. 

a  **,,, 

ci  _       _ ^ _^ 

**  * ! !  *  m ! ! ! !  i ! ! ! ! ! , !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! 

Sammai  wbett  etr&w , . 

Spolu...* 

Eje  itrttw, >..... 

ii  t »    *t*t^* t** , 

B«rl«7  straw , - . 

It       !.**...,.,.,*»  i ,  *  *  i  *  i .,. , * 

"         miieii  wtlh  clover*,* , 

"  wUbOUt  ClOTCT .  „  -  - -  .  * 

Oat  str&w^  mJied  with  clover, . . - 

**  without  '*     

H  ti  it 

•f  H  <*  

*4  U  H  **.»,.•.*•».. 

Munti  of  all  ana1yi<^B*  ,,**,, 

Froporiioti  uf  auuLtivu  mutkr,  1:1.! 

Wlater  wheat..., 

If  _ 

**  ^ ^ •.•,.,ii,#^ 

u 

StUBiQer  wheat * 

Spcl  Lz * 

Eje > 

Bi^ky. 

Bartef  ipclti 

OaU..*., 

Ucnn « .,...., 

Proportltm  of  natritlTe  matter,  1:9,3 


199 
17'] 
H6 
156 
143 
12-D 
13-3 
26-D 
13*5 
143 
14-3 
14-3 
18-e 
17'0 
14-3 

ji-a 

13  5 
11^7 
16-6 
120 
14*2 

14  3 

i4-a 

21-2 
12-0 
211) 
121 

160 
12*0; 


16-4 

17-7 

H-3 

8-6 

n-& 

14*3 
14-3 
14*8 
14-3 
13-9 
12-7 
14  3 

13'7 


3-9 
30 
24 

1*6 
4"0 

15 

1-9 
3*2 
1-6 
2-2 
21 
15 
4-1 
1^9 
2-6 
3-7 
2-9 
6-2 
1'9 


29S 
32*6 


38*1 
33*1 

26-7 
27-4 
25*^ 
44^5 
3.V4 
217 
23'b 
330 
40'0 
300 
52^6 
1-9  45-6 


7-7 


2^6  27-5 


13 

S"0 
1-9 
15 
28 
33 


2-6 

4-8 
49 

7'4 
fi-2 

2*9 

3'7 
3-5 
27 
4*6, 
4-0 


24  1? 


27*0 
33*1 
435 

27-1 

42*1 

31*5 


4*1 


31*2 
5 1-6 
53-9 
29*4 
33*0 


45-0 


2S9 

44-:j 

52(9 
50'2 
54'9, 
32-4 
39'0 
54*0 
52S 
42-6 
4S'3 
4l'l 
4S-4 
344 
4S3 
50  3 
452 
47-4 

4S-2 
3K*1 


45-0 


37-8 
29'3 
2Ch3 
39-7 

41*4) 


28^0|  46-6 
39*1^;  31*3 


AOBl 
65*5 

280 


38*1 


29*7 
22*8 
34-9 


34-6 


-a 

Q 


P!enw* 
Pierre, 

Pierre, 
Piorre^ 


e-9     . ,„ 

5  3,Rttthaii«ea. 


Anilenoo. 

BouA^ugaull. 

Stohmann. 

4  &iWoJfr  Dietlfat 

5-9.Wolff  Dietleu. 

31  Wolff  Dielleo. 


68 

6-1 
6-9 


3-0 
4-6 
8-1 


fioaseiDgaalU 
GroureD. 

Wolff  DJetleik. 


7'^Wolffmetlfeo. 


KitiliauBen. 
Knnc 


mp, 

7'0'jRiuWscn. 

5-3  RiUbaufM?Q. 


4.^ 

4'8 
6-4 
63 
4'5 
36 
*e 
6*9 


Bou0@bgati)t. 

Wolff  Dietlen* 

WoirDioUea, 

Crudus. 

HijrgfatL 

Bmimljigmilt 

GrouTen. 


i'D  HetineU^g, 


65 


U"8 
3-3 
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Considerable  differenoes  are  obeerred  in  the  results  of  the  yarioos  analy- 
ses of  straw,  and  also  in  the  nutritiye  effect  This  may  partly  be  ex- 
plained: 
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l8b    By  tbe  different  natoie  of  the  straw,  in  respect  to  its  kind  and  t»* 
nety* 

2d.  By  the  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  grains  remaining  in  the  ears  in 
tkreshing. 

Qd.  By  the  more  or  less  perfect  separation  of  the  more  nutritious  chaff 
and  blades  &om  the  ears  in  ihreshiog. 

4th.    By  the  varying  state  of  maturity  of  the  straw ;  the  riper  it  is,  and 
the  longer  it  stands  before  it  is  mown,  the  less  nutritious  it  will  be. 
^  5th.    By  the  fact  that  the  straw  of  summer  crops  is  one-fourth  more 
nutritious  and  valuable  than  that  of  winter  crops. 

6th. :  By  the  condition  of  the  weather ;  whether  it  is  housed  dry  or 
moist 

7th.  By  the  condition  of  the  land  on  which  it  grew :  a  well  manured, 
powerful  field  produces  a  more  nutritious  straw. 

8tL  By  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  grasses  intermixed  with  it  and 
grown  among  the  crop.  Straw  intermixed  ^ith  ajarge  amount  of  young 
clover,  may  prove  twice  as  nutritious  as  otherwise. 

As  to  the  kind  of  straw,  that  of  summer  barley  and  oats  is  deemed  the 
most  valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  which  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
analyses.  The  next  is  that  of  summer  wheat  and  winter  barley;  that  of 
winter  wheat  is  inferior,  and  rye  straw  has  the  least  value  of  all.  But  this  rule 
IS  sometimes  subject  to  exceptions  iil  special  cases :  thus  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  rye  straw  is  better  than  oat  straw  of  the  same  season,  and  con* 
tains  more  protein  substances. 

Chaff  contains  less  woody  fibre,  and  decidedly  more  protein  substances 
and  mineral  salts.    The  proportion  of  the  nutritive  substances  in  it  is, 
therefore,  as  1  to  9,  which  makes  it  a  tolerable  fodder  for  cattle.    In  an 
eponomical  point  of  view,  one  part  of  hay  is  equal  to  two  parts  of  chafi^  ^ 
and  to  three  parts  of  straw, 

.  Straw  and  chaff  contain  but  littla  fcUty  maUer^  on  an  average  hardly 
more  than  one  per  cent,  except  oat  straw,  which  has  three  per  cent  of 
fi^tty  substances* 

What  nutritive  value  has  Hraw  m  general  ^  If  we  were  to  answer  this 
question  according  to  these  analyses,  and  if  we  would  base  our  calculation 
upon  the  2*6  per  cent  of  protein  and  81*6  per  cent' of  soluble  non-nitro- 
gjenous  combinations  in  straw,  it  would  be  very  simple,  but  the  result 
would  i^ot  be  reliable,  for  it  would  be  too  favorable  in  comparison  with 
the  .eaperiences  of  farmery  and  it  would  Jiot  agree  with  the  more  recent 
investigations  of  the  digestibility  and  the  nutritive  value  of  the  various 
CQustttinents  of  straw. 

We  know  that  a  larg^  portion  of  this  81-5  per  cent  of  soluble  non- 
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nitrogenous  combinations  has  no  nutritiTe  value  at  all,  and  that  a  no  leas 
considerable  portion  of  45  per  cent  of  woody  flbrei  which  were  considered 
insoluble  and  indigestible,  according  to  our  former  analytical  methods^  aie 
Wtuallj  dissolved  by  the  digestive  juices  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

According  to  investigations  as  yet  very  limited,  the  amount  of  worthksi 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  straw  varies  between  ^  to  ^  of  three  con- 
•tituents  proved  soluble  by  analysis;  it,  therefore,  amounts  to  10  to  16  per 
oent  of  the  weight  of  straw,  and  only  15  to  20  per  cent  remain  for  the 
category  of  sugar,  being  of  nutritive  value. 

As  to  whether  the  2*6  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances  found  by  sum- 
mary analysis  must  be  reduced  at  the  same  rate,  is  not  stated  as  yet ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  those  nitrogenous  substances  calculated  by  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  approximate  more  the  constitution  of  the  pure  nutritive  pto- 
tein  matter,  and  are,  at  most,  to  J  of  their  amount  intermixed  with  worth- 
lees  nitrates,  ammoniacal  salts,  alkalies,  chlorophyll,  and  wholly  indiges- 
tible particles  of  protein.  In  any  other  fodder,  except  straw,  this  worth- 
less portion  must  be  of  another  proportion,  because  the  amount  of  hetero- 
genous nitrogenous  substances  is  different  in  every  kind  of  fodder. 
Besides,  any  fodder  containing  much  woody  fibre  produces  excrements 
oontuning  different  amounts  of  protein  matter,  which  could  not  be  the 
case,  if.  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  eyeiy  kind  of  fodder  were  digestible 
in  an  equal  degree.  Yet  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  their  propor- 
tions, and  it  will  require  yet  much  labor  and  investigation  before  we  can 
determine  what  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  every  one  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  fodder  has  no  nutritive  effect 

As  to  the  analytical  amount  of  woody  fibre,  the  recently  established  fiust^ 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  digestible  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We  must 
also  know  the  nature  ^of  the  combinations  originating  from  the  digestion 
of  tl^e  woody  fibre,' and  their  nutritive  value.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
the  substances  resulting  therefrom  probably  are  of  a  saccharine  nature ; 
but  they  may  perhaps  be  substances  siniilar  to  those  which  are  found  in 
the  analytical  column  of  the  soluble  non-nitrogenous '(k>mbinationS|  and 
have,  as  before  stated,  no  nutritive  value  at  all. 

By  these  remarks  everyone  must  see  how  little  light  the  above  analyses 
of  straw  give  us  in  respect  to  the  actual  nutritive  value  of  straw ;  nay,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  analyses  of  no  other  fodder  have  formshed  so  nn- 
satisfactory  results  as  those  of  straw  and  similar  productions  containing 
much  woody  fibre.  Accordingly  these  analyses  of  straw  have  not  deter^ 
mined  anything  positively  but  tfaat^  in  general,  straw  is  a  fodder  contaimng 
bat  a  small  amount  of  protein,  and  will  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  protein  in 
any  productive  animal  fed  with  it  exdnsively.  A  milch  cow,  for  instance, 
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in  order  to  obtain  her  daily  requisite  amoant  of  2^  Iba.  of  proteia,  would 
have  to  consume  about  100  lbs.  of  straw,  which  is  impossible  £3r  her  to  do ; 
and  even  if  she  could  do  it^  this  method  of  feeding  would  be  objectionable 
aconomicallj,  for  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  non-nitrogenous  nutritiTe 
matter  because  no  animal  will,  for  any  length  of  time,  assimilate  12  parts, 
bat  7  to  8  parts  only  of  the  latter  to  every  1  part  of  proteio.  The  remaining 
4  parts  of  so-called  hydrates  of  carbon  may  be  made  useful  only,  if  a  food 
rich  in  proteYn  (oil-c^es,  pulse,  bran,  clover  hay,  &c.)  is  mixed  to  straw. 

According  to  these  views  of  the  nutritive  value  of  any  substance,  the 
physiological  value  of  straw  is  wholly  dependent  upon  other  incidental 
substances  constituting  the  ration  of  an  animal 
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MICROSCOPIC  RESEAKCHES: 

Hesulting  in  the  discovery  of  what  appean  to  be  the  Cause  of  the  so-caUed 
Blight  in  Apple^  Pear  and  Quince  Irtes;  and  the  Deoay  in  their  Fhtitj  dc 
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Chmmencement  and  Progress, — ^Daring  the  summer  of  1862  the  blight 
^egan  to  affect  the  apple,  pear  and  quince  trees  in  Central  Ohio,  about  the 
12th  of  Jane.  It  made  its  appearance  suddenly,  after  warm  moist  wea- 
ther. Its  invasion  and  progress  was  identical  with  the  attack  of  blight 
which  was  so  destructive  to  apple,  pear  and  quince  trees  in  1847  and  '48, 
throughout  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  At  different  elevations,  the 
trees  were  affected  in  different  degrees.  Generally  on,  and,  for'  a  short 
distance,  above  the  third  terrace  from  the  stream  bottoms — which  corre- 
sponds with  the  line  of  suspended  stationary  vapors  and  fogs — the  trees 
were  much  more  affected  than  at  higher  or  lower  levels.*  Some  trees  in 
an  orchard  would  be  affected  much  more  than  others  adjacent  on  the  same 
level.  Often  the  more  thrifty  trees  and  most  vigorous  sprouts,  would  be 
the  ones  the  most  invaded.  Sometimes  twigs  and  limbs  would  commence 
dying  at  their  extremities,  and  this  death  would  gradually  advance  towarda 
the  base  of  the  limb,  always  advancing  faster  in  the  layer  of  new  soft 
wood  and  bark  (cambium)  than  in  the  more  solid  heart  wood.  At  other 
times  the  death  would  commence  in  the  middle  of  a  limb — ofl«n  several 
feet  from  its  extremity — killing  the  new  wood  and  bark  first,  and  grad- 
ually advance  from  the  point  of  starting,  up  and  down  the  limb,  leaving 
the  heart  wood  sufficiently  alive  to  communicate,  for  weeks,  sap  enough 

*  In  oar  examination  of  rich  peatj,  wet  low  groanda  and  bogs,  with  the  view  of  determln- 
ing  the  charatter  of  the  malarioas  matters  produced  by  them  and  elevated  in  the  fogs  and 
night  vapors  rising  therefrom,  we  foand  the  fungus,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  apple,  pear  and 
quince  biight,  Ac,  growing  luxuriantlj  on  and  in  the  peculiar,  palmelloid,  algoid  growths,  that 
are  so  prolific  upon  the  broken-up  sod  and  surface  of  rich  bogs.  (These  palmelloid  growths, 
with  their  panudtia  fungus,  will  be  foil j  described  in  a  paper,  which  will  soon  be  ready,  on  tiie 
Cause  of  Intermittent  Fevers,  Ac,)  The  occurrence  of  the  apple,  pear  and  quince»tree  blight- 
fungus,  BO  abundantly  in  positions  where  their  spores  are  liable  to  be  elevated  in  every  rising 
fog  or  night  vapor,  and  the  farther  fact,  that  trees  are  more  affected  with  blight  along  the  line 
of  elevation  described  by  the  stationary  night  and  morning  vapors,  points  strongly  to  the  boggy 
grounds  aa  ont  sourot  of  this  destraetlvt  ftangna. 
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past  the  difleased  aofd  dead  Burfaoe  rim,  to  support  the  vitality  of  the  ex- 
tremity. In  other  iDstances,  a  Burfaoe-patch,  merely,  on  the  side  of  the 
limb,  wonld  die.  This  disease  progressed  till  about  the  first  of  August, 
when  its  advance  seemed  to  be  checked  by  the  tissues  of  the  young  wood 
becoming  too  firm  for  the  further  invasion  of  the  fungus. 

In  our  o£ELoe  yard  were  several  apple  trees,  affected  with  the  blight 
We  selected  several  limbs  for  observation,  which  began  to  die  near  where 
the  spring's  growth  commenced.  These  limbs  were  first  affected  betwee]||^ 
the  12th  and  15th  of  June.  Death  gradually  advanced  both  towards  the 
base  and  extrmnides  of  the  limbs,  till  on  July  14th  the  limbs  were  all  dead 
to  their  extremities  July  16th,  cut  off  the  limbs  for  dissection  and  microfih 
copic  examination.  Found  the  entire  limbs,  through  and  through^  at  the 
point  where  the  blight  commenced,  filled  with  the  mycelium  of  a  peculiar 
fungus.  The  threads  woutid  around  in  every  direction  among  the  woody 
cells;  and  where  there  were  intercellular  spaces,  these  were  filled  with 
the  moniliform  threads,  fig.  8,  Lignograph  A.*  In  passing  up  or  down  the 
limbs,  the  same  appearance  was  presented,  save  that  the  fungus  was  more 
and  more  confined  to  the  new  layer  of  wood  as  you  departed  from  the 
point  of  attack.  For  several  inches  beyond  (in  the  tender,  rapidly  grow- 
ing twigs),  where  the  limbs  were  not  actually  dead,  dead  lines,  the  siise 
of  a  knitting-kneedle,  extended  in  the  soft  viscid,  gelatinous  matter  (cam- 
bium), which  was  to  form  the  new  annual  layers  of  wood  and  bark. 
Along  these  dead  lines  could  be  traced  the  moniliform  threads,  making 
their  way  among  the  cells. 

Fig.  1,  Lignograph  B,  represents  a  portion  of  a  transverse  section  of  the 
limb  of  an  apple  tree,  affected  with  blight  This  section  was  taken  about 
i  inch  from  'the  live  portion.  It  will  be  seen  that  here  the  young  planta 
are  making  rapid  headway  among  the  cells.  In  the  center  of  this  slice  is 
an  intercellular  space,  filled  with  short  moniliform  threads. 

Figs.  3  and  5,  Lignograph  C,  represents  a  portion  of  the  moniliform  fila- 
ments in  a  part  of  the  limb  that  had  been  dead  since  June  15.  This  por- 
tion of  the  branch  was  much  shrunken ;  and  in  the  intercellular  spaces 
and  between  the  cells,  occur  these  moniliform  (mycelium)  threads,  winding 
about  and  knit  together  in  various  ways. 

Fig.  6,  Lignograph  D,  a  longitudinal  section  of  wood  immediately  be- 
neath the  bark;  showing  short  moniliform  threads  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  vessels. 

Figs.  2,  4  and  7  (Lignographs  B,  C  and  D),  fungoid  filaments  found  in 
a  single  intercellular  space  of  the  wood  of  a  dead  twig.  Fig.  4  represents 
the  same  Species  as  figs.  S,  5  and  6.  Figs.  2  and  7  represent  fungi  that  we 
have  found  only  in  portions  of  twigs  that  have  been  some  three  weeks  ot 
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more  dead.  They  are  probably  tbe  conseqaence  instead  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease — being  developed  only  from  dead  and  decaying  tissues.  Fig. 
1  is  yery  peculiar,  from  the  fact^  that  each  cell  sends  off  lateral  hairs,  giy- 
ing  it  a  barbed  appearance.  This  ftingas  occurs  in  tufts  in  the  interstices 
of  the  wood  that  has  been  dead  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  is  accom- 
panied,  so  &r  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  fungus  represented  by  fig  2, 
Lignograph  B. 

^  In  the  blighted  quince  twigs  are  found  the  same  moniliform  threads 
seen  at  figs:  8,  4,  5  and  6,  and  a  fungus  that  resembles  fig.  2,  in  the  apple. 
The  blight  produced  most  of  its  ravages,  in  its  attacks  on  the  trees,  from 
ihe  12th  of  June  to  the  16th  of  July.  From  the  15th  of  July  to  the  Ist 
of  August,  its  progress  was  slight  From  the  Ist  of  August  forward,  the 
trees  improTed.  The  fruit  was  attacked  first  when  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  destroying  much  of  it  It  was  again  attacked  when  about  half 
grown ;  and,  finally,  again  as  the  fruit  was  maturing,  destroying  a  laige 
portion  of  the  crop. 

Dbscriftion  of  the  Ai»pli,  Peab  and  Quincs  BuaHT  FuNoua 

{Sphaerotheca  Pyras^  Saitd>,) 

It  would  seem  highly  probable  to  those  who  had  not  carefully  explored 
die  field,  that  the  fungus  (&  Pyrus)  which  causes  the  blight  in  the  apple, 
pear  and  quince  trees,  &c.,  might  with  propriety  be  arranged  under  two 
different  and  well  marked  species.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  subject^ 
however,  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  these  variations  are  only  the 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  same  species,  modified  perhaps 
somewhat  by  the  varying  states  of  the  bodies  on  which  it  grows,  and  the 
varying  meteorological  conditions  to  whieh  it  is  subject  at  different  periods 
of  the  season.  As  long  as  the  tissues,  in  and  on  which  it  grows,  continue 
■oft  and  tender,  and  filled  with  nutritive  juices,  it  appears  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  developed  in  the  form  and  to  produce  the  kind  of  fertile 
threads  seen  at  figs.  18  and  20,  Lignographs  E  and  F,  and  figs.  85,  83,  39 
and  48,  Lignogri^hs  G,  H  and  L  These  threads  emanate  usually  from 
discs  or  perithecia,  like  those  seen  at  figs.  29,  84,  46,  46  and  47,  Ligno- 
graphs K,  L,  M,  N,  0.  This  is  the  form  which  is  presented  when  the  plant 
m  developed  upon  the  rich,  juicy,  decaying  fruits.  After  the  fruit  is 
aomewhat  advanced  in  decay,  or  becomes  dry,  and  in  the  twigs  and  leaves 
after  their  cambium  and  parenchyma  begin  to  harden,  and  the  nutritive 
Juices  are  diminished,  the  filaments  pass  to  another  stage  of  development 
iem  at  figs.  24,  25,  40,  41,  42  and  43,  Lignographs  P,  G,  Q.  The  fertile 
tfizeads  and  the  lines  and  masses  of  spores,  in  suse,-  shspe  and  arrangmen^ 
siniiiri  quite  a  different  appearance  from  those  produoed  when  the  tissueii 
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are  saoouleat,  soft|  and  abundantly  snpplied  with  nutritive  mateiiala.  It 
is  thus  seen  to. have  two  dif&)rent  and  well  marked  modes  of  fruiting^  and 
several  different  forms  of  sporidia.  (Figs.  24, 40, 41, 43  and  48  to  68,  Ligno- 
graphs  P.  Q,  N,  I,  O,  R) 

This  plant  is  strictlj  a  parisitic  fungus,  that  affects  organic  tissues;  and 
appears  to  be  poisonous  both  to  plants  and  animals.  Its  sporidia  are  often 
inhaled  in  large  quantities  during  its  period  of  rapid  reproductive  develop- 
ment; and  frequently  the  expectorated  sporidia  are  found  vegetating.  That 
the  inhaled  sporidia  produce  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  mu- 
oous  membrane  is  quite  probable,  from  the  &ct  that  in  walking  over  rich 
boggy  grounds,  where  the  surface  is  more  or  less  broken,  exposing  the 
firesh  peaty  soil,  especially  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September;  or  in  passing,  in  the  morning  or  evening,  over  positions  where 
hang  the  vapors  from  boggy  localities^  the  fauces,  throat,  and  pulmonary 
membrane  becomes  dry,  feverish  and  congested,  which  lasts  often  for  hours 
aftibr  removal  from  continued  contact  with  the  exciting  cause ;  and  from 
the  further  fact  that  the  expectorated  mucus,  after  leaving  such  localities, 
is  found  filled  with  the  sporidia  of  this  fungus. 

This  fungus  belongs  to  the  group  Ascomycetes,  to  the  order  Prisporia- 
cei,  and  the  genus  Spfaasrotheca;  for  a  description  of  which,  see  the  paper 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Blister  and  Curl  in  Peach  Leaves,  &c.  This  species 
resembles,  and  may  be  found  to  belong  to  the  peach  fungus  {S.  Persioa) ; 
but  as  there  appears,  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  to  be  specific  differ- 
ences, and  not  finding  it  within  our  range  of  reading  described,  we  name 
it  after  the  generic  name  of  the  family  of  plants  it  so  much  affects — ^the 
&  Pyrui. 

This  fungus  resembles,  somewhat,  species  arranged  under  the  genera 
Sporochisma  and  Bloxamia^  which  belong  to  the  groap  Oontomycetes^  and  the 
order  Pkragmotrichium.  There  are,  however,  many  marked  peculiarities 
about  this  plant  that  separate  it  from  those  of  the  Coniamyoetous^  and  unite 
it  with  those  of  the  Aacomycetoiu  group. 

One  species  of  Sporochisma^  the  S.  SpHocaeaj  affects  apples,  forming  the 
black  specks  on  their  surface,  which  are  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to 
make  them  unsalable.  In  producing  blight,  the  sporidia  begin  to  develop 
in  the  soft,  viscid  layer  ot  cambium,  and  follows  the  vessels  up  and  down 
from  the  point  of  starting.  As  fast  as  the  mycelium  progresses,  death 
ensues.  Figs.  14  and  20,  Lignographs  £  and  F,  and  figs.  24,  25,  29,  S4, 
S5,  42,  43,  45,  46  and  47,  Lignographs  P,  G,  K,  L,  Q,  M,  0  and  N,  repre- 
sent the  usual  forms  presented  by  this  fungus  at  different  stagea  The 
ferule  threads  and  lines  and  masses  of  spores  seen  at  figs.  24,  25,  40,  43/ 
&C.,  Lignographs,  P,  Gr,  &a,  appear  on  the  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  like  a 
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fine  dark  brown  or  black  carbonized  dust  So  imperceptible  is  it  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  discovered  to  be  a  plant  at  all.  Wherever  the  myce- 
linm  and  fertile  threads  appear,  the  tissues  die,  and  become  carbonized 
and  black ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  leaves.  Figs.  29  and  80,  Lig- 
nograph  K^  represent  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  fertile- 
threads  from  the  discs  or  perithecia. 

The  various  forms  and  groupings  of  sporidia  are  represented  at  figs.  20 
and  21,  Lignograph  P,  and  figs.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  81,  82,  40,  41,  42,  48, 
and  from  48  to  58,  Lignographs  P,  G,  K,  Q,  J,  N.  0  and  R 

Fig.  82  represents  a  paraphysis  bearing  upon  its  summit  spores. 

Fig.  24  (,  represent  young  asci.  ' 

Figs.  88  and  89  represent  portions  of  the  fertile  filaments  of  the  plant, 
seen  at  fig.  24. 

Fig.  11,  Lignograph  E,  represents  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  cambium  of  the  limbs  which  it  attacks.  Decay  follows  dose 
on  the  advance  of  the  mycelium,  which  runs  along  in  lines  in  the  direetion 
of  the  new  woody  fibers. 

Figs.  8,  9, 10, 12, 18, 14,  Lignographs  S  and  E,  and  fig/ 42  ^  Lignograph 
Q,  represent  most  of  the  forms  of  fertile  threads  on  the  branches.  Occa- 
sionally fertile  moniliform  lines  of  spores,  like  those  seen  at  figs.  8  and  14, 
Lignographs  S  and  E,  may  be  seen  on  them  and  the  tender  leaves  in  June 
and  July,  during  the  rapid  deposit  of  woody  matter  and  the  abundant 
supply  of  nutritive  juices. 

Fig.  8,  Lignograph  S,  and  figs.  40  and  41,  and  jfc,  I  and  «,  fig.  42,  Ligno- 
graph E,  represent  masses  and  lines  of  sporidia,  which  are  developed  either 
on  or  in  the  course  of  the  fertile  threads.     The  mass,  fig.  41,  is  vegetating. 

Fig.  42  represents  the  mycelium  and  fertile  threads  of  the  S.  Pyrus^ 
from  a  branch  of  a  quince  tree ;  and  figp.  40,  41,  48,  and  <,  fig.  42,  the  fi»- 
tOe  threads  running  into  lines  and  masses  of  sporidia.  Figs.  45,  46  and 
47,  Lignographs  M,  N  and  O,  represent  the  appearance  of  the  discs  or 
Perithecia,  under  the  cuticle,  irom  which  emanate  the  fertile  threads,  and 
the  various  forms  of  sporidia,  figs.  48,  49,  50,  61,  62,  55  and  58,  Ligno- 
graphs J,  N  and  B.  The  other  forms  and  arrangements  of  spores  are  seen 
at  figs.  63,  54,  56  and  57.  The  spores,  40,  41  and  43,  and  d,  c,  ^,  A,  i^  A  and 
?,  fig.  42,  are  produced  on  the  fertile  threads,  above  the  surface,  and  which 
are  believed  to  be  connected  directly  with  the  mycelium,  without  the  in- 
termediate Perithaceia,  figs.  45,  46  and  47.  In  the  Perithaceia,  the  forma- 
tion of  fertile  threads  and  asci  and  sporidia,  commences  at  the  oenter  and 
most  depressed  portion,  as  seen  at  fig.  46,  and  gradually  fill  up  and  occupy 
the  whole  concavity  with  fertile  threads.  In  the  perithecium  (fig.  47)  no 
fcrtile  threads  are  yet  seen  protruding  above  the  lid.  Fig.  42/  are  elon- 
gated, oval  sporidia;  m^m^m^  fig.  42,  are  a  claas  of  yellowiah,  quite 
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refractiye  bodies,  that  oontais  smaller  cells  of  the  same  natare.  Fig.  42  s, 
are  high]  j  refractiye,  transparent,  spherical  spores,  form  a  beautiful  species 
of  pencillium,  that  is,  the  yeast  plant  of  the  decaying  quince  fruit  Fig. 
42,  tj  fertile  threads  attached  to  the  mycelium. 

^he  mycelium,  during  the  early  stages  of  decay,  is  transparent ;  in  more 
adyanced  stages  it  becomes  a  dirty,  greenish  brown,  and  in  ^till  more 
adyanced  conditions  a  brownish  black,  at  which  stage  the  decayed  flesh  of 
the  fruit  becomes  either  dark  brown  or  black.  Yery  often  there  can  be  no 
connection  traced  between  the  masses  and  lines  of  spores,  figs.  40,  41,  48, 
and  d^  e,  g^  k;  %  and  2,  fig.  42,  and  the  fertile  threads  or  mycelium.  They 
are  often  found  attached  to  the  hairs  of  the  fruit  branches. 

The  sporidia  begin  to  yegetate  in  the  cambium  (new  wood  and  bark^  of 
the  more  recent,  tender,  and  smaller  limbs  early  in  June.  This  takes  place 
often  some  distance  from  the  extremity,  but  more  often  at  or  near  the 
extremity.  At  first  a  dead  patch  on  the  side  of  the  limb,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  or  a  dead  rim  round  the  limb  is  noticed.  On  making  a  section 
through  the  limb,  early  in  the  disease,  the  newly  formed  layers  of  wbod 
and  bark  only  are  found  dead ;  while  the  heart  wood  remains  aliye,  fre- 
quently for  seyeral  weeks,  through  which  the  nutrient  juices  pass  to,  and 
preserye  yitality  in  the  extremity  of  the  branch.  At  this  stage  there  are 
seldom  found  any  fertile  or  sterile  threads  upon  the  surface.  I^  howeyer, 
the  outside  bark  be  remoyed,  dead  lines  will  be  seen  running  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibers,  in  the  cambium;  and  in  these  dead  lines  and 
patches,  and  eyen  in  adyance  of  thenii  will  be  found  the  minute  filaments 
of  the  mycelium  seen  at  fig.  11,  winding  about  among  the  cells. 

This  fungus  attacks  the  quince^  pear  and  apple  fruit  at  all  stages  of  its 
growth.  In  the  former,  the  first  attack  is  when  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Juael-nuL  Much  of  the  fruit  decays  when  it  is  from  one-third  to  one*haLf 
grown,  and  still  more  as  the  fruit  Is  maturing.  When  the  fungus  once 
begins  to  deyelop  in  the  mature  fruit,  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  decay 
follows  close  the  adyance  of  the  mycelium.  In  the  early  stages  of  deyel- 
opment,  and  also  when  excluded  from  the  air,  the  sporidia  and  fertile 
threads  are  white  and  transparent  As  they  adyance  toward  maturity, 
they  become  darker  and  darker ;  till  finally,  in  mass,  by  reflected  light, 
they  appear  a  dark  brownish  black.  Singly,  and  by  transmitted  light, 
ihey  appear  a  dark  yellowish  brown.  The  fertile  threads  grow  by  pullu- 
lation.  The  spores  40,  41,  43  and  £,  I  and  d,  fig.  42,  are  produced  on  the 
fertile  threads  that  rise  aboye  the  surface,  whilst  the  spores,  48,  49,  50,  61, 
62,  65,  and  58,  are  produced  from  fertile  threads  arising  from  discs  or 
p^rithaecia. 

Fig.  20,  Lignograph  F.,  represenits  one  form  of  the  fertile  threads  of 
iha  fungus  that  attacks  the  apple-fhiit    It  resembles  that  whioh  attacks 
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peach  leayes  and  the  peach  fruit  Wherever  it  attacks  the  apple,  it  pio- 
daoes  decaj  as  fast  as  the  mjoelium  adyances.  It  ia  not  uanal  for  the 
fertile  threads  to  appear.  Generallji  the  plants  in  the  apple-fSniit  consiat 
onl J  of  myoelia ;  especiallj  while  the  apple  hangs  on  the  tree.  The  apple- 
frnit,  like  the  peach,  la  attacked  and  injared  moat  by  thia  fangns,  joat 
previous^  and  at  the  period  of  ripening.  In  1862,  it  destroyed  in  Ohio  a 
large  portion  of  the  apple  crop,  many  of  them  decaying  and  falling  before 
they  were  fully  matured.  Fig.  23,  Lign.  B,  repreaents  a  body  which  often 
oocuFB  in  the  fieah  of  the  fruit 

Fig.  22,  Lignograph  B,  repreaents  the  mycelium,  when  it  occurs  in  the 
fruit  It  ia  very  rugged  and  luxuriant  in  appearance,  and  extenda  through 
all  parts  of  the  fruit  affected.  The  decay  advances  as  rapidly  as  progres- 
ses thia  mycelium.  Where  the  trees  are  affected  with  blight,  the  fruit  on 
Buch  treea  ia  aure  to  be  affected,  more  or  leaa,  with  thia  fungus;  either 
when  green,  or  just  before  and  at  its  maturity.  The  apple-fruit  ia  liable 
to  be  attacked  with  thia  fungua  at  all  atagea  of  its  development  Often 
from  a  half  to  three-quarteia  of  the  crop,  and  sometimes  a  greater  propor- 
tion, is  destroyed  during  the  month  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July. 
When  the  fruit  survives  this  period,  it  seldom  decays  much  till  it  is  ap- 
proaching maturity,  when  it  again  is  attacked  and  often  decays  rapidly 
and  prematurely,  in  large  quantities.  The  n^t  period  of  attack  is  after 
it  is  picked  and  laid  away  for  fall  and  winter  use.  At  this  period,  the 
fungus  is  particularly  luxuriant  and  destructive.  The  appearance  of  the 
mycelium  in  the  fruit  is  seen  in  fig.  22,  Lign.  B.  It  is  peculiarly  rugged 
and  rapid  in  growth,  decay  keeping  pace  with  its  advance. 

Figs.  20, 12, 14,  Lign.  E  and  F,  and  figs.  40, 41  and  43,  Lign.  Q,  represent 
the  appearance  of  the  fertile  moniliform,  threads  and  chaios  of  sporidia, 
containing  in  their  course  masses  of  spore&  The  moniliform  threads,  fig^ 
14  and  20,  are  the  most  abundant  daring  the  early  and  rapid  decay  of  the 
firuit  In  more  advanced  stages  of  decay,  the  rigid  fertile  threads  and 
masses  of  spores  are  developed.  Sometimes  the  fertile  moniliform  chains 
of  spores  are  simple,  and  at  others,  compound.  The  simple  and  compound 
threads  arise  from  the  same  source. 

A  beautiful  species  of  Pencillium  is  developed  abundantly  in  decay- 
ing apples  (and  other  fruit).  This  fungua  is  the  yeast  plant  of  decaying 
apples.  It  produces  the  numerous  smdl  spherical  and  highly  transparent 
apores  that  are  scattered  over  the  field ;  in  examining  the  apple  fungos, 
fig.  14,  &c,  this  species  of  Pencillium  is  white  and  transparent,  pro- 
ducing beautiful,  clear,  highly  refractive  spherical  spores,  fig.  15,  Lign.  B. 
The  productive  heads  are  ternnnal,  and  often  are  beautifully  triply  tricho- 
tamous,  (fig.  18,  Lign.  T);  that  ia,  the  fertile  thread  is  first  symmetrically 
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divided  into  three  equal  branches ;  ihen  each  of  tbese  tbree  braDoheeifl 
again  divided  into  three  branchlets,  and  each  of  these  branchlets  subdiyi- 
ded  into  three  pedicles  — "upon  the  extremity  of  each  is  deyeloped  a  bean- 
tifal  monilliform  line  of  highly  transparent  spherical  spores.  Figs.  16  and 
17,  Lign.  T,  are  imperfect  heads  of  the  same  species.  This  fungus,  while  it 
probably  hastens  decay,  after  once  being  started  by  the  blight  fungus, 
(S.  Pyros),  does  not,  of  itself,  start  the  rot^  unless  the  fruit  has  arrived  at 
that  period  of  maturity  when  fermentation  and  decay  becomes  a  natural 
process,  or  the  fruit  is  so  unnaturally  situated — as  regards  the  conditions 
of  nioisture  and  temperature  —  that  this  yeast  Pencillium  is  excited  to 
vegetate  and  act  as  a  ferment 

This  species  of  fungus  is  morally,  then,  rather  the  consequence  than  the 
cause  of  decay  in  fruit 

Fig.  87,  LigD.  U,  represents  vegetating  sporidia.  These  sporidia  were 
placed  into  a  watch  glass,  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  set  asida 
at  a  temperature  of  70  deg.  F.  At  4  P.  M.«  six  hours  after,  they  presented 
the  appearance  seen  at  37.  These  sporidia  were  taken  from  the  apple 
lea£  Fig.  36,  Lign.  U,  represents  the  sporidia  of  the  plant — ^Fig.  85,  Lign. 
G,  vegetating.  These  vegetating  filaments  are  less  marked  and  not  as 
rigid  in  appearance  as  the  filaments  of  the  plau^  24  and  25.  Fig.  59, 
Lign.  H,  represents  zoospores  organizing  cyliudrioal  cells.  The  sporidia  • 
and  fertile  threads  of  the  plants  24,  25  and  85,  were  placed  in  a  solution 
of  sugar,  August  25th.  August  27th,  numerous  zoosporoid  cells  were 
moving  about  actively.  Fig.  59,  a,  J,  c,  c^  e,  and  /  Lig.  H,  represent  their 
different  sh apes.  Celia  were  noticed  on  the  larger  ones.  The  zoospore  a,  wa0 
carefully  watched.  In  it,  near  the  posterior  end,  are  two  organized  cylin- 
drical cells.  Tbese  cells,  in  a  short  time,  were  being  voided,  as  seen  at  b. 
During  the  voiding,  the  zoospore  became  nearly  spherical,  c  represents 
these  cells  vi>id-Ai.  d  represents  the  zoospore  after  voiding  the  cells. 
"While  it  was  voiding  the  cells,  it  had  a  slow,  pulsating,  revolving  motion. 
After  they  were  voided,  it  resumed  its  former  zigzag,  progressive,  rotary 
movement. 

The  pear  trees  and  pear  fruit  are  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  by 
the  same  caut^e  as  the  apple  and  quince.  Persimmon  fruit  is  invaded,  also, 
by  the  Spyaerothfca  Pyrus^  but  it  produces  in  them  no  signs  of  decay.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  probably,  the  large  am9unt  of  sugar  and  tannic  and 
gallic  acids  they  contain,  and  the  small  percentage  of  water. 

KU0£B-KIGBI0OUS-SALISB. 

This  is  a  peculiar  mould,  of  large  size,  which  sometimes  produces  decay 
in  pear-fruit.     It  is  more  apt  to  attack  the  early  juicy  pears,  than  those 
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■wbich  ripen  later.  The  fertfle  threads  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  pear  occur  in 
masses ;  are  grizzly  black  bj  reflected  light,  and  have  a  cnrled  appearance 
and  a  crispy  feel  like  the  hair  of  the  negro;  hence  its  specific  name.  It 
belongs  to  the  group  Physomycetes^  the  order  mucorinij  and  the  genus 
mucor.  Not  finding  it  anywhere  described,  we  have  named  it  from  the 
appearance  of  the  aerial  threads. 

The  pears  affected  with  rot  caused  by  this  fangus  are  filled,  in  the  de- 
caying part,  with  mycelium,  fig.  61,  Lign.  V.  The  mycelium  is  luxuriant, 
and  the  rot  keeps  pace  with  its  progress,  which  is  often  so  rapid  that  a 
whole  pear  will  decay  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  The  fertile  threads  do  not 
appear  often  on  the  surface  till  after  the  fruit  is  entirely  decayed;  making 
it  appear  as  if  it  were  the  consequence,  instead  of  the  cause  of  the  decay. 
The  microscope,  however,  discovers  the  mycelium  in  advance  of  the  decay. 

Fig.  60,  Lign.  W,  represents  the  fertile  threads  of  the  muoor  nigrtcous^ 
in  various  stages  of  development  a  is  a  mature  sporangium.  The  spores 
are  within  a  thin,  transparent,  membranous  sack,  until  mature,  when  they 
"burst  forth  upon  the  surface,  b  are  immature  sporangia.  The  spores 
■•how  faintly  through  the  sporangio  membranea  They  are  inclosed  in 
large  sacs,  which  are  themselves  inclosed  in  the  sporangic  envelope,  c,  fig^ 
64,  Lign.  V,  represents  the  shape  of  the  majority  of  the  spores,  which  are 
spherical,  d  represents  the  shape  of  those  spores  that  are  double  and 
those  that  are  oval.  These  are  generally  larger  than  the  spherical  spores, 
e,  fig.  64,  represents  germinating  spores.  It  is  quite  seldom  that  the  fertile 
threads  of  this  fungus  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  When  they  do, 
they  are  very  thrifty  and  rank  in  growth,  and  harsh,  crisp  and  curled,  and 
griezly  black,  like  the  hair  of  a  negro  that  has  begun  to  turn  gray.  They 
often  rise  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  and  appear  like  a  curled  compact 
mass  of  grizzly  black  hair. 

The  sporangia  are  large,  bladder-shaped  sacks  (fig.  60,/  and  J,  Lign  8,) 
terminating  the  fertile  threads.  /  is  the  columella  and  m  the  vesicle  that 
becomes  filled  with  spores.  They  are  filled  with  a  sort  of  protoplasm  at 
first,  contained  in  sacks.  This  endochrome  is  formed  into  spores.  These 
secondary  sacks  disappear,  and  the  spores,  when  mature,  make  their  way 
to  the  surface,  as  seen  at  a,  fig.  60.  The  bladder-like  sporangia,  if  not 
kept  moist,  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  are  separated  from  the  mycelium, 
or  fertile  threads,  shrink  and  collapse.  The  spores  also  shrink  and  shrivel 
if  not  kept  moist.  If,  after  they  have  shrunk  and  shriveled,  moisture  be 
applied,  they  immediately  assume  their  former  plumpness  In  this  respeot 
they  differ  from  most  fungi  and  their  spores.  This  fan^  produces  a 
rapid  wet  rot    The  pears  decayed  by  this  mould  will  hardly  hold  togetheib 

Aug.  23,  9  A«  M  —  Placed  some  mature  spores  of  the  m.  ntgrtcous  in  a 
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solution  of  sugar,  between  two  watch  glasses,  and  exposed  to  light,  at  a 
temperature  of  70**  F.  At  three  P.  M.,  six  hours  after,  many  of  the  spores 
had  vegetated  and  presented  the  appearance  seen  at  fig.  62,  a,  Lign.  Y. 
Others  presented  no  signs  of  vegetating.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  the*  figure,  that  three  spores  have  been  joined  together  by  their  fila- 
ments. This  system  of  anostomosis  always  occurs  where  spores  are 
arranged  near  each  other  in  the  xnatrix. 

Aug.  21,  6  A.  M  — 21  hours  after  being  placed  in  the  saccharine  solu- 
tion, many  of  the  spores  had  vegetated  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
seen  at  figs.  68  and  65,  Ligns.  X  and  Y.  The  growth  was  luxuriant  and^ 
rugged.    This  fungus  only  attacks  the  mature,  mellow  pear. 

PBOFHTLAOTIOS. 

In  combatting  the  invasion  of  this  fungus,  we  necessarily  have  to  rely 
more  upon  ^^ preventives^^  than  ^^ curatives.^^  The  preventives  must  be 
bodies  which  have  an  influence  in  controling  mucedinous  growth,  and  still 
are  not  injurious  to  the  trees.  Among  these  —  that -can  be  cheaply  and 
readily  obtained,  and  which,  while  they  retard  the  growth  of  the  fungus, 
act  as  manures  to  the  trees — may  be  placed  Sulphur,  Sulphurous  Acid, 
Sulphites,  and  Sulphuric  Acid.  These  bodies  are  all,  more  or  less,  de- 
structive to  fungus  development,  and  have  the  power  of  stopping  fermen- 
tation. The  wine-grower  controls  the  vegetation  of  yeast  plants  (fermen- 
tation) by  burning  sulphur  in  his  casks.  The  sugar  manufacturer  checks 
mucedinous  cellular  development  in  the  jujpe  of  the  cane,  (preventing  the 
formation  of  glucose,  which  would  interfere  with  granulation)  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  Sulphuric  or  Sulphurous  Acid,  or  a  small  quantity  of  some 
soluble  Sulphite  to  the  freshly  expressed  juice. 

The  sporidia  are  mostly  in  the  circulating  juices  of  the  tree,  and  in  their 
passage  become  fixed,  and  vegetate  in  the  tender  developing  leaf  tissues, 
which  afford  them  a  matrix,  with  abundant  nutrient  supplies!  The  pre- 
ventives should  therefore  be  applied  so  as  to  enter  the  sap  of  the  tree  in 
its  early  circulation  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  and  leaf  buds  begin  to 
swell  or  open,  that  they  may  reach  the  sporidia  before  they  begin  to  vege- 
tate. To  this  end,  I  would  suggest  the  digging  away  of  the  sod  or  surfaoe 
earth  from  around  the  trees,  and  the  application  of  a  compost,  containing 
either  Sulphur,  Sulphurous  Acid,  Sulphites,  or  Sulphuric  Acid.  The 
'  refuse  gas  lime  from  the  purifying  vats  of  gas  establishments^  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  coal  ashes,  cinders  from  foundries,  iron  furnaces  and  black- 
smith shops ;  or  the  pitch  from  coal  oil  refineries,  boiled  down  to  asphalt 
jmd  pulverized^  furnish  cheap  and  appropriate  materials  for  the  purpose, 
pontedning  the  desired  bodies  for  checking  muoedinous  growths.    These 
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flhonld  be  mixed  with  good  soil  (half  and  half)  before  beiog  applied. 
These  bodies  all  contain  valoable  Nourishment  for  the  trees.  They  will 
also  guard  against  many  depredations  from  insects.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  the  gas  lime  too  liberally. 


RESEARCHES, 

JlesuUing  in  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  so-called  ^* Blister  and  Curl" 
in  the  Leaves  of  Peach  TreeSy  and  the  decay  in  the  Peach  Fruit;  with  same 
observations  on  the  Development  of  the  Peach  Fungus  (JSphaerotheca  Persica), 

BY  J.  H.  SALISBUBT,  K.  D.,  AND  0.  B.  SALISBUBT. 

For  some  years,  in  this  country,  the  disease  which  produces  the  "  Blister 
and  Ourl "  in  the  peach  leaf,  and  decay  in  the  peach  fruit,  has  widely  pre- 
vailed, and  produced  extensive  ravages.  It  often  has  destroyed  entire 
orchards  of  peach  trees,  by  killing  the  leaves  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Young  and  vigorous  trees  are  generally  able  to  live  through  it^ 
yet  not  without  being  materially  injured.  The  disease  attacksihe  young 
leaves  as  fast  as  they  make  their  appearance.  It  produces  its  greatest 
ravages — ^in  this  climate  generally — from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  15th  of 
June.  By  the  15th  of  June  tiie  new  sprouts  have  nearly  completed  their 
growth,  and  but  few  new  leaves  subsequently  make  their  appearance.  The 
disease,  hence,  has  but  little  chance  to  spread  further  than  it  already  has 
gone — ^it  being  one  confined  in  its  destructive  ravages  to  young^and  tender 
leaves  and  new  shoots.  The  leaves,  by  the  15th  of  June,  having  become 
quite  firm  in  texture,  those  which  are  not  killed  or  too  much  enfeebled  and 
involved  in  the  disease,  begin  to  revive,  and  the  trees,  if  not  too  greatly 
iigured,  begin  to  assume,  from  this  date,  a  more  and  more  healthy  appear- 
ance. 

Various  have  been  the  theories  respecting  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
The  one  most  generally  received  among  fruit-growers  is  that  which  attri- 
butes it  to  spring  frosts. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1862,  my  attention  was  particularly  called  to 
tiie  careful  study  of  the  disease.  On  dissecting  the  leaves,  and  subjecting 
them  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination,  I  found  the  parenchyma  filled 
with  several  layers  of  fine  miyceliated  threads,  crossing  and  anastomosing 
with  each  other  in  various  ways,  forming  a  complete  net- work  among  the 
leaf-cells  (Lign.  Y,  Fig.  5.)    On  examining  carefully  the  surface  of  the 
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leaves  inder  the  microscope,  small  pearl-white  moniliform  threads  were 
found,  making  their  appearance  externally  and  proceeding  from  the  inter- 
lacing and  anastomosing  filaments  within  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  many  different  trees  in  different  orchards  were  examined, 
and  wherever  a  leaf  was  affected  with  the  blister  and  curl,  or  either,  much 
or  little,  there  was  found  the  mesh  of  interlacing  and  anastomosing  filaments 
(fig.  5)  in  its  parenchyma;  and  often,  on  its  surface,  could  be  discovered 
the  moniliform  fertile  threads  (Lign.  Y,  fig.  1.)  In  the  healthy  leaves 
there  appeared  no  such  growth.  Under  and  near  the  peach  trees  were 
noticed  the  leaves  of  the  Ohio  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratense),  generally  white 
with  a  similar  growth  to  that  on  the  leaves  of  the  peach  trees  (Lign.  Z, 
fig.  8),  imparting  to  them  an  appearance  as  if  a  coating  of  fine  white  powder 
had  been  sprinkled  over  the  surfiu)e,  and  giving  the  grass  an  unhealthy 
aspect 

BKSORIPTIOir  OF  FUNGUS. 

Orvup  Ascomjfeetei. — As^  formed  ^m  the  fertile  cells  of  an  hymenium. 
Sporidia  definite,  or  indefinite,  produced  from  the  protoplasm  of  elongated 
or  dilated  cells.  The  fertile  plants  are  frequently  accompanied  by  inarticu- 
late or  separate,  simple  or  branched  threads,  which  are  abortive  asci,  known 
under  the  name  of  Paraphyses. 

Order  Peruporiaoei. — Asci  often  evanescent  Perithecia  firee,  astomous ; 
at  length  dehisoe^t,  often  surrounded  by  variously  shaped  thr^ids  distinct 
from  the  mycelium.  Asci  springing  from  the  base,  tubular  or  saccate, 
often  absorbed  at  an  early  stage ;  occasionally  solitary. 

Oenus  Sphaerdheoa — Sphaerotheca  Persica^  Salisb. — This  plant — ^whioh 
is  a  true  parasitic  fungus — ^belongs  to  the  group  or  division  Ascomyoetes; 
ihe  order  Perisporiacei  and  the  Oenus  Sphaerotheca.  I  do  not  find  spe- 
dfic  descriptions  that  are  applicable  in  all  respects  to  this  species.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  S.  Castgnel  I  therefore  name  it  after  the 
specific  name  of  the  peach  plant,  to  which  it  is  so  destructive. 

This  epiphytal  plant  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  fungi  It  belongs  to  a 
group  which  is  distinguished  by  the  great  development  of  the  mycelium. 
Many  o^  these  grow  on  living  leaves,  and  are  very  destructive— either  by 
directly  diverting  the  nutritive  juices  from  their  proper  office  and  appro- 
priating them  to  their  own  use,  or  by  blockbg  up  the  stomates  and  imped- 
ing respiiation  and  the  free  action  of  the  rays  of  light  and  of  the  surround- 
ing  atmosphere,  thereby  involving  them  in  diseafie  which  often  results  in 
death.  The  fertile  threads  are  moniliform  (figa  1, 2,  8,  lignographs  Y 
and  Z),  made  up  of  oblong  oval  sporidia,  arranged  end  to  end,  from  which 
the  enveloping  asoi  are  evanesoent|  or  are  early  abMMrbed.    The  sporidia 
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are  shed  from  the  sninxnlt  of  the  threads,  as  they  matare.'  Tb^  are  yeiy 
prolific  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  peach  tree  and  poa  pratense,  from  the 
10th  of  Mfiy  to  the  15th  of  Jane,  in  this  climate  (in  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  States  the  range  ifl  from  aboat  the  16th  to  20th  of  May  to  the  20th 
and  30th  of  June),  covering  the  leaves  with  piles  of  pearl  white  sporidia. 
Daring  this  period  they  are  fximished  with  abundant  nourishment  from 
the  young,  tender  and  vigorously  growing  leaves,  to  which  they  are  mainly 
confined ;  and  the  threads  are  mostly  fertile,  producing  enormous  nambers 
of  sporidia. 

From  the  15th  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August  or  first  of  September, 
the  fertile  threads  are  constantly  decreasing,  and  the  sterile  threads  (figs. 
2,  f  and  4)  begin  to  appear  among  the  fertile  ones.  ^These  sterile  threads  aie 
longer  and  much  more  slender  than  the  fertile  threads,  and  are  not  monili- 
form. '  Daring  this  period,  these  sterile  threads  ap|>ear  abundantly  on  the 
young,  tender  twigs  (fig.  4).  They  occur  also,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
leaves,  mingled  with  the  fertile  threads  (fig.  2,/).  These  sterile,  or  inar- 
ticulate threads  are  abortive  asci,  usut^ly  simple;  and  are  called  paraphyses. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ascomycetous  group. 

From  the  15th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  September  may  be  denominated 
the  period  (in  this  fungus  on  peach  leaves  and  sprouts)  of  sterile  develop- 
ment This  sterile  growth  exhausts  the  peach  plant  very  much  less  thaa 
the  fertile  or  period  of  reproductive  growth  which  precedes  it  The  re- 
sult is,  those  peach  trees  which  have  not  become  too  much  exhausted,  ra- 
vive  and  constantly  assume  a  more  and  more  healthy  appearance,  as  they 
advance  into  this  stage  of  sterile  growth,  and  the  fungus  plants  grcrw  more 
and  more  sickly,  and  there  is  less  axid  less  of  the  sterile  threads.  By  the 
first  of  August  they  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  leaves  of  the  poa 
pratense. 

The  period  then  of  the  greatest  ravages  of  the  S.  Persica,  in  any  local- 
ity, is  from  the  moment  the  young  leaves  make  their  appearance  till  th« 
tissues  of  the  leaves  become  firm ;  at  which  time  the  trees  that  survive 
begin  to  assume  a  more  healthy  aspect  In  instances  where  the  leaves  are 
killed  early  in  the  season,  and  the  trees  not  killed,  another  crop  of  leaves 
often  make  their  appearance;  which  second  crop— although  presenting 
generally  a  feeble  appearance— are  not  usually  much  affected  with  this 
fungus.  The  mycelium  is  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  fertile  threads. 
Often  leaves  become  curled  and  killed,  before  any  signs  of  either  fertile 
or  sterile  threads  appear  above  the  surface.  When,  however,  the  fertile 
threads  do  appear,  Aey  are  prolific  They  consist  of  very  large,  oblong, 
prolate,  spheroidal  sporidia;  occasionally  single ;  but  generally  consisting 
of  more  or  less  ereet  simple  or-  compound  moniliform  chains  (threads)  of 
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qporidia  (fig.  1).  Sporidia  simple,  irheiher  angle  or  arranged  in  neck^ 
laces;  sporidia  armed  with  processes  at  each,  end,  by  which  they  ara 
mnited  to  each  other.  In  the  adyaoced  stages  of  the  fertile  plants,  pye- 
.nidia  are  not  infrequent;  sporidia  deciduous  fedling  from  the  summit  of 
the  moniliform  threads  as  they  mature. 

Fig.  1,  Lignograph  Y,  represents  the  appearance,  in  Central  Ohio,  of 
the  fertile  plants  on  the  peach  leaf,  on  the  20th  of  May.  At  this  date 
they  were  very  prolific — killing  the^  leayes  on  most  of  the  older  and 
weaker  tree&  The  leaves  on  the  young  vigorous  trees  were  twisted, 
oorled,  blistered,  overgrown  and  yellowish. 

Fig.  2,  (2^  e,/  represents  the  appearance  of  the  plants  on  the  leaves,  on 
the  5th  of  July.  The  sterile  plants  (/)  and  mMiurer  threads,  with  pye* 
nidia  (EE),  had  begun  to  show  themselves  among  the  fertile  threads  (cQ. 
Oa  the  older  leaves,  at  this  date,  the  plants  had  the  appearance  seen  in 
fig.  6,  a,  i,  & 

Fig.  8  represents  the  plants  as  they  appeared  on  the  leaves  of  the  poa 
pratense  on  the  20th  of  June.  They  were  very  proliJgH,  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leaves  with  their  white  sporidia. 

Fig.  4,  Lignograph  Aa,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  sterile  plants 
on  the  young  shoots  of  the  peach  tree,  July  21st  The  numerous  sporidia 
attached  to  them  and  lying  at  their  base,  probably  have  fallen  from  the 
fertile  plants,  off  the  young  leaves.  The  parapJiases  are,  however,  said,  in 
some  instances,  to  provide  sporidia  from  their  summits. 

Fig.  2,  E,  E,  are  mature  plants  with  enlarged  joints,  called  pyenidia. 
These  pyenidia  are  of  a  light-yellow  color,  and  are  filled  with  stylospores. 

Figs.  1,  2  and  3,  Lignographs  Y  and  Z,  represent  fertile  plants,  during 
their  reproductive  stage — from  May  10th  to  June  16th.  After  June  15th 
these  fertile  plants  rapidly  disappear,  except  on  such  new  leaves  as  make 
their  appearance  thereafter — on  which  they  are  often  found,  but  present 
generally  a  sickly,  feeble  appearance,  when  compared  with  the  vigorous 
growth  on  the  leaves  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  June.  After 
the  20th  of  July,  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  plant  on  the  leaves  in  this 
stage  of  development;  they  nearly  all  have  the  appearance  as  seen  at  fig. 
6,  a,  b  and  c,  Lignograph  Y.  Occasionally  may  be  found  a  new  leaf  where 
the  appearance  is  presented  as  seen  at  fig.  2,  c2^  e  and/ 

Fig.  5,  Lignograph  Y,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  mycelium  in 
the  parenchyma  of  leaves.  The  mycelium  is  often  largely  develqped 
before  there  is  any  appearance  of  fertile  threads  on  the  surlace.  The  indi . 
cation  of  its  presence — where  there  are  no  external  threads-r-is  the  blister- 
ing and  carlmg  of  the  leaves. 

The  young  twigs  and  sprouts  are  also  attacked  with  this  fungos.    It 
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generally  appears  on  tbem  during  the  last  half  of  June.    They  produce, 
mostly,  only  sterile  threads. 

The  peach  fruit  is  often  attacked,  about  the  time  it  is  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  grown;  but  the' fungus  is  usually  neither  thrifty  nor  prolific, 
till  the  peaches  approach  maturity.  It  however  often  destroys  i  the  entire 
crop  before  the  fruit  matures.  If  the  fungus  is  in  the  trees,  and  the 
peaches  escape  till  the\  begin  to  ripen,  it  then  usually  makes  great  ray- 
ages.  At  this  stage  of  the  fruit,  the  mycelium  grows  with  great  luxuri- 
ance in  its  tender,  rich  flt'sh,  and  decay  keeps  progress  with  the  advance 
of  the  mycelium.  An  entire  peach  will  often  decay  in  from  24  to  72 
.  hours — ^the  length  of  time  required  varying  with  the  temperature  and 
hygrometic  coiidition  of  the  atmosphere.  Often  on  the  decayed  surfiMM 
may  be  discovered  the  fertile,  moniliform  threads,  both  simple  and  com- 
pound (fig.  7  a,  Lignograph  Bb).  The  sporidia  are  smaller  in  size  on  the 
fruit,  than  in  plants  on  the  leaves.  Fig.  7  shows  the  mycelium,  and  the 
fertile  threads  on  the  fruit ;  figs.  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  6  show  the  fertile  and 
sterile  threads  and  myceliam  of  the  leaves  and  twigs.  The  mycelium  of 
the  leaves  is  more  filamentous  and  lees  fleshy  than  that  of  the  fruit|  and 
the  sporidia  of  the  concatenated,  fertile  threads  laiiger. 

OBSBBVATIONS  CONKECTED  WITH  THK  DKCAT  OF  THE  FRUIT  AND  WITH 
FUNGOID  DBVELOPICENT. 

A  young,  vigorous  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  ^d  been  severely  attacked 
With  the  peach  fungus  iu  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  which  had  by 
the  middle  of  Augu&t  quite  recovered,  was  loaded  with  truit.  The  frail 
had  escaped  the  fungus  during  the  early  part  of  the  BeajiK)n.  About  the 
16th  of  August  the  peaches  began  to  get  mellow.  About  the  same  time 
they  began  to  decay  rttpidly.  Soon  after  the  decay  comcuenced,  a  whitOi 
almost  invisible  mould  (soon  turning  to  a  brownish  yellow)  appeared  in 
spots  on  the  surfiice  of  the  affected  parts.  On  examining  this  under  the 
microscope,  the  appearance  was  presented  as  seen  at  fig.  7,  a  and  b*  The 
line  cd  in  the  figure,  represents  the  line  described  by  the  surface  of  the 
peach;  all  above  this  line  belongs  to  the  aerial  portion  <>f  the  plant;  these 
are  the  fertile  threads  that  bear  the  sporidia.  All  below  the  line  cd^  rep- 
resents the  mycelium  or  roots,  inside  the  sui&ce  of  tht  p<'ach. 

The  mycelium  is  ]arge,  rugged,  and  of  luxuriant  growth.  It  advanced 
with  great  rapidity  through  the  soft  tissues.    As  fast  us  the  mycelium 

*  The  peaohes  on  this  tree  wern  i-T\j  all  destrojed  in  a  few  da^s  hy  :i.e  £.  7  v  mea.  Tki 
•nit  of  maoy  other  tre en  in  the  mme  orchMd  deeajed  in  the  eant  way.  1  dh  uLon  this  omo  u 
m  mmipU  of  what  often  ooeorB  «heii  the  mm  axv  tiled  with  thla  ftugos. 
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advanced  in  the  flefih,  decay  followed.  One-fourth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
line  of  decay,  in  the  sonnd  part  of  the  peach,  no  mycelium  could  be  traced. 
The  cells,  however — seen  at  figs.  8,  9, 10  and  11,  Lignographs  Oc  and  Y — 
were  noticed  scattered  through  the  sound,  fleshy  tissues ;  and  also  the 
peculiar  forms  seen  at  fig.  12,  Lignograph  Dd,  were  occasionally  met 
with.  Fig.  8  a,  Lignograph  Cc,  represents  sporidia,  and  new  filaments  of 
mycelium,  just  beginning  to  vegetate.  These  sporidia  are  often  met  with 
lying  in  masses  in  the  flesh,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  Fig.  10,  Lignograph 
T,  represents  cells  of  the  yeast  plant;  «,  fig.  7,  Lignograph  Bb,  represents 
a  budding  and  branching  filament,  emanating  from  a  sporidium. 

August  9th,  4  P.M.,  peeled  a  number  of  ripe  peaches  and  placed  them  in 
an  earthen  dish,  mashing  them  to  a  jelly  and  adding  about  one  half  their 
bulk  of  water,  and  set  them  aside,  at  a  temperature  of  about  76^  Fah.  Six 
hours  after,  examined  them  under  the  microscope.  Found  the  surface 
portions  completely  alive  with  minute,  tremulous,  vibrating  cells,  either 
lEongle  or  arranged  in  lines  (fig.  18,  Lignograph  Ee).  These  belong  to  the 
so-called  vibrione&  The  following  morning — ^16  hours  after  th^  mixture 
was  made — examined  again.  Found  many  of  the  minute  bodies  (fig.  18) 
moving  actively  about — some  in  curved  lines,  and  others  in  zig-zag,  pix)- 
gressive  odfes.  There  was  also  noticed  large  oval  and  spherical  cells  (vital- 
ized cell),  having  a  tremulous  and  vibrating  motion  (fig.  14,  Lignograph 
Ee).    The  lai^er  of  tiiem  could  be  seen  to  contain  minute  cells. 

Aug.  11,  8  A.M. — The  vitalized  cells  (fig.  14)  haye  assumed  the  appear- 
ance seen  in  fig.  15.  They  are  quite  numerous^  and  appear  'to  be  zoospores. 
A  white  mould  began  to  appear  on  the  surface.  The  surfitce  layer  was 
filled  with  organized  cells  (fig.  16)  and  the  mycelium,  represented  at  fig. 
17|  Lignograph  F£  The  zoospores  perform  the  office  of  organizing  these 
cells  (fig.  16).  At  first  the  cells  in  the  zoospores  are  spherical.  Their 
progressive  movement,  and  rotary  motion  on  llieir  progressive  line  as  an 
axis,  rolls  the  spherical  cells  into  cylinders  (fig.  16),  when  they  are  voided 
ftom  the  posterior  end  of  the  cell  This  is  a  process  in  the  multiplication 
and  organization  of  cells  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  before  been 
noticed.* 

Fig.  18,  Lignograph  Dd,  represents  the  spores  of  the  peach  fungus  veg- 
etating in  the  flesh  of  the  peach. 

Aug.  20th.  Placed  a  broken,  ripe  peaoh,  about  one-fourth  decayed 
(fi:eBh  picked  fin)m  the  tree,  on  the  decayed  part  of  which  was  growing  the 

*  This  mode  of  the  organisation  and  moltiplication  of  ceUa  wUl  be  more  fhlly  desoribed  la 
another  paper,  "  On  cell  organiaatioa  la  the  rarioiu  prooesses  tf  the  fermentation  of  organic 
matter,  yegetable  and  animal."  '      Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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fungoB,  fig.  7  a,  Lignograph  Bb,  and  all  through  the  decayed  tissues  laa 
the  mycelium,  fig.  7  b\  in  a  loosely-covered  glass  jar,  with  about  oue-sixih 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  set  aside,  at  a  temperature  of  75^  Fah. 

Twenty-four  hours  after,  examined  the  peach.  It  was  entirely  decayed, 
and  coyered,  over  the  whole  surface,  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  fmi- 
gus,  fig.  7  0,  and  through  the  entire  flesh  ran  the  mycelium,  fig.  7  b.  In 
the  newly  decayed  portion  there  were  many  vegetating  sporidia  and  zoos- 
pores (fig.  19,  Lignograph  Dd).  At  a,  are  seen  two  sporidia,  the  filaments 
fix>m  which  anostomoze  with  each  other  and  are  thickly  budded. 

Fig.  20,  Lignograph  Dd,. represents  vitalized  oeUs  (so-called  yibriones), 
which  posses  animalcular  motion  and  are  very  active,  moving  rapidly  in 
all  directions.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  these  bodies  to  be  sper- 
matozoid  in  character.*  They  occur  in  great  numbers  in  all  fermenting 
and  decaying  bodies. 

August  2lBt,  10  A.  K.,  placed  some  sporidia  of  the  peach  fungus  {S,permea) 
in  a. solution  of  sugar  in  a  watch*glass,  at  75^  F.  At  8  p.  h.— five 
hours  after — they  had  vegetated  as  seen  in  fig.  21  (Lig.  Gg).  August  22, 
6  A.  IL,  twenty  hours  after,  they  had  vegetated  as  seen  in  fig.  22, 
(lag.  Dd).  Wherever  two  or  more  sporidia  were  near  each  other,  ge^ 
minating  filaments  had  passed  torn  one  to  the  other,  joining  them  all; 
and  the  larger  laments,  wheoever  .they  had  come  in  contact,  hid  united, 
producing  a  system  of  anostomoses,  as  seen  in  Fig.  22. 

August  28,  8  A.  M.,  forty-six  hours  after  the  sporidia  of  the  peach  Am- 
gus  were  placed  in  the  saccharine  solution,  they  had  begun  to  branch,  and 
presented  the  appearance  seen  in  fig.  28,  (Lig.  Hh). 

Progress  of  the  disease  in  Ohio  in  1862. — ^Tbe  young  leaves  of  the  peach 
trees  were  attacked  with  the  peach  fungus  {sphasaotheca  jpersica)  about  the 
10th  of  May,  soon  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen.  The  attack  was  general 
throughout  the  State,  killing  nearly  all  the  leaves  on  the  older  trees,  and 
on  the  younger  ones  where  they  were  not  vigorous  and  healthy.  On  the 
young,  thrifty  trees  the  leaves  became  thickened,  curled,  twisted,  blistered, 
overgrown,  and  yellowish.  The  more  vigorous  trees  were  attacked  less 
than  the  weaker  ones.  This  parasite  spread  rapidly  in  and  on  the  leaves 
till  about  June  15th,  when  it  began  to  decline,  and  the  peach  trees  began 
to  recover  and  assume  a  more  healthy  appearance.  On  the  25th  of  June 
the  trees  had  very  much  improved ;  the  leaves  had  a  more  healthy  green 
and  were  less  curled.  By  the  21st  of  July  the  fertile  plants  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  except  now  and  then  a  few  on  the  new  leaves,  where 
they  were  still  developed,  but  in  an  enfeebled  condition.    The  pear  leaves 

*  la  ft  paper  on  whioh  I  hare  been  for  some  time  engaged,  connected  with  decay,  gangrene, 
fermentation,  Ac.,  I  shaU  hare  nwre  to  offer  in  relation  to  these  interesting  Uttie  bodiee.  ^ 
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were  slightlj  attacked  by  the  same  ftmgufl,  during  the  period  of  the  attack 
on  the  peach  leaves. 

The  young  peach  shoots  were  first  attacked  about  the  16th  of  June. 
The  plants  produced  by  them  were  mostly  sterile. 

The  fungus  was  first  noticed  on  the  peach  firoit  when  it  was  about  one- 
third  grown,  causing  a  great  share  of  the  crop  to  wilt,  decay,  and  &11. 
The  portion  of  the  peach  crop  which  survived,  was  again  attacked  at  the 
period  of  its  ripening,  producing  rapid  decay  in  much  of  the  mature  and 
maturing  firuit  • 

PBOPHYLAOnCS. 

Among  these  may  be  classed  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphites,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  sulphates.  These  bodies  are  all  more  or  less  destructive 
to  muoedinous  growths,  and  have  the  power  of  stopping  fermentation. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  the  sulphites, 
and  sulphuric  acid.    The  influence  of  the  sulphates  is  not  so  marked. 

The  wine-grower  controls  the  vegetation  of  his  yeast  plants  (fermenta- 
tion) by  burning  a  little  sulphur  or  a  few  matches  in  the  casks.  The 
sugar  manufacturer  checks  mucedinous  cellular  development  in  the  juice 
of  the  cane  (preventing  the  formation  of  glucose,  which  would  interfere 
with  granulation)  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid, 
or  a  small  quantity  of  some  soluble  sulphite  to  the  freshly  expressed 
juice. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  perfoimed  in  this  department,  were  com- 
menced late  in  May,  after  the  young  leaves  were  completely  filled  with 
the  mycelium  of  the  peach  fiingus.  The  results,  therefore,  could  not  be 
as  satisfactory  as  if  commenced  when  the  buds  were  unfolding  into  leaves. 
The  sporidia  are  mostly  in  the  circulating  juices  of  the  tree,  and  in  their 
passage  become  fixed,  and  vegetate  in  the  tender  developing  leaf  tissues, 
which  afford  them  a  matrix,  with  abundant  nutrient  supplies.  The  pre- 
ventative should  therefore  be  applied,  so  as  to  enter  the  sap  of  the  tree  in 
its  early  circulation  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  begin  to  open, 
that  they  may  reach  the  sporidia  before  they  begin  to  Vegetate.  To  this 
end  I  would  suggest  the  digging  away  of  the  sod  around  the  trees,  and 
the  application  of  a  compost  containing  either  sulphur,  sulphurous  add, 
sulphites,  or  sulphuric  add.  -The  revise  gas  lime  from  the  purifying  vats 
of  gas  establishments,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  coal  ashes,  cinders  firom 
foundries,  iron  furnaces,  and  blacksmith  shops,  or  the  pitch  from  coal  oil 
lefineries  boiled  down  to  asphalt  and  pulverized,  furnish  cheap  and  appro- 
priate materials  for  the  purpose,  containing  the  desired  bodies  fcMr  check- 
ing mucedinous  growths.    These  should  be  mixed  with  good  soil  ^^alf      t 
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ftnd  half)  before  being  applied.  These  bodies  all  contain  valuable  nonr- 
ishm^t  for  the  trees.  They  will  also  guard  against  many  depredatioo! 
from  insects.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  the  gas  lime  too  liberaHj. 
When  all  of  these  materials  can  not  be  obtained,  any  one  two  or  more  mw 
be  used.  There  may  also  be  an  advantage  derived  from  scattering^  a  little 
flour  of  sulphur  over  the  leaves  in  their  early  development.  The  vir- 
tues of  this  body  probably  lie  in  its  gradual  oxydation,  fonning  sulphur- 
ous acid. 


ADDENDA. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we  have  made  the  fol 
lowing  examinations : 

March  8d,  1663. — Examined  the  swelling  buds,  and  the  sprouts  of  last 
year's  growth  of  peach  trees.  The  outside  bark  of  the  twigs  is  filled  with 
the  spores  and  mycelium  of  the  peach  fungus,  and  the  surface  of  the  twigs 
is  marked  by  numerous  patches  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  and  having  t 
crisped  appearance.  These  patches  cover  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  their 
surfEuse.  Wherever  these  patches  extend,  the  leaf  buds  are  small  and  ap- 
pear shrunken,  and  many  of  the  flower  buds  have  a  dark,  dead  speck  in 
the  centre.  Fig.  25,  (Lig.  Y)  presents  the  appearance  of  the  myoeliom  and 
fertile  threads,  running  into  lines  and  branches  of  spores  in  the  patches  of 
fungus^  on  the  surface  of  the  sprouts  and  twigs  of  last  year's  growth. 


LOCUSTS. 
Oieada  Septemdeoem. — Seventeen  Year  Locmt—Bed  Eyed  Locust 

The  locusts  commenced  making  their  appearance  in  Fairfield  comity, 
Ohio,  in  1863,  about  May  25th.    On  May  Slst^  after  some  slight  thunder 
showers,  they  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  multitudes ;  and  on 
June  1st,  2d,  and  8d,  they  multiplied  greatly,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
square  foot  of  ground  which  did  not  contain  several  pupa  cases,  and  holes 
from  which  they  had  escaped  from  the  soil.    On  the  trunk  of  a  single 
apple  tree,  attached  to  the  bark,  I  have  counted  as  high  as  sixty^thrce 
pupa  cases,  from  which  the  insects  had  escaped ;  while  the  limbs  of  the 
tree,  and  the  ground  beneath,  were  covered  with  them.    This  was  geneial 
throughout  the  forests  and  orchards,  while  they  were  less  numerous  in 
ooltLvated  fields.    On  June  2d  and  Sd,  they  began  to  fly  in  large  numbers 
ficom  tree  to  tree. 

June  15th.— The  forests  and  orchards  are  alive  with  locusto^    A  abgle 
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tree  often  oontams  over  a  hnndred  of  these  insects.  Dead  locusts  be^  to 
appear  quite  abundantlj  under  the  trees  in  the  forests. 

June  18ih. — ^Locusts  appear  to  be  increasing  in  number,  notwithstand- 
ing many  are  dying.  The  ends  of  branches  and  twigs  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees  begin  to  wilt  and  die  quite  extensively,  firom  the  borings  of  locusts 
(locusts  depositing  their  eggs). 

June  26th. — Locusts  disappearing  slowly;  many  are  dying.  Fruit  and 
forest  trees  are  considerably  injured  by  them.  Weather  has  been  very 
dry.  Last  night  a  drizzling  rain  commenced,  continuing  through  the 
night  and  most  of  the  day.  The  soil  is  wet  about  six  inches  below  the 
surfiice.    Wheat  harvest  will  commence  here  about  July  1st 


APPLE  BLIGHT  AND  PEACH  CUEL  IN  1863. 

APPLE  BLIGHT. 

The  blight  attacked  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince  trees,  in  central  Ohio, 
in  1868,  on  the  81st  of  May.  There  had  been  some  three  weeks  of  very 
warm,  dry  weather,  quite  firee  from  dews  and  night  vapors.  The  soil  had 
become,  very  dry,  and  the  grass  had  begun  to  wither.  On  the  8l8t  of 
May  there  were  several  small,  warm  showers,  with  thimder,  followed  by 
fogs  and  night  vapor.  On  the  morning  of  June  1st,  the  apple  leaves  be- 
gan to  wilt,  and  numerous  dead  patches  were  noticed  on  the  small  twigs 
and  limbs.  This  was  the  first  perceptible  indication  of  the  disease  in  this 
region.  From  this  the  disease 'slowly  progressed,  invading  the  apple  mora 
than  the  pear  and  quince  trees. 

June  18th. — The  blight  is  progressing  but  slowly.  Has  done  yet  but 
little  injury.  The  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  and  to  this  date  in  June, 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  dry.  The  grass  has  quite  ceased  growing, 
and  is  now  drying  up ;  and  pastures  and  meadows  are  deadening. 

Fruit  trees  have  made  but  very  little  new  wood  so  far.  On  account 
of  the  dry  weather  the  growth  has  been  unusually  slow,  there  being  a  de- 
ficiency of  juices,  apparently,  in  the  trees.  This  slow  growth  and  defi- 
ciency of  sap,  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  new  layer  of  wood  not  being  soil  and  juicy  enough  to  enable  the  op- 
pie  blight  fungus  to  grow  with  its  usual  luxuriance.* 

June  26th. — ^Disease  quite  at  a  stand.  Has  attacked  yet  but  compara- 
tively few  trees.  Invasion  slight,  and  has  done  but  little  injury.  Weather 
has  been  very  dry  up  to  last  night,  when  a  drizzling  rain  set  in,  which 
has  wet  the  soil  about  six  inches  deep. 

*  The  extended  deadening  of  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  twigs  of  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
sinoe  June  18th,  produced  by  loautt  depositing  their  eggs,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
apple  blight 
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PEACH  CUBL. 

The  peach  fdngoB  oommen<^  its  rayageB  in  1868,  in  central  Ohio,  in 
the  buds  daring  the  wann  weather  in  the  month  of  March'.  It  attacked 
the  flower  budB,  producing  in  their  centre  a  dark,  dead  spot,  destroying 
much  of  the  firait  in  its  embryonic  state  ;  so  that  nsoally  the  trees  pro- 
duced but  few  flowers.  As  early  as  the  leaf-buds  began  to  be  dcTcloped 
into  leaves,  the  fungus  was  noticed  in  them,  causing  them  to  curl  and 
blister  as  they  opened.  The  fongus  is  more  destructive  to  the  fruit  and 
less  to  the  leaves  this  year  than  last 

June  8d. — ^The  majority  of  peach  trees  in  central  Ohio  are  sufEering 
more  or  less  from  the  ravages  of  the  peach  fungus.  Many  of  the  older 
trees  are  losing  their  leaves,  while  on  others  many  of  the  leaves  are  blis- 
tered, curled,  overgrown,  and  twisted,  so  that  they  imperfectly  perform 
their  normal  functions. 

June  18th. — ^The  peach  fungus  is  beginning  to  attack  the  young  peadi 
fruit  The  leaves  are  not  so  universally  attacked  as  they  were  last  year. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather,  on  which  account  the 
trees  have  made  but  little  new  wood,  and  the  leaves  are  less  tender  and 
succulent  than  usual  This  firmness  of  the  tissues  renders  the  trees  leas 
susceptible  to  invasion,  and  to  the  rapid  growth  and  progress  of  the  peach 
fungus,  after  it  has  once  gained  a  foothold. 
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GLOSSARY. 

In  wilting  out  careftQ  inrestigations  upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  so  many  terms  that  are  not  expected  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  mass  of  readers — to  whom  the  results  of  such  labors  are 
the  most  valuable — ^that  their  usefulness  is  much  limited,  unless  connected 
with  the  descriptions  are  explanations  that  render  the  terms  used  readily 
comprehended.  The  following  definitions  of  the  terms  employed,  we  trust, 
will  enable  every  fanner  and  fruit  grower  to  peruse  these  examinations 
with  interest  and  profit : 

AftorMiw— Uoproductiye. 

Asd—YeBBels  that  contain  the  reprodaotlye  bodies  of  flowerleiB  plants.  These  reproductire 
bodies  when  produced  In  asci,  are  oaUed  sporidia,  to  distinguish  them  from  reprodaotlTt 
bodies  not  produced  In  asci,  which  are  sailed  spqreSb 

ilitonoiM— Moathless,  or  without  openings. 

iiiMntomoMri^— Uniting  or  inosculating  of  vessels. 

Jntkmaoid—S^Tm  cells  of  cryptogamlc  plants. 

JMC^irou^— Producing  ascL 

AJgoUjgy-^The  science  of  sea-weeds. 

BUght—A  vague  term,  dgnifjring  a  pestilence  among  plants,  caused  by  the  attack  of  insects  or 
of  parasitic  fungi,  or  some  endemical' affection  of  the  atmosphere,  not  fully  understood. 

Cbn&ttifi>— The  soft  matter  that  is  to  form  the  new  annual  layers  of  wood  and  bark. 

Obr6ontsaf— Burned  to  a  coal,  or  haying  the  appearance  of  being  charred. 

CU^ii^ar— Composed  of  cells. 

Qi2K»— Hairs  like  those  of  the  eyelashes. 

Cbrtfcol— Belonging  to  the  bark. 

Ol^itcyanw— Flowerless  plantSL 

ZMIuoiit— Falling  oft 

ZMiMSRt— Bursting  open. 
Mpidtrmii—The  outside  skin  of  the  bark. 

JSfpgpkifiet  or  J^%la2— Plants  that  grow  upon  other  plants,  m  apon  ihdr  leaves. 
JRwiooarf— Quickly  vanishing. 

Muhckrfme  or  Prokplatn^—The  unimpregnated  spomles  of  a  sp<»re  eell. 
J^ntpon—The  outer  membrane  of  a  spore,  where  the  membrftaes  are  doable. 
Bxajmium—A  perithecium  that  is  never  closed. 
Firtik  ^M■«»i^-Those  that  produce  fruit 
JWf^^vt— Having  the  substance  of  fungi  or  mushrooms. 
tfomdJo-Joints. 

JG^otfna— Pure  white,  or  bright  and  pure  tints. 

S^menbimr—A  layer  or  mass  of  oells,  flrom  whioh  are  developed  fln^Ule  thrcais  or  spores. 
JnarHeukUs—Jfoi  jointed. 

JMw— A  place  where  any  thing  Is  generated  or  formed. 
JKttft«i— The  openings  in  any  tissue. 

MonOiformr-'UlLe  a  necklace  or  string  of  beads ;  that  is  to  say,  with  alternate  swellings  sal 
eontraotions. 
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JM^tuni—RootB,  or  their  equivaleiit. 

Mycoloffi/— The  science  of  moalds. 

iruett2tnou»~-HayiDg  the  appearance  of  moalds. 

Otteolum — Month  or  opening  throngh  which  the  Apothecia  in  lichens  abed  their  spores. 

Ovate — ^Egg-shaped. 

CM— Haying  the  figure  of  an  ellipse. 

Pmid'u     and  l^®^*^^  *^  which  stand  tiie  Asci,  or  different  kinds  of  envelopes  of  tiie  repro- 

Pri^n^  )     ductive  organs  of  fiingi. 

Poran/* —A  plant  growing  on  other  plants. 

Prcioploim^^The  £ndochrome,  or  nnimpregnated  sporoles  of  a  spore  celL 

Propkyhctiea — ^Preventives. 

Pidlulation— Budding. 

JPyenidia— Enlarged  joints  in  fertile  threads,  filled  with  Stylospores. 

Fileui — The  nmbulla,  top  of  agarics  or  common  mushrooms. 

FroihaUus—A  peculiar  body  produced  from  some  Cryptogams,  which  is  capable  of  producing 

spores  like  those  from  which  the  original  plant  sprung.    It  is  an  intermediate  body  be- 
tween the  plant  and  the  spore. 
iWuZa— Cavity  that  contains  spores  or  ftrut. 
ParqpA^«e»— Threads  arising  often  with  asci,  leaving  spores  sometimes  on  their  summit    Tbey 

are  abortive. 
Saeeate-—Jii  the  form  of  a  sack. 
SpermcUagcnia — ^Bodies  developed  at  the  joints. 

SpermaUacida — The  sperm  or  male  cells  of  cryptogams  or  flowerleas  plants. 
Sporidia — Spores  contained  in  asci. 

^poru — ^The  seed  or- reproductive  bodies  of  flowerless  plants. 
SpermaUa — Spores  of  a  second  order. 
SporopharoM — Those  fungi  which  produce  naked  spores. 
Mporangium — Spore  cases,  or  vessels  in  which  spores  are  produced. 
9poridangia — The  minute  sporidia  in  what  is  called  a  vesicle.    The  vesicle  takes  the  place  of 

an  ascus. 
Son — A  form  in  which  the  spores  are  arranged. 
Sporophore—A  large  body,  or  spore  that  produces  spores  on  its  summit 
SjpemuUia — Sperm  cells 
Ayloiphoret^Spores  of  a  second  order. 
SUarigmata — The  threads  or  peduncles  rising  from  the  sporophores,  and  on  the  terminoB  <»f 

which  are  produced  spores. 
Stroma — ^A  vessel,  or  capsule,  which  springs  from  the  mycelium,  and  contains  ih»  asci,  otridea 

or  perithecia. 
St4  ri2Miy7ai»— Those  threads  that  do  not  produce  fruit 
8tamaU$—lMi\%  mouths  or  openings  on  the  under  side  of  leaveB. 
JTuUamhm — Hymenium  of  lichens. 
Trichotatnou9 — ^Branches  divided  into  threes. 
2V<6uZar— Like  a  tube. 
Fettc2ef— Hollow  sacks  resembling  bladders. 

Vo/uo— Sheath  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  or  baeidium  in  "mushrooms."* 
Zoofporea—Yiialized  cells  or  B^xeB,  armed  with  cilieo  or  filaments,  and  having  the  power  of 

independent  motion. 
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LIGNOGRAPHS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  ARTICLE. 
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Llgn. 


A  Cross  section  of  a  portion  of  the  twig  of  a  quince  bnsh,  showing  spiral  fibers,  which  appear 
to  be  ftingoid.  This  section  is  the  outside  layer  of  wood,  in  the  portion  of  the  limb  at  the 
line  of  demarkation,  between  the  dead  and  living  tissaes. 

b.  Cross  section  of  a  portion  of  the  same  twig,  at  the  point  where  the  blight  first  attacked  it, 
and  at  the  time  of  examination  perfectly  dead  and  dry.  The  limb  was  cat  off  and  exaiBTned 
on  the  14th  or  July,  1862.  The  blight  struck  the  borii  about  the  I5th  of  June.  In  the  open 
■paces  in  the  cellular  tissue,  are  seen  fungoid  growths ;  also  outside,  at  e  and  d,  are  seen  similar 
growths.  From  the  boundary  walls  of  the  interstices,  are  seen  numerous  fungoid  vegetating 
points. '  On  the  plant  at  d,  is  seen  something  like  sporangia.  This  appears  different  from  the 
growth  in  the  interstices. 


Jiign.  H. 


Iiign.K. 


Lign.  L. 


I4gn.lL 
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iJlj,   27       28 


49 


26\ 


%\Km 


Lign.  N. 


V  '  ='^. 


Lign.  P. 


liigD.  S. 


Lign.  Q. 
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Lifin.  W. 


UffL^t 


Lign.  X. 
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Lign.  Y. 


LigiL  Gg. 


LigB.  Bh. 
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Uff:!^v» 


Lign.  M.; 


Lign.  Ff. 


Lign.  Hh. 
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m»  tt^o.  BeMmblflB  the  hair  of  »  r»t,  in  strnotoie.    EzamiAe  tbo  hairg  of  0qiiirie]«» 
mice,  4 
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MEMORANDA  ON  THE  CEREALS. 


In  2,280  lbs.  of  grain  of  Indian  com  (per  acre),  there  are  0*6  lbs.  of 
ailica,  212  of  phosphoric  acid,  0*2  of  lime,  0*64  of  magnesia,  0*2  of  peroxyd 
of  iron,  11*2  of  potash.  In  100  lbs,  of  wheat  (grain)  there  are  1*67  lbs. 
of  ashes;  in  wheat  straw,  510  lbs. ;  in  the  grain  of  barley,  2*34  lb&; 
straw  of  barley,  5*36  lbs. ;  in  grain  of  oats,  2*90  lbs. ;  straw  of  oats,  510 
lbs. ;  husks  of  oats,  6'79  lbs.  In  100  lbs.  of  rye  grain,  1*36  lbs.  of  ashes, 
and  410  lbs,  in  rye  straw.  In  Indian  com  grain,  4*40 ;  in  straw  of  same, 
4*40.  The  seeds  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  will  preserve  their  vitality  for 
three  or  four  years.  In  2,240  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  barley,  there  are  99J 
onnces  of  potash,  104  of  soda,  39i  of  lime,  64  of  magnesia,  76  of  phofr 
phoric  acid,  31  of  sulphuric  acid,  4bf  salt,  and  416  of  sand. 

Average  proportion  of  kernel  and  husk  of  beans,  85  of  kernel  to  15  of 
husk.  Average  proportion  of  straw  of  peas  to  grain,  73  to  27.  Average 
proportion  of  straw  to  grain  of  beans,  57  to  48. 

Wheat  sown  to  a  depth  of  one  inch,  came  up  in  twelve  days,  the  whole 
of  these  seeds  germinating.  Br.  Yoelcker's  experiments  on  the  top-dreoi- 
ing  of  wheat,  showed  amongst  other  things  that  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  by 
itself,  naturally  increased  the  yield,  both  of  straw  and  com;  and  that  tbo 
mixture  of  salt  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  beneficial. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  bean  sowing,  says: 
"If  you  practice  thin  sowii^g,  take  care  that  you  have  pleiity  of  seed  in 
each  row,  but  let  the  saving  of  seed  be  in  having  the  rows  widely  apart 
You  thus  secure  regularity  and  sufficiency  of  plants,  while  great  space  is 
provided  for  their  full  development"  The  proportion  of  straw  to  grain  in 
oats  is  as  62  to  38 ;  of  rye,  as  71  to  29 ;  of  peas,  73  to  27.  The  weight 
of  wheat  straw  per  acre  is  estimated  by  Johnson  at  3,000  to  3,600  lbs. ;  of 
oat,  2,700  to  3,500 ;  of  barley,  2,X00  to  2,500 ;  of  rye,  4,000  to  4,800 ;  of 
bean,  2,700  to  3,200 ;  of  peas,  2,700  lbs.  A  ton  of  the  grain  of  beans  con- 
tains 9^  lbs.  of  potash,  l^*  of  soda,  14  of  lime,  4}  of  magnesia,  5  j^  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  ^  of  sulphuric  acid,  2  of  salt,  and  5  of  sand. 

The  average  weight  per  bushel  of  barley  is  50  to  65  lbs. 

Wheat  sown  to  a  depth  of  five  inches,  came  up  in  twenty-two  days^ 
three-eighths  of  the  seed  germinating. 

Chloride  of  lime  steep  for  wheat :— Mix  one  pound  with  a  gallon  of 
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water ;  allo^  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hoar,  frequently  stirring  it.  Al- 
low it  to  settle,  and  draw  off  the  supernatant  liquid.  In  this  steep  the 
seed  for  two  hours,  drain  and  dry  it  with  ashes.  An  acre  of  wheat,  top- 
dressed,  with  180  poun(^  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  1^  cwt  of  salt,  yielded 
2,436  pounds,  or  40  6-2Qth  bushels ;  the  money  increase  in  corn  over  a 
plot  unmanured,  being  32s.  6d.,  and  the  profit  31s.  lid.  An  acre  of  wheat, 
estimated  at  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain,  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
gives  1,600  pounds  of  grain,  containing  80  pounds  of  ^«sh.  The  weight  of 
straw  will  be  3,000  pounds,  containing  180  of  ash. 

The  weight  of  grain  and  straw  of  wheat  as  above,  yields  210  pounds  of 
ash,  which  analysis  shows  to  be  made  up  thus : — ^Potash,  "29  59  lbs. ;  soda, 
8  02 ;  lime,  12*94;  magnesia,  10"52;  oxyd  of  iron,  2  55;  phosphoric  acid, 
20-58 ;  sulphuric  acid,  10-56 ;  chlorine,  1-97 ;  silica,  118-29. 

Wheat  sown  to  a  depth  of  four  inches,  came  above  ground  in  twenty- 
one  days,  one-half  of  the  seeds  germinating.  An  acre  of  wheats  top-dressed, 
with  IJ  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda,  yielded  2,2S0  pounds,  or  38  bushels;  the 
money  increase  of  com  over  a  plot  unmanured  being  £2, 17s.  9d.,  yielding 
a  profit  of  25s.  3d.  A  crop  of  oats,  estimated  at  48  bushels,  of  42  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  will  weigh  2,016  pounds,  containing  60  5  pounds  of  ash.  The 
weight  of  the  straw  will  be  3*024  lbs.,  containing  138*4  lbs  of  ash.  The 
weight  of  grain  and  straw  of  oats  per  acre,  as  above,  yields  19S*9  lbs.  of 
ash,  which  analysis  shows  to  be  made  up  thus : — Silica,  96-8  lbs. ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  22-8;  sulphuric  acid,  58 ;  lime,  11*0;  magnesia,  9*1;  peroxyd 
of  iron,  2*7;  potash,  865;  soda,  3*6;  chloride  of  potassium,  3  8;  chloride 
of  sodium,  6*3. 

Whekt  sown  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  came  up  in  twenty-three  days ;. 
one-eighth  only,,  however,  of  the  plants  came  up. 

Dr.  Yoelcker  states  that  wheats  top-dressed  with,  guano  at  the  rate  of 
2^  owts.  per  acre,  yielded  2,404  lbs.,  or  40  l-20th  bushels,  at  60  pounda 
to  thcfbusheL  The  increase  of  produce  of  the  plots  manured  as  in  the 
above  paragraph,  compared  with  like  plots  unmanured,  was  £3,  8s.  9d. ;. 
the  cSBpt  of  manure,  £1, 12s.  6d.;  the  clear  profit  being  £1,  16s.  8d.  A 
writer  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  states  that  he  has  seen  beans  in  single 
rowB,  five  feet  apart,  produce  fifty  imperial  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  crop 
of  barley  carries  off  the  soil  56*3  lbs  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  grain ;  in 
the  straw,  157*0;  in  all,  213*3.  The  crop  in  this  case  is  estimated  at  48 
bushels,  at  55  pounds — 2,640  pounds ;  the  straw  and  chaff  a{  3,300  pounds. 
Average  weight  per  bushel  of  wheat^  60  pounds ;  of  barley,  5& ;  of  oats, 
42,  and  rye,  54  pounds. 

In  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  oat  straw,  there  are  29  of  potash  and  soda— 
19  in  the  grain.  ^  ^ 
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Table  shomng  the  mean  Winter  and  Summer  temperatures  of  the  chief  cont 
prodnc^  counfyriee  in  the  world. 


Earopean  Coiintrie& 


I.  Eof^laod : 

1.  Central  England  as  obseired  at  MalTern, 

Bedford,  Soathwick,  Lyndon  and  Norwich  Sialvern,  Sso, 

2.  Western  England  as  observed  at  Penzance, 

Helston,  Tmro,  Plymouth,  Torquay,  Exe- 
ter and  Sidmouth Penzance,  &c 

XL  Countries  of  which  the  Winter  temperature  is 

below,  and  the  Summer  temperature  above 

that  of  England : 

EOROPKAK. 

1.  Northern  Russsia •  • . . 


2.  Poland  and  Baltic  Prusda. 


3.  Basin  of  the  Elbe... 

4.  Holland 

6.  Belgium , 

6.  Basin  of  the  Rhine  , 

7.  France , 


8.  Ba^n  of  the  Danube. 

9.  Southern  Russia 


10.  Basin  of  the  Po. 


11.  Basin  of  the  Amo 

12.  Turkey 

Mean  of  European  countries 

American.  » 

13.  Canada -j 


U,  United  States 

Mean  of  American  countries  . 


III.  Countries  whose  mean  Winter  and  Summer 
temperature  are  both  above  that  of  England : 

EUROPBAN.  . 

1.  Spain •! 

2.  Portugal 

S.  Southern  Italy ^ 

Mean  of  European  countries 

African. 

•    4.  Egypt 

Amkrican. 
5.  South- Western  States  of  the  Union 


Places  of  Ob- 
servation. 


Petersburg . . . . 

Moscow 

Dantzio 

Warsaw 

Cracow 

Berlin 

Prague  

faarlem 
russcls 

Frankfort . . . . . 

Paris 

Toulouse 

Augsberg  . . . . . 

Vienna    

Klausenberg... 

Bucharest 

Chereon 

Sebastapol  . . . . 

Milan 

Verona 

Turin 

Florence  

Constantinople. 


Montreal 

Toronto 

Albany 

Council  Bluffs 
Cincinnati  ... 


Madrid  . 
Cadiz... 
Lisbon.. 
Messina . 


Cairo 

Fort  Gibson 


North 
Latitude. 


o    ' 
62  23 

60  70 


66  66 
66  46 
64  20 
52  13 
60  40 
62  30 
60  60 
62*28 
0  61 
60  10 
48  60 

43  36 
48  21 
48  13 
46  44 

44  27 
46  38 

44  36 

45  28 

45  26 

46  11 
43  47 
41  20 


46  31 
43  40 
42  39 
41  25 
39  06 


40  25 
36  32 
38  42 
38  11 


30  20 
35  47 


Mean   Tempen- 

turea  of  the  Wishe 

^nd  Sanuacr 

moDths. 


Dec, 
Jaa.y 
Feb. 


43  15 


6113 


61  12 


63  97 


48  03 


A2  52 
54  96 


51  84 


68  51 


44  31 


73  8S 
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Table  showing  the  mean  relative  values  of  the  different  hinds  of  Wheat  qxiokd 
.  in  uie  London  Price  Currents  in  the  6  years  ending  1860. 


ATerage 
prices,  yearp 
1866  to  1860|  single  year 

inclufllTe. 


Importo- 
ttoDs  m  the 


1860. 


Balxio  Poktb. 
Dantsic  wheat :  mixed,  high-mixed,  and  extra  qnalitieB  overhead. 

Konigeberg:  mixed  and  high-mixed X.... 

BoBtock:  mixed  and  fine I 

"Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  and  Uckermark :  red 

Denmark  and  Holstein 

St  Petersburg  and  Riga • .  • 

Silesia :  red  and  white 


£.  t.  d. 

8    4  0 

8    6  0 

8    0  6 

2  18  0 

2  13  0 

2  12  0 

2  16  6 


Average. 
Bh  wheat : 
forkahire,  red  , 


English  wheat :  Essex  and  Kent,  red  and  white ;  Norfolk,  Lincoln  and 


Average  superiority  of  Baltic  wheat  over  English  wheat  in  the  Lon- 
don market  • 


Rhine  and  Belgium , 
France  :  two  qualities.  • 
Southern  Russia :  hard. 


ExTBA  BiLno  Ports. 


Average 

English  wheat. 


Average  superiority  of  English  wheat  over  wheat  from  extra  Baltic 
portd 


^  American  wheat : 
United  States. 
Canada 


Average 

English  wheat  hs  before 


Average  superiority  of  American  over  English  wheat , 


Average  price  of  foreign  wheat  of  all  countries  combined. 
English  wheat  as  before 


Average  superiority  of  foreign  wheat  generally  over  English  wheat. 


Quttrten, 
1,149,632 

•    169,977 

264,850 
218,000 
265,241 


2  18    6 
2  12    0 


2,067,500 


0    6    6 


2  10  0 
2  6  6 
2    7    0 


2    8 
2  12 


0    4    0 


2  15    0 
2  16    0 


2  15 
2  12 


0    3    0 


2  13  10 
2  12    0 


0    11  0 


[    107,775 
1,666,942 


1,773,717 


1,670,796 
320-835 


1,891,631 
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^ 

Mean 

Mean 

Tear. 

Summer 
Temper- 
ature. 

V 

Tear. 

Summer 
Temper- 
ature. 

1776 

61.2 
63.8 

1789 

59.0 

1779 

1 

1792 

59.4 

1791 

60.5 

1795 

58.8 

1818 

65.3 

1799 

68.7 

Abonduit  Yewf. 

1822 
1825 

63.2 
63.0 

UnprodactiTe  Years. 

1800 
1809 

61  7 
59  7 

, 

1826 

65.0 

1810 

67.8 

1834 

63.5 

1811 

69.3 

1835 

63.6 

1812 

67.2 

1836 

61.3 

Mean  of  the  10  years 

1816    , 

66.4 

Mean  of  the  10  years 

63.1) 
61.0 

68.8 

Mean  of  the  65  years r 

Mean  of  the  65  years.  ..,,.,•,... 

61.0 

observed 

Mean  temperatore  of  the  observed 

Mean  temperature  of  the 

Tears.  dI  us  . . . .  • 

2.0 

years,  minus 



2.4 

THE  SOIL  WE  CULTIVATE. 

Whea  we  direct  our  attentioii  to  a  more  local  branch  of  this  important 
inquiry,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  matters  removed  from  our  cultivated  fields 
by  our  ordinary  crops,  a^d  returned  to  them  by  the  &rm-yard  manure, 
then  the  chemist's  aid  becomes  still  'more  practically  useful.  Professor 
Anderson  {Transactioiu  Highland  Society^  1861,  p.  569)  has  lately  endeav- 
ored to  furnish  the  agriculturist  with  an  approximate  estimate  of  tlie  vari- 
ous matters  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  crops  of  a  six:-course  rotation, 
and  of  the  amount  restored  to  the  land  by  the  ordinary  farm-yard  manure. 
The  summary  he  gives  of  the  total  substances  abstracted,  is  as  follows : — 
Th6  rotation,  which  is  a  severe  one,  being  turnips,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  (the  turnip  crop  weighing  per  acre  18}  tons;  wheat  crop,  being 
seed,  28  bushels;  the  straw,  28  cwt,  the  hay,  2}  tons,  the  oats,  seed,  S4 
bushels,  the  straw,  one  ton,  and  potatoes  three  tons). 


Iba. 

oz. 

Jbs, 

«. 

Potaah 

319 
66 

100 
39 
68 

4 

6 
0 
9 
9 

Sulphuric  ftcid.  ..••«••• 

78 
122 
3G4 
274 

7 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  acid 

S 

ttiuke      « 

Silica 

4 

ICagneria 

Nitrogen 

0 

Chlorine 

The  quantity  of  matters  removed,  observes  Professor  Anderson,  would 
have  been  considerably  reduced  if  a  second  year  of  grass  pasture  had  been 
substituted  for  one  of  the  white  crops.  It  may  be  noticed  also,  that  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  quantities  of  the  substances  contained  in  ordinary 
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soils,  the  matteis  removed  are  very  small ;  and  even  if  the  phosphorio 
acid  of  the  soil  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  per  cent,  it  could  maintain  such 
crops  for  276  years ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  elements, 
so  that  the  prospect  of  exhaustion  is,  at  all  events,  not  immediate.  If, 
continue  the  Professor,  we  next  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  quantities 
of  the  elements  of  plants  restored  to  the  soil  by  farm-yard  manures,  we 
are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  estimating  its  ordi&ary  application,  and  also 
by  our  still  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  average  composition.  The  number 
of  good  analyseii  of  farm-yard  manure  is  stiU  small,  and  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fair  sample,  considerable  discrepancies  are  found 
in  those  which  have  been  published.  By  selecting,  however,  those  results 
which  are  most  trustworthy,  the  following  table  has  been  calculated  so  as 
to  show  the  quantities  olT  mineral  matters  and  nitrogen  in  different  quan- 
tities of  the  manure.  Twelve  tons  have  here  been  selected  as  an  average 
application ;  the  others,  16  and  20  tons,  as  quantities  not  unfrequently  ap- 
plied.   Thq  following  results  are  expressed  in  pounds  avoirdupois : 


In  12  tons, 
lbs. 

In  16  tons, 
lbs. 

In  20  tons, 
IbB. 

Poltudi 

201 

67 

337 

3$ 

12 

84 

108 

269 

165 

208 

89 

449 

47 

16 

112 

144 

368 

220 

335 

Soda 

111 

Lime , 

561 

Magnesia , ', 

59 

Chloriiie .* 

20 

Snlphorio  acid , 

Phoephorie  acid 

180 

Silica  (Bolubh) . .  .* 

447 

Nitrogen 

275 

It  thus  appears  that  an  application  of  20  tons  per  acre  is  able  to  sup- 
ply the  elements  of  an  ordinary  rotation,  some  of  them  in  just  sufficient 
quantity,  others  in  considerable  excess.  Such  are  the  demands  made  up- 
on the  soil  by  the  crops  we  cultivate ;  such  are  the  supplies  offered  in  return 
by  our  farm-yards.  But  after  all  these  valuable  organic  matters  are  returned 
to  the  soil,  another  great  supply  of  the .  elements  of  vegetable  substances 
are  of  necessity  derived  from  the  air  we  breathe,  and  il  was  to  render  these 
gases  available  to  the  farmer  to  the  greater  extent  that  the  Norfolk,  or 
four-course  husbandry  was  introduced. 


DEEP  STIBRING  OP  THE  SOIL. 

Deep  stirring  proves  beneficial  to  certain  soils,  but  not  to  all.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  if  uniform  deep  stirring  can  be  profitably  practiced  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  cultivated  soils  in  the  United  Kingdom.    To  a 
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dearer  understanding  of  the  term  "stirring,"  it  may  be  necesaaiy  to  state 
that  it  is  used  for  the  inversion  or  turning  over  of  the  soil  by  the  plow/ 
and  is  not  intended  to  include  the  stirring  of  the  soil  or  subsoil  by  any 
form  of  subsoil  plow.  It  has  been  frequenlty  asserted  of  late  that  all  soils 
njty  be  stirred  to  a  greater  depth  than  formerly,  with  an  increase  of  their 
productive  capabilities.  Such  statements  should,  however,  be  received 
with  considerable  distrust  >  Doubtless  there  are  conditions  which,  if  pres- 
ent^ are  favorable  to  deep  stirring,  but  these  conditions  are  rather  excep- 
tional than  general  For  instance,  soils  resting  upon  subsoils  containing 
the  constituents  of  plant  life  in  higher  proportions  than  they  are  present 
in  the  cultivated  soU,  can  be  profitably  stirred  to  a  greater  depth,  bringing 
a  portion  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soiL 
Also,  where  certain  conditions  are  to  be  secured,  deeper  stirring  may  be 
advantligeoiisly  followed  out  For  example,  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
manurial  applications,  conjoined  with  the  deeper  stirring,  heavier  crops 
can  be  grown ;  the  increased  outlay  being  met  by  the  increased  produce. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  by  securing  both  conditions— deep  stirring  with  frequent 
and  liberal  manuring — ^that  the  greater  portions  of  the  soils  can  with  ad- 
vantage be  stirred  to  a  greater  depth  than  has  hitherto  been  practiced 
Whatever  is  the  depth  of  soil  stirred,  that  soil  should  be  rendered  highly 
fertile,  and  maintained  in  that  condition  by  the  application  of  manuies. 
Continued  cropi^ng,  with  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  crops,  will  in 
time  render  most  soils  comparatively  unproductive,  however  deep  they 
are  stirred.  There  are  soils  which  cannot  be  stirred  to  a  greater  depth 
than  formerly,  without  impairing  their  productiveness,  even  with  an  in- 
crease of  manurial  application.  Soils  of  a  friable,  or  of  a  retentive  texture, 
resting  upon  open,  porous  subsoils,  such  as  chalk,  gravel,  sand,  fta,  and 
soils,  the  texture  of  which  has  been  improved  by  the  application  of  day, 
marl,  shell-sand,  &c.,  cannot  be  stirred  to  a  greater  depth  without  interfer- 
ing in  part  with  the  improvement  effected.  Deeper  stirring  necessarily  de- 
creases the  percentage  in  the  soil  of  the  material  which  had  been  applied 
to  alter  its  texture.  An  additional  application  of  the  material  will  doubt- 
less correct  this,  but-ihe  increased  outlay  may  not  always  be  covered  by 
the  increased  produce.  There  are  other  descriptions  of  soils  which  it  is 
not  advisable  to  stir  to  a  greater  depth  than  formerly — flight,  sandy,  and 
peaty  soils,  restingupon  subsoils  of  the  same  character  as  the  surfSace  soil 
Compression  rather  than  deep  stirring  is  the  best  method  to  follow  in  cul- 
tivating these  soils.  We  indude  in  this  category  not  only  those  sands  or ' 
vegetable  soils  which  drift  during  gales,  but  soils  of  a  texture  which  do 
not  move  with  winds.  It  is  generally  mamtained  that  by  deep  stirring  a 
greater  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  constituents  of  plants  are  present  in  l^e  soiljin  a  state 
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available  for  plants^  in  an  increased  proportion.  The  removal  of  the  crops 
carries  away  part  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  which 
are  not  returned  in  the  farm-yard  manure.  K  the  cultivated  plants  con- 
fined their  rootlets  to  the  soil  which  has  been  stirred,  this  argument  would 
have  some  weight,  but  wl^en  it  is  considered  that  nearly  all  of  the  culti- 
vated plants  send  rootlets  into  the  subsoil,  the  necessity  for  deep  stirring 
is  less  apparent  If  it  is  considered  that  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
conveyed  to  the  soil  is  to  decompose  the  mineral  constituents,  of  the  soil, 
and  that  taese,  when  rendered  soluble,  are  liable  to  be  washed  out  of  the 
soil  by  rain-water,  the  question  of  deep  stirring  assumes  a  new  phase.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  certain  soils,  particularly  in  wet  localities,  are  deprived 
of  the  constituents  of  plant  life  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  annual  rain-fall, 
tiian  by  the  annual  cropping.  Any  one  studying  the  actions  of  arterial, 
sur&ce,  and  .underground  drainage,  particularly  daring  a  continued  rain- 
fidl,  will  better  understand  what ''an  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  is  re- 
moved by  the  rain-water.  Bapid  running  streams  and  drsuns  remove 
soluble  and  insoluble  constituents,  besides  the  debris  of  the  soil  in  a 
,  state  of  suspension.  Also,  slow-running  rivers  and  estuaries  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdon,  contain  in  a  state  of  solution  and  sus- 
pension, the  elements  of  plant  life  apart  from  finely  comminuted  por- 
tions of  the  soU,  to  an  extent  which  few  who  have  not  considered  the 
question,  would  imagine.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  advantageously 
used  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  warping  and  irrigation.  Egypt 
is  the  tnost  notable  example  of  fertility  being  maintained  by  the  elements 
of  plants  and  soils  conveyed  <n  the  water.  The  soil  of  the  cultivated 
portions  of  Egypt,  to  which  irrigation  is  applied,  has  been  gradually 
raised  by  the  somewhat  slow  process  bf  the  Nilei  The  alluvial  de- 
posits on  the  banks  of  such  outlets  of  rain-fsJls,  as  the  Forth  and  Tay, 
show  what  steady  causes  are  in  operation,  removing  from  the  soil  the 
elements  of  fertility.  Liebig  appears  not  to  take  this  cause  into  account 
in  his  recent  work  on  Modem  Agriculture.  It  is  a  question  which  is 
open  to  discussion,  whether  or  not  the  rain-fall  conveys  soluble  and  float- 
ing elements  of  vegetable  life  from  the  land  to  the  sea  in  a  greater  extent 
than  the  whole  sewerage  of  towns.  Of  course,  the  amount  conveyed  by 
the  rain-fall  depends,  not  alone  on  the  quantity  of  rain,  nor  upon  the  depth 
to  which  the  soil  is  stirred,  but  mainly  on  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  the 
elevation  and  incline  of  the  lands.  We  have  little  doubt  that  on  the 
great  proportion  of  the  cultivated  soils  in  wet  districts  in  Scotland,  the 
amount  of  fertilizing  elements  removed  by  the  rain-water  is  much  greater 
than  that  removed  by  the  system  of  cropping  pursued-^that  is,  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop  being  sold  off  the  farm,  and  the  straw  and  turnip  con- 
verted into  manure  and  returned  to  the  soil    It  may  therefore  be  held 
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that  the  deeper  the  land  is  stirred,  the  application  of  the  elements  of  fe; 
tility  must  be  increased.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  garden 
culture  applied  to  the  great  portion  of  the  cultivated  fields,  must  rest  on 
this  basis.  ^  There  are  soils  so  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility,  that  the 
comparatively  exhausted  surface  soil  can  be  advantageously  replaced  by 
the  subsoil ;  but  such  soils  are  very  exceptional,  and  may  be  safely  dis- 
missed  as  not  interfering  with  the  principle  we  have  indicted*  The 
farmer  will  be  most  successful  who  expends  capital  in  improving  the 
manurial  condition,  rather  than  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  soil  stirred. 
With  both  conditions  secured,  heavier  crops,  and  of  a  more  uniform  cluu> 
acter,  will  be  raised;  but  as  his  object  is  mainly  profit,  it  is  by  obtaining 
the  largest  return  for  his  capital  employed,  and  not  by  raising  the  heaviest 
crops,  that  his  object  is  secured. 

In  carrying  out  all  operations  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  question  of  profit  and  loss  is  the  proper  standard  by  which  to  test 
every  suggestion.  At  present  there  is  almost  a  passion  in  favor  of  deeper 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  therefore  wise  for  farmers  to  weigh  deliber- 
ately the  proa  and  cons  of  the  question. 

The  following  enumeration  may  include  a  division  of  soils  which,  with 
certain  directions  observed,  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  stir  to  a  greater 
depth  than  previously : — Soils  naturally  deep,  whether  friable  or  retentive, 
which  rest  on  a  comparatively  retentive  subsoil.  Perfect  drainage  ifl^ 
however,  one  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  first  secured.  When 
deeper  stirring  is  carried  out,  the  amount  of  manure  applied  requires  to  be 
increased ;  the  increase  depending  upon  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  mode  of  cropping  followed.  Soils  which  should  not  be  deeply 
stirred : — light  sandy,  gravelly,  calcareous,  peaty,  and  vegetable  soils  gen- 
erally, resting  on  subsoils  of  a  character  similar  to  the  soil.  Such  soila 
should  only  be  stirred  deeper  when  substances  are  applied  to  improve 
their  texture,  such  as  clay,  marl,  lime,  &o.,  but  the  depth  to  be  stirred  of 
the  previously  undisturbed  soil  should  be  inconsiderable  at  first,  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  gradually  increased.  Where  the  subsoil  is  very  porous^ 
great  caution  should  be  used. 

Increased  manurial  af)plication  is  even  more  necessary  for  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  such  soils  than  those  of  an  argillaceous  nature.  We  may 
afterwards  consider  the  question  of  stirring  the  subsoil,  with  the  view  of 
Tendering  the  cultivation  of  certain  sdils  more  profitable. 


EXHAUSTION  OF  THE  SOIL. 
I  wish  to^ring'before  this  meeting  a  few  facts  which  haVe  come  under 
my  own  observation,  which  tend  to  show  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
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light  of  Bcienoe  to  bear  upon  agriculture,  and  prove  the  oorreotneES  of  the 
theory,  which  Dr.  Hodges  has  long  sought  to  impress  upon  this  sooietyi 
namely,  that  the  soil  cannot  produce,  or  btiild  up  plants,  unless  it  contains 
the  iogredients  of  which  such  plants  are  composed.    The  soundness  of 
this  opinion  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loughgall, 
county  Armagh,  where  the  soil  belongs  to  the  class  of  sandy  loams,  and 
rests  upon  a  limestone  formation.    This  land  was  formerly  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  best  in  Ireland ;  indeed,  so  celebrated  was  it  for  fertility^ 
that  it  was  denominated  ''The  Garden  of  Ireland,"  and  a  portion  of  the 
district  towards  Kilmore  is  still  called  "The  ,Honey  Pot,"  to  indicate  its 
extreme  richness.    Latterly,  however,  this  once  fertile  soil  has  been  be- 
coming less  productive,  and  the  year  1859,  the  wheat,  in  many  instances, 
was  comparatively  worthless.    In  1860  it  was  a  little  better,  but  still  infe- 
rior to  that  in  the  surrounding  districts,  which  were  formerly  considered 
unfit  for  the  production  of  that  valuable  cereal. 

Having  been  engaged  in  the  wheat  trade  myself  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  I  observed  this  gradual  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  sent 
to  market  from  the  district  in  question,  and  latterly  tried  to  avoid  buying 
any  from  the  neighborhood,  believing  that  the  quality  could  not  be  good. 
Observing  these  things,  I  became  convinced  that  the  soil  was  being  ex- 
hausted of  some  elements  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  plants, 
and  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  I  procured  a  sample  of  the 
soil  upon  which  inferior  wheat  had  grown,  and  had  it  analyzed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hodges,  and  the  result  will  show  that  this  once  fertile  soil — this 
garden  of  Ireland — ^is  ftst  approaching  to  barrenness,  and  unless  a  more 
skillful  mode  of  husbandry  be  adopted,  it  will  soon  be  unfit  for  profitable 
cultivation. 
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Now,  by  comparing  the  analysis  of  the  Longhgall  soil  with  that  of  the 
barren  soil,  they  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  identical ;  and  by  comparing 
the  composition  of  the  Loughgall  and  the  fertile  soils,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  former  is  mainly  deficient  in  alkalies  and  acids,  and  as  the  crops  gen- 
erally cultivated  contain  a  large  proportion  of  these  deficient  ingredients, 
it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be  perfected  without  them.  Professor  Cameron 
shows  that  the  ashes  of  the  following  plants  contain,  in  100  parts  (I  only 
note  the  ingredients  which  are  deficient  in  the  soil) : 

Tnrnltw 

(Swede.)* 

Potash 39.^3 

Soda 10.86 

Lime 12.76 

Magnesia 4.68 

Salphuric  acid 13.16 

Phosphoric  acid 6.69 

Whence,  then,  are  these  essential  elements  to  be  derived,  seeing  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  soil  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  may  be  extracted 
&om  the  atmosphere  in  limited  quantities;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  crops 
in  the  district  in  question,  are  greatly  dependent  upon  that  scanty  and 
precarious  supply  for  their  sustenance.  For,  in  the  late  very  dry  season  of 
1859,  when  there  was  not  sufficient  rain  to  convey  frbm  the  atmosphere 
the  indispensable  ingredients  which  were  not  contained  in  the  soil,  the 
wheat  mildewed,  withered,  and  died;  whereas,  in  the  following  year, 
there  was  abundance 'of  rain,  which  carried  a  partial  supply  of  nutriment 
to  the  plants,  and  prevented  them  dying  of  starvation.  This,  in.  some 
degree,  accounts  for  the  remarkable  fact  before  referred  to,  that,  in  1859, 
the  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loughgall  was  universally  bad,  while 
in  the  surrounding  districts  the  quality  was  excellent^  although  the  yield 
was  not  very  abundant,  while  the  whole  country  suffered  equally  from 
drought. 

Professor  Johnston  shows  that  a  rot^ition  of  crops,  similar  to  that  alluded 
to  above,  carries  from  the  soil — 

Potash 281  pounds.  Sllicia 218  poanda. 

Soda 180      *•  Sulphuric  acid Ill       " 

.Lime 242      "  Phoephoric  acid 66       " 

Magnesia 42       "  Chlorine 39      " 

Alumina 11       " 

Now  these  materials  have  been  carted  off  many  farms  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  shape  of  potatoes,  turnips,  wheat,  clover  and  oats,  have  been  but 
partially  restored  by  a  limited  application  of  farm-yard  maqure ;  conse- 
quently the  soil  has  become  exhausted,  and  its  cultivation  unprofitable. 
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The  foregoing  facts  I  look  upon  as  practical  illustrations  of  Baron  Liebig's 
theory,  and  a  remarkable  foMUment  of  his  prediction.    In  the  Belfast 
Mercury  of  29th  December,  1859,  he  is  reported  to  have  said : — "  A  child 
can  comprehend  that  a  very  productive  field,  ia  order  to  remain  very  pro- 
ductive, or  even  simply  productive,  must  have  the  elements  which  have 
been  withdrawn  in  the  harvests  periectiy  restored — that  the  aggregate  of 
condition  must  remain  in  order  to  prodi^ce  the  aggregate  results ;  and  that  ^ 
a  weU,  however  deep  it  may  be,  which  receives  no  supply  of  water,  must 
in  the  end  become  empty,  if  its  water  be  constanUy  pumped  out,"  Again, 
speaking  of  the  economizing  of  manure,  he  says :  '^  It  is  clear  that  if  these 
elements  were  collected  without  loss,  and  etery  year  restored  to  the  fields, 
these  would  then  retain  the  power  to  furnish  every  year  to  the  cities  the 
same  quantity  of  com.    And  it  is  equally  dear,  that  if  the  fields  do  not 
receive  these  elements,  agricuibare  miLst  ceaseJ^    In  corroboration  of  this. 
Professor  Hodges  says,  as  reported  in  the  Journal  of  February,  1860 : 
^'Science  teaches  us  tiiat  even  the  more  fertile  field  is  not  inexhaustable ; 
that  the  most  productive  soil  contains  only  a  limited  amount  of  tiie  mate- 
rials whiciv  the  plant  can  mould  into  wheat,'  or  potatoes,  or  turnips ;  that 
every  plant  grown  by  the  £ELrmer  requires  at  least  eight  substances  to  be 
supplied  by  the  soil  for  its  development    And  it  follows,  that  if  our 
£EU*mers,  year  after  year,  in  their  crops  and  cattie,  sift  out  as  it  were,  mainly 
five  or  six  of  these  necessary  constituents  of  the  soil,  the  work  of  produc- 
tion, after  a  time,  cannot  go  on^   Now,  although  the  members  of  this  society 
may  l^e  quite  conversant  with  the  above  theory,  there  are  many  fsurmers 
who  are  not  so.    For  respecting  the  great  failure  of  wheat  in  1859, 1  have 
heard  it  said  by  persons  from  the  district  in  which  it  occurred,  that  '*  there 
was  a  shower  of  honey  in  that  neighborhood  which  spotted  the  straw,  and 
the  wheat  did  not  #11  afterwards."    Now,  this  spotting  of  the  straw  was,  I 
think,  caused  by  the  want  of  mineral  matters  in  a  soluble  state,  to  give  it 
sufficient  stamina.    Others  say,  *'  the  ground  is  too  rich,  and  sends  out  too 
much  straw,  which  lies  down,  and  the  wheat  does  not  fill."    Now  the  land 
may  be. too  rich  in  some  respects,  but  the  analysis  shows  it  is  miserably 
poor  in  others,  and,  unless  a  proper  proportion  of  the  deficient  elements  be 
supplied,  the  soil  cannot  be  restored  to  its  former  state  of  fertility.  Again, 
others  say,  ''the  land  is  wheated  out  and  requires  rest"    And  this  is 
probably  pretty  near  the  truth,  as  rest  would  certainly  improve  tlTe  ex- 
hausted land.    But  resting  land  is  too  slow  a  process  for  these  stirring 
times — particularly  as  the  landlord  and  tax-gatherers  cannot  be  induced  to 
rest  at  the  same  time,  but  must  have  their  several  demands  satisfied. 
Therefore  it  is  much  wiser  for  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  this  and  similar  societies,  which  will  enable  them  skill- 
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fully  to  use  th6  abundance  of  ingredients  plaoed  within  their  reach,  and 
supply  the  soil  with  such  substances  as  it  requires,  than  to  lay  their  fields 
out  for  years,  to  collect  from  the  atmosphere  what  might  be  supplied  to 
them  in  a  few  hours.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  present  system  is 
pursued  much  longer,  the  predictions  of  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor 
Hodges  will,  in  many  cases,  be  fulfilled,  viz :  "  Agriculture  must  gradually 
cease ;"  the  work  of  production  "  cannot  go  on." 


MISMORANDA. 

If  the  .power  to  absorb  water  possessed  by  a  stiff  and  pure  clay  be  taken 
at  70,  the  absorptiye  power  of  a  clay  loam  may  be  put  down  at  50,  of 
chalk  at  45,  of  loamy  land  40,  of  calcerous  sand  ^9,  pure  sand  25.  The 
power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  is  nearly  a  correct  index  to,  or  in  proportion 
of,  the  power  to  retain  water.  Nitrate  q|  soda  is  rapidly  getting  into  &v6r 
as  a  top-dressing  for  the  cereals.  For  oats  it  is  especially  valuable.  Ap- 
plied to  wheat,  it  increases  the  yield  both  of  grain  and  straw.  Salt  can  be 
added,  however,  to  the  soda,  not  only  with  no  loss  of  effect,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  gain. .  We  ourselves  have  had  as  marKed  an  increase  of 
produce  by  using  a  mixture  of  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, as  when  we  used  nitrate  of  soda  alone,     n. 

Dr.  Vcelcker's  analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  as  follows : 

I  Moisture....     1.87       Sulphate  of  soda 1.17 

Pare  nitrate  of  BOda 95.68       Sand 0.49 

Chloride  of  Bodinm 0.79 

In  100  parts  of  the  grain  of  wheat  there  are  23.72  parts  (12.44)  of  potash. 

♦ 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

In  scattering  chloride  of  lime  on  a  plank  in  a  stable,  all  kinds  of  flies, 
but  more  especially  biting  flies,  were  quickly  got  rid  of.  Sprinkling  beds 
of  vegetables  with  even  a  weak  solution  of  this  salt  effectually  preserves 
them  from  the  attacks  of  caterpillars,  butterflies,  mordella,  slugs,  &a  It 
has  the  same  effect  when  sprinkled  on  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees.  A  paste 
of  one  part  of  powdered  chloride  of  lime  and  one-half  part  of  some  fetty 
matter,  placed  in  a  narrow  band  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  prevents  in- 
sects from  creeping  up  it  It  has  even  been  noticed  that  rats  and  mice  quit , 
places  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  spr^. 
This  salt,  dried  and  finely  powdered,  can,  no  doubt,  be  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  flour  of  sulphur,  and  be  spread  by  the  same  means. 
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'     FOOT-EOT  m  SHEER 

A  specific  against  this  disease  has  just  been  discovered  bj  M.  Bauchiere, 
of  Toulon,  and  considered  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  his  sending  M.  Benault,  Inspector 
General  of  the  Imperial  Yeterinary  Schools,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
on  a  mission  to  verify  the  efficacy  of  this  new  remedy.  The  Moniieur 
now  publishes  the  report  of  this  commission,  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  visited  the  &im  of  Bois-Yert,  in  the  commune  of  Aries,  where  they 
found  a  flock  of  about  1200  sheep  of  the  Merino  breed,  nearly  all  of  whic^ 
were  attacked  with  foot-rot,  some  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  no 
longer  stand,  but  crawled  along  on  their  knees.  Fifty  of  these  sheep  were 
selected  by  the  commission,  and  operated  upon  by  M.  Bauchiere ;  while 
24  others,  divided  into  8  lots  of  eight  each,  were  treated  according  to  three 
different  methods  in  comndon  use,  viz:  1.  Yerdigris  and  vinegar;  2.  Tar, 
essence  of  turpentine,  hydrochloric  acicl,  and  sulphate  of  copper;  and,  8. 
Calcined  alum  and  sulphuric  acid.  M.  Bauchiere's  treatment  consisted  in 
rapidly  cutting  away  all  the  parts  of  the  hooft  which  had  become  detached 
by  suppuration,  taking  care  to  draw  no  blood  during  the  operation.  He 
then  wiped  the  suppuration  fix>m  the  sore,  moistened  it  with  a  brush 
dipped  into  a  brownish  liquid  he  had  af  hand,  and  then  powdered  it  over 
with  a  white  substance.  Five  d^ys  after  the  operation  the  sheep  treated 
by  M.  Bauchiere  were  found  to  be  cured,  while  those  subjected  to  the 
other  three  methods  were  still  in  a  diseased  state,  though  progressing 
favorably.  M.  Bauchiere's  specific  is  still  a  secret,  but  will  no  doubt  be 
published. 
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DISEASED  POM,  AND  MICROSCOPIC  WORMS 

IN  MAN. 

BY  JOHK  GAMGKB, 

PBIHGIPAL  09  THB  KXW  TETEBIHAST  OOLLBOB,  UIUBTBGH. 


Did  Moses  know  more  about  pigp  than  we  do?    Was  it  a  knowledge  of 
the  parasitic  diseases  common  to  man  and  swine  which  led  the  fiither  of 
the  Jews  to  condemn  pork  as  human  food?    Both  questioxis  can    be 
answered  in  the  negative ;  and  the  apparently  slender  grounds  on  which 
pigp  were  first  regarded  as  unclean  are  stated  in  the  following  yerae: 
^' And  the  swine,  because  it  divideth  the  hoof,  yet  cheweth  not  the  cud,  it 
is  unclean  unto  jou :  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  nor  touch  their  dead 
carcase."    The  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  law  can  only  be  justly  estimated 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  accidents  arising  in  warm  countries  from  eating 
pork  throughout  long  and  hot  periods  of  the  year ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  direct  evil  results  as  manifested  by  human  sickness  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  pork  from  the  list  of  Israelitish  yiands.    The  masses  of 
measly  pork  which  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the  butchers'  stalls  in 
Southern  Europe  prove  that  the  long-legged  swine  which    hunt  the 
forests  for  acorns,  and  rove  about  to  pick  up  all  kinds  of  oflGsd,  are  often 
unfit  for  human  food ;  and  that  they  were  so  to  no  less  extent  in  the  land 
of  Israel  is  probable.    Tiiere  are  those  who  fancy  that  domesticity  breeds 
disease — that  improving  the  meat-producing  powers  and  hastening  the 
growth  of  our  live  stock  renders  it  liable  to  disorders  of  a  malignant  type 
— no  greater  fallacy  I    The  parasitic  maladies  which  are  bred  for  man  in 
the  systems  of  the  animals  we  eat  are  most  common  in  the  quadrupeds 
allowed  to  rove  about  in  search  of  food,  and  which  living  amongst  men 
and  animals,  have  every  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  germs  of  the 
worms  which  prey  on  them.    The  animalcules  which  burrow  and  breed 
in  the  human  frame  ^e  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  the  results  of  an 
agglomeration  of  unhealthy  humours  becoming  vitalized  when  perfected 
in  form.    The  advocates  of  the  spontaneous  generation  theory  are  now 
few  ^nd  far  between,  and  the  development  of  the  lower  forms  of  anunal 
life  in  apparently  inaccessible  legions  of  the  human  firame,  qnlj  a£foids 
an  illustration  of  how  wonderfully  every  precaution  is  taken  in  the 
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ordinary  routiiie  of  Katare's  works  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the 
smallest  and  apparentlj  most  useless  of  living  creatures.  The  wisdom 
of  creative  design  is  not  easily  fatthomed  when  we  see  the  higher  ordeiia 
of  animals,  and  man  himself  perishing  in  order  to  afford  food  and  a 
means  or  propagation  to  the  marvels  of  organization  which  appear  to  ns 
always  obnoxious  and  destructive — ^bor6  for  evU,  and  not  calculated  to 
play  in  this  world's  role  bjolj  other  than  an  offensive  part. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  parasitic  maladies  in  the  pig  specially 
abound  in  that  section  of  the  United  Eongdom  where  swine  live  most 
amongst  human  beings.    The  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  pigs^  in  their 
native  counties,  enclosed  in  the  &im-yard8  of  their  breeders,  are  free, 
from  worms  which  are  likely  to  live  in  the  body^of  man.    The  Irish  pig 
is  the  one  most  commonly  injured  by  entozoa,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
evident  when  we  know  how  much  the  cottager  relies  on  rearing  a  porker 
which  is  permitted  the  free  range  of  house  and  road^  where  every  descrip- 
tion of  filth  is  devoured,  charged  with  the  ova  of  parasites  expelled  by 
man,  or  some  of  the  lower  animals.    The  observations  of  helminthologists 
prove  that  it  is  not  unattended  with  danger  for  human  beings  to  sleep  to- 
gether when  one  is  affected  with  tapeworm  or  trichina.    How  much  more 
*  dangerous,  then,  for  animals  to  live  with  people  who  disregard  all  habits 
of  cleaulinessl    Though  we  may  ridicule  the  notion  that  filth  breeds 
parasites,  we  must  not  forget  that  dirt  protects  the  ova,  and  secures  their 
transmission  from  one  nest  to  another.    The  tenible  hydatid  disease, 
which  is  the  direct  cause  of  one-fifth  of  the  human  mortality  in  Iceland, 
is  due  to  negligence  and  dirt    The  Icelanders  slaughter  tiieii  animals, 
and  leave  the  offal  to  decompose.    Dogs  naturally  devour  the  entrals, 
which  abound  in  entozoa,  and,  breeding  tapeworms  within  them,  dissemi- 
nate «ggs  over  the  whole  country,  so  as  to  ensure  the  development  of 
bladder-worms  in  the  internal  organs  ot  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
which  the  people  eat    The  conditions  under  which  we  live  in  the  British 
Isles  are  certainly  much  less  &vorable  to  the  propagation  of  worms ;  but 
we  disregard,  in  our  ignorance,  the  most  common  precautions  to  protect 
ourselves  from  loathsome  diseases,  and  not  only  permit  dogs  to  eat  any 
kind  of  offal  in  and  around  slaughter-houses,  but  sanction  the  existence 
of  piggeries  where  all  kinds  of  garbage,  charged  with  worms  or  their 
eggs,  are  daily  devoured  by  swine.    The  majority  of  germs  calculated  to 
engender  parasites  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  human  beings  and  domestic  quadrupeds.    If  pigs  are 
permitted 'to  eat  these,  as  in  Ireland  or  in  many  British  piggeries,  we 
most  expect  hams,  bacon,  and  pork  sausages,  to  be  charged  with  the 
embiyonic  forms  of  human  entozoa.    Whereas,  in  Iceland,  then,  the  dog 
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is  the  yictim  of  human  negligence,  and  en  revanche  the  oaofle  of  human 
disease,  in  the  British  Isles  the  pig  holds  this  unenviable  position ;  the 
more  however  we  learn  of  parasitic  disease  in  man,  the  better  we  can 
understand  how  even  the  underdone  roast  beef  of  Old  England  maj  prove 
to  us  poison  as  well  as  food,^nd  how  the  dog  or  oat  we  pet  may  indirectlj 
shorten  our  days.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  with  Moses  that  the 
pig  is  an  unclean  beast;  but  without  discarding  him  from  the  scanty  list 
of  animals  to  be  eaten,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  purify  the  race  of  swine, 
and  thus  prevent  human  as  well  as  porcine  maladies. 

Having  thus  drawn  attention  to  the  general  causes  operating  in  the 
production  of  parasitic  affections,  a  brief  reference  to  the  most  important 
of  those  common  to  human  beings  and  the  pig  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest.  I  'wish  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  one  least  understood, 
and  which  is  occasionally  attended  with  fatal  results — viz.,  trichinous  dis- 
ease in  man  and  animals. 

Though  Mr.  Hilton,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Gay's  Hospital,  and 
Mr.  Wonnald,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  had  repeatedly  noticed  a  peculiarly 
speckled  condition  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  human  frame  prior  to 
1885,  it  was  only  in  the  month  of  Pebruaiy  of  the  latter  year  that  Pro- 
fessor Owen  first  described  the  smdlest  of  human  parasites,  which  we  now 
know  to  be  common,  and  to  exist,  as  Owen  first  said,  in  '^ astonishing 
numbers."  The  case  which  afforded  Professor  Owen  the  opportunity  of 
securing  for  this  country  ^e  honor  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries 
in  helminthology,  was  observe!  Iby  another  of  our  distinguished  country- 
men, Mr.  Paget  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  should  owe  to  the 
Germans  the  history  of  the  parasite  before  it  reaches  the  human  system ; 
though  this  is  a  direct  result  of  ihe  intelligence  and  earnestness  with  which 
Kiichenmeister  and  his  followers  have  carried  out  so-called  "feeding  ex- 
periments," whereby  they  have  determined  the  origin  of  human  parasites, 
and  the  identity  of  entozoa  seen  in  different  animals  under  such  a  variety 
of  forms,  as  to  have  led  id  each  form  being  considered  a  distinct  species, 
whereas  it  was  only  a  stage  of  a  singular  metamorphosis.  In  1852  Her- 
bert fed  three  dogs  with  the  trichinatous  flesh  of  a  badger,  and  found  the 
parasites  in  the  muscles  of  these  dogs.  Some  of  the  first  feeding  experi- 
ments to  trace  the  origin  of  trichina  in  man,  were  performed  in  Edinburgh, 
by  the  members  of  the  Physiological  Society,  whoee  labors  were  of  too 
short  a  duration.  Specimens  of  the  parasite  were  shown  to  the  Society  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1858,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Qa.irdner,  who,  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  declared  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  parasite  was  such  as 
seemed  strongly  to  bear  out  Owen's  view,  that  the  trichina  was  merely  the 
ilrst  stage  of  an  animal  destined  for  further  development    Dr.  Gairdner 
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thonglit  it  rery  probable  that  the  mtuKde  was  only  the  hot-bed  of  OYa, 
which,  for  their  development  into  perfect  animalsi  required  some  other 
habitat  Considering  it  to  be  not  unlikely  that  this  further  development 
of  trichina  might  take  place  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  some  camivoroua 
animal.  Dr.  Q^airdner  sent  some  of  the  specimens  ezhibitedi  in  the  fresh 
statCi  to  Mr.  Barlow,  who  administered  portions  to  dogs  and  cats ;  and  I 
learn  from  Dr.  Mercer  Adam  that  the  result  of  the  ezperimentB  was  as  an* 
tidpated  by  Dr.  Oairdner.  The  results  were  not  published,  and  we  owe 
to  continental  observers  and  to  Mr.  Tomer,  of  the  Edinburgh  TTniversityy 
interesting  information  as  to  the  propagation  of  the  parasite. 

FtofesBor  Owen's  first  description  is  in  many  points  complete.  In  his 
paper  oommunic^tisd  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  he  says :  **  With 
^magnifying  power  of  an  inch  focus  the  white  specks  ^i  the  muscles  are 
seen  to  be  cysts  of  an  elliptical  figure,  with  the  extremities  in  general 
attenuated,  ^ongated,  or  more  opaque  than  the  body  (or  intezmediate 
part)  of  the  cyst,  which  is,  in  general,  sufficiently  transparent  to  show  that 
it  contains  a  minute  coiled-up  worm.  On  separating  the  muscular  fiusdculi, 
the  cysts  are  found  to  adhere  to  the  surrounding  cellular  substance  by  the 
whole  of  their  external  sur&oe,  somewhat  laxly  at  the  middle  dilsted  part^ 
but  m<»re  sttongly  by  means  of  their  elongated  extremities  so  as  to  render 
it  generally  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  detach  them.  When  plaoed 
iqpon  the  micrometer  they  measure  l-60th  inch  in  their  longitudinal  and 
1-lOOth  inch  in  their  tranverse  diameter ;  a  few  being  somewhat  larger, 
and  others  diminishing  in  size  to  about  one-half  the  above  dimensionS| 
They  are  generally  placed  in  single  rows,  parallel  to  the  musoukr  fibres^ 
a*  distances  varying  fiom  half  a  line  to  a  line  apart  firom  one  another;  but 
sometimes  a  larger  and  a  smaller  oyst  are  seen  attached  together  by  on* 
of  their  extremities,  and  they  are  occasionally  observed  slightly  overlap* 
ping  eadi  other.  If  a  thin  portion  of  musde  be  dried  and  placed  in  Canada 
balMm,  between  a  plate  of  glass  and  a  plate  of  talc^  the  cysts  become  more 
tnmsparent^  and  allow  of  the  contained  coiling-up  worm  being  more  plainly 


^Under  a  lens  of  the  focus  of  half  an  inch,  the  worm  appears  to  be  in- 
closed within  a  circumscribed  space  of  a  less  elongated  and  more  regular 
elliptical  form  than  the  external  cyst^  as  if  within  a  smaller  cyst  contained 
in  the  larger,  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg  surrounded  by  its  albumen  and  shell. 
The  worm  does  not  occupy  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inner  spaoa  A 
few  of  these  cysts  have  been  seen  to  contain  two  distinct  worms;  and 
Dr.  A.  Farre,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject^  has  shown  me 
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a  drawing  wHoh  he  made  of  one  of  the  cysla  oontaining  three  dirtmol 
wonna,  all  of  near!  j  equal  size. 

"The  cjBtB  yary  in  form  as  well  as  bim^  being  more  or  less  elongate^ 
and  the  opaqne  extremities  being  fturther  extended  in  some  than  in  others 
in  a  few  instances  only  one  of  the  extremities  is  ihtis  produced.  Ooeasioi* 
ally  the  tip  of  one  of  the  extremities  is  obsenred  to  be  dilated  and  tran^ 
parent,  as  though  a  portion  of  the  larger  cyst  were  about  to  be  separated 
by  a  process  of  gemmation." 

The  coiled  parasite  is  seen  in  the  centre  figure  of  the  annexed  plate,*  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  worm  are  well  brought  out  from  the  imbibition  of 
'an  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine— a  method  of  preparation  which  often 
enables  us  to  trace  the  characters  of  microscopic  objects  which  are  other* 
wise  ill  defined.  The  body  of  the  parasite  is  seen  dothed  with  a  trans* 
parent  skin,  which  does  not  imbibe  the  carmine  so  readily  as  tiie  softer 
structures  within.  The  thickness  of  the  skin  has  been  estimated  by 
Leuekart  at  0*001dth  millimetres.  Attention  has  been  drawn  by  Henl^ 
LuBchka,  Kuchenmeister,  and  others,  to  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  tiiis 
skin,  whi6k  in  all  perfect  speoimeJui  is  smooth,  and  not  convoluted 
Leuekart  says  that  when  the  parasite  is  injured,  rings  round  the  body  ast 
commonly  visible.  The  skin  is  structureless.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  layer 
of  fine  granular  matter  with  the  ^pearance  of  longitudinal  stripes  and 
numerous  bright  refirangmt  corpusdes.  This  has  been  looked  upon  as  tlM 
xausottkr  structure  of  the  trichina. 

From  the  cutaneous  muscular  structure  there  are  two  bands,  or  water 
tubes,  staretohed  from  before  backwards  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  hadyL 
The  cMitre  pale,  but  with  well  defined  outlines,  and  striated  alongnde  of 
them  are  small  round  or  oblong  yellow  corpusdee. 

The  alimentary  canal  extends  through  the  whole  body  from  the  nanow 
end  or  head  to  the  broad  anal  extremity.  The  oigans  of  generation  do  noi 
appear  in  the  encysted  worms,  and  only  when  they  attain  their  Mi  dev^k^ 
ment  in  the  alimentaiy  canal  of  their  host^  though  the  females  aie  distingnid^ 
able  from  tiie  males  even  in  the  capsule. 

Withotlt  entering  into  further  details  as  to  the  worm,  it  is  important  ft> 
notice  the  capsule  that  surrounds  it|  and  which  consists  of  the  thv^kftned 
saroolemma,  and  a  special  envelope  for  the  capsule  within  this,  Lraokart 
has  demoastiated  that  the  trichinss  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  muaoakr 
tissue^  and  are  really  living  in  the  muscular  fibre  itself.  They  are  theie* 
fore  not^  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  in  the  areolar  tissue  between 
the  muscular  fibres ;  and  the  fiu^t  of  their  existence  in  great  nnmbeii 
occupying  the  place  of  the  active  muscular  element,  explains  i^^mptoms  in 
marked  cases  of  trichinous  disease. 

*  Tht  platit  fa  omlttikl    ffi.nrriir       Digitized  by  V^OOglc 


From  a  veport  in  a  Geniun  yeterinarp:  periodical,  to  the  effect  that 
tricbinsd  could  live  in  roots,  and  that  the  domeetio  qaadrupeds  derived 
them  from  rotten  tomips,  which  abound  in  trichinae^  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  if  any  troth  existed  in  snch  statements,  I  find  that  a 
species  of  anguillula  preys  on  the  turnip,  and  is  found  coiled  up  in  ceUs 
much  like  the  trichina ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  different  parasite ;  and  hayinff 
fed  two  pigs  on  such  turnips,^  obtained  negative  results. 

At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  trichinao,  as  found  in  the  musdes,  were 
the  larvfld  of  a  tricocephalus ;  but  the  experiments  of  Yiiohow,  Leuckaxt^ 
and  others,  show  that  the  fully  developed  trichiiia  ip  a  distinct  filiform 
worm,  occupying  the  alimentary  canal,  and  giving  birtK  to  young  tricbin«p^ 
which  pierce  the  ^alls  of  the  intestine,  and  on  reaching  the  muscles  become 
ei^ulated.  The  appearance  of  the  musde  is  well  shown  by  the  spedmen 
diawn  in  the  annexed  plate  ;*  and  ap  ^e  recognition  of  the  disease  in  the 
lower  animals  is  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  malady  spreading  to  man^ 
I  may  now  refer  to  the  symptoms  manifested  by  pigs^  dctgs^  cate^  xabbil^ 
and  other  quadrupeds. 

The  fff  mptoms  have  been  ascertained  in  the  oouise  of  expertmenla^  and 
they  are  found  to  vary  somewhat  in  different  oases.  Not  uncommonly 
rabbits,  which  are  made  to  swallow  thousands  of  trichinae,  appear  to  sofler 
no  indisposition  for  some  days,  and  then  die  suddenly.  Leockart  fed  nine 
rabbits  with  h^lf  an  onnoe  of  musde,  containing  about  160,000  trichinae^ 
and  repeated  the  dose  about  three  days  afterwards.  No  symptoms  of  im*. 
portance  resulted  until  the  seventh  day  after  the  first  administration,  when 
one  of  the  rabbits  died.  After  death,  the  diaphragm  and  the  seroes  coat  of 
the  intestine  were  of  an  intensdy  red  oolor.  Exudations  had  occuned 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  on  whidi  numberless  tridiinao  with  their 
embryos  were  found.  Leuckiart  and  Clans  then  traced  the  emhryoi  csi 
the  peritoneal  coat,  having  therefore  forced  through  the  intestine,  and 
many  were  also  found  in  the  pleural  cavitie&  None  could  be  traced  in  the 
blood  of  the  mesenteric  vessels.  Leuckart  also  traced  the  parasites  in  tiie 
red  spots  on  the  peritoneum,  which  evidently  indicate  the  parts  wh^re  the 
parasites  were  burrowipg. 

In  the  pie^  thousands  of  trichinae  may  exist  without  aflboting  the  aui* 
mal's  health;  though  commonly,  at  the  period  of  migiatioa  from  the 
alimentary  canal  to  the  muscular  system,  there  is  dianhoaa,  lassitude,  and 
a  general  leverish  state.  These  symptoms  may  be  so  severe  as  to  kill,  w 
may  pass  off;  and  either  the  animal  lives  on  with  trichina  in  its  fieah^ 
which  afterwards  die  and  cretify,  or  within  a  fortnight  or  a  month  these 
is  evidence  of  pun,  stiffness  in  moTcmentB^  languor,  debililjy,  and  deatL 
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What  we  see  in  the  lower  animals  has  been  witnessed  in  msii^  and  cases 
are  accumulating  so  as  to  teach  physicians  how  to  diagnose  the  trichina 
in  the  living  subject 

The  earl  J  reports  of  such  cases  in  this  country  revealed  such  complica- 
tions, that  the  trichinae  hare  been  looked  upon  as  harmless  occupants  of 
the  muscles  of  diseased  or  healthy  human  bf^ngs.    The  cases  reported  by 
Professor  Owen  belong  to  this  dass ;  and  whether  the  death  of  the  sick 
people  whose  histories  are  given  was  hastened  or  not  by  the  tiichinous 
diseasci  we  are  left  to  conjecture.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  muscu- 
lar parasite  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  dangerous  complication,  as  in  the 
following  instance.  Dr.  Bellin^ham  reports  that  Bernard  Macauley  (set  67), 
a  laborer,  was  admitted  into  St  Yincent's  Hospital,  December  20, 1851. 
He  had  for  several  years  suffered  from  cough  and  oppression  of  his 
breathing.    A  fortnight  ago,  he  says  he  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in 
the  left  side  after  exposure  to  cold.    On  examination,  signs  of  bronchitis 
and  emphysema  of  the  lungs  were  evident ;  in  addition,  there  was  dulness, 
which  indicated  much  fluid.    The  breathing  was  much  oppressed,  and  the 
patient  much  debilitated.    He  gradually  became  worse,  and  died  on  the 
fifth  day  after  his  admission.    On  examination,  the  Ixmgs  were  emphy- 
sematous, the  bronchial  tubes  loaded  witii  mucous,  the  left  pleura  was 
ooated  by  lymph,  and  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  very  fetid  pus  was 
oontsined  in  its  cavity.    The  most  remarkable  point,  however,  connected 
with  the  case,  was  the  presence  <^  an  immense  number  of  the  cysts  of  tiie 
IUckina  sptralb  in  tiie  voluntary  muscles,  particularly  in  the  pedorab 
major^and  minor  t[|)on  each  side,  in  the  stemo-mastoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and 
omo-hyoid  muscles  upon  both  side&    When  these  musdes  were  ^Eposed, 
.  tiiey  had  the  appearance  of  being  dotted  over  with  innumeraUe  minute 
white  specks  of  an  oval  or  elliptic  form,  the  long  diameter  corresponding 
with  that  of  tiie  muscular  fibres ;  these,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
cysts  of  the  Trichina  ynralia. 

Fatal  cases  have  been  reported  by  Continental  observers.  Thus,  Professcnr 
Zenker,  of  Dresden,  mentions  tiiat,  among  186  post-mortem  examinations 
which  he  made  during  eight  months  of  the  year  1866,  he  found  four 
subjects  evidentiy  affected  with  trichina.  He  gives  in  detail  the  case  of  a 
fiurm  girl  who  died  under  his  observation  in  1800,  killed  l^  trichinae  She 
had  a  month  before  been  taking  part  with  the  other  &rm  servants  in  a 
particular  pig-sticking,  and  in  the  consequent  processes,  and  had  probably 
(aoeoiding  to  what  is  said  to  be  not  a  very  unusual  practice)  taken  an 
ooottrional  pinch  of  the  sausage-kneat  which  she  had  to  chop.  She  soon 
ML  01,  and  died  in  five  weeks.  ^Her  bowels  contamed  swarms  of  adult 
tdohinoi  and  the  Toli:(ntary  muscles  throughout  her  enttze  body  wece 
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ooloniaed  by  myriads  of  larvad.  It  appeared,  on  inqniry,  that  other  persons 
who  took  part  in  slaughtering  the  same  pig  also  suffered,  and  that,  though 
none  died,  two  were  bed-ridden  for  weeks.  Microeoopical  examination  of 
produots  which  were  remaining  of  the  slaughtered  pig — ham,  sausages,  and 
black-puddings — showed  in  them  innumerable  dead  trichin».  In  July, 
1868,  a  paper  was  published  by  Dr.  C.  Tiingel,  of  Hamburg,  giving  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  in  which  certainly  one  death  was  caused,  and  perhaps 
also  a  second  death,  as  well  as  some  not  hXti  illness,  by  the  consumption 
of  trichinous  pork  on  board  ship.  Of  the  two  deaths,  one  occurred  on  the 
24th,  the  other  on  the  27th  day  after  that  on  which  the  pig  was  slaugh- 
tered and  the  consumption  of  its  flesh  begun. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Bdinburgh  Medical  Journal  nmilar  instances 
are  recorded,  and,  no  doubt,  ere  long  science  will  be  enriched  by  a  host  of 
&cts  that  prove  that  trichinous  animal  food  is  a  danger  to  be  very  carefully 
'  avoided. 

I  have  gathered  together  the  facts  and  observations  in  tiiis  brief  article 
to  demonstrate  the  precise  nature  of  tiie  rdation  between  troublesome, 
dangerous,  and  even  fatal  parasitic  diseases  of  human  beings  and  swine* 
There  are  those  who  consider  that  we  must  trust  to  good  cooking  to  pre- 
vent  such  diseases.  I  consider  it  just  as  reasonable  to  trust  to  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  to  prevent  human  small-pox.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
care  and  cleanliness  have  a  tendency  materially  to  diminish  tiie  chances  of 
contagion ;  but  as  for  some  wise  end,  no  doubt^  contagious  diseases  present 
the  same  determined  tendency  to  reproduction  that  we  notice  in  tiie  multi- 
plication of  parasites,  and  as  our  flist  concern  in  relation  to  such  maladies 
as  small-pox  is  to  destroy  the  poison  or  to  combat  the  virulence  of  that 
poison  by  rendering  the  human  firame  but  littie  susceptible  to  its  deadly 
influences,  should  we  aim  primarily  at  the  extermination  of  tiie  parasites 
in  the  animals  we  eat 
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REPOET  ON  FEEDING  SHEEP  IN  THE  OPEN  FIELD  AND  IN 
COYEEED  PENS  OR  BOXES. 

By  Mr.  Jahxs  B.  Bibd,  Benton  Barnii^  Grants  House. 

[Premimii— The  Gold  HedaL] 

In  submitting  thii  report,  the  reporter  thinks  it  preferable  to  give,  fiiHi 
a  minute  detail  of  bow  the  experiment  was  oonduoted ;  next,  a  statement 
of  the  result;  and  lastij,  a  few  remarks  expressire  of  bisoim  opinimi 
regarding  it. 

The  twenty  sheep  with  which  the  experiment  was  made  weie  seleeted 
fiom  a  flock  of  hoggs  mostly  three  parts  bred,  yiz.:  once  from  the  Cheyio^ 
and  twice  from  the  Leicester.  They  were  divided  into  four  lots  of  flye 
eaohy  and|  after  being  carefully  weighed,  were  put  on  to  and  continued 
eating  white-globe  turnips  all  the  time  allowed  for  making  the  trial,  ria. : 
from  the  14th  November,  1866,  till  the  14th  March,  1867. 

Two  of  the  lots  were  folded  in  the  usual  way  on  the  field  in  whidi  the 
turnips  were  growing,  each  lot  in  an  enclosure  of  about  16  square  yard\ 
and  receiving  a  small  fresh  break  when  necessary. 

One  of  the  lots  was  allowed  2^  lb.  crushed  linseed  cake  per  day— that 
is,  half  a  pound  for  each  sheep — as  an  auxiliary  along  with  the  turnips. 

The  odier  lot  was  allowed  turnips-alone.    On  and  after  the  26th  Janu- 
.  aiy,  both  lots  had  the  turnips  pulled,  rooted,  shawed,  and  cut  fbr  them  by 
Gardiner's  cutter. 

The  other  two  lots  wbie  put  into  houses  thatched  wiih  straw,  and 
water-tight  Each  house  was  21  feet  long  by  8  feet  in  breadth  and  6  ftet 
in  height  The  walls  were  of  stone  and  lime,  excepting  the  fron^  whi«di 
was  open,  the  sheep  being  kept  in  by  hurdles,  thus  allowii^  them  pleaitj 
of  light  and  air  without  undue  exposure  or  draught  Altogether  they 
were  remarkably  well  sheltered,  for  although  the  open  front  faced  the 
east,  a  range  of  houses  60  yards  distant  intervened  with  good  effect 
agttnst  the  cold  east  wind,  and  a  wall  6  feet  high  sheltered  ihem  from  the 
north. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  give  them  a  fresh  littering  of  straw  ev^ 
morning;  and  the  turnips  consumed  by  them  were  brought  from  a  portion 
of  the  same  field,  and  closely  adjoining  to  where  the  other  two.  lots  were 
folded ;  and  in  quality  and  bulk  as  a  crop  were,  as  near  as  could  be 
Judged,  equal 

In  good,  fresh  weather,  not  more  than  what  were  found  to  be  necesnxy 
for  about  a  week's  consumption  were  rooted  and  carted  home  at  a  time^  so 
that  the  sheep  might  have  them  quite  fi^h,  and  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  two  field  bts— having  this  considerable  advantage^ 
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however,  that  the  tornips  thej  received  were  always  clean,  whereas  in  wet 
weather  those  in  the  field  had  them  rery  dirty,  making  a  considerable 
quantity  sometimefli  by  their  trampling^  unfit  for  food  altogether,  and 
wasted  on  that  aooount 

The  two  house-lots  eat  their  turnips  out  of  boxes,  and  had  them  givto 
to  them  whole,  shaws  and  all,  till  the  26th  January,  when  they,  as  well  aa 
Vie  field-lots,  had  them  cut  to  them  with  Gardiner's  cutter.  One  of  th? 
lots  was  also  allowed  2^  lb«  crushed  linseed*cake  along  with  their  turnips 
daily.  From  their  being  deprived  of  the  neoessaiy  £ricti<Hi  of  the  ground^ 
wbich  seems  naturally  requisite  to  keep  their  feet  hard  and  healthy,  and 
Ihe  enoouvagement  given  them  by  their  standing  constantly  amongst  the 
soft,  warm  straw,  to  become  soft  and  l<Mig  in  the  digitals,  it  was  found 
to  pare  th^n  once  during  the  four  months  to  prevent  fix>t*rotb 
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It  will  at  onoe  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  experiment  tells  very  much 
in  &vor  of  feeding  sheep  in  the  ordinary  way  on  turnips  in  the  field,  in 
prefeienoe  to  feeding  them  under  cover,  from  the  field-fed  lots  there  being 
left  a  considerable  profit,  espeeially  from  the  five  sheep  that  received  lin- 
■^•cake  along  with  their  turnips ;  whereas  on  the  house-fed  lots  there  is 
wn  a  dead  loss  of  11&  U^d*  on  the  five  that  received  linseed-ci^ 
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along  with  their  turnips,  and  188.  8|d«  on  the  fiye  which  zeceired  taml{s 
alone. 

The  eKpenses  for  labor  and  attendance  may  appear  comparatiyelj  great 
en  the  two  lots  fed  nnder  cover,  but  as  the  turnips  consumed  b j  them 
were  all  carted  home  from  a  considerable  distance,  accounts  for  tiie  dif* 
larence. 

The  expenses,  indeed,  for  attendance  on  all  the  lots  are  rather  beneath* 
what  they  really  were,  it  taking  as  much  time  to  travel  between  small  sep- 
arate lots  as  whole  flocks.  But  the  writer,  taking  that  into  oonsideratiaii, 
has  calculated  the  expenses  marked  in  the  table  against  each  lot  for  al- 
tendance — such  as  looking  after,  shifting  nets,  hurdles,  &c ;  picking  and 
ratting  turnips  to  those  in  the  field;  littering,  hand-foeding,  and  cutting 
turnips  to  those  in  the  house — ^more  as  to  how  many  one  man  could  really 
manage  to  feed  and  look  after,  than  as  to  what  time  was  really  spent  in 
iseding  and  attending  to  twenty. 

He  considers  that  one  man  at  2s.  per  day,  if  he  does  his  duty,  is  tdOj 
^alified  to  attend  on,  carry  litter,  and  cut  turnips  to  ten  scores  of  hoggB 
6eding  under  cover,  provided  the  houses  are  conveniently  situated. 

Feeding  in  ihe  field,  one  man  may  manage  to  look  after,  shift  nets,  and 
pick  turnips  to  twenty  scores,  or  cut  and  carry  to  twelve  scores  of  hoggfL 
The  wool  also  of  the  house-fed  lots  seemed  very  inferiOT  in  quality; 
and  were  they  now  shorn  and  the  fleeces  weighed,  the  writer  feels  assured 
that  he  would  have  to  report  here  a  deficiency  also  in  weight  from  tba 
fleeces  of  the  two  lots  fed  in  the  field,  which  in  quality  and  quantity 
seemed  quite  superior.* 

Some  deduction  ought  also  to  be  made  from  the  two  house-fed  lotEf,  for 
a  probable  deficiency  in  the  ensuing  crop  of  grain  sown  on  the  land 
whence  the  turnips  used  by  them  were  removed.  No  doubt  the  manutt 
made  by  them  under  cover,  if  impartially  spread  over  and  ploughed  inA> 
ihe  ground,  would  materially  aid  in  counteracting  the  impoverishing  effect 
of  leading  all  the  turnips  off;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  a  con- 
siderable expense  attends  the  carting  of  dung  to  any  considerable  distance 
SB  also  a  little  in  getting  it  well  spread;  and  on  light,  or  even  on  mx>der- 
aAely  light  soil,  it  can  never  have  the  same  good  effect  as  when  the  turnips  att 
eonsumed  by  the  sheep  being  folded  on  them  in  the  field*  For,  iadepend- 
ent  of  the  manure  left  by  them,  the  soil,  by  the  treading  of  their  feet^  m 
left  in  a  consolidated  state,  which,  when  ploughed,  well  harrowed,  and 
Killed,  not  only  proves  itself  much  more  capable  of  producing  an  abun- 

■  ■  — — < 

*  Weight  of  Wool  ihorn  off  the  different  Lots  about  tiit  end  of  Ubj,  1867:— 

Ko.  l.-<aipped S7Jlb.  I     No.  3.--Clipped Sljlh. 

2«a2.-    '*      ^1**1    Nal-     «      33}^ 
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dent  crop  of  grainy  hxs\  to  appearancei  is  idtogedier  left  in  a  mnoh  higber 
■iate  ot  enltiyation. 

Bnt  fts  many  rarietieB  of  soil  make  many  different  opinionB,  the  writer 
thinks  it  preferable  to  leave  praotioal  agricoltaralists  to  determine  for 
themaelyes  what  shoold  be  deducted  for  a  probable  deficiency  in  the  en- 
raing  crop.  He,  in  endeavoring  to  report  impartially,  has  thought  it  nee- 
essary  merely  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  one  great 
objection  to  the  feeding  of  sheep  under  cover,  even  idthough  it  could 
otherwise  be  done  profitably,  omitting  to  put  anything  down  for  it  in  the 
table  as  a  deduction,  as  he  could  only  hav^  done  so  at  random,  and  might 
be  thought  incorrect  in  his  estimate,  placing  nothing  there  but  what  he  has 
practically  proved  by  experiment ;  and  from  it  there  seems  little  ground 
or  encouragement  to  hope  for  success  in  feedmg  sheep  in  this  way  with 
profit,  there  being  no  reasonable  approximation  of  profits  whatever  in  the 
two  ways  of  feeding. 

Had  the  sheep  had  open  enclosures  to  walk  about  in,  as  well  as  houses 
in  which  to  retire  and  feed  at  pleasure,  very  probably  they  would  have 
thriven  a  great  deal  better — ^for  although  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 
oonfinement  at  all  when  they  were  first  put  under  cover  in  November, 
esting  as  regularly  and  plentifully  as  those  in  the  field,  yet  when  the  days 
b^;an  to  get  long  and  fine  towards  the  end  of  February,  they  seemed  very 
anxious  to  get  out,  and  eat  a  considerably  smaller  quantity  of  turnips, 
although  they  then  had  them  cut  to  them  with  Gardiner's  cutter.  During 
Ihe  two  weeks  in  March,  before  being  weighed,  they  consumed  about  one- 
Ihird  less  of  turnips  than  the  two  field-lots,  the  long  confinement  seeming 
gradually  to  lessen  their  appetite.  But  even  supposing  that,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  open  enclosures  to  covered  boxes,  sheep  in  that  way  could  be  fed 
with  a  profit — say  even  a  greater  profit  than  fh>m  those  folded  in  the  field 
—independent  of  the  objection  already  taken  notice  of,  of  impoverishing 
the  ground  by  the  removal  of  all  the  turnips,  there  are  several  other  draw- 
backs which  must  leave  it  very  doubtfdl  whether  the  feeding  of  sheep  in 
houses  can  ever  really  usefully  and  profitably  be  carried  into  general 
practice.  Ist,  There  would  require  to  be  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital 
to  erect  the  necessary  houses  and  enclosures,  the  cost  of  which  at  the  veiy 
flxBt,  in  most  of  cases,  would  devolve  on  the  tenant,  or  where  it  did  not  do 
•0^  at  least  an  addition  to  his  annual  rent  would  be  requisite  as  payment  of 
die  interest  of  the  sum  sunk  by  the  landlord  on  buildings  which  might 
iltimately  turn  out  to  be  of  no  real  benefit  to  either  of  themu  2d,  It 
would  require  a  considerable  addition  of  hands  to  pull,  root,  and  fill  all 
the  tiprnips  into  the  carts — ^more  than  would  be  at  all  requisite  for  the 
•t^  labor  of  the  &nn|  so  that  when  the  weather  was  fine  there  might  bt 
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AO  lack  of  strength  to  get  in  a  supply ;  there  being  in  some  winters 
weeks  together  when  it  is  quite  impassable  from  firos^  snow,  or  rain,  to 
pfoU  and  cart  turnips  in  the  way  that  work  ought  io  be  done.  Kow,  one 
question  would  be.  Where  could  these  additional  hands  be  obtained?  for 
many  of  the  farmers  in  B^rwiokshirei  at  least,  can  aoarcely  at  present  find 
the  number  absolutely  reqiysite  to  pull  and  root  turnips  for  their  catd^ 
besides  the  other  ordinary  work,  such  as  thrashing,  winnonwing  &o.  For 
some  months  in  winter,  more  horses  would  also  be  required  to  cart  the 
turnips  home  to  the  sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  forward  the  other 
departments  of  the  horse  labor.  8d,  It  would  often  be  a  very  difficult 
nuitter  getting  so  many  turnips  led  off  without  souring  the  soil,  althou^ 
there  are  some  fine  winters  in  which  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  do  sa 
Yet,  taking  them  in  general,  a  good  deal  of  rain  or  anew  fialls  for  some 
months  at  that  time,  making  the  fields  often  quite  unfit  for  being  much 
earted  upon,  without  a  great  amount  of  injury  being  done  to  them. 

Weighing,  then,  all  these  objections  to  feeding  sheep  undercover,  fairly 
and  impantially  coupled  with  the  result  of  the  practical  experiment  aheady 
detailed,  the  writer  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  •rdinary  method  pui^ 
sued  feeding  them  folded  on  breaks,  and  getting  the  turnips  cut  to  them  in 
the  field,  is  much  to  be  preferred.— Jour.  <ff  AgrieuUure  qf  SoadanaL 


KXPERIMBNTS  OlT  FfiBDrNG  TWO  KINDS  OF  LEICSBSTERS. 

hf  Jaa  Whuaut  Rosrie  Priorji  Inchtoxe. 

[Ptemlitili— £10.] 

At  the  discussion  in  Edinbuif^h  as  to  the  advisabili^  of  having  two 
classes  of  the  Leicester  sheep  at  shows  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultuzal 
dodety  of  Scotland,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  which  of  the  kmds  of 
Leicesters,  the  White  or  Border,  or  the  Blue  or  English,  was  the  most 
profitable.  In  other  words^  was  it  ever  ascertained  by  actual  ezperimebt 
whether,  as  stated,  more  sheep  of  small-boned  and  finer  kind  could  be 
kept  on  the  same  amount  of  food  than  could  be  of  the  larger  kind ;  and 
whether  the  small,  although  wheu  sold  not  worth  so  much  as  the  laisi^ 
the  proportion  as  to  profit  might  be  more  evenly  balanced,  as  per  acre  of 
land,  than  the  selling  prices  of  each  seemed  at  first  to  warrant?  Lori 
Einnaird  then  proposed  to  undertake  a  set  of  esqperiments  to  iiy  this. 
Uhe  following  report  is  the  result  of  ihis  trial: 

▲fker  due  consideration  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  this  ezpeOi- 
m^t  fully  and  fiorlj^  and  on  a^ood  foundation,  his  lordship  put  hixn|||f 
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into  commoBioation  with  Mr.  Sandy,  of  Home  Piorrepoint,  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish Leioestera,  and  with  Mr.  TTsheri  Stodrigg,  as  to  the  Border  Leioestexs. 
We  were  yeiy  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  for  the  trouble  thej 
took  in  famishing  us  with  their  adrice  and  assistaiice  in  getting  the  bei^ 
Ipedmens  of  both  kinds  of  LeiceBterB.  Haying  determined  to  carry  on 
the  trial  from  the  time  they  were  lambs,  Mr.  Sandy  proonred  for  as  ten 
wether  Iambs  from  Colonel  Inge,  near  Tamworth,  and  Mr.  Usher  also  got 
for  OS  ton  wether  lambs  from  Mr.  Haidie,  near  Kelso.  Although  the  ex- 
periment rests  mainly  between  the  above  two  lots,  still  Lord  Kinnaird 
wished  it  somewhat  more  extensive,  and  ten  wether  lambs  were  selected 
from  our  own  Leicester  flock,  and  also  ten  wether  lambs  from  our  flock  of 
grey-&ced  Ootswolds.  This,  though  adding  to  the  expense,  also  added  to 
the  experience^  and  gave  nearly  full  work  to  the  person  in  chaige  of  all 
the  weighings  and  measuiements  of  food,  &o.  The  ^qperiment  cotit 
menced  on  the  26th  of  August,  by  dividing  a  piece  of  rich  old  pasture 
into  four  equal  pieces,  farther  diviidons  bebg  made  by  means  of  iron  feed- 
ing-hurdles, moved  four  or  five  times  a  day,  aooording  as  required.  We 
thus  found  out  what  quantity  of  grass  alone  each  of  the  lots  consumed  in 
four  weeks;  all  the  sheep  were  weighed  at  the  comtmenoement  of  experi* 
ment|  and  every  four  weeks  afterwards.  The  groxmd  thus  pastured  by 
etch  lot  was  then  allowed  them  for  exercise  during  the  winter  months  6t 
the  trial  I  nxay  here  mention  that  the  necessaiy  confinement  of  the  sheef 
occasbned  us  much  trouble,  owing  to  their  feet  becoming  sore,  which  was 
increased  by  a  very  wet  season.  This  sometimes  made  a  yery  great  dif* 
ference  in  the  progress  of  all  the  lot9;  still,  as  they  shared  alike,  it  only 
made  the  value  of  all  the  sheep  rather  less  at  the  end,  so  it  could  not  in- 
terfere much  with  the  results  of  the  experimoii 

The  second  four  weeks  they  had  cut  clover  weighed  out  to  them  in, 
troughs^  along  with  oata^  cake,  and  Indian  com;  of  the  artificial  sub6tal^ 
oes  we  rcigulated  the  supply  to  each  lot  as  the  animals  would  eat,  thus 
leaving  the  more  bulky  portions  of  the  food — as  grass,  dover,  tumipe^ 
*&a — ^to  test  the  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  sheep. 

The  third  four  weeks  all  the  lots  had  turnips  cut  in  troughs,  along  with 
hay,  chafi^  and  oat^  cake  and  meal,  as  formerly ;  they  had  turnips  and 
mangolds  for  eight  months,  when  they  returned  to  clover  for  part  of  the 
eleventh  month,  and  on  grass  all  the  twelfth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  month,  with  the  addition  of  oilcake.  Daring  the  trial  they  were 
carefully  washed  and  shorn,  and  the  wool  of  each  sheep  weighed,  marked^ 
and  ea<di  lot  kqpt  s^arately.  It  was  all  sold  at  the  same  price,  but  the 
merchant  said  diat  the  wool  of  the  Border  Leioesters,  in  the  present  mas- 
kfAa,  was  of  most  value  for  his  purpose^  the  grey-fiu)ed  next,  and  the  other 
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Leioesters  about  equaL  In  the  following  tables  we  shall  confine  oniselTeB 
to  each  lot,  as  the  particulars  of  each  sheep  for  a  year  would  only  make  a 
multiplicity  of  figures;  and  we  think  it  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  trial  to  show  the  weight  at  the  commencement  of  experiment  on  26tli 
August,  and  the  weight  at  the  end,  on  the  25th  of  August  following,  along 
with  the  weight  of  wool  and  price ;  also  the  price  of  the  sheep  when  sold, 
as  against  so  much  grass,  turnips,  mangolds,  hay,  com  and  cake  consumed. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  shall  give  the  particulars  of  each  lot 

No.  1  consisted  of  ten  wether  lambs  from  the  flock  of  Colonel  Inge,  se- 
lected for  this  experiment  by  Mr.  Sandy.  They  were  very  early  lambs, 
seemingly,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  artificial  fixxi  before  we  got  thenu 
In  fairness  we  had  to  allow  ihem  a  fortnight's  rest  before  commendng; 
they  were,  however,  all  sound.  After  bebg  weighed  they  were  put  oa 
their  piece  of  grass  on  the  26th  of  August,  their  average  weight  at  that 
time  being  86^  lbs.  After  the  first  month  Aey  did  very  well,  but,  owing 
to  causes  previously  stated,  the  average  gain  on  each  weighing  varied  or 
ranged  from  4  to  nearly  18  lbs.  each  sheep.  The  first  month  we  had  to 
put  out  one,  on  account  of  an  unfortunate  accident  by  which  it  got  ^ 
broken  leg,  and,  to  make  the  lots  equal,  we  also  cast  one  from  each  of 
the  others,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  nine,  which  number  we  carried 
through  all  the  trial ;  but  some,  as  previously  stated,  were  firom  lameness 
and  other  causes  not  sound  and  well  enough  to  afiford  a  fisdr  criterion  ot 
pirogress.  We  think,  therefore,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  tie  average  weight 
of  each  sheep  in  the  several  lota  at  the  commencement  and  end,  thus 
making  it  immaterial  whether  ten  or  seven  sheep  were  in  the  lot 

The  average  weight  of  ten  sheep  on  26th  August  was  86.6  lb&;  the 
average  weight  of  seven  sheep  on  the  26th  of  August  following  was  156.2 
lbs.;  gain  in  live  weighty  69.7  lbs.;  weight  of  wool  of  nine  sheep,  68  lbs. 
4  oz.,  which  sold  for  £6,  6s.  l^d*  The  seven  sheep  were  sold  for  £20. 
We  may  here  mention  that  the  sheep  of  this  and  the  other  lots  were 
equally  divided--one  part  sold  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  in  LiveipooL 
Total  for  sheep  and  wool,  £26,  6s.  l^d.  The  annexed  tables  will  show 
tfie  amount  of  food  consumed  by  this  lot  during  the  trial. 

No.  2  was  composed  of  ten  wether  lambs,  fix>m  the  flock  of  Mr.  Boberl 
Bardie,  Hariotfield,  near  Kelso,  selected  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Usher, 
Btodrigg.  They  also  were  allowed  about  the  same  time  as  the  previoos 
lot  before  commencing  the  trial.  This  lot  had  also  been  accustomed  to 
trough-feeding  before,  and  were  a  nice  lot  of  lambs ;  one  of  ihem  died  the 
first  month  of  the  trial,  leaving  niae  to  be  carried  on.  fRiey  seemed  Id 
leeist  the  influence  of  the  confinement  and  bad  weather  better  than  theb 
finer-bred  opponents;  but  even  their  average  gain  per  four  weeks  varied 
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from  nearly  6  to  16  lbs.  each.  This  was  owing  to  the  causes  before  stated* 
The  average  weight  of  the  ten  sheep  on  the  26th  of  Angnst  was  90  lb& 
On  the  26th  of  August  following,  their  ayerage  weight  was  178.4  Ibsj 
total  gain  (live  weight)  88.4  lbs.  The  weight  of  wool  of  nine  sheep  was 
69  lbs.  13  02S.,  which  sold  for  £6,  8s.  O^d.  The  seven  sheep  of  this  lot 
sold  for  Je22,  6s.y  making  a  total  for  sheep  and  wool  of  £28, 18s.  Ofd.  The 
tables  also  give  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  this  lot  during  the  triaL 

No.  8  consisted  of  ten  wether  lambs,  bred  by  Lord  Kinnaird  from  his 
Leicester  flock ;  and  here  we  may  remark  that  we  have  almost  always 
used  the  small-boned  blue-fiEused  Leicester,  our  rams  being  obtained  firom 
Messrs.  Buigess,  Stone,  Sandy,  &a;  and  our  lambs  were  evidently  at  least 
mx  weeks  younger  than  those  of  the  preceding  lots.  They  aLK>  labored 
under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  been  accustomed  to  trough-feeding, 
for  the  most  part  having  been  newly  taken  off  their  mothers  and  confined 
for  the  trial;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  for  the  'first  two  months  they 
rather  decreased  than  increased  in  weight  After  that|  however,  they  im- 
proved very  rapidly,  although,  as  in  all  the  other  lots,  their  improvement 
varied  very  much,  as  from  8  to  18  lbs.  each  sheep.  The  average  weight 
of  the  ten  sheep  on  the  26th  of  August  was  78.8  Iba  per  sheep,  and  at 
the  end  of  experimvit  in  August  following,  149  lbs.;  the  total  gain,  live 
weight,  was  thus  71.2  lbs.  each.  The  weight  of  wool  of  nine  sheep  was 
62  lbs.  2  OE.,  and  sold  for  £6,  14b.  Seven  sheep  of  this  lot  sold  for 
£19,  68.  Total  fi>r  sheep  and  wool,  £24^  19s.  The  food  o(»isumed  will 
be  found  in  the  tables. 

No.  4  consisted  of  ten  wether  lambs,  bred  by  Lord  Kinnaird  out  of  his 
flock  of  grey -fitoed  Cotswolds ;  and  we  here  taJce  an  opportunity  of  stating 
our  high  opinion  of  this  dass  of  sheep— wool,  mutton,  and  quality  bemg 
largely  combined.  We  are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  the  real  result  of 
the  trial  of  this  lot,  as  in  the  month  of  February,  during  the  trial,  two  of  the 
best  of  the  lot  were  found  dead  in  one  morning.  They  were  replaced  by 
others  out  of  the  flock,  which,  however,  were  not  so  heavy  at  the  time, 
and  they  had  the  further  disadvantage  of  not  being  accustomed  to  the 
confinement.  The  average  gain  in  this  lot  was  large,  varying  from  7  to' 
18  lbs.  each  per  four  weeks.  They  did  remarkably  w«U  after  this.  The 
average  weight  of  ten  sheep  on  the  26th  of  August  was  96.1  lbs.,  and  the 
average  weight  of  seven  sheep  on  the  26th  of  August  following  was  180.5 
Ibs^  total  gain,  live  weight,  was  86.4  lbs.  The  weight  of  wool  of 'nine 
sheep  was  81  lbs.  10  oz.,  which  sold  for  £7,  9s.  8d.  Seven  sheep  sold  for 
£28, 12s.  6d.  Total  for  sheep  and  wool,  £81,  2s.  2d.  The  particulars  of 
food  consomed  are  fiimiahed  in  the  tables. 
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Prieet  qf  Fcod  med  dmnaig  ExpenwmU* 


X^d  of  Food. 


Colonol  logo. 


Lord  Kin- 
Kr.HMrdlo.  baM** 


Leioei^  DAlfd' 


Lord  Kin- 


Gnu  PMtore. 
ClOTer,  Gat«*.« 

Tnrnipf. 

Mangolds 

Hay 

Indian  Com*** 

OttCako 

Oata i 


Totals. 


5  9  0 
e  8  9 
1  0  51.3 
1  10  S  3-4 
0  13  11 
7  5  10 
3  15    53-4 


£3  17   434 

5  6    434 

6  19   31-3 
1    1    3 

1  15   9 
0  15  11 
8   3    33-4 
3  15   58-4 


je3  11    8  M 

4  5   8 

5  17  10 1-3 
1  0  31-9 
1  9  334 
0  13  11 

C    1    1 
315   534 


je3  15  10l4l 
515  t 
7  €  134 
I  4  914 
1  17  834 
0  13  11 
7  18  714 
3  15   534 


£89    4  11 


£31  11    7  l-S 


£86  15    S 


£39    7   714 


Averagt  CoU  of  Feei/mg  each  Ske^t  Nme  0  <a^  Lot. 

Colonel  Inge • • iO  5  Osm^ 

MrHardlf 3  10   3 

Lord  Klnnaird'a  Leiceiten 8  19   51-8 

Lord  Kinnaird'i  CoUwoldf 8  11  1114 

Anerifge  V4lue  cf  each  Si$g^. 

Colonel  Inge • • ••••••••••••£8  15  0 

Mr.Haidle 4    1  1014 

Lord  Kinnaird'a  Leicetten • 3  11   314 

Lord  Kinnaird'i  Cotswoldf 4   8  101^ 
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T<»M.  V*  d»ai|g  JO  0O|ij 
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00        00        00 

s  s  s 


^    3 

?5       -^ 


§    8    S 

w      e«      «e 


^    8 


:^    §    I    i    § 


o>     o     to 


'^  s  i  fe  i 


^    3f 


^  o»  Ok 
A  M*  cT 
o>      eo      •« 


£    S    S 


p4       00       00 

•^    2    fe 


^1 


fii 
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3  I 
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Althougli  the  aeoond  table  has  litde  oonneotion,  if  any,  with  ihe  mab 
point  aimed  at — the  present  trial  not  being  condnoted  for  profit  merelji 
bat  more  to  test  weights  attained,  and  consumption  of  fixx)  required  to 
obtain  these — ^still,  putting  a  money  value  on  this  food  may  help  to  bring 
oat  results  more  clearly.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  prices  are  slikt 
for  each  lot,  and  as  near  the  actual  prices  of  the  different  artides  at  tb 
time  of  the  trial— say,  pasture-grass  at  £A  per  acre ;  dover  at  8d.  per 
stone,  making  the  proportion  of  one-ibird  hay  at  9d.  per  stone ;  tuirups  at 
8s.  per  ton ;  mangolds  at  128.  per  ton ;  Indian  com  at  £8  per  ton ;  oikab 
ai  £11  per  ton ;  oats  at  22s.  per  quarter,  40  lbs.  per  bushel.— /SboAmt 
Agricultural  Joumai. 
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ELETBKIH  BBFOBT  -.r 

OV  tUM 

OHIO  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.' 


Jf^voetHngs  tf  the  Armual  Jfeeting  of  the  Society^  held  at  Tbfedb, 
January  12, 18,  14,  1864. 


I  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  oonrt  honae  at  Toledo,  oommenoing  Tnesday  mom* 
ing  Jannarj  12th,  aooordlng  to  annoTincement — all  needfal  preparation  having  been 
inade  by  the  members  of  the  Hortiealtnral  Society  of  Toledo,  who  already  had  a  fiae 
dbplay  of  fruits  on  the  tables,  eepeoially  of  winter  apples. 

AAor  an  hoor  or  so  devoted  to  shaking  hands  and  arranging  fmits,  the  meeting  wiii 
organised,  with  the  President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Wabdbb,  b  the  Chair,  and  M.  B.  Bateham, 
Seoratify.  An  Address  of  Welcome  was  then  delivered  by  J.  Austin  Scott  of  To* 
ledo,  Tiee  President  of  the  Sodety,  in  behalf  of  the  oititens  of  Toledo  and  the  Lncas 
Ooiuitgr  HbrtioQltaral  Society,  expressing  their  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  proflering 
to  the  delegates  the  hospitalities  of  their  h<Hnes  and  firesides. 

Hie  Seoretaiy  made  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee  ad  interim,  at  Gleve- 
kad,  diicmg  the  Staite  Fair  in  September,  which  was  ordered  to  be  pabliahed.  lER 
also  presented  a  report  of  the  Treasnrer,  which  was  accepted. 

The  Present  annonnced  the  following  Committees: 

On  <k9iinM$imd  hUtoduetim  0^  3.  F.  Haff, 

George  Baker  and  M.  Shoemaker. 

The  daties  of  thia  committee  are  to  introdnoe  delegates  and  members  to  the  Society; 
fanieh  the  Seeretaiy  with  a  list  of  thdr  names ;  and  to  {nciease  the  membership  o^ 
the  Sodety  by  those  in  attendance,  or  who  are  interested  m  the  subject  of  Pomology. 
•  OnMaOrwad  Mm^rud^Umas.  Dr.  J.  A.  Waxder,  M.  B.  Bateham,  and  M. 
Shoemaker. 

The  datiea  of  this  Oommitlee  are  to  ooBeet  stetistics  of  horticultoral  products  trans- 
psclad  by  rail  witUa  the  liuito  of  this  State,  and,  after  consultmg  similar  committees 
ia  elbef  8tate»»  they  wiB  unite  wfth  them  in  preparing  a  soiteUe  memorial  to  the  rail- 
road eorporatioDs  in  die  hope  of  iaduehg  them  to  great  increased  ftciHBBa  for  atteii- 
daaee  ai  Pi»M>leghal  BMetiags  and  exhibitieas. 
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On  Ih»a  UttB^Meem.  Oeo.  Powen,  A.  Fftlinettoek  taA  L.  8.  Stowe. 
This  Committee  will  ttteodio  4ie/|rro^r  ochiUtiop  of  the  spedmons  presented,  mm 
*■*  they  m  sniuibly  displa^ei*,  ahd^^ftk^tUs^lislb,  ^ifrthe  nsaes  of  exhibiters,  aid 
wpoft  the  same  to  the  Secretary. 

OmNew  or  Bar$  iViMti— Messn.  F.  R.  EUiott,  W.  H.  Soott,  T.  T.  Lyoa  and 
Sea.  M.  Beeler. 

Tim  Committee  is  to  examine  the  eoIlecUons,  so  as  to  make  seleetions  of  snob  apa* 
elmens  as  they  may  deem  of  snffident  iatereBl  to  bring  before  the  Society  for  espemal 
aatioe  at  this  meeting. 

Oil  Bmnesi  ai«i'^sidlK<u>M^Meb8t8.  H^  B«  BAdujm,  Jbhis  B.  Milkr  mA  A. 
M  Hacomber. 

This  Committee  wiH  prepare  the  programme  and  order  of  ezeroises  for  the  meek- 
ii^  AU^resolatioas  and  oommoaioatioos  are  to  J»  reforredto  them  for  preeaatatioft 
ia  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time. 

On  jromina<tof7S— Messrs.  John  £.  Miller,  L.  8.  Stowe  and  J.  F.  HalL 
It  is  the  daty  of  thb  Committee  to  prepare  a  list  of  candidates  for  election  to  tha 
Upveralofioes  of  the  Society.  i 

The  following  rcBolation  was  adopted  by  the  Conreniion': 
Be§olvedt  That  gentlemen  from  other  States,  who  manifeat  an  interest  ia  Pamaiog 
Igf  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Sooiety,  be  regarded  as  honorary  membeta^  and  b| 
incited  to  partieipato-  in  the  discnssions^  and  that  th^  Seeretai^  send  them  our  Aaanal 
H^pprl  when  pahliehed. 

Among  the  firuits  on  exhibition  were  81  yarieties  of  apples  from  the  Indiana  Pemt' 
|a||eel  Society,  preeaated  by-  Geo.  M.  Beeler  and  Wmw  L.  Loomir  of  IndiaiHipaGsi 
abo  S5  yarieties  by  J.  A^istin  Scott  of  Toledo;  30  yarieties  by. Peter  Shaw,  and  16 
varieties  by  M.  Shoemaker  <^  same  place;  20*  yarieties  by  H.  Hellegg^  Lneas  iooi; ; 
S5  yarieties  by  Jas.  W.  Boss,  and  24  yarieties  ofapplas  and.^  af  pieara  by  Gen.  Pow- 
aif  of  Perry  8barg,(  besides  nnmeions  smaller  aasortmantSrirom  |bia  and  oibar  partref 
0hio,  and  some  from  Mtenigan — in  all^  oyer  800  plates  of  frnit*  T(iet«  wera  alao  4 
plates  of  fine  Isabella  Gkapes  from  Jas.  Dunipaotof  PenyaboiiSf  and  Se^ettil  bdttlea 
§t  il^osrfrom  the  same ;  also-aa^ples  of  excellent  wine  fromH.  T.  Dawey  of  SkUdnAy, 
aad  others. 

In  the  afternoon  the  afttendaace-of  members-was  qpita  food,  sepiiatilitio^  wmmiy  all 
|Ms  of  the  State»  and  yeiy  respectable  delegations  ware  o&  jkaod  bmn  ladianaiani 
ibiihigaiw 

The  di8ca8sioii4>nrAppIea,  witb^hepreyision  ofthaFmilCala]6^b'foi^08io^  waa 
aatared  npon  and  ooenpied  most  of  the  afternoon  and  part  of  the  next  daji 

lathe  eyenioc*  aoeoriing  to  amonnoeme&t,  tho  Aaaial  •  Addrcai  of  iba  PraalMal 
was  delivered  before  the  Society*  and  was  ILtened  to  with  maskadattaatiov  asd  itittn 
aal  by  ^  large  audience^  At  its  doae  a  resolatian  was*  piisaedl  AanUngfSha* PmsHmh 
lntM  addfess,  and  xaq^iastiogA  coyji^fotf  tpviblkifttoai^  tUrf  mpori. 
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FRUIT  OATALOGUB  FOR  OHIO.] 

Tl»  Ameriotn  Pomologie&l  Society  hamg  iasaed  (in  1862)  a  ^'Oattlogae  of 
Fniito  for  evIOfvlioD  m  Ike  Uniied  Staloi  mod  CflBtdiis,  MH^UiNMi  ^lepoto 
«f  State  and  DUtnot  Committees,",  oar  Sooiety,  last  year,  resolve^  to  take  iip  diia 
eatalogne  aod  oare(tt%..E9wp  it  with  n^fefeime  tp  i^  adaptation  tQ  t|i^. State  o(  Ohio; 
and,  inasaiiwli  as  tke  diffmal  leelioni  o:'  tl»  Stata  aipQ  fowid  ^  4iflBf^  jaiflpil  and 
€limate>  that  jOrnite  ifhich  aaoceed  well  in  ooe  Bection  are  8ometiuei4ffuid  wovtUeas  fai 
a|ber9».it  was  thought  best  t^  divide  the  State  into JCi^  $ect%<nu^  thus :       ^ 

Nat  A  «a«€erftr— geoilpgical  oharactfr — ^sandstone, ,  conglomerate  ^d  .<^al  measuiea. 
JtfbrtA-wealmi— -dUT  JiBaeetQpe  suid  Bhaln*.  driiOt  iwwdy  «l|y  I^a^pirTR^iAilr 
JSmtem,  indudiDg  also  the  Soatb^aalero^-^-ifandstoiie  and  ooal  iaeaauret» 
Omiralf  inclnding  central  western — oljff  limestone  and  ^hale — ehyey  drift./ 
SamUUm^  inolading  Soath-weatern*— mo^y  Una  limestone^  with  marl  andl  ela^-4c 
UOs  and  ri?er  TailejB*  i  ,'      .      .. 

Far  each  of  theee  aeeUons,  it  was  agieed  there  should  bo  a  aeparalo  ootnio.ii  in  tba 
oatalogae,  with  such  signs  or  marks  as  would  indicate  whether  ttie.  Ysriety  of  fr^nit 
named  was  known  and  approvefl,  or  otherwtyf ,  j,n  that  seeliont  The^  ni9de  oCpfoceo^ 
bg  adopted  mrn^  fcf  th^  ehainaan  lo  read  off  fehe  names  aa.tliey  ocenr  in  thfaUsI,  ^m 
oall  npon  the  members  present  from  each  ceotion,  in  twn,  to  oipreas  briefly  their 
opinions,  the  SeoRftai]^  noting  down  the  same  ii^  theijr  severe!  colninns. 

In  this  way  the  whde  oatnlegwi  megeno  over»  with  Appleo,  Peaeh^eand  PoaiS5 
and  the  resnlte  were  compiled  in  a  oootcKioni  htm  *devotfag  the  irsfc  page  to  hikf 
fomarks,  and  the  .second  to  the.tabular  colamns.  This  oetaiogne  iras  again  teyised 
ol  the  jptesemt  moeting^  and  the  whole  is  repnbl&shed  in  thia  report 

APPLES, 

BxFiiASLMSMi  nv  ^bovi«.-^The  Sgoffoa  preceding  the  ^amea  refer  to  eonresponl- 
ing  ignrea  ott,4ho  opposiite  ptge^  to  ai^fci  Mpeating  tho  muitek,    v  ;  . 

The  ftrst  oolnmn,  S^o^on.  B.  stands  for  summer;  A.  antimw;  .V.  winter;  8. 
onrly ;  L.  lato.^    ^^tuwo  not  desigDatedear^  or  hte,  may  ^  regarded  as  fi^inm.  ^ 

The  second  oolmnn,  C^.  IL  (MtpbeB»  or  fcc'M^iigf.lL.^aifcot  (or  maneg)  ; 
€.  eider.  Those  not  d^tsigoaM  waej  bo reg«4ed «s f^  diiartmrfenoinl  .pnrpoaoo. 
Those  marked  A.  are  specially  Ibr  amateprs,  beiog  too  emstt,  or  othorwiso  unsnilod 
fbrprotL  J 

In  Ihe.mmiimynt Ooitwiio>  tboe.4«ti <boi»  ^^ »  ai^uAet that  tho.Tari^^  js  not anS- 
«ient)y  known  or  tested  in  Oat  dfotviot ;  a  dm*  ~eignifcotimtA  JoJuiown,  but  doM 
Ml  Bweeoed  woU  er  k  aot  apfrooad ;  a  star  thus,  *  sigtiiles  ft  h  generally  npprofoA; 
iwo  atHB,  **  mneh  q^proTod ;  odaA  aad  8lnr»  — *  %D|^fod  by  eome  penona,  Oft 
iooiwoUinaomelomditio^MlinoChon.  ^  .    \         *    ' 
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APPLIS. 

1.    Alttundw,  ifcowj,  but  poor  qoalitT ;  not  approrkl  or  nmoli  grows. 
.  2.    Am.  8.  Petnnra,  firait  approyed,  W  BeaoBi  as  good,  and  grows  better* 

3.  Asbmore,  little  known  in  Obio;  approved  by  some. 

4.  Astraohan  Red,  general^  commended,  especially  Ibr  marieet. 

5.  Autaoiit  Swaar,  (sweet,)  noi  g«aeially  known ;  soiaa  Kke  il. 

'  6.    Baldwin,  good  North  and  East,  and  in  some  loealkies  South. 

7.  Baily  Sweet,  approyed  where  known  >  not  sofficieotly  tested  Sooth. 

8.  Baltimore,  (ot£ltiot,)  good  market  apple,  Northand  East;  not  generally  knows- 

9.  Belldower,  generally  approyed ;  not  yery  prodnotiye  or  reliibto. 

10.  Belmont,  yery  popnlar  Notih  and  East;  not  00  good  Booth. 

11.  Beasly  <^  Kent,  noi  miieh  known  or  approyed. 

'  12.    Benoni,  mooh  approyed  where  known  >  especially  Sootb. 

IS.  Bentley  Sweet,  good,  late  winter;  not  generally  known. 

14.  Bine  Pearmaln,  not  approyed;  oosrse  and  inferior. 

15.  Broadwell,  known  oniy  central  and  South ;  approved  ibeiR 

16.  Bnllock's  Pipfno,  fmall,  bit  fine  flavor ;  for  amateurs  oolj. 
17*  Canon  Peamain,  Southern ;  long  keeper;  little  known. 

18.  Carolina  June,  not  generally  tested  ;  approved  by  some. 

19.  Oogswell,  not  generalff  tested  hi  Ohio ;  good  North. 

40.  Cooper,  good,  bit  vanahle;  poor  grower;  not  generally  appspvoJL 

21.  Cooper's  l£arket,  little  known ;  approved  by  some. 

22.  Danver's  Winter  Svreet,  generally  approyed  where  known. 

23.  Dominie,  not  generally  known ;  gooa  and  profitable  fbr  market. 

24.  Pntoh  Mignonne,  showy,  but  too  sour,  IMo  known. 

26.  Duebess  itf  QldeAbarg,  bandaoaie  Mid  Cur  quality ;  little  )Knovn. 

26.  Dyer,  or  Pamme  Royal;  generally  approved  where  known. 

27.  Early  George,  little  known ;  similar  to  Earvest;  better  grower. 

28.  Early  Harvest,  appoved  by  all,  but  not  a  good  grower  or  yerjproltiUs. 

29.  Early  Joe,  small  fruit,  but  very  good,  for  amateurs  only. 
SO.  Early  Pennock,  or  AuguU;  gm)d  for  market  and  oooking« 

81.  Early  Red  Margaret,  small,  little  known ;  not  generally  approyed. 

82.  Early  Strawberry,  generally  approved,  though  rather  small. 

88.  Knelisb  Russet,  (Pougfakeepsie  Busset)    One  of  Ibe  best  Roaselts. 

84.  Fallawater,  (  TulftMetn^)  bvge  nd  popular  ev«rywheio»  though  seeond  fits' 

S5.  Fall  Pippin,  good  and  popular,  not  very  productive. 

86.  Fall  Jennetting,  approvea  only  for  cooking  and  market. 

87.  Fall  Qaeen  of  Kentucky,  approved  South ;  little  known  elsewhere. 

88.  Fall  Wine,  handsome  and  good,  but  slower  grower;  Kttle  known. 
M.  Famouae,  genendly  approved  iriiare  known ;  especial^  Norih. 

40.  Feulou  Sireeti  haadsooie  and  good ;  not  generally  known. 

41.  Fink,  new,  very  long  keeper;  resembles  Tewksoerry  Winter  Slush* 

42.  Fort  Miami;  not  much  known ;  approved  North-west. 

48.  Fourlih  of  July,  or  S^benm  AnguH;  reeembles  Tskfikg;  handssM*  IMW' 

44.  QanknBoyal,  for  amateurs  only;  little  kbowtob  Ohio. 

45.  GrilpiOi  or  MommiUf  approved  as  a  long  keeper ;  siuaU»  seooud  rale* 
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46.  OMen  B«mI.  of  New  Tork.  om  of  tlie  Irtt  of  Ronels ;  geMraBy  i 

47.  OMea  Sveeliog.  efcrjwhera  pro^vetiTemd  proiiUbk;  aamd 
48;  QrB^wigUhi,  fcOTdw  and  gaid  ;  aot  ^eiy  prodogdie-      ... 
49.  GreeA  SwMt,  prnlodS? e  tid  good ;  approrod  where  Jloowb. 
fiO  OHmee^  GoMea  Fippia*  new-^  anteb  epprered  when  JmevB. 
61.  HawAoriHieo,  Tenr  ftodnetive  end  Cm;  eeebiid  nia. 
ft2.  Hewe^a  Yirgisk  Cnh,  Trioed  oo^  for  eider;/  peer  .grower. 
69.  Ifigbf  Sweet,  mw,  bindeom^  nd  godd ;  lipproTed  North^eaeL 
M.  High  top  8weel^  or  SummerSwwi;  mdaII^  oat  approied  aa.earSaat i 

65.  HAiltad  Pippio,  or  JSktmmer  Pippin  f  not  geaeralij  knowa;  good  for.  eeekaf. 
66.'    Hahbaidimi  Nooeorf^,  good  aad  popakr,  eepeeiallj  Noftk ^ 

67.  JtlTrfea,  new,  proaiiMe  well ;  appfored  wbere  kaowa. .  . .  ^ 

68.  Jfraer  Sweet,  exaelleat  for  Heeeert ;  popolar- where  kaowa. 

69.  Jtaafbaaj  beaotifU  and  flrst^vate  ISrait,  but  a  deader 4iea. 

6<r«  Kaig^^  Spilaeab#rg«  iargiB  aad  skowj ;  eaoood  rule.;  pnfiUUa  aosMliMS. 

61.  Keewiek  CodKa,  eeteeawd  for-eookiag  aad  market.  

62:  Ktrkbrid|B  WUt0,  popuUr  Soath^weet ;  Ettle  kaowa  b  OUa^ 

68.  King,  of  |!.  Co.,  haodeonM  aad  good/  beet  at  the  ^etth. 

64:  l4MiW  Sweet,  biaideeM  aadgood,  bat  ofer^praieed  JBest. 

66.  Ladj  'Apple;  email,  bat  proAtable^  in  some  kieaHtiaa.   .  . . 
66.  Large  Bciiped  Pe^ratua,  aorgea#rall^  kaowa ;  good  Soatk. 

6T.    Utrge  Yeliow  Boagk,  er  8mee$  BomjfA;  good  eTety-wheia^  AOt  veij  pufciMi 

68.  I^bwlj,  oew,  good  late  keeper;  dot  ^exteqeiT^lj  kaowa ^ 

69.  •  l4DwelK  0^  Onmge  ;'  prodaeti?e  tad  proflfabM  ;  geoeral^.  ap 
7(f.  Lvmin's  Paibpkm  Sinwtt  large,  #weet  anl  f6%A}  aot  vei^.  pi 
7h  I  aidaa'e  Bhrnk,  tetjr  prodaetiTO  add  pr^iltAle  OTety where..      .       . 
72.  larefMjen,*appraYed  isolate  keeper ;  eieond  fata.  ... 

78.  B  eloa,  liMo  kaowa  la  Ohio-^  approred  bj  eoasc 

74.-  I  ilam,  rather  emaU,  bat  irerj  protdaotWe  aad  popolar  iasooM  parla. 

78:  R  aneoo  ^weet,  apprOTod  where  known  for  apple  batter  and.oiaof.. . 

76.  )  ewtown'  Pippin,,  doea  not  generallj-tacoeed  Hi  Ohio >  good  eoaae  pleorn. 

7f .  If orfliem  Spy,  popniar  Noi&,  hfot  a  very  tardy  beater^ 

78.  •  Qrtleyi  nbt  as  goeid  is  Ibnaeriy  in  Ohio,  batroa  now  lands. 

79.  Aaradiee  Winter  Bweet,  appfbyed  where  Inowa  :  aot  over  .prodoeftiva. 

80;  I^eok^i  Pleasant,  onoof  the  beat,  for  North  and  Bast  ^speeiaUjF. 

8r.  I^omtaie  Qriee,  small,  bntieztelleiit;  Mr  atnalOtara  oaly. 

82  Porter,  gM  North  anS  BastpnOt  a  strong  grower. 

Primate,  0ot  generally'kdown,  bat  esteemed  where  known. 

Piyor*a  Bed,  good  in-some  leealttles ;  not  T^^teliahle.'  >  • 

Bra'ho?  ^eiybody  wants  it,  Imd  wrtff  har^  itr 
amMelli Sweet,  or  BngtM  SmHi ; •  prodooti^ and profiUUe ;  mdgMi^* 
awlela  Janet,*  mnch  wppiroTOd  Sonth  and  SoAh-weet  ^  smaB  ^NesO^  •    « *  * ' ' 
rf  Tyanida,  good  and  popular,  eapeoiallt  North  ;  alendor  grower*  - 
hodo^UaodOrfonlifg,  good  North,  and  sometimea Jbst^  aet«8eatk 
ibAon  rippia,  aot^araoh  koowoia  Ohioi     '    •     

Boom  Beknty.'Tety  profitable  and  popular  in  Southern  Ohfe. 

Bozbury  Suasot,  generally  good  Norths  and  aame  looalitiea  SootL 
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APPLES. 

18.  Saint  LawFeiioe»  sbowy  and  good ;  approved  Nortli. 

•4»'  Smith's  Cider>Tei7  ptoductiYO ;  prontible  for  market  oentral  and  Sontt. 

95.  Smoke-house,  approved  by  PenDsylvaaiana,  North  and  East. 

96.  Sops  of  Wine,  good  and  popular  wherever  kfiowo. 

97.  Spafford  Basset,  not  exteasivelj  knows ;  popular  North-weot. 

98.  Spitaenberg  Esopns,  generally  approved  North ;  not  reliahle  South. 
98.  -  Stark,  (see  last  report,  page  5  )  appraved  where  known,  new  aa  yet 

^  100.  Somner  QiKien,  good  and  reliable,  bat  not  great  bearer. 

'  101. .  .Summer  Bose»  much  esteemed,  aa  an  mmatear  variety  only. 

102;  Swaar,  good  at  the  North,  not  so  reliable  Boolfa. 

108.  Talman  Sweet,  very  prodactive  and  good,  espeoially  North. 

104?  Tetofhky,  very  showy,  not  generally  known. 

10&  Trenton  Early ;  approved  where  known  for  table  and  market. 

106.  Twenty  Oanoe  Apple,  larve,  showy,  seoond  rate ;  approved  by  aome. 

107.  Yandervere  of  N.  x . ,  ^  I^ewfown  SpfUasmiherg p  generally  good,  oentral  and.  &. 
108.-  Wegener,  not  generaMy  known ;  promises  well. 

109«  •  Westfield  Seeknoftirther,  maeh  esteemed  North;  not  valuable  South. 

110^  White  Pippin,  popular  wherever  known,  espeeblly  oentral  and  SouUu  , 

111.  White  Winter  Peanuain,  mueh  esteemed  m  Soutb-west 

112/  Williams'  Favorite,  net  generally  known ;  esteemed  by  some* 

)18.v  Willowr  Twig,  good  only  as  a  late  keeper ;  poor  grower. 

114«  Wine  Sapi  good  and  reliable^  eoptral  and  BouA ;  moderate  gramr. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  APPLB9. 

WlkOe  rerising  the  foregoing  catalogue  of  apples,  oonaiderable  disenaaion  arose  in' 
rigard  to  a  Dumber  of  the  varieties.  A  good  deal  tbat  was  sud  has  already  been 
piaiUlshed  bj  the  Sooietj,  bat  the  following  points  may  be  new  to  some : 

BvLtooK^s  PiPPiir,  (Am.  O.  i?tfM^^.— Br.  Warder  and  several  others  said  this 
variely  has  of  late  years  so  generally  soffered  by  smut  and  scab  in  Soathem  Ohio, 
ai;  together  with  its  smaH  sin,  to  render  it  hardly  worthy  of  cultivation,  even  by 
amateniB,  notwithstanding  its  fine  flavor. 

BALTtHOBB,  ^o/JB/b*otf/— Remarks  were  made  commendatory  of  this  as  a  market 
Mt ;  and  inqniries  for  information  respecting  its  true  name  or  histoty,  but  nothing 
was  elicited  on  these  points.    See  last  report,  p.  8. 

OooswsLL. — ^Hr.  Bateham  expressed  some  surprise  that  this  apple,  said  to  be  very 
good,  and  long  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Ohio,  was  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
at  our  fins  or  other  exhibilioas.  He  hoped  that  members  who  had  the  opportunity 
would  take  some  pains  to  bring  it  out,  as  very  few  had  ever  seen  it. 

Easlt  Qiojtas. — More  information  was  also  desiiod  respeoting  this  iHPpk»  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Muskingum  oounty,  and  of  considerable  promise.     (80* 
former  reports) .    No  definite  response  was  made,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  tbi  . 
oommittee  ad  inUrim  would  look  after  it  the  coming  summer.  ^  ^ 
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Fourth  of  July.— Mr.  Elliott  expreased  the  bdief  ftliit  ihb  q^le  voiild  it  i 
identioiil  with  Tetofgky,  Mr.  Bateham  admitted  that  tjiere  wis  much  resemblaooe, 
both  of  fruit  aod  tree ;  bat  the  B|)ecia)eDa  of  TeH^ftfy  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
Olevelaad  were  inferior  in  me,  oolor  and  qaalitj  to  the  Fourth  of  My  as  grown  al 
OolombtiB ;  and  if  the  sfions  BOQt  to  hhQ  as  Tetofsij  w#re  oorreot,  it  is  not  identieal 
with  the  Fourth  of  Jyhf.  He  hoped  the  committee  ad  inierim  would  settle  this  q^mr 
tion  next  summer. 

Fink.— Mr.  Elliott  in(||uired  if  this  was  not  identi<»4  with  Tetoisherry  Winter  Sluf^. 
Mr.  Bateham  said  no,  but  there  was  some  repembWioe  in  ih^  i^fipesranc^  w^  QbaiM- 
ler  of  the  fruit.  The  growth  of  the  trees  is  quite  unlike,  and  the  fruit  of  the  lint 
is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  other.     See  last  report,  p.  &. 

OkiHjBs'  GoLDBN  PippiN. — Specimens  of  this  apple  i^ere  exhibited,  tasted  and  fySj 
disenssed,  and  commended  as  very  good.  A\l  who  had  tried  it  wd  it  was  deaerviii|f 
the  high  pniise  bestowed  on  it  in  former  reports  of  the  8oeietj«-«  vduable  Additkm 
to  our  list  of  wjntejr  applof^  espeoiillj  for  the  oentr^l  iM^d  southern  districts  ofoiff 
State.  .        '  ^  /    '  ^ 

JovATHAW. — ^Thi^  apple  wm»  spoken  of  as  doing  temackablj  well  in  oentral  and 
fouthem  Ohio^  Fruit  very  fair  and  good,  net  large,  but  just  tight  for  thedesBeil;; 
tree  rather  a  slender  gro^er^  but  vegr  productiye.  [In  last  yeir'd  r^pdrt'tbere  way  f 
typographiciJ  error  in  the  CSatalogue,  p.  11,  by  i^hicli  the  line  of  jBigns  for  this  y^^ 
was  entiroly  omitted,  an4  the  number  69,  on  the  opposite  page,  wa£.  repeated.  It  m 
oorreeted  in  this  report.— &c'y]. 

tiADT  Applk. — Several  members  reou^ked  that  t)iis  little  beauty  was  fast  losing  kp 
reputation  in  most  parts  of  Dhio-Hao  liable  to  smiil  tfid  soab,'  as  to  be  seldoni  fit  ip 
appear  in  genteel  soeiety.  The  same  has  been  true  for  some  years  past  of  the  onoe 
Cur  and  popular  Orileg;  a|id  t^  JFhitp  Winter  I^afnm^  shows  a  tendency  to  Um 
a||itte  faulty. 

Bahbo. — Sqipe  complaint  waa  mad?  ihat  eyen  this  old  staadi|rd  Tfrie^,  tho  aw|l 
popular  of  all  apples  ^oion|;  qv^  settlers  from  Pennqrlvi^  ^04  A<^ic  do6qendaiit%  i^ 
ffp^yai^ltufi  popular  and  lees  in  map  each  y?ar»  as  th^  ti^^  |;rof  ol4  and  t^f  t|il 
loses  its  virgin  strength.  ^Thia,  however,  is  largely  owing  tp  the  t^ndeo^y  of  the  ittm 
t^  overbear^  and  hence  the  fruit  should  be  tliinned  wbi^e  j^oifOjg,  M^iu;i^,t|^oi;e|y|Ml 
oooaaionally  is  also  an  advantage. 

Bomb  Bxauxx. — Of  this  variety  it  ^as  said,  the  trees  c^omiiieii^g  tq  bea^  ^ffj^ 
young,  seem  to  exhaust  their  vitality  prettj  early,  and  good  foil  ai^d  cultuie,  Tfith  owr 
ful  pnining,  are  needed  to  secure  good  crojps,  oC  f/UK  Cn^  fr^o^  fM^-giso^i^  ov^f^f^^ 

j^^PLES  DISCUSSED, 

Not  in  thg  ccftQlog^  $qifm  of  vfhieh,  with  qthfrt^j^s^.  hi  wUki  new^  gmr. 

Ohio  Nonpa&ibl,  (Jifyor'9  JKMi/anc{).^A  desire  waa  expressed  that  this  taA- 

ieveral  other  apple*,*  should  be  added  to  the  catatogue,  and  several  members  inqtdred 

why  it  was  not  oAener  seen  at  exhibitions.    All  agreed  l&at  it  was  worthy  of  genanl 
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XoNPON  Swot,  (or  Enct^s  WinUr  S%a€ti,) — ^ThiB  ako  wm  deemed  worthy  of  a 
fMB  oft  ilie  Itsi  Mf.  Buiebtm  ezpreitfed'  the  belief  that  U  aiigh^  JU  be  foqdd  iden- 
tfad'wilh  mse  old  Tiiie^  in  the  ttookfl  and  caftakigiiei.  He  hd()edf  thai  bnrseTy-meia 
attd  others,  who  bad  efportAoityt  wMdd  eareftil] j  eompire.  the  tree  and  fimifi  wiA 
Mber  Vaifiettes  of  aimilar  diaiacler,  ee  thfit  Uik  qaeelae*  olay  be  setded.  He  deemed 
Hm  Tafaiable  variety. 

Psubi^'a  8wBK« — Ur.  EBiotI  iaqpired  what  had  beeome'of  PbHlip'e  Bweet^ 
a  large  red-etriped  sweet  apple,  exhibited  at  some  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  seoiety; 
and  proDonnised  jetj  good.  He  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  it  of  late  years,  lind 
kqped  it  might  he  kbkad  after. 

JjATM  ST^w9inaT.<^Mr:  Stbrrs  and  Mr.  Elliott  spoke  laTorably  of  diis  irarietfi 
ta^  thooght  it  deserved  more  geneiml  oaldvation.  Mr.  Ljon  edadded,  bnt  deenei 
t^e  O^enangp  Stratoherrp  a  better  apple,  of  the  same  season. 

SuMuiR  Swan  Paradisx. — ^Mr.  Ljon  spoke  well  of  this  i^e ;  not  qnite  fiia^ 
rate,  bnt  desefmag  of  ciiltnre. 

Et^imo  PASfy.-^^eoimeDS  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Ind.,  who  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
best  desseii  fruits  for  family  nse. 

GHAi.LBKaB.«^Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Lam  spoke  of  it  as  a  sweet  apple,  deserving 
eommendation  and  onlture. 

SuuMBB  Haglo. — ^Was  spoken  of  as  a  frait  deserving  attention  for  the  markets, 
^speoially  sonth  and  west.  Yery  handsome  ia  appeaiaaoe,  sprightly  acid  flavor*  ind 
mX\&  for  highest  priee.  }fe.  Batebam  had  seen  it  i^  Cinoinaati,  very  beauti^  to  loe)^ 
at,  bnt,  like  Red  Astnushaa  and  ^^tofiiky,  a  Uttle  too  sour  for  these  times  <»f  dfif 

Hawutt. — All  who  had  tried  ttiis  apple  qpiok^  nn&voifi^Uy  of  ^  Sq9i>  lOfwrM 
^d  not  w^ted. 

Oabribl. — Mr.  Loomis,  of  Ind.,  said  this  variety  was  not  worldly  of  .op9!^e944* 
tian..    ^ree  was  a  poor  grower,  and  froit  not  first  rate,  thoa|^  foif  lookiqg^ 
.   HxRaroftDsiuu  Prarmain, — Specimen  l\y  l^r.  Ji^yon.    He  lilted  t^ie  fruat^  }>o|4i4 
not  think  it  profitable ;  too  liable  to  speck  and  rot.    Dr.  yffixdpf  opio^^^dL    , 

§iNB-anA-voii. — Severn^  members  expressed  the  idea  t^^  this  is  a  mu^ogier ;  eaa 
§0  well  enongh  without  i|.  . 


IIEPPRY  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  l^E\5r  QE  |^4ll|  ^^UlTSt 

APPLBS. 

Tour  ocHnmittee  respectfully  report  that  considerable  number  .of  f/tiits  have  besB 
presehted  them  for  identification,  and  oorrecting  of*  nomenclature,  aod^  that  so  far  aa 
ttiey  have  been  able,  they  have  assisted  ihe  presenters  in  giving  them  true  names! 

We  have  also  examined  a  collection  of  fruit  brought  by  Mr.  G,  If.  Beeler,  from  ^ 
Indiana,  many  of  which  are  comparatively  new,  but  as  nearly,  if  not  ^uit^  all,  have 
been  heretofore  deseribed,  we  deem  it  not.  advisable  to  again  pariicularlj  note  them. 
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An  apple  IbrwuM  us  from  Pr<£  J.  P.  Kirtlwd,  luate  name  of  •«  IlBmoolli,''; 
we  have  ezanmed ;  we  oottnt  U  odIj  as  oegatbe  ia  qnalltj »  alUmttg^  the  epeeiiies 
ai  yeiy  haadaome  in  af>pearanee.  Its  deMiiptkm  may  be  foMd  ia  Powning  or  EilieU* 
From  Mr.  J.  A.  Soott  on  ap|^  haa  been  proaanted  na  nnder  the  name  of  "  Pett 
Apple."  It  18  pomologioallj  oonsidered  a  good  frait,  bat  it  may  be  an  old  0ovl  hero- 
after  to  be  ideatifled.  We  ooDaider  il  beat  at  thia  time  to  omit  any  apeoial  eommen- 
datioD. 

In  addition,  your  oommittee  would  raapeotfolly  anggtet  that  hereafter  membein 
who  have  new  or  rare  firaits  for  exhibition  and  examination  be  desired  to  preeent 
them  te  the  appropriate  eommitteea  nndw  the  name  by  whioh  they  ha^e  been  grown, 
aeoerapanied  ^  a  atatemenfc  of  fbe  habit  of  the  tree,  cfaaraeter  of  aotl,  age  of  tree, 
and  snob  other  oharacteriato  aa  may  aid  in  identifyiog  old  aorta,  and  deciding  the 
frobaUe  value  of  new  aeedlmge* 

F.  B.  ELUOTT, 
T.  T.  LYON. 
WM.  H.  SCOTT, 
GEO.  M.  BEELER. 


DISCUSSION  ON  PBABS. 

In  reviring  the  eatalogae  of  pears,  j-emarks  were  made  on  oomparatitrely  fbw  varfe- 
Im8,  bat  die  entire  list  as  printed  was  eareftdly  revised  and  oorreoied,  aa  6ir  aa  the 
asperienee  or  observatioii  of  the  members  aforded  them  ability. 

Beorre  d'Anjon,  B.  Diel,  Bloodgood,  Doynne  Bonssook,  Daehess  d'Orleana,  and 
JnSenne,  reoeived  marks  of  higher  commendation  than  last  year. 

Benrre  d'Amanlis,  Brandywine,  Early  Booaselet,  and  Passe  Oolmar,  were  moved 
downward  a  little. 

Flimish  BsAirrr. — ^Was  very  highly  oommended  by  persona  who  had  the  right 
Idnd  of  soil  and  looation  for  growing  it  to  perfee^n ;  bat  others  had  frtiited  it  lor 
yean  withoat  having  a  well  oolbred  or  first  rate  spe<nmen. 

Wms  DoTKHiCB. — ^Was  reported  as  showing  a  dispoention  to  erad:  in  some  parts 
of  Ohio,  aa  was  its  habit  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  still  it  is  good  and 
reliable  generally  in  the  West 

Stbblinq. — ^Mr.  Lyon  said  this  was  foand  a  very  profitable-  market  variety  in 
Michigan.  Frqit  always  &ir  and  handsome,  good,  thoogh  not  first  rate ;  tree  a  good 
grower,  hsrdy,  and  prodaotive ;  not  tested  as  a  dwai£  It  is  also  a  good  deal  grown 
aroand  Boston. 

C^APp's  FAVORin. — Mr.  Elliott  spoke  of  this  new  pear  as  deserving  the  attentaon 
of  amataers.  It  is  figured  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Am.  Pom.  Society,  I860,  and 
in  the  Report  of  Department  of  Agricultore^  1862.  Was  raised  from  seed  by  Thad. 
dens  C]app^  of  Porcester,  Mass.  Described  as  large ;  resembliog  the  Bartlett  in  siae, 
form,  and  quality,  but  less  mosky  in  flavor ;  vinous  melting,  buttery  and  juicy ;  rank- 
ing as  ^<<;  tree  very  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Hbriam. — ^Was  also  Spoken  of  as  promising  well  for  market  purposes.     A  native 
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of  Boxboiy,  Hm8.,  and  Teiy  popular  tbero,  bat  UtOe  known  as  ytt  abroad.  De- 
aoribed  as  a  yeiy  thrifty  grower,  and  great  bearer;  firoit  needs  thinning,  and  is  best 
ripened  on  the  tree. 

Ltougus. — ^Hr.  Elliott  said  this  was  an  Ohio  pear;  originated  at  Glereland,  prob- 
ably from  seed  of  the  Seckel,  and  resembling  that  yariety  in  siie,  oolor  and  flavor, 
bat  more  pyriform  in  shape,  and  ripening  in  winter.  (See  cat  and  description  in  Re- 
port of  Department  of  Agrioultare  for  1062.)  The  froit  is  too  small  for  a  market 
Tariety,  hat  its  exooUenoe  of  flaror  makes  it  desirable  for  the  dessert 

Gahsbll's  Late  Bsroamoztb. — Mr.  Lyon  has  foand  thb  very  good  and  profitable 
in  Michigan.  Mr.  Elliott  considered  it  superior  to  the  old  Bergamotte.  Mr.  Bate- 
ham  said  it  was  a  poor  grower  and  a  tardj  bearer. 

HosniSHENOK. — ^Hr.  Fahnestook  and  Dr.  Warder  recommended  this  pear  as  de- 
seryiog  attention.  It  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  very  popular  around  Lancaster. 
Described  as  an  early  variety ;  veiy  sweet,  net  first  rate. 

BxuBBi  Hiant. — ^Mr.  Lyon  and  several  others  BfAe  well  of  it;  reeommended 
for  trial. 

Des  ToNGRis. — Mr.  EUiott  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  a  large  pear^ 
of  fine  appoanmoe>  ripening  ia  Ootober  and  November,  and  will  keep  for  several 
weeks  after  it  is  ripe ;  of  a  sprightly,  vinoas,  or  sab-acid  flavor.  (See  Am.  Pom.^ 
Beport,  1862.) 

Bbllb  Williams.— «Was  also  mentioned  as  a  new  foreign  pear  of  great  promise, 
ripening  in  Janaaiy. 


NoTB. — ^A  nnmber  of  the  varieties  of  pears  marked  as  approved  in  the  SflTerent 
sections  of  the  State  are  but  of  recent  introduction,  and  as  yet  only  tested  by  a  few 
individuals ;  bat  the  well  known  good  qualities  of  the  fruits  elsewhere,  and  the  ezoet 
knoe  exhibited  on  a  brief  trial,  seem  to  warrant  their  commendation.  It  is  also  quitv 
probable  that  a  large  share  of  those  mari^ed  as  untested  will  be  found,  on  trial,  equidly 
deserving  of  commendation. 

fS  EzPLANATiOB. — ^Tho  ssmc  colamns  and  characters  are  used  as  Ibr  apples,  (see 
p.  8,)  with  the  addition  of  the  last  right-hand  column,  in  which  Q  stands  for  those 
varieties  that  are  fbond  to  succeed  best  on  the  quince,  (as  dwarfs  ;)  most  of  these^ 
however,  also  do  well  as  standards ;  but  a  few,  marked  S,  are  found  unfuited  for  tha 
qumoe,  and  are  recommended  only  as  sbmdards.  Those  not  designated  have  net 
been  long  enough  tested  on  quince,  or  grow  equally  well  on  both  kinds  of  stocks. 
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PEARS. 

1.  Anaoas  d'Ste*  good  as  hrjui  tested  j  said  to  be  Tariajble* 

&.  AadrewSf  Httle  knowQ;,good  where  tested;  on  standard..' 

3.  Bortlett.  good  every  time  ;  tree  not  very  durable  as  a  dwarf. 

4.  Kelfe  LuoTtttlve,  excellent  everywhere ;  besi  as  standard. 

6.  Buerre  Boso,  good  ooly  as  stavdftrd ;  ratbet  ?atiable.       .   . 

^  Buerre  Clairgeau,  beautiful  and4[;ood ;  poor  grower  on  quinoo. 

7,.  Buerre  d^AinaDlis,  profitable  and  good  ;  e«peoiallj  North.  ^ 

8.  Buerre  d*Anjou,  universally  approved ;  large  and  profitable. 

9.  Buerre  d'Aremberg,  sometimes  good,  bat  variable ;  poor  oa  qtiiliee. 
iO*  Buerre  df  BrigoaiB,  or  I>e$  Ifimtt9$,  &ir  and  pipdaotlvo:;  not  first  rate» 

11.  Buerre  Diel,  large  and  generally  good,  especially  on  the  quinoe. 

12.  Buerre  Easter,,  one  of  the  best  winter  pears,  if  fully  ripened :  variable. 

13.  Buerre  OidTard,  excellent ;  tree  of  slender  growth ;  best  standard. 

14.  Buerre  Golden  of  Bilboa,  handsome  and  good ;  moderate  grower. 
14.  Boerre  Oswego^  not  Mly  tested ;  pcooivaes  VaIL  ... 

16.  Bloodgood,  rather  small,  but  excellent  as  standard ;  slender  groi^er. 

17.  Bonno  d'Ezee,  productive  and  fair,  not  first  rate. 

18.  Brandy  wine,  vigorous  and  productive  ;  very  good. 

19.  Buffum,  splendid  grower;  fruit  good,  but  not  first  rate. 

20.  Cushiog,  a  favorite  with  amateurs  ;  not  much  known. 

21.  Dearborn*s  Seedling,  small,  but  eiroellent ;  best  as  standard. 

22.  Dix,  good  fruit,  but  tardy  bearer ;  won't  thrive  on  quinoe. 

S3*  Doyedao  Baudoocilc,  worthy  of  general  euUivation^  -.*...        -^ 

2h  Doyenne  d'Alen(M>n,  one  of  the  best  late  pears;  tree  vigorous  and producti vt. 

25.  Doyenne  d'Ete,  very  productive  and  gooa. 

26.  Doyenne  Gkay,  generally  very  good  and  profitable  in  Ohfai. 

87*  Doyeone  Wbue,  or  VtrgmHeu  ;  first  xate  ia  mee^  parts  of.  tk^  Wosfe. 

S^  D(Xobe«se  d'Angouleme,  large  and  profitable,  especially  as  dwarf. 

29.  Duchesse  d'Berri  d'Ete,  smjiU,  but  handsome  and  good. 

SO.  Duchesse  d' Orleans,  or  Buerre  Sl  Nicholas  ;  very  handsome  ana  good* 

81.  Early  JlaaB.<^elet,  very  produotive,  ani  appears  hardy.;. provable;  second  ral«* 

82.  Eltzabetb  (M^a^ing's,)  approved  where  knpwa ;  ratiher  small. 

83.  Fig'ie  d' Alenoon,  fine  grower  ;  profitable  oq  quince. 

84.  Flemish  Beauty,  first  rate  everywhere,  especially  as  standard. 
8^.  Fulton,  ratber  small;  but  good  aod  prodaotive ;  modflmts  grower. 
Sfi<  Gtout  Moroeau,  eiioellenl ;  rather  U&e ;  not  very  productive. 

87.  Heathcot,  haadsome  tree ;  very  good.  , 

88.  Heory  the  Fourth,  very  productive  and  good  sometimes ;  variable!. 

89.  Uowell,  fine  grower,  and  excellent,  especially  dwarf. 

40.  JacksoQ  of  N.  H.,  little  known;  proves  very  good  at  Columbus. 

41.  Jaok«$un*s  Elizibath,  productive,  good,  handsome. 

42.  Jalousie  d'  Fonteoay,  little  known  ;  very  good  sometime). 

43.  Jaininjtte,  not  generally  tested ;  very  g  kkL  winter. 

44.  Julienne,  very  productive,  early  and  good. 

45.  Kin^sessiog,  very  hardy  aod  good,  as  tar  as  tested. 

46.  KirtUnd,  productive  and  fine,  etandard  and  dwarf;  nearly  first  ral). 

47.  L«ir»Mioe.T.laabU  winter  frttit-OM  of  the  bMt      ^  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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PEABS. 

48.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey ;  fine  grower,  great  bearerj,  and  good  frail. 

49.  Madelaine,  one  of  the  best  early ;  good  grower,  as  standard. 

50.  Napoleon,  prodaoHre,  jaicy,  vinoas;  not  Teiy  good. 

61.  NoTOsn  Poitean,  Tigoroos  and  prodactive ;  good  if  well  ripened. 

62.  Onondaga,  or  Swan^$  Orange ;  large  and  prodaoti?e ;  nearly  first  nte. 
68.  Osband's  Sommer,  prodactive  and  fair;  soon  decays  when  ripe. 

64.  Ott,  one  of  the  best ;  resembles  Seckel,  and  larger. 

66.  Passe  Colmar,  prodactive ;  very  fine  if  well  ripened ;  standard. 

66.  Bostieaer,  good,  high  flavor ;  tree  a  straggling  grower. 

67.  St.  Ohislin,  delicioua,  high  flavor ;  slow  in  bwine. 

68.  St.  Michael  Archange,  ^antifol  tree,  and  fine  fruit;  new. 

69.  Seckel,  very  productive  and  popular,  though  small  fruit  and  tree. 

60.  Sheldon,  considered  the  best  of  all'American  pears. 

61.  Steven's  (renesee,  approved  generally  in  Ohio ;  a  little  variable. 

62.  Summer  Butter,  of  Msars,  late  in  bearing,  good,  early. 
68.  Tyson,  delicious,  one  of  the  best  early  years. 

64.  urbaniste,  very  good  everywhere  and  everr  time. 

66.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  very  prodactive,  valuable. 

66.  Washineton,  deserves  to  be  better  known ;  good,  to  very  good. 

67.  Winter  rfelis,  rery  fine,  winter. 
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PEACHES. 

BcFLiHAfxoNB. — ^la  Ae  irst  eolcmiii,  heainA  Olai$,  F  steds  for  ffeestoney  aadl  C 
for  ding.  The  Bccond  ooluvn  lodioateB  the  oolpr  of  the  Jh»h ;  W  for  white,  Y  for 
jfijUow:  other  colomm  Ifae  atme  ma  .for  applea  tad  pears. 

1.  Btroard*8  YeHow,  very  good  and  profitable  eTerywbere;  reeemblee  Ko.  36. 

2.  Bergen's  Tellow,  ^ne  of  the  lest  jellow-fleshed — mid-feason. 
8.  Coles'  Early  Bed,  generally  good  and  profitable  for  market. 
4.  Columbia,  much  esteemed  South,  not  so  good  North. 

6.  Cooledg?B  Favorite,  very  good  and  profitable  for  market. 

6.  Crawford's  Early,  everywhere  counted  best  of  all  for  market. 

7.  Crawford's  Late,  very  popular,  bat  not  a  great  bearer. 

8.  Druid  Hill,  little  known  in  Ohio ;  esteemed  by  some. 

9.  Early  Newington,  similar  to  Ltxr^e  Early  Tork  ;  not  as  profitable. 

10.  Early  York  j^errate.)  good,  but  yariable,  and  tree  too  tender. 

11.  Oeorge  the  Fourth,  one  of  the  richest  and  best;  not  very  prodoetive. 

12.  Orand  Admirable,  large,  late  cling,  similar  to  Hevik, 

13.  Orosse  Mignonne,  excellent  and  universally  approved. 

14.  Heine's  Early  Rod,  similar  to  Large  E,  i^rk,  and  deemed  identieal. 

15.  Bbile's  Early,  new,  and  best  of  all  very  early. , 

16.  Heath  Cling,  best  and  most  popular  late  oliog. 

17.  Heath  Free,  (not  Kenrick'sJ  productive  and  popular  for 

18.  Jacques,  large,  handsome,  and  good ;  resembles  Crawfw 

19.  Lagrange,  late,  and  sometimes  very  good,  but  variable. 

20.  Large  Early  York,  productive  and  good  everywhere. 

21.  Lemon  Cling,  handsome  and  productive  ;  rather  sour. 

22.  Morris  White,  much  approved  by  the  ladies  for  preserving,  &c 
28.  Oldmixon  Free,  one  of  the  largest  and  best ;  profitable. 

24.  Oldmixon  Cling,  best  of  all  clings,  and  very  productive. 

25.  Bed  Cheek  Melcoton,  old  and  reliable  market  variety. 

26.  Bodman's  Cling,  similar  to  No.  24 ;  not  so  well  known. 

27.  Scott*s  Nonpariel,  popular  in  New  Jersey ;  little  known  in  Ohio. 

28.  Smock,  very  productive  and  profitable ;  late. 

29.  Snow,  unique  and  generally  good — ^for  amatures. 

80.  Stump  the  World,  very  popular  where  known ;  rather  late. 

81.  Tippecanoe  Cling,  large,  late ;  popular  where  known. 

82.  Troth's  Early,  very  early,  and  generally  good  and  profitable. 
88.  Ward's  Late  Free,  good  for  a  late  variety,  central  and  South. 

84.  Yellow  Alberge,  very  productive  and  profitable  for  market. 

85.  Tellow  Bed  Bareripe,  similar  to  No.  1 ;  veiy  productive  and  profitabk 
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DISCUSSION  ON  PEACHES.  . 

hk  fefiniig  tbe  enUlogae  of  peaolieB,  there  was  mnoh  duooflskm  in  regard  to  &• 
namoB  and  oharaoten  of  difirent  varietiee,  of  wUek  the  Seerotaiy  took  the  &Bowiag 


Babxaxd^b  Yellow,  and  Yellow  Sed  SareHpe,  also  TeOow  Rarmpe^  of  many 
eatalogvee — ^Hr.  Batebam  and  several  otliers  remarked  that  these  names  are  appEed 
to  one  and  the  same  peaoh,  (see  Kenriok,)  a  fine  Isige  ronnd  peach,  with  deep  jellow 
flesh,  skin  mostly  ooTered  with  purplish  red,  ripening  ahout  with  Orawfoid's  Early. 
But  the  Yellow  Alberge,  also  sometimes  called  Yellow  Rareripe,  is  a  smaller  and 
earlier  peach*  less  zed  ontside,  sometimeB  called  "  Honest  John,'*  but  this  name  is 
oftener  Applied  to  the  large  Barlj  York.  It  is  very  jHrodnetiTe  and  j^table  for 
aafket 

CaAWfOBn*s  Lati — Complaints  were  m^e  of  this  vamty,  that  it  was  not  TOiy 
profitable  for  market,  being  rather  a  shy  bearer.  The  same  was  said  in  regard  to 
Bergen's  Yellow,  though  a  yeiy  ezeellent  peach  for  qnality,  and  ripening  at  a  time 
when  a  first  rate  yellow  peach  is  needed — a  week  later  than  Crawford's  Early. 

(Jook's  6ui>Liiie — Mr.  Hill  and  one  or  two  others  expressed  donbts  as  to  Una 
being  identioal  with  Crawford's  Late.  The  question  was  left  open  ton  farUier 
obserration. 

Eaelt  Tobk  f  Serrate)  was  condemned  by  nearly  all  present  as  an  onptofitaUe 
Tarie^ ;  tree  tender  and  liable  to  mildew ;  not  wanted  now  we  hare  Hale's  Early. 

Hainb's  Eablt  was  declared  identical  with  large  Early  York,  and  some  regarded 
Eaily  Newington  as  the  same. 

Hali's  Baxlt  was  prononnoed  the  best  of  all  early  peaches,  and  a  great  aoqnL 
sition.  Complmnt  had  been  made  that  the  firoit  was  liable  to  rot  on  the  tree  in  some 
seasons,  bat  not  more  so,  it  was  beliered,  than  others  of  the  fine  early  tirfetiea.  1% 
was  also  stated  that  it  lacked  soffiei^t  firmness  of  flesh  for  distant  transportation,  but 
this  is  only  beoanse  of  its  jaioiness  and  fine  qoality.  ^ 

Hbath  Fbh — t>r.  Warder  remarked  that  this  was  distinct  firom  KoHiek's  HeaA, 
and  not  identical  with  Morris  White,  thongh  nmilar  to  it»  and  desirable  for  the  same 
pufposes. 

dcToral  varieties  of  peaches  were  proposed  io  be  added  to  the  oatalogae,  ra :  Fnei* 
dent  Free,  Large  Wbite  Cl'mg,  White  Imperial,  Storteyant  (of  BUmtt),  Oardner^s 
Seedling  (of  Toledo),  and  Crocket  (of  New  Jersey).  Mr.  Batebam  also  spoke  of  a 
peach  resembliikg  B^gen's  Yellow,  sud  to  be  a  seedling  of  Warren  coonty,  called 
Orange  Freestone ;  bat  none  of  these  were  generally  known  by  the  members,  and  the 
matter  of  extending  and  correcting  the  list  was  deferred  for  next  year. 

The  Seeretaiy 'remarked  that  the  confusion  that  exists  among  nurserymen  and  othem 
respectbg  the  names  of  peaches,  was  often  a  source  of  Tezation  and  disappointment 
to  frait  growers,  hence  it  was  important  that  this  matter  should  be  attended  to.  He 
had  often  been  asked  to  name  an  assortment  of  ten  or  twelye  yarieties  of  peaohea, 
ripening  in  successmn,  for  market  purposes,  and  not  feeling  safisfled  with  his  owa 
knowledge  be  had  asked  the  opinions  of  sereral  extensive  peach  growen  on  this  pointp 
Oie  resoU  of  which  he  read  to  the  Booiely,  aad  with  some  additions,  aia  here  appended  :^ 
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SKicnom  ov  Pxican  roE  Habkiv  dv  thi  Q|a>|p  of  thub  Tms  oy  Sif  xinaia. 
I.    Bf  Isaac  PuOm  of  Ntw  Jisr$eg. 


1.  Hak'gBailT. 

2.  Troth's  Barly. 

8.  Large  Barly  York. 

4.  Grawford'sEarlyandToUowBedSax^- 

ripe. 
6.  OldfliixoB  Free. 
6.  Mary's  Ghoioe  aad  Beeves'  Fayorifte. 


Stump  the  Worll,  Ward's  Late,  Har* 
ker's  Seedling,  Late  Bareripe^  and 
Crawford's  Late. 

Smock,  Beer's  Stnock,  and  Crocket's 
Late  White. 

Heath  aing. 


femiinb.^-"  Hak's  Early  is  ihe  best  and  earliest  I  know  of  none  better  than 
Troth's  to  follow.  We  have  need  of  none  ripening  between  Large  Early  York  and 
Crawford's  Barly,  as  there  is  not  a  week's  difference  in  time.  Oldmixon  Fi^e  is 
the  best  market  peach  to  ripen  between  Crawford's  Early  and  Crawford's  Late. 
Bergen's  Yellow  is  too  shy  a  bearer.  Scott's  Nonpariel  is  unprofitable  with  me  as 
an  orchard  Tariety — ^it  ripens  too  nnei^nly.  Stomp  the  World  has  produced  well  the 
past  imo  seasons,  and  bears  carriage  remarkably  well.  Beer's  Smock  is  new  as  yet, 
similar  to  the  old  variety,  bat  grows  larger  and  brings  a  better  price  in  market ;  Wh 
are  veiy  good  and  profitable.  Crocket's  is  a  fine  lute  white  peach.  Heath  CliDg  is 
the  latest  of  alL  These  together  occnpy  aboat  one  week  to  each  nnmber,  making  oar 
peach  season  last  abo«t  nine  weeks,  one  fnll  week  having  been  added  by  ike  Hale's 
Barly-** 

H.    ^  Cfeorge  J£  Beel^Tf  IniiasMpMt. 

1.  Hale's  Bark.  6.  Oldmixon  Free. 

2.  Troth's  Bark.  7.  Oldmixon  Cling. 

S^  Cooledci's  Fsvorite.  8.  Cn^wfoid's  Late.               f 

4.  Large  £arly  York.  9.  Smock. 

6.  Barnard's  Early  and  Crawford's  Early  10.  Heath  Cling, 
(largely.) 


nZ.    Bji  F.  R.  JBtiM,  OkvdimJL 


1.  Hale's  iBarly. 

2.  Troth's  Early. 
8.  Yellow  Allberge. 

4.  Cooledge. 

5.  Large  Karly  York. 

6.  Crawford's  Barly. 

7.  Stnrteyant 


8.  White  ImperiaL 

9.  Oldmixon  Free. 

10.  President 

11.  Ward's  Late. 

12.  Tippecanoe  Cling,  or  Orani  Aiaii- 

rable. 


lY.    JSfM.R  BaMam^  Othmhrn,  O. 


1.  Hale's  Karly. 

2.  Troth's  JSarly. 
8.  Yellow  Alberge. 
4.  CooMge* 

§.  Crawford's  Barly« 
0.  Oldmixon  Free. 


7.  Oldmixon  Cling. 

8.  Jacques'  Bareripe. 

9.  Stnmp  the  WorUL 

10.  OmwRwd's  Lain. 

11.  Smock. 

12.  Heath  Glmg. 
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V.    By  F.  P.  Bitt^Warrtn  eauniy,  O. 

1.  Hale's  Eurlr,  (not  fally  tested.)  6.  Crawford's  Late. 

2.  Trotk's  JSxAf.  7.  Heath  Free. 

5.  LargeEarly  York,  or  * 'Honest  John/'      8.  Smock  Free. 
4.  Crawford's  Early.  9.  Heath  Cling. 

6.  Oldmixon  Free. 

YI.    JBjf  T.  T.  Lgan,  Pljffnauih,  Mckiym. 

1.  Hale's  Early,  (not  tested.)  7.  Barnard's  Yellow  Bed  Barerip*. 

a.  Troth's  Early.  8.  OUmizon  Free. 

a.  CooJedge's  Favorite.  9.  Crawford's  Late. 

4.  Large  Early  York.  10.  New  York  Cling,  (sparingly.) 

5:  Crawford's  Early.  11.  Tippecanoe  Cling,        ** 

0.  White  Imperial. 

Dr.  L.  Collins,  of  St.  Josephs,  Michigan,  writes : 
"  Oar  next  peach,  after  Hale's  Early,  is  Wheeler's  Early  (smalt  and  poor)  ;  tbea 
Troth's,  followed  by  Cooledge's,  •*  Honest  John,"  (yellow),  and  Crawford's  Early, 
«nd  fire  or  six  days  later  oomes  Bergen's  Yellow,  the  best  of  all  yellow-fleshed  peadies, 
but  a  shy  bearer ;  next  Oldmixon  Free,  Ward's  Late  and  Crawford's  Late ;  and  last 
of  all,  Keyport  White,  (freestone,)  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  late  peaches  ua 
this  region  for  market  purposes,  ripening  after  frosts  come  in  Oetober." 


DISCUSSION  ON  GBAPBS 

Catawba — ^Dr.  Taylor  said  it  did  not  ripen  well  with  him  the  past  season ;  firoit 
was  generally  well  colored,  but  was  not  sweet ;  he  had  formerly  thought  warm  sandj 
soil  the  best,  but  found  the  best  grapes  this  year  on  clayey  soil. 

Mr.  Elliott  thinks  the  Catawba  ripened  about  as  well  as  in  the  mTerage  of  seasoiM 
•round  Cleveland ;  the  mwt  was  from  75  to  80^  by  the  saecharometer,  which  is  the 
usual  average  for  that  region,  and  makes  &ir  wine.  One  vineyard,  five  miles  back 
from  the  lake,  on  cky  soil,  had  better  grapes  than  any  other  in  the  county  the  past 
season.  There  were  about  600  acres  of  vineyard  in  bearing  in  Cnydioga  eonnfy, 
and  500  more  planted  the  past  2  or  8  years— 1,000  m  all. 

Mr.  Powers,  of  Penysburg,  said  the  Catawba  ripened  pretty  well  with  him  the  past 
Ml,  on  the  east  side  of  Maumee  river,  16  miles  from  the  take,  and  8  miles  from 
Toledo;  but  back  from  the  river,  on  the  prairie,  it  did  not  ripen.  The  vineyaid  ot 
Mr.  Neely,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ripened  welL 

J.  Austin  Scott  had  the  Catawba  ripen  well  for  more  than  twenty  years,  7  mike 
from  Toledo,  at  Fort  Miami,  on  stiff  clayey  soil ;  vines  never  killed  but  oBce  *,  fruit 
veiy  good,  perhaps  not  quite  as  sweet  as  on  lake  shore. 

Mr.  Dewey,  of  Sandusky,  sud  «op  ripened  weU  the  past  season,  though  frost  kilM 
the  leaves  quite  early  (October  12th)  in  many  vineyards,  but  did  net  injure  the  fruk. 
He  presented  samples  of  wine  made  from  the  crop  of  the  past  season,  the  nnsl  ot 
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tAMi  wei||hed  00^.  It  wnt  pAntoiaod  g«oi,  thotgh  too  hmt  to  be  fidriy  jodged- 
He  said  frost  did  not  injure  well  ripened  Catawbas ;  one  year  ago  he  lefk  some  ob  tke 
▼inee  till  tbe  Mth  of  Janmary,  and  they  were  aweet  and  fine ;  ioe  w«b  on  the  bay  them. 

Mr.  Barney,  of  Sandusky,  sud  hia  crop  had  done  well,  ooniderHig  die  severe  test  ef 
freat.  When  finnt  is  ripe,  widi  a  Umm,  it  k  not  iajnied  by  fnosb.  Tops  of  the  mes 
were  badly  ent  by  frost  (Oetober  12th)  in  some  Tineyards,  bvt  fruit  not  injon*; 
{iloked  some  in  Deoember,  sweet  and  good. 

Mr.  Lam,  four  miles  from  Sandusky,  had  a  few  vises  ef  Oatawba  not  well  pMtMit; 
firalt  did  not  npeii ;  leaves  killed  by  friMt  i2th  <^  Oetober. 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  Island,  said  crop  ripened  well,  no  frost  tUI  1st  to  10th  of  NofM- 
her ;  tte  injury  to  the  grape ;  nust  as  sweet  asever ;  season  two  or  three  weekshmger 
than  on  main  shore.  Yegetatioa.  en  the  Island  starts  when  the  water  in  the  khe 
reaches  40^  of  temperaftare,  (about  two  weeks  bter  than  on  the  main  land,)  thenr  m 
CKMrtseocar. 

Mr.  Boalt  said  the  Catawba  had  not  done  well  at  Norwalk  ;  soil  sandy  and  gmv- 
elly,  not  as  fiivorable  as  heavy  soils,  if  well  trnderdrained ;  bad  seen  grapes  pretty  good 
ad  Berlia,  three  miles  from  the  lake. 

Mr.  Woods,  of  Jeflbrson  county,  Ohio,  said  near  the  OUo  river  the  Oatawfea 
ripens  well,  but  not  so  well  a  few  miks  back. 

Mr.  Bateham,  ef  Oolumbas,  did  not  think  the  Catawba  oftan  ripened  perfeet^y 
amond  ColuaB%us,  and  yet  it  was  called  ripe,  and  made  a  frdr  sort  ef  wine;  hethoagfet 
dker  varieties  would  supersede  it  in  a  few  years^ 

Dr.  Warder  said  areuad  Oiaetanati  the  re<  was  the  great  misfbrtuae  of  the  Oaftawfear; 
the  crop  of  the  past  sessoa  was  not  over  one-third  to  one-half  a  fair  average ;  he  eft* 
peoted  a  yield  of  8d0  gallons,  and  only  got  80 ;  others  wero  more  fortunate.  A  wine 
grape  that  shall  prove  equal  to  the  Catawba,  and  exempt  from  the  rot,  is  the  great  H- 
sideratum  there. 

Messrs.  Lyon,  Scott,  and  Adair,  of  Michigan,  spoke  ef  the  Catawba  as  seUsil 
ripmiag  well  there. 

Mr.  Nelson^  cf  Fort  Waytoe,  Ind.,  said  it  geaerally  ripened  so  as  to  be  called  goad, 
and  sells  well,  but  is  not  very  sweet. 

Mr.  Beeler,  of  Indianap<dis,  said  it  did  pretty  well  there,  especially  on  KmeiAaDe 
eoiL 

Mr.  Emery,  of  HI.,  said  on  river-blaA  the  Oatawba  was  found  pretty  good ;  ether 
parts  not  mueh  value. 

CiiiHTON. — Mr.  miett  and  Mr.  Bateham  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  vaffs()r 
might  be  dispensed  with,  now  that  so  many  bettor  hardy  varieties  can  be  had. 

Mr.  Btorrs,  ai  Pahieeville,  coasidered  it  worth  cukivattng,  so  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
productive ;  fruit  pretty  good  after  a  frost,  and  ladies  like  it  (br  pies. 

Mr.  Scott  liked  it  bettor  than  Isabella  fer  eating,  but  seme  doubts  were  erpnsiei 
as  to  his  being  the  CUatoa. 

Mr.  Dewey  had  made  wine  of  it,  strong  and  harsh,  with  three  pounds  of  sugar  % 
the  gallon,  and  one-half  water;  waepretty  good. 
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3fr.  Bumj  thrag^  U  nu  mA  gumitg  te  wiMfdiM*  tin  CatMbftidl  aat 

Mr.  Emery,  aad  otkers»  ihooc^t  U  viaittUe  aft  ibe  NorOt  iynfc  wi|^l  te  gnmUy 
ikfAaoed  by  Oonoord  and  H.  Ph)lifie. 

Dr.  Warder  liked  the  Olinion  when  ftiUy  ripe ;  and  il  makei  pret^  good  wise, 
,  (better  than  the  Opoito,)  whieb  may  be  fi^und  valnable  fermizing  with  ether  wms. 

Concord. — Dr.  Taylor  oonsidored  this  ihe  grape  fcxr  the  hamen^  or  theee  who  wall 
Mi  Mce  tha  paina  to  cnltivata  finer  varietiee. 

Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Powers  expressed  similnr  opinions ;  eaOed  it  the  people's 
gwpe ;  hardy,  yigorons,  early,  prodnodTo  and  good,  thongh  not  first  into. 

Mr.  Oampbell  said,  without  being  a  Tscy  good  gnqpe,  it  bad  lonny  good  qnaliliao ; 
mtk  Teiy  good  to  carry  or  to  keep ;  good  for  lM>me  nse  and  home  naiket  only  ;  lie 
WKMdd  enltfyate  it  fisr  its  hardiness,  earliness,  and  prodnctiTeness. 

Mr.  Fahnestock,  of  Toledo,  said  it  was  Tory  hardy  and  reliable,  and  ihe  giifA  ftr 
thomiOion. 
.    Mr.  Soott,  of  Adrian,  and  others,  from  Miehigao,  also  spoke  highly  in  ils  fii¥or» 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Ind.,  said  the  Horticaltoral  Soeiety  of  that  State  bad  reeenmended 
il  as  the  best  single  Tsriety  for  the  million. 

Mr.  Eoaery  said  it  was  more  disseminated  xnEIinois  than  any  other  Tariety. 

CuTAHOOA  — Dr.  Taylor  referred  to  his  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ad  i^terini 
swlnittfifi,  and  said  the  fiuit  did  not  ripen  as  well  as  he  hsd  hoped  the  past 
kenoe  he  had  some  misgivings  as  tp  its  reliability  in  his  otisMite,  still  he  had  1 
thai  it  wonld  improvn  ns  the  Diana  and  some  others  had  dona.    The  kaf  i 
.mildewed. 

Mr.  Barney  bad  the  fimit  ripen  well,  hot  late;  qualify  hotter  than  Lydia,  Wl 
Ikrea  or  four  weeks  later. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  it  did  not  ripen  with  him,  nor  did  the  Catawha;  he  thoi^ht  the 
MO  wonld  ripen  where  the  other  wooid. 

DiLAWARB.— Mr.  Stem  and  Dr.  Taykr  called  it  the  best  of  all  gnpeo»  sspoeiaHy 
tm  amatenrs ;  grows  strong  enough  irith  proper  soil  and  onttnie;  thinks  it  will  also 
prove  a  good  wine  grape. 

Mr.  Elliott  ooioelded,  and  said  it  bears  carriage  finely,  thoi^h  he  theogHit  it  wan 
liable  to  crack  if  not  picked  soon  after  ripe. 
.  Mr.  PoweiB  and  Mr.  Lum  found  it  the  best  of  att  gfnpes* 

Mr.  Boalt  the  same, and  said  he  considered  it >ist  as  much  a fiuMer^spapaan  the 
flonsord;  fw  he  did  not  see  why  the  h§ii  grape  was  not  the  beat  fcnr  ftrmeca  as  weU 
as  for  oiier  people. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  was  a  farmer,  and  he  Kked  the  Dekwnra  grapOt  but  he  wonld 
Tcnture  the  prediction  that  it  would  norar  bo  aa  axlensife]|y  planted  or  apfr^ved  bj 
IhnmiUion  as  the  Concord. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  the  Delaware  as  keeping  remaikaUy  well  till  Ghristnu»or 
ktsv. 

Mr.  Dewey  expressed  surprise  at  this,  and  saad»  wiA  ham  it  ims  the  poorest  wM^ 
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of  alltokeep;  ''What,  poorer  than  the  Concord?''  aakedone:  "Yes,  poorer  Hik^ 
toy  other;  "  eaid  Mr  Dewey,  **  for  I  put  m  basket  of  about  twenty  pounds  of  fine 
hwaehes  in  my  enpboard  one  day,  and  in  24  hoars  afterwards  not  a  grape  was  to  be 
found  ! "  This  proof  was  deemed  quite  oonclusiYe  that  the  Delaware  is  a  bad  i?.rapa 
tokNf)! 

Diana. — Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Storrs  said  their  impressions  of  this  gn^  were  more 
ftiToraUe  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Bateham  thought  it  very  Tariable ;  had  seen  it  quite  poor,  ripening  unevenly 
and  flarVor  very  bad,  and  at  other  times  Texy  good ;  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it  highly. 

Mr,  Lum  had  it  ripen  well,  but  flavor  was  too  foxy. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Toledo,  liked  the  flavor,  found  it  ripens  as  well  as  Catawba. 

Dr.  Warder  thinks  the  vine  a  little  tender ;  does  'nt  quite  like  the  fruit ;  not  fit 
fw  taUe,  thiok  skin  and  pulp  objeotiomable  ;  may  prove  useful  to  give  flavor  to  wiD^ 
like  the  Delaware. 

Hartvord  Pbouvio. — ^Mr.  Elliott  spoke  well  of  it  as  an  early  and  hardy  gnpe, 
good  for  the  north.  Its  chief  fault  is  Uie  habit  of  the  berries  falling  off  as  soon  a? 
l|pe,  rendering  it  unfit  to  carry  to  market. 

Mr*  Powers  likes  it  well,  berries  do  not  fall  off  mudi  aftor  the  first  one  or  two  crops* 

Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Boalt  approve  moderately,  another  "  fermers'  grape."  The 
gentlemen  from  Michigan  and  Indiana  also  like  it  pretty  welL 
.  IsabujiA. — ^Mr.  Storrs  said  this  was  still  a  good  and  popular  grape  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  though  not  so  much  thought  of  as  formerly.  He  alluded  to  the 
habit  of  this  variety  to  g^ari  or  vary  in  the  form  and  size  of  beny  and  bunch,  and 
the  discussions  that  had  arisen  therefrom,  some  persons  suppodog  there  were  two  or 
more  kinds. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  this  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Gommitlee  Ad  interim  in  September,  and  he  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 


Mr.  EQiott  said  there  were  oertainly  two  varieties  of  the  Jsabella  on  Kelley's  Is* 
land  some  years  ago,  if  not  now,  and  also  in  Medina  county,  and  some  other  parts. 
,  Dr.  Taylor  said  he  was  at  Dr.  Eirtland's  one  day,  as  grapes  were  ripening,  and 
Dr.  K.,  said :  **  There  was  a  good  Isabella  till  the  roots  got  into  that  Mewer,  and  now 
it  is  a  good  Aihen"  He  had  noticed  wherever  the  supposed  two  varieties  existed, 
that  the  Ailen  had  the  richest  soil. 

Ms.  Campbell  said  he  had  vines  from  Dr.  Eirtland,  as  the  Aiken,  planted  them  in 
rather  poor  soS,  and  the  fruit  was  simply  the  old  Isabella. 

Mr.  Powers  found  the  Isabella  doing  well  in  his  locality ;  had  noticed  the  disposi- 
tion  to  vary  in  sise  and  shape ;  where  he  had  dug  a  trench  and  put  in  dead  doga, 
manure,  &c.,  fruit  large,  round,  reeembling  the  Union  Yillage,  while  others  retained 
tbe  old  siie  and  shape. 
i  Mr.  Dunoipaoe,  of  Ponysburg,  had  seen  grapes  exhibited  as  a  new  variety,  reaej 

lai^^e,  round  berries  and  compact  bunches;  procured  clottings  from  the  vino,  and  set 
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titem  10  m  vinejard  along  iritli  the  eommoo  Isabella,  and  Hie  fimit  was  preoiselj  tlii 
aame-^tbe  old  shape  and  size. 

Mr.  Bateham  spoke  of  the  improvement  of  this  grape  by  good  onltare,  and  of  tiM 
necessity  of  thinning  the  crop  when  bearing  full,  to  ensure  its  ripemng  evenly. 

Mr.  Dewey  said  he  had  made  fair  wine  from  this  grape,  but  the  addition  of  a  TStiM 
angar  was  neoessary,  the  must  only  weighs  about  70^. 

Mr.  Adrian  said  the  Isabella  was  more  grown  than  any  other  variety  in  IGdiigaA, 
and  was  approved  there. 

LoQAN. — Mr.  Elliott  spoke  wdl  of  this  grape :  had  seen  it  several  years ;  as  eaori^ 
AS  the  Hartford  Prolific,  and  better  quality. 

Mr.  Barney  had  known  it  very  many  years ;  original  vine  on  Bdoto  river,  in  a  big 
wild  cherry  tree ;  thought  it  the  best  early  grape. 

Mr.  Nelson  had  known  it  in  Indiana^  25  or  80  years ;  it  was  introduced  there  from 
the  Sdoto  country ;  he  thought  it  of  some  value  lor  eariineas  and  hardiness,  but  neft 
of  Very  good  quality. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  it  was  very  hardy  and  early,  fair  quality,  but  deficient  in  siae 
of  bunch  and  productivemess. 

Ltdia. — Mr.  Flliott  thought  this  might'be  found  a  good  grape  for  early  markel 
onlture ;  has  thick  skin,  fitting  it  to  bear  carriage  well,  fine  color,  and  good  flsvor. 

Mr.  McKdvey,  of  Sandusky,  said  it  had  done  well  with  him  the  past  aeasm — 
rotted  the  year  previous. 

Mr.  Barney  and  Mr.  Lum^  of  Sandusky,  had  observed  it  for  several  years ;  thought 
well  of  it,  but  did  not  think  it  a  good  bearer. 

Mr.  Ward  said  he  had  a  fair  crop  of  it,  but  not  half  so  much  fn^t  as  on  the  srase 
wood  of  Isabella.    Did  not  think  it  sufficiently  productive  for  a  market  variety. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  found  it  early  and  good — ^not  quite  as  early  nor  as  productive  as 
the  Delaware. 

Mottled. — ^Mr.  Elliott  said  the  more  he  saw  of  this  grape  the  more  highly  he 
esteemed  it;  thought  it  might  prove  a  good  wine  grape. 

Mr.  McEclvey  had  seen  it  several  years  at  Mr.  Carpenter's ;  did  not  think  very 
highly  of  it. 

Mr.  Barney  has  had  it  for  six  years ;  finds  it  improves ;  counts  it  worthy  of  trial 
by  amateurs. 

Norton's  YraaiNiA  was  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Warder  and  others  as  becoming  veiy 
popular  as  a  wine  grape  in  Missouri  and  the  southwest,  but  doubts  were  expressed 
whether  it  could  bo  relied  on  to  ripen  its  fruit  generally  m  Ohio ;  though  Mr.  ISIiott 
said  he  had  known  it  to  ripen  well  at  Cleveland. 

BsBKCCA. — Dr.  Warder,  Mr.  Fahnestock,  Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  others 
spoke  well  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  it  was  not  quite  hardy,  and  mildews  sometimes. 

Mr.  Adair  said  it  wants  a  little  protection  in  Michigan,  but  fruit  is  fine,  andht 
Rkesit 

Booxxs'  Hybrids.— Ifr.  Campbell,  by  request,  stated  his  views  at  oonsidertbk 
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kngth  in  regard  to  them  new  gmpeB,  desoribing  Ae  most  Taloable  tnd  promisiBg 
ones  ;  bat  his  remarks  being  in  sabstinoe  the  same  as  already  pablisbed  in  this  and 
other  jonmals,  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  space  with  them  here  further  than  to  say 
that,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  a  large  number  of  these  seedlings,  he  giyea 
the  preferenoe  to  the  following  six,  in  the  order  here  named :  Nob.  8, 15,  19,  88»  4, 
9.    No.  3  he  considers  best  of  all  he  has  yet  tested.    It  ripens  with  the  DeUware. 

Allem's  Hybm).— Jlr.  Elliott  spoke  well  of  it  as  an  amateur  variety  j  had  doubt! 
whether  it  is  a  hybrid,'  perhaps  only  a  seedling  from  a  foreign  sort  Mr.  Oampbdl 
likes  the  fruit—good  deal  like  Chassellas— has  not  mildewed  as  yet-nwems  at  hardy 
as  Isabella— fruh  too  delicate  for  market ;  season  a  little  later  than  Delaware.  Mr. 
Patterson  had  found  it  very  good  in  Michigan. 

Adikondao.— Mr.  Elliott  spoke  of  this  new  grape  u  promising  to  be  the  best 
early  hardy  grape  known— the  vine  as  hardy  as  the  Delaware,  and  a  vigorous  grower; 
firuit  of  fine  siae  and  quality;  veiy  early  and  productive ;  not  yet  fruited  in  Ohio. 

Cbiviuno.— Mr.  Campbell  had  fruited  it,  and  finds  it  a  pretty  good  early  giapi 
—better  than  Hartford  Prolific  and  quite  as  early. 

Mr.  Campbell  gave  a  brief  account  of  hb  experiments  in  raUng  new  varieties  of 
grapes  from  seed,  mentioning  several  hylrids  that  he  thinks  may  prove  of  value,  \M 
which  have  not  been  soffidently  tested  as  yet.— See  an  article  from  his  pen  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Department  of  Agriculturo  for  1862.  Remarks  were  also  made  on 
quite  a  number  of  other  new  grapes,  but  too  little  was  known  respecting  them  by 
persons  present  to  make  it  worth  while  to  puUish  what  was  said. — S$c'i^. 

ON  OBAPB  CLIMATE  AND  CULTURE. 

The  proximity  of  this  meeting  to  the  famous  grape  regions  of  Kelley's  Island  and 
the  adjacent  coasts  of  Lake  Erie,  becured  the  attendance  of  quite  a  number  of  gentle- 
men engsged  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  nearly  a  whole  day  was  devoted  to 
discussions  on  the  soil  and  climate  best  adapted  for  grape  growing,  modes  of  culture, 
training,  pruning,  &;o. 

J.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  this  grape  re- 
^ott,  as  compared  with  the  vine-growing  districts  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  this 
country,  giving  statistics  from  the  Smithsonian  reports  of  the  fall  of  ram  in  different 
parts  of  the  year,  &o.  The  average  amount  of  rain  during  the  summer  months  is 
found  to  be,  at  Cmoinnati,  14  inches ;  Cleveland,  10  inches ;  Ann  Arbor,  8  inches ; 
Sandusky  and  Toledo,  about  9  inches.  He  attributes  the  remarkable  success  of  .the 
grape  in  this  region  to  several  causes :  the  excellence  of  the  soil — calcareous,  marley 
day,  naturally  dry  or  easily  drained ;  the  climate  suffioiendy  warm  to  ripen  the  fruit ; 
moderate  fall  of  rain,  and  seldom  heavy  dews  or  fogs  during  the  latter  part  of  summer 
and  early  autumn ;  the  blossoming  of  the  vines  being  retarded  in  spring  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water  in  the  lake,  absorbing  the  warmth  of  the  air  till  danger  of  late  frosta 
is  over,  and  the  ripening  timo  bemg  prolonged  in  the  fidl  by  the  warmth  of  the  kke 
keeping  off  early  frosts. 

Mr.  Scott  referred  to  a  valuable  essay  on  the  Climatology  of  American  (Jirape  Vines, 
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bj  J.  a  Lippinooit  of  N*  J.,  published  in  the  Beport  of  tbe  Depwrtemt  of  Afdeol* 
ta)f»»  and  fiom  wbieb  he  read  the  foUowmg  estnurta : 

"  It  baa  been  demonatrajted  that  at  thoae  looalitiea  wbeie  the  a^mmer  mean  temper: 
ature  ftlla  below  67""  the  wine  grape  will  not  ripen  ita  Irolt  ao  aa  to  produce  wine  of 
any  valoable  qnalily ;  65''  mean  aummer  teaiperatnie  ia  the  loweat  that  will  permit 
the  Tine.  Bxtfomea  of  Aumidt^  and  dryn4%$  are  exceedingly  injorioua  to  the  wjo^ 
grape.  fHe  qaotea  BMgUi'9  (MmaUflog^.']  Thropgbout  tho  Northern  SUtea  tlie 
fiJl  of  rain  during  the  aommer  Tariea  fiom  9  to  14  inohea.  '  The  r^um  over  which 
ih^fM  of  d  to  10  inohm  of  nmimr  ndn  tzlendt  indudu  all  the  loeaLiUu  where 
the.coltiyation  pf  the  vine,  in  the  Northern  aection  of  our  country,  haa  been  attended 
with  the  largest  share  of  aucceaa.'  At  Cincinnati  and  St.  LonU  the  aommer  fidl  of 
nan  is  about  14  inohea. 

.  ''  Temperature  as  affected  hjf  the  Laiei,^ln  May,  the  water  of  the  lower  lakea, 
one  foot  below  the  aur&ce,  ia  but  7^  aboTO  the  fireeaiBg  point*  Ita  tepperaftore  riaei 
gradually  to  that  of  the  atmoapbere  the  latter  part  ofJul^t  and  above  U  in  Auffuei. 
In  September  it  ia  nearly  three  degreea  wanner,  and  to  the  middle  of  October  it  r^ 
laina  the  temperature  of  68^,  Which  ia  6^  above  that  of  the  air  along  the  aouthera 
ahore.  The  region  around  the  aonthweat  ahorea  of  Lake  Erie,  Blodgett  aaya,  correar 
ponds  more  nearly  than  any  other  section  of  our  country  to  the  wine-growing  r^i^ona 
oftheBhioe." 

In  reference  to  the  diatance  inland  from  the  lake,  which  theae  adrantagea  extended, 
oonaiderable  difierence  of  opinion  prevailed.  Mr.  Dewey,  of  Sandusky,  thought  that 
an  average  of  about  a  mile  waa  aa  far  as  could  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Soo^t  thought  two 
miles  would  be  safb  if  the  soil  waa  good,  but  in  going  towarda  Oleveland  frmn  San- 
dusky, the  charactei:  of  the  soil  changes  to  a  aandy  loam,  which  is  not  as  favorable  for 
grapes,  especially  for  making  wine.  This  waa  followed  by  remarks  of  nmxlar  imp<Hrt 
by  Mr.  Kelley,  of  the  Island,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Soils. — ^Mr.  Dewey  said  the  Catawba  grapea  grown  on  sandy  lands  east  of  the 
Huron  Biver  ripened  well,  apparently,  but  were  not  aa  aweet  as  those  grown  at  San* 
dusky,  and  on  the  Isknd — ^the  latter  showing  90^  or  92®  by  the  saecharometer,  and 
the  former  only  75^  or  80^.  Mr.  Elliott  said  that  75  to  80  was  about  the  average  (tf 
the  Catawba  must  at  Cleveland,  and  which  had  been  regarded  as  making  £ur  wine. 
He  would  like  to  see  some  rule  established  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  must  re> 
q[uisite  for  making  good  wine.  Dr.  Warder  said  at  Cincinnati  the  range  was  from 
about  75  to  90"". 

Mr.  E.,  respecting  soils,  said  he  believed  facts  prove  that  clayey  soils  are  beat  for 
grapes,  especially  for  wine.  One  reason  probably  is,  such  soils  do  not  start  np  the 
heat  and  growth  so  early  in  spring  as  warm,  sandy  soils,  and  they  retain  the  heat 
longer  in  the  fUl. 

Mr.  Kelley  said,  Mr.  Addison  Kelley  once  used  stable  manure  on  a  portion  of  his 
vineyard,  and  it  caused  the  fruit  to  speck  and  rot  for  several  years.  Plaster  is  found 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  Island. 

Mr.  Dewey  had  tried  slaughter-house  manure  and  lime  mixed,  a  shovelftil  to  a 
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vine,  on  a  vineyard  of  one  acre,  with  rerj  good  reeolli.  Mr.  HeEeltvy  Mdd'iio 
Inannre  was  generally  used  arotrod  Sandusky,  and  Ae  iMst  viiieyaifda  were  oa  Iha 
poorest  hnd.    Mr.  Barney  preferred  to  be  near  the  Ikne  rook. 

Mr.  Elliott  said  no  mannre  was  often  used  around  Cleveland ;  when  it  had  been 
Med  it  usually  caused  mfldew  on  the  fruit  and  vines. 

PftEPABATlON  or  BoiL. — ^Mr.*Kelley  said  the  first  requisite  Was  to  drain  the  land 
thoroughly — ^he  makes  the  dndns  about  40  feet  apart.  Next  plows  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible, say  15  to  18  inches.  Trenching  with  the  spade  is  not  practised  in  that  region, 
nor  deemed  of  advantage.  Mr.  Elliott  said  trenching  is  not  now  practised  around 
Cleveland,  and  is  not  necessaiy  if  land  is  well  drained.  It  was  formerly  thoogbt 
that  slopinji;  hill-sides  were  requisite  for  vineyards,  but  that  was  a  mistake ;  most  d 
the  vineyards  in  Cuyahoga  county,  and  also  around  Sandusky,  are  on  level  lands. 

In  plantifig  young  grape-vines  Mr.  Eelley  recommended  cutting  off  all  the  sttrbee 
)root8,  as  if  left  to  grow  the  lower  roots  will  die  and  all  will  be  surface  roots,  to  (ke 
detriment  of  the  vine.  [Is  that  fact,  or  only  theory  %-^Ske*y.'\  Dr.  Warder  flM 
another  reason  for  preventing  the  growth  of  surflM^e  roots  is,  they  are  apt  to  be  in  the 
"way  of  the  plow  or  cultivator,  in  tilling. 

The  diitance  apart  for  setting  the  vines  on  the  Island  is  about  6X8  (bet,  which 
'is  a  little  over  900  to  the  acre.  This  is  allowing  the  vines  more  space  than  has  been 
the  practice  at  Cincinnati,  and  most  other  places. 

Jfat9. — ^The  discussion  on  planting,  training,  and  pruning  the  vines  is  not  published 
here,  as  the  information  may  be  found  in  better  form  in  the  Patent  Office  Beport  fogr 
1861,  and  in  several  other  publications. — Ac'y. 

ON  PLXJM  CULTURE  AND  THE  CUBOULK). 

Mr.  Bate&un  inquired  whether  any  progress  could  be  reported  in  the  cultivation 
of  plums  in  Ohio,  or  in  discovering  a  mdCle  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  curoulio. 
Mr.  Scott  sud  the  best  remedy  for  the  ourculio  was  to  cut  down  all  the  plum  trees 
and  not  plant  any  more ;  we  can  easily  do  without  them.  Mr.  B.  said  he  was  not 
disposed  to  give  up  the  contest  so  readily ;  for  his  part,  if  be  had  suitable  land  and 
opportunity  he  would  as  soon  plant  an  orchard  of  plum  trees  with  an  expectation  of 
profit  as  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  He  referred  to  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Eilwanger 
and  Bany  of  Boohester»  and  their  success,  by  the  jarring  method.  Their  plum 
orchard  is  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  convenient  to  the  house  and  workshops.  It  is 
It  part  of  their  system  to  spade  the  ground  each  spring,  then  roll  it  hard  and  smooth, 
just  as  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  or  when  the  insects  begin  to  appear.  It  is  kept  hard 
and  smooth  during  the  summer,  so  that  the  fiiUen  fruit  can  easily  be  gathered  up  and 
burned.  Then  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  the  "  little  Turks"  are  about,  the 
trees  are  jarred  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  blow  from  a  mallet  having  an  India- 
rubber  cushion  on  its  faoe,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bark,  a  catcher  m  the  form  of  a 
%ht  frame  with  muslin  stretdied  on  it  being  first  spread  imder  the  tree,  on  to  which 
the  insects  drop,  and  from  which  they  are  tnmsferred  to  a  pail  of  scalding  water. 

This  process  is  quite  simple  and  easy,  and  veiy  little  expense  compared  with  the 
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rtSfiib  •f  the  crop,  wiMin  a  go^d  nqmher  of  trMs.are  oonoemedf  as  woidd  be  the  caae 
vImn  onlttTafted  for  market;  bat  lot  half  a  doiea  or  00  trees,  as  in  a  private  ;ard  or 
garden,  of  coarse  it  won't  pay. 

Mr.  — *-  inquired  if  tbe  praotioe  of  digging  the  ground  and  beating  and  rolling  it 
hard,  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  was  not  the  sabstanoe  of  the  JUathews  £eme€^ 
Ibr  the  ouroolio,  of  whioh  there  was  agood  deal  of  talk  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Fahnestock  said  that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  was  one  of 
the  oommittee  to  whom  he  imparted  a  knowledge  of  his  remedy  fior  the  purpose  of 
having  it  tested  and  the  result  made  known.  That  oommittee,  of  whom  Mr.  Barry 
was  also  a  member,  had  never  been  satisfied  that  the  remedy  was  sufficiently  effective 
to  answer  the  ezpeotations  of  the  public  or  the  desires  of  the  inventor ;  and  now  that 
so  long  time  has  elapsed  he  believed  there  was  no  object  to  be  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing the  matter  secret.  In  fiust  it  was  already  pretty  extensively  known,  as  we  have 
jnst  learned,  and  is  a  part  of  the  method  practised  by  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  to  wi^ 
fpadiDg  the  ground  under  the  trees,  turning  it  over  as  deeply  as  can  be  done,  and 
beating  it  hard  jost  before  the  insects  ascend  the  trees  in  the  spring.  At  this  time,  it 
was  claimed,  the  insects  would  be  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  buried 
4  to  8  in^dies  deep  and  the  ground  made  hard  above  them,  they  were  unable  to  make 
.their  way  out.  Mr.  F.  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  was  properly  done  at  the  right 
time,  it  was  of  considerable  advantage,  and  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  tha 
aoecess  of  Messrs.  EUwanger  and  Barry,  although  they  probably  relied  mainly  on  the 
jvring  of  the  trees  afterwards. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hanford,  of  Columbus,  spoke  of  the  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hull  of  Alton, 
HI.,  for  jarring  plum  trees.  He  has  a  light,  folding  frame,  covered  with  cotton  cloth, 
with  an  opening  on  one  side  to  admit  the  body  of  the  tree ;  this  is  placed  on  top  of  a 
sort  of  wheelbarrow  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  wheeled  from  one  tree  to  another, 
and  striking  against  the  tree  cause  suffiupnt  jar,  by  its  momentum,  the  frame  or 
caicher  being  at  the  same  time  brought  into  position  without  the  operator  having  to 
let  go  the  handles  of  the  barrow,  except  occasionally  to  empty  out  the  insects. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  had  tried  the  jarring  process  pretty  thoroughly  without  suocen 
— did  not  think  it  would  pay.  Mr.  Storrs  had  succeeded  so  well  with  it  that  he  had 
to  prop  up  his  plum  trees  to  prevent  their  breaking  down  with  fruit.  Mr.  Lyon  had 
seen  good  results  from  jarring ;  said  the  curculio  often  stings  apples,  as  seen  by  its> 
mark,  but  he  thinks  the  worm  does  not  live  so  as  to  come  to  maturity  there,  as  he 
never  could  find  a  live  one  of  considerable  siae  in  an  spple ;  and  the  wound  always 
seemed  to  have  healed.  He  alxi  thought  the  worms  did  not  generally  eome  to  ma- 
turity in  cherries,  the  fruit  ripening  too  early  for  them. 

Dr.  Lungren,  of  Toledo,  said  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  ouw 
oulio ;  he  found  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  fly  from  tree  to  tiee,  except  when  dis- 
turbed, or  in  search  of  the  proper  nidus  for  its  eggs.  He  had  considerable  fidth  m 
Mathews'  remedy,  and  also  in  jarring;  but  the  latter  would  need  to  be  contmued  for 
a  longer  period  than  three  or  four  weeks,  for  he  had  discovered  a  second  crop  of  the 
insects,  depositing  eggs,  as  kte  as  the  1st  of  July ;  but  probably  this  second  brood  is 
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Ml  often  M  nmnMmM  M  to  ^awe  ttiwh  jbmago,  aq^eiatty  m  Indt  b  i^ 
VBDoed. 

Black  Knot  in  Pi^inf  Tiuk0.— *Sfr.  Atom  mi  h»  IbraMrly  lived  in  Cortland  Go., 
N.  Y.,  and  there  the  bhu)h  Jm^  very  g^nezally  prevailed,  as  it  dees  in  many  otbar 
faiia  at  Aat  State ;  he  had  reoently  eeen  it  very  bad  in  Weetem  Pennqrlvania,  around 
Brie  and  Gerard;  bat  he  bad  not  aeen  uiy  of  it  in  Ohio;  he  oonid  not  tell  irhy  il 
ahonid  prevail  in  those  States  and  not  in  this;  had  notioed  that  it  was,  aeemiagjyy 
worst  in  oold,  elajey  lands,  where  beech  and  hemlock  timber  prevails ;  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  the  remedy,  had  as  yet  been  disoovered. 

lb.  EUiofet,  Mr.  Stowe,  nxi  several  others  were  familiar  with  the  disease,  bat  had 
never  seen  it  in  Ohio  except  in  young  trees  bronght  from  the  East,  and  then  it  did 
not  spread.  Dr.  Warder  said  the  opinion  had  been  put  forth  that  thb  disease  was 
eansed  by  the  eureulio  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  young  branches,  when  it  oould  not 
Hod  fruit ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous  and  soon  abandoned.  The  eggs  of  the  our* 
oulio  and  other  insects  may  have  been  found  in  the  soft,  pulpy  substance  produced 
by  the  disease,  but  that  was  an  eflect  and  not  a  cause  of  the  evil.  The  real  cause 
kd  not  been  diaeevered ;  and  no  better  remedy  waa  known  than  cutting  off  the 
affected  parts  and  burning  them.  Similar  disease  exists  in  some  kinds  of  for«»st  trees, 
as  the  scrub  oak,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country* 

XLKGTION    OV    OFFICEBS. 

The  Committee  on  Election  made  the  following  reoonunendation  of  offioers  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

For  Ptnideni—Th.  J.  A.  Wabdxb,  of  Cinoianati. 

Far  Vice  President — J.  Austih  Soevr,  of  Toledo. 

For  SeerBtary  and  Treasurer — M.  B.  Batsoau,  of  Celnmbns. 

OammiUee  Ad-Interim^Q.  W.  CamphelU  of  Delaware ;  S.  B.  Marshall,  Masaillon; 
F.  B.  Elliott,  Cleveland ;  J.  B.  Miller,  Springfield*  with  the  above  officers. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  confirmed  by  the  ineeting,  and  the  officers  reeom- 
mended  were  elected. 

BssoLxnnoiis  aboptid. 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Sodety : 

Staohed,  That  the  President,  Yioe  President,  and  Se:retaiy  of  the  Ohio  Pomo- 
Xogioal  Society  be  a  Committee  empowered  in  the  name  of  this  Society  to  petitimi  the 
State  licgislatare  for  a  pant  of  money  ai^cient  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Ad-Interim  Committee,  in  ezannning,  comparipg  and  preparmg  a  repcMrt  on  early 
and  late  summer  fruits,  or  such  as  cannot  be  brought  together  for  examination  at  our 
regular  annual  meetings. 

Mr.  Bateham  offered  the  fi>llowing,  which  was  also  adopted : 

Sesobed^  That  the  Committee  Ad-Interim  be  requested  to  make  a  report  on  Straw- 
.beoieB  and  other  sanimer  fruits,  the  coming  seasoui  from  observations  made  by  (hea 
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hi  two  Of  «i«re  Beetions  of  fhe  Stito,  andtbat  {heir  tntelhig  sKptoMsfiir  iUipaipeN 
be  paid  by  the  Sodety  as  &r  as  there  may  be  funds  on  hand. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  thanking  the  President  for  the  veiy  mbk  and  geollo- 
inanly  manner  in  whieh  he  had  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Conveiition. 

Another  resolnlaon  was  adopted  by  aoolamatien,  thanking  the  eitJasns  of  ToMo  iv 
Hieir  rerj  cordial  and  generoos  hospitality  to  the  members  and  delegates  of  the  Society 
ftoB  abroad,  during  the  three  days  of  the  meeting. 

SXZS  XBRZHO  or  TOM  SOOIBTT. 

Mr.  Stom,  in  behalf  of  the  citinns  of  Painesiille,  0.,  invited  the  Booiety  to  ap- 
point its  next  annual  meeting  at  that  place. 

Hr.  Hnier  did  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  oitiiens  of  Springfield,  0. 

Several  members  of  the  committee  expressed  their  preference  for  PMnesvillo;  [and 
Ihe  Secretary  i^  the  Society  is  now  a  resident  of  that  pUoe.] 

VaniTS  AND  WXNIS  XXBIBITBD. 

Ittdiaiia  Hortiooltural  Soeiety,  by  G.  M.  Beeler,  Seoretaiy — 81  varieties  of  Ap^sf. 

J.  A.  Scott,  of  Toledo-^5  varieties,  most  of  them  correctly  named. 

M.  Shoemaker,  Toledo — 16  varieties. 

Peter  Shaw,  Toledo— 80  varieties 

H.  Kellogg,  Adams  township,  Lnoaa  county"— 20  varieties. 

E.  L.  Nichols,  Toledo— 10  varieties. 

James  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg — ^25  varieties. 

A.  Fahnestock,  Perrysburg--6  varieties. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Plymouth,  HioUgaft— 8  varieties. 

B.  Marshall,  PainesviUo-^  varieties. 
Goorge  Powers,  PerryBbttrg--"24  varieties* 
A.  P.  Beed,  WaterviUo— 10  varieties. 
M.  B.  Bateham,  Oolnmbos-— 4  varieties. 
James  Dunipaee,  Wood  county — 10  varieties. 

H.  Hefflebowor,  Montckvia,  Lucas  county— *-18  varieties. 

Greorge  Powers,  Perrysburg — 5  varieties  of  Pears. 

E.  L.  Nichols,  Toledo— 1  variety  ditto. 

James  Dunipace,  Wood  county— 4  plates  of  magnificent  Lntbella  Grapes. 

George  Baker,  Toledo— 2  pots  oranges,  in  fruit. 

H.  T.  Dewey,  Sandusky— Catawba  Wine,  vintage  of  '62  and  '68;  IsabeOa,  vin- 
tage of  '62  and  '68 ;  Kittridge,  vinUge  of  '68 ;  Bbok  Guirant,  vintage  of  '68. 

James  Dunlpaoe,  Wood  county — ^Catawba  and  Clinton,  vintage  '61 ;  Isabella  and 
Clinton,  vintage  of  '62 ;  Bed  Currant. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bell,  of  Washington  township,  Lucas  county — ^7  varieties  of  Winen-^ 
Elderberry,  Isabella,  Peach,  Baapberry,  Pear,  Bed  and  White  Currant. 

▲PK.1  JKLLT  FBOK  CIDia. 

C.  Gory  3^  Sons,  of  Lima,  Indiana,  exhibited  specimetis  of  Apple  Jelly  made  flmsa 
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Bew  Older  on  a  sorgho  eraporator.    It  was  Tory  maeh  admired  Ibr  iis  ine  eolor  tmk 
eonsiiBtence,  as  well  as  ezoellent  flavor.    The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  artiaU 
will  beoome  one  of  oonsiderable  commereial  importanoe,  as  well  as  a  domestic  Inziuf . 
The  followiDg  oommnnioation  from  the  mannfaetoreni  was  read  : 

Ohio  Pomohgieal  SoeieUf : 

Rbspbctsd  Sirs— We  send  jon  by  express  several  spedmena  of  eider  jelly,  whtab 
you  will  please  have  the  goodness  to  test  and  dispose  6f  ad  IMiam.  It  is  made  pnre^ 
ef  the  juice  of  the  apple,  without  any  admixture  whatever,  no  sugar  and  no  chemtoals. 
The  apples  were  ground  and  pressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  eider,  after  bei^p 
•trained,  and  before  its  fermentation,  was  passed  in  a  thin  and  nearly  eontlnuous  ow- 
rent  over  the  intensely  heated  surface  of  our  clarifying  and  evaporating  sugar  pas. 
The  whole  process  of  cleansing  and  oondensing  to  the  requisite  eonustenoy  for  jelliea^ 
being  about  eight  gallons  into  one,  is  performed  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  hmm 
the  time  that  the  cider  enters  the  darifier  until  it  leaves  the  opposite  end  of  the  enf^ 
orator,  duly  cleansed,  condensed  and  cooked.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  Mm 
may  be  thus  transformed  per  day  of  ten  hours'  service,  on  a  pan  of  suitable  dimensisM 
Ibr  family  or  neighborhood  use. 

Our  apparatus  is  made  of  copper,  and  proves  equally  adapted  to  the  manufaetoa 
ef  these  pleasant  tarts  and  our  northern  sweets.  It  is  observable  that  cider  jellieB4a 
not  (at  least  in  our  three  years*  experiments,)  coojeal  into  eandy,  nor  mould  on  Iko 
surface.  Its  flavor  also  improves  by  age.  The  jellies  herewith  presented  are  of  Ikia 
past  season's  manufacture — were  made  of  a  mixture  of  tart  and  sweet  apples,  and  At 
fair  samples  of  several  thousand  gallons  made  in  this  region  by  onrselvrs  and  by  otharn 
who  have  adopted  our  implements  and  method  of  manufacture.  An  abundanclb  of  At 
like  may,  in  propitious  seasons,  be  made  to  advantagef  in  all  the  fruit-growing  portisM 
of  our  country.  It  has  been  much  admired  wherever  introduced,  and  our  physieisM 
prefer  it  for  their  patients  to  other  jellies  made  of  the  beat  materiala. 
Respectfully  aubmttted, 

0.  OOBT  fc  BOMS.  Lima,  hA. 

January  11,  1864. 


MEETING  OE  THE  AD  INTERIM  OOMMITTBB. 

M  Cleveland,  SepUmher,  1868* 
DIS0US8I0N  ON  GRAPES  AND  PEAGHBS. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evenings  the  week  of  the  State  Fair,  for  A» 
purpose  of  examining  some  of  the  fruita  mi  ezhibitioa  at  the  Fur,  and  discnsM^ 
their  merits.  Ice* 

The  season  having  been  quite  favorabk  for  grapes,  the  display  of  this  fruit  was  «► 
commonly  fine,  and  embraced  a  large  number  ef  new  varietiea,  or  aneh  as  are  but  IK- 
tie  known;  henoe  it  wai(  tiiou^  beat  to  devote  moat  of  the  tisM  of  the  meeting  !• 
tUa  aubjeet 
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The  Pmidetit  dt  tlie  SoeMty  (Dr.  Wtrcler,)  not  Mog  jpramit,  tlie  Yiee  Ptmim 

"J,  Ansiin  Soott,  took  the  ehair.    The  SecreUoy,  (Mr.  Btteluni,)  stated  the  ohyMi 

ef  the  meefeg,  and  preeented  speeimenB  of  a  atunber  of  Tarieties  of  grapes  aad 

peaches  taken  from  the  tables  at  the  Fair,  which  he  desired  to  heve  examined  and 

disoossed — ^these  fruits  not  being  in  season  at  the  nsoal  time  of  the  meetings  of  the 

i«Mnetj. 

OKAPES. 

Cujfohoga- — Specimens  nearly  ripe,  quite  good.    Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  heard 

•  iOTeral  persons  at  the  Fair  express  their  dissent  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Tajlor  in 
Mr  last  report  on  this  ?arietjy*-that  it  deserved  more  praise  than  was  there  awarded  it. 

Dr.  Taylor  replied  that  for  two  or  three  seasons  past,  this  variety  had  not  met  the 
.tspeetations  of  ils  friends;  bat  it  had  done  better  the  present  season,  and  he  was  per- 
'Mided  when  the  new  vines  came  into  bearing,  with  proper  treatment,  it  will  enstain  all 
.teasonabk  ezpeetalions  and  representations  that  have  been  made  respecting  it. 

J^dia, — Specimens  fine — ^from  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
m  ^  Delaware.  Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  seen  the  vines  in  bearing  at  Mr.  Car- 
penter's, and  was  quite  favorably  impressed — more  so  than  heretofore  with  this  va. 
'<aety — ^he  regretted  that  Mr*  Carpenter  was  not  able  to  be  present  and  give  the  result 
•^  his  ezperienee. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  the  Lydia  had  fruited  finely  with  him  this  season — though  last 

•  «oar  it  showed  some  di^wsition,  in  common  with  many  other  varieties,  to  rot;  less, 

•  kowever,  than  Catawba,  Diana»  Anna,  and  some  others.  This  year  it  has  no  superior 
Jvn  flavor  and  quality,  except  the  Delaware,  in  my  ooUection.  Its  time  of  ripening  is 
.  inly  about  one  week  later  than  Delaware ;  berries  large  and  very  handsome — bandies 

•  eo  young  vines  rathw  8mall»  though  larger  than  theee  of  Bebeooa  at  same  age.  His 
t  fffsent  impression  is  that  the  Lydia  will  prove  one  of  the  very  best  light  colored 

grapes  yet  introd«)ed. 

AUen'i  Hybrid. — Another  white  or  light-colored  grape — Mr.  Campbell  said  it 
frftited  well  with  him  this  season,  and  is  a  veiy  handsome  and  good  grape.  The 
bunches  rather  large  and  compact ;  berries  full  medium,  color  and  flavor  much  resem- 
bling the  Chassellas;  skin  thin,  flesh  tender  and  delicate — ^valuable  for  amateur  cul- 
lare,  but  too  delicate  for  market,  or  for  distant  oarriage. 

•  Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  hoped  this  would  prove  just  what  we  wanted  for  a  hardy 
white  grape ;  but  frt)m  what  he  had  seen  of  the  vine  and  fruit,  ho  was  afraid  it  was 
too  much  like  its  foreign  parent  to  prove' hardy  and  reliable  hero ;  still  he  would 
recommend  it  for  trial  by  amateurs.    Dr.  Taylor  spoke  favorably  of  it,  and  thinks  it 

*-  may  prove  hardy  and  valuable. 

Rebecca. — ^Fine  specimens  exhibited,  and  the  fruit  esteemed  by  all  present,  bat  the 
feeble  growth  of  the  vine  and  liability  to  mildew  in  unfavorable  seasons,  were  admii- 

''  ted  to  be  serious  objections. 

Oreveling  — Specimens  fully  ripe — good,  but  not  high  flavored — resembling  Ib»- 

•  Wla.  Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  .£mnd  this  in  bearing  the  present  season  at  Mr. 
Carpenter's,  on  Kelly's  Ibland,  also  at  Mr.  Ensign's,  in  Lake  county;  he  was  pleased 
with  ihe  variety,  eepeeially  on  aeoount  of  its  earliaeas. 
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Mr.  Gunpbell  Mid  he  had  tested  it,  and  so  far  lus  impreBsions  of  U  were  fayorabk  ', 
he  found  it  earlier  than  anj  other  blade  grape  of  decent  quality,  moob  saperior  totb^i 
Hartford  Prolific  in  ita  flavor  and  freedom  from  pulp,  as  well  aa  in  haon^ng  perfeetlj| 
en  the  Tine,  even  when  over  ripe.  The  Creveling  is  ripe  veiy  soon  after  it  ia  colored* 
and  does  not,  like  many  others,  need  to  hang  a  long  time  to  acquire  its  beal  jBavor. 
.  Diana. — Fine  bunehes  exhibited  from  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  other  8ectiott»-^ 
]|0t  fully  ripe,  but  quite  good,  and  promiaing  well.  Speoimena  of  a  spurious  kind 
were  also  exhibited — quite  worthless  in  character,  but  the  vines  have  been  extensive]]^ 
disseminated  for  genuine.  Mr.  Bateham  said  the  vipe  had  fruited  wdQ  at  Golvmbus, 
said  was  much  Ifted  by  amateon,  though  he  had  not  found  it  aa  much  earlier  thi^n  tii^ 
Catawba  in  its  time  of  ripening  as  its  Eastern  friends  had  claimed  for  it. 

Captw  Stewart,  of  Cleveland,  had  not  thought  much  of  the  Diana  until  last  aeasoo, 
and  the  present  it  had  done  very  well  with  him.  This  season  he  had  found  it  almofit 
equal  to  the  Delaware.  Mr.  Boalt,  of  Norwalk,  also  spoke  well  of  it— eaid  it  ripened 
tan  or  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  Catawba  with  him.  Dr.  Taylor  thought  it  was 
variable  in  quality  and  time  of  ripening ;  he  had  it  very  good  this  year.  Mr.  Powers 
said  he  had  two  vines,  got  for  Diana;  much  alike,  but  not  quite  identical;  one  ripened 
a  week  or  two  before  the  other — ^perhaps  several  spurious  varieties  are  abroad. 

Anna. — Specimens  unripe,  and  the  testimony  of  all  who  had  tried  it  waa,  that  it 
rip«i3  too  late  to  be  of  value  in  this  latitude.  i 

Ontario  and  Union  Village  — Specimens  of  both  these  were  exhibited,  and  so. 
nearly  alike  that  most  persons  would  say  they  were  identical.  Mr.  Luce,  of  Ashta- 
bula, had  fruited  the  Ontario  two  seasons,  and  waa  weU  pleased  with  it ;  vine  grows 
well,  seems  perfectly  hardy^  and  free  from  mildew ;  fruit  ripens  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Isabella ;  bunch  and  berry  larger,  not  of  first  quality,  but  good.  Dr.  Taylor 
also  spoke  favorably  of  it;  was  not  sure  that  it  would  not  prove  identical  with  Union 
Village,  as  had  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  eastern  pomologists,  but  he  thought  other- 
wbe.  Mr.  Campbell  would  not  say  positively  that  the  Onterio  is  not  the  Union  Yi)« 
Uge ;  but  thp  difiference  in  fruiting  on  his  vines  the  past  three  years  haa  led  him  to 
doubt  their  being  the  same.  The  vines  called  Ontario  have  invariably  stood  the  win- 
ter and  qpring  froste  better,  and  had  larger  and  more  compact  bunches,  and  ripened' 
earlier  than  the  Union  Village.    Their  habit  of  growth  and  foliage  are  alike. 

Tokalon,  Garriguei,  and  Louisa. — Dr.  Taylor  said,  could  only  be  regarded  as. 
sub- varieties  of  the  Isabella,  and  of  no  particular  value. 

Isabella  and  **Aikai" — Most  of  the  grapes  exhibited  at  the  Fair  as  Isabellas  wer# 
of  the  kind  having  large  compact  bunches,  and  large  round  berries,  ro  unlike  the  old 
stjfle  of  Isabelks  that  few  persons  could  regard  them  as  the  same,  and  yet  the  testi- 
mony of  a  large  number  of  the  growers  would  seem  to  show  that  the  change  is  only 
^e  result  of  soil,  season,  and  culture.  Mr.  Bateham  called  a^ention  to  the  renwr- 
]^ble  difference  among  the  specimens  exhibited ;  he  said  his  attention  had  first  been 
called  to  this  subject  by  witnessing  similar  exhibitions  in  this  part  of  the  State  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  on  calling  the  attention  of  fruit  growers, to  it,  through  the  papejn^ 
he  was  informed  that  the  large  round  variety  was  not  the  Isabella,  but  sfcoold  b^  called  ^ 
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%•  Aihn.  SiDoe  that  time  be  had  eeea  more  of  these  grapes  and  the  growers,  bat 
he  b  still  aoable  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  are  two  dbtinet  varieties — and  yet  he 
admits  that  the  difierenee  in  the  speoimena  is  greater  than  he  has  ever  supposed  conld 
be  produced  by  soil  and  onltnre. 

Capt  Stewart  said  he  had  foand  in  his  vineyard  great  diflerence  among  Isabella 
vines,  in  the  siae,  shape,  and  time  of  ripening  of  ihe  frnit,  as  affected  by  the  soil  and 
location ;  oonld  cot  some  ten  days  earlier  than  others — thinks  all  the  difference  in  the 
speoimenE  exhibited  may  be  effects  of  soil,  See,  Mr.  Stom,  of  Painesville,  expressed 
the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Oviatt,  of  Richfield,  Summit  county,  said  he  had  a  vineyard  partly  on  day 
siril  and  pari  sandy  loam ;  the  vines  all  propagated  from  one  source  by  himself,  and 
those  growing  on  the  sandy  soil  produce  larger  end  more  compact  bunches,  and 
larger  and  rounder  berries  than  those  on  the  clay — difierenee  like  that  exhibited  ia 
epedmeas  here  to-night  and  at  the  Fau*;  hence  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Aiken 
variety* 

Dr.  Taylor  thought  it  would  be  found  that  the  large  round  specimens  grew  on  rich 
sandy  land  where  the  roots  found  plenty  of  food  and  moisture,  and  the  vines  not  ovei^ 
loaded  with  fruit.  Dr.  Eirthind  had  told  him  that  last  fall  he  found  the  large  round 
(Aiken)  variety  growing  on  his  ground  where  the  vine  stood  near  a  sewer,  while  other 
vmes  of  the  same  origin,  on  common  soil,  bore  old  fashioned  Isabellas. 

Mr.  Wild,  of  Brownhelm,  Lorain  county,  said  that  a  variety  reeembling  the  Imr 
bella,  but  a  rounder  berry  was  introduced  in  his  neighborhood  fifteen  or  twenty  yean 
ago,  by  a  German,  who  claimed  to  have  brought  it  from  Germany  (T)  Specimens  of 
the  fruit  were  sent  to  Mr.  Longworth,  and  he  pronounced  it  Isabella  or  a  sub-vaiietj 
of  it  Mr.  Bateham  thought  this  might  be  another  branch  of  the  Aiken.  He  was 
coovinced  that  there  had  been  several  good  seedlings  raided  from  the  Isabella,  durmg 
the  past  forty  years,  and  pretty  extensively  disseminated  through  the  country,  btti 
he  did  not  believe  any  of  the  stories  about  such  grapes  being  brought  from  the  old 
countries.  * 

Dr.  Beardslee,  of  Painesville,  said  there  was  a  seedUng  variety  of  the  Isabella 
growing  in  his  vicinity  which  he  thought  was  earlier  and  larger  than  the  old  one. 
i  OoHOOnn — Only  a  few  specimens  at  the  Fair,  but  very  good.  Mr.  Batehana 
thought  this  variety  was  becoming  more  popular  than  had  formerly  been  expected  ; 
though  not  ft  first-rate  grape  in  quality,  its  merits  in  other  respects  were  sufficient  to 
l^in  for  it  the  good  will  of  cAs/Mopb. 

Ur.  tkaith,  of  Toledo,  said  he  had  seen  it  rot  bad^  in  Montgomery  county;  when 
the  Gatawba  also  rotted  badly.  Capuin  Stewart  said  he  served  on  a  committee  las*' 
foil  bt  inqpaoting  vineyards  m  Cuyahoga  county,  and  while  most  other  varieties  wmrm 
found  BMre  or  lesa  aflEected  with  rot,  the  Concord  was  free  and  healthy. 

TATLOa'a  BvLfctTT. — ^Dr.  Tajlor  said  this  variety  had  done  so  much  better  wtft 
Urn  this  year  thai  he  folt  inclined  to  speak  more  frvoiably  of  it  than  he  had  doB« 
fenoaerly.    It  may  prove  valuable,  especially  as  a  wine  grape. 
Ofeno.*-8peoiaeBa  exhibited  and  (a$t0d  by  some  I  who  expressed  their  utter  iS»- 
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goat  ai|d  Bnrprise  'that  such  a  gmpo  should  ever  be  recommended  to  the  piiUio»  Jl 
was  thought  to  be  too  mean  a  fruit  for  even  the  poesibility  of  making  wine  that  eeuld 
be  palatable. 

BoQiRs'  Hybrids. — Speoimens  of  several  varieties  exhibited,  from  Mr.  Campbeira 
eollection.  Mr.  Bateham  said  he  was  willing  to  award  mueh  praise  to  Mr.  Sogers  for 
having  shown  that  our  native  grapes  can  be  erossed  with  foreign  sorts,  but  he  regret- 
ted that  Mr.  R.  should  have  felt  it  neoessary  to  choose  the  coarse  Fox  grape  and 
Black  Hanburg  as  the  parent  of  his  batch  of  nurslings.  The  progeny  is  certainly  as 
good  as  could  have  been  expected,  but  he  was  apprehensive  that  people  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  not  finding  the  fruit  of  finer  quality.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Bogers 
has  better  things  in  store  Uian  have  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Campbell,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  furnishes  the  following  notes  on 
these  grapes :  "  I  think  some  of  the  hybrids  of  Mr.  Bogers  promise  to  be  real  and 
valuable  acquisitions,  though  m^  experience  with  them  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  b^  en- 
tirely satisfactory  on  all  points.  The  present  is  the  third  year  since  I  have  fruited  a 
portion  of  them.  I  have  never  given  them  any  winter  protection,  and  though  the 
past  four  winters  have  not  been  of  extraordinary  severity,  these  hybrids  have  all  proven 
hardy  and  uninjured.  They  are  all  strong  growers — some  of  them  extraordinarily  so. 
None  have  thus  far  shown  any  disposition  to  rot,  and  but  one — No.  IS — any  signs  of 
indium,  or  mildew  of  the  leaf,  and  this  to  no  apparently  injurious  extent.  As  to 
quality,  none  of  them  equal  the  Dehware,  or  approach  near  it,  so  far  as  I  have  at 
present  tested  them.  But  I  regard  Nos.  8,  4,  5,  9,  16,  19,  and  83  as  superior  in 
flavor  and  quality  to  Isabella  and  Concord,  while  they  are,  most  of  them,  also  much 
superior  in  size  and  appearance  to  those  varieties.  As  to  their  productiveness,  I  do 
not  consider  that  sufficiently  tested,  though  the  indications  are  so  far  good.  To  meat 
persons  who  have  tasted  these  hybrids  in  my  presence,  they  have  been  very  aceepl- 
able,  and  regarded  as  very  valuable  and  good." 

PXAOHXS. 

The  show  of  peaches  at  the  Fair  was  not  very  large,  the  crop  being  light,  or  a  fail- 
ure in  most  parts  of  the  State.  Among  the  lots  shown,  were  only  three  or  four  sorts 
not  well  known. 

Dr.  Tajlor  had  a  fine  dish  labeled  **  Middleton's  Imperial."  The  tree  eame  from 
New  Jersey,  and  was  sold  to  him  under  that  name ;  but  he  finds  no  sneh  name  in  any 
of  the  books  or  catalogues.  It  is  a  large  handsome  yellow  peaeh,  ripening  eariy  in 
September,  about  the  season  of  Crawford's  Late ;  not  as  highly  oolored  as  thai  variety, 
bat  like  it  apparently  not  suffitiently  productive  for  a  good  market  variety.  Dr.  T. 
thinks  it  may  prove  to  be  the  Susquehanna  or  Griffith  peaoh  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
it  eertainly  resembles. 

'  Mr.  B.  Corner,  of  Columbus,  exhibited  a  dish  of  highly  colored  peaehes»  supposed 
to  be  a  seedling  variety — resemblbg  Bergen's  Yellow — ^krge  roundish,  deep  yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  red ;  flesh  very  yellow,  juicy  and  good — sweeter  and  more  joaey 
than  most  yellow  flesh  varieties ;  ripens  between  Crawford's  Barly  and  0.  Late ;  said 
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i}  1m  jNTodnotiTe.  Mr.  Batehsm  promised  to  make  fdrther  inqxiiry  reepeoting  it,  m 
e  thought  it  migh  prove  valnable  if  prodaotive  and  a  seedling. 
BiaQEif*8  TiLLOW. — ^Mr.  Bateham  said  he  believed  this  to  he  the  finest  market 
peaeh  known  to  him  as  coming  in  season  after  Crawford's  Early,  and  before  Craw- 
ford^s  Lato;  thongh  he  was  not  qnite  certain  in  regard  to  its  productiveness.  It  is 
cafled  Orange  Freestone  in  some  parts  of  Ohio.  The  Jacques'  Rareripe  is  also  » 
^good  yellow  peach,  ripening  about  the  same  time,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  markets, 
tiw>ugh  not  as  rich  and  juioy  as  Bergen's. 

Bale's  Earlt  (too  late  for  specimens). — Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  seen  this  va- 
riety in  bearing  this  season  for  the  first  time  on  the  grounds  of  Storrs  and  Harrison, 
al  FainesviUe — ^wbere  the  Serrate  Early  York  and  Early  Tillotson  were  growing  ia 
the  same  row  and  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  From  what  he  saw  and 
jtasted  of  the  fruit  he  can  say  that  its  merits  exceed  his  highost  anticipations,  as  to 
earliness,  size,  looks  and  quality  of  fruit  and  the  habits  of  tho  tree,  and  he  is  not  at 
•11  aurprised  to  learn  that  people  are  loud  in  its  pmiso  wherever  it  has  come  into 
jbearing.  The  Chicago  peach-growers  say  it  is  so  mu^h  earlier  than  any  other  good 
market  variety,  that  they  are  in  want  of  another  kind  equal  to  it  to  fill  up  the  interval 
nf  ft  week  or  so  between  the  time  when  Hale's  is  finished  and  the  next  comes  in  I 

pr.  Taylor  said  he  had  seen  and  tastod  the  fruit  the  two  past  seasons,  and  it  was 
imdoobtodly  the  best  early  peach  extant.  Market  peach-growers  were  now  eagerly 
joying  and  planting  the  trees  in  all  parts  where  it  is  known.  The  nurseries  would 
|H»t  be  able  to  sapply  half  the  demnad  for  trees. 

Hr.  Marshall,  of  Massillon,  had  fruited  it  this  year ;  ripe  about  ton  days  sooner 
Itkan  Barly  York  (Serrate) ;  fruit  handsomer,  full  as  good,  and  tree  much  healthier. 
II.  Bealt,  of  Norwalk,  and  Dr.  Beardslee  and  Mr.  Stonrs,  of  Paioesville,  bore  the 
j|Me  tostimony. 
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AN    ESSAY: 

RIAB  BSrOBB  THB  800IRT  BT  T.   T.   LTON,  Of  PLTMOOTH,  MIOHIOAK. 

On  ths  adoftaUon  of  Ae  Lake  JEUgitnu  for  the  growth  of  liruU,  ynth  hinU  om  I#„ 
A$  mariiHng  of  ths  ftodueU. 


That  the  laoostrine  portioiu  of  the  great  Northwest  possess,  by  rlrtae  of  their 
pecaliar  location,  a  olimate  eminently  adapted  to  the  prodaction  of  fruits  few  wo 
imagine,  at  the  present  day,  will  be  disposed  to  question. 

It  is  a  common  and  strictly  correct  remark  that,  on  account  of  our  exposure  to  lake, 
winds,  we  are  subject  to  great  and  sudden  variations  of  temperature.  This,  howeyer, 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  in  passing  over  these  immense  bodies 
of  water,  our  winds  are  so  far  shorn  of  their  frostiness  that  we  often  escape  tha^e  ex- 
tremes of  cold  which  occasionally  fall  with  such  fatal  severity  upon  sections  farther 
west,  and  even  south  of  us.  As  proof  of  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  storm 
just  now  passed ;  during  which  the  thermometer  in  most  of  Southern  Michigan  was  at 
or  about  the  freenng  point,  accompanied  with  rain  at  the  east  and  snow  at  the  west 
during  the  Arst  day;  and  at  sunset  on  the  second  day  it  had  reached  its  minimum,  at 
or  near  — 20^,  wbile  in  Wisconsin  we  are  told  it  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  — 46*, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  SL  Loub  it  reached  — 24^.  As  another  and  a  very 
striking  confirmation  of  this  modifying  effect  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  series  of  coUl 
winters  of  the  last  decade,  which  so  nearly  swept  away  the  entire  orcharding  of  th% 
regions  lying  west  and  bouthwest  of  these  lakes,  while  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  an4 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  escaped  with  scarcely  a  decimation. 

I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  attribute  the  successful  production  of  fruit  in  this 
region  to  climi^te  alone.  It  is  a  well  settled  opinion  among  agriculturists  that  n« 
smgle  crop  can  be  grown  with  equal  success  upon  all  soils,  and  tbat  fruit-growing  ia 
no  exception  to  this  rule  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt.  We,  at  the  west,  have  virgia 
soils  containing  in  abundance  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  of  wood  as  well 
as  the  production  of  fruit,  and  we  shaU  hardly  be  questioned  if  we  assume  as  a  rule 
that  our  soils  grow  richer  and  deeper  as  we  go  westward,  at  least  so  far  as  the  plow 
of  the  settler  has  yet  brought  them  under  subjection.  As  this  increment  of  richneait 
ibay  be  assumed  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  an  increased  proportion  of  vegetable  matter, 
Ae  natural  office  of  which  is  the  production  of  wood  rather  than  fruit,  the  suspioioa 
liay  easily  and  naturally  be  induced  that  to  this  cause  may,  to  some  extent^  be  at- 
tributed the  comparative  unproductiveness  of  many  eastern  varieties  of  fruit  wbeE 
planted  at  the  weal.    If  to  this  ooraideration  we  add  that  of  the  almost  tropical  li^ 
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■ad  often  eevere  drought  of  our  western  tammers,  wbieb  tend  to  produce  a  sort  of 
Mmmer  hifbemaHan  followed  by  renewed  growth,  conUnned  late  mto  autumn,  leaving 
Urn  tiBsuB  loaded  with  moisture,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  effeot  upon 
fMstem  orehardf  of  the  tempestuous  winds  of  a  semi-arotio  winter  careering  down 
Wpon  them  across  the  treeless  western  plains,  with  almost  the  last  drop  of  moisture 
wruDg  from  them  in  passing  the  Bocky  Mountains,  rupturing  their  tissues  bj  the 
>  ialensitj  of  the  frost,  and  robbing  the  trunks  and  brandies  of  the  moisture  upon 
which  their  life  depends,  while  all  supply  from  the  root  is  effectually  cut  off  by  an 
inexorable  zone  of  frost  at  the  sur&ce. 

Whether  this  afibrds  a  true  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  disasters  of  our  western 
piairie  orchardiAs  may  perhaps  be  considered  doubtful,  and  the  ideas  are  put  forth 
with  the  hope  that  those  interested,  and  upon  the  ground,  may  be  induced  to  bring 
tkem  to  the  test  of  experience. 

Exempt  as  we  of  the  inter-lake  region  happily  are,  in  the  main,  from  these  terribk 
calamities,  and  possessing  soils  abundantly  stored  with  all  the  elements  necessary  ta 
ike  success  of  both  trees  and  fruit,  an  enlightened  self-interest  would  lead  us  to  foster 
lUs  source  of  income  and  wealth  to  the  utmost. 

While  you  of  Ohio  probably  possess  some  of  the  finest  yine-producing  regions  of 
•or  country,  we  of  Michigan  are  trying  to  rival  if  not  excel  you  with  the  peach,  and 
pMsibly  time  may  determine  that  even  with  your  favorite  fruit  we  are  not  so  far  be- 
Und  you  as  we  now  suppose. 

How  the  State  of  Ohio  is  progressing  in  the  general  planting  of  fruits,  I  am  but 
iDy  informed,  but  so  far  as  most  parts  of  Southern  Michigan  are  concerned  this  inter- 
asl  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  fear  is  not  unfreqoently  expressed  thai 
ibe  supply  may  outrun  the  demand.  Notwithstanding  this  fear,  the  supply  has  con- 
dnued  to  increase,  while  prices  have  so  far  been  fully  maintained.  Indeed  when  we  con- 
alder  with  what  rapid  strides  the  wave  of  emigration  is  pushing  Westward  as  well  as 
Vorthward,  together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  fruit  crop  so  far  as  tried  at  the  hr 
West,  we  have  little  occasion  to  fear  an  over-production  even  for  the  supply  of  our 
home  markets.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  must  draw  its  supply  from  the  North. 

But  my  special  purpose  in  opening  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  to  call  attention  to 
a  new  avenue  for  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  fruits,  to  which  we  are  obtaining  acceoa 
Arongh  the  commercial  development  of  the  lake  region.  I  allude  to  the  opening  of  a 
direct  trade  between  the  lake  ports  and  Europe  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ameri- 
•an  fruits  are  no  new  thing  in  English  markets,  and  suitable  varieties  properly  put  up 
always  command  prices  abundantly  remunerative.  Heretofore  the  West  has  been 
yractically  debarred  from  competing  for  this  trade  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility 
•f  getting  their  fruits  to  the  seaboard  at  a  price  and  in  a  condition  to  warrant  their 
ahipment.  With  the  establishment  of  direct  trade  this  difficulty  disappears,  and  n 
aargo  of  fruit  once  on  shipboard  at  any  of  our  lake  ports,  in  good  condition,  will  onlj 
tequire  to  get  out  upon  the  Atkntic  before  the  shutting  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
ho  reasonably  sure  of  a  safe  delivery  at  any  European  port. 

The  projeol  now  befm  the  oountiy  for  tho  enlaigenent  of  the  Erie  Canalj^  a  per-  ^ 
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Hon  of  it.  60  88  to  enable  it  to  pass  our  lake  veaeeh,  would,  if  earned  into  effect,  atm 
further  facilitate  this  interest  by  extending  the  season  during  which  fireight  of  this 
eharacter  could  be  dispatched. 

The  opening  of  this  trade  would  probably  necessitate  an  entire  change  in  the  usual 
manner  of  selecting  and  packing  fruits.  The  transportation  of  fruits  by  railroad  has 
always  been  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the  constant  jar  of  a  train,  together  with 
the  close  packing  and  pressing  necessary  as  a  safeguard,  leaves  the  fruit  in  a  condition, 
to  a  great  extent,  fatal  to  its  long  keeping.  For  this  reason  it  would  doubtless  prove 
that  apples,  delivered  by  railroad  at  the  seaboard,  or  even  at  our  lake  ports,  pressed 
into  barrels  in  the  usual  manner  would  be  unfitted  to  withftand  the  attacks  of  decay 
during  an  ocean  Toyage  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

It  would,  doubless,  be  found  also  to  be  true  economy  to  send  on  such  a  voyage 
only  the  fairest  and  most  perfect  fruits,  leaving  the  refuse  to  find  a  market  at  home  as 
best  they  may,  and  to  press  them  but  lightly,  if  at  aU— never  allowing  the  barrels  to 
be  rolled,  or  carried  except  by  hand,  or  upon  springs,  so  that  the  fruit  can  suffer  no 
injury  even  should  it  get  loose  in  the  barrel. 

This  trade  would  of  necessity  be  limited  mainly  to  winter  varieties,  although  by  the 
employment  of  steamers  the  time  might  be  so  for  shortened  as  to  permit  the  transit  of 
the  later  fall  varieties  with  safety. 

Should  an  important  trade  grow  up  in  this  direction,  the  question  "  What  varieties 
shall  we  plant?"  would  assume  a  new  importance.  At  the  present  time  the  most 
popular  apple  in  F;ngli^h  markets  is  the  Newtown  Pippin.  This  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  persistent  and  well-directed  efforts  of  a  single  exporter,  an  extensive  planter  of 
this  variety ;  although  it  is  aleo  claimed  that  its  high  piquant  flavor  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  English  taste.  Recent  quotations  from  the  Ajax  of  British  Horticul- 
ture, however,  indicate  that  the  Northern  Spy  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  a  gravt 
question  respecting  this  variety  whether  its  delicacy  of  texture  is  not  so  great  ai 
seriously  to  impair  its  value  for  transportotion  to  great  distances.  We  hear  compara- 
tively little  of  Red  Canada  as  a  market  fruit  in  Ohio,  and  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
the  tree  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  nursery,  but  the  fruit  has  such  an 
assemblage  of  valuable  qualities  that,  especially  in  Eastern  Michigan,  it  is  bein^ 
planted  more  extensively  by  far  than  any  other  variety.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  mild  to 
suit  the  present  English  taste,  but  if  on<^  known  in  their  markets  its  fine  size  and 
great  beauty,  together  with  its  abundant  juice  and  fine  aroma,  cannot  fail  to  make  il 
popular;  while,  to  the  shipper,  its  firmness  of  texture  will  especially  commend  it. 

To  these  we  may  add  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Golden  and  Roxbury  Russets,  Rhoda 
Island  Greening,  and  Baldwin,  where  it  is  not  too  subject  to  the  bitter  rot,  and  prob- 
ably several  others. 

Although  at  first  thought  the  increased  distance  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  seriofn 
obstacle  in  our*  way,  this  is  believed  to  be  more  than  oounterbalanced  by  the  greater 
cheapness  of  production  at  the  West,  while  the  greatly  superior  quality  of  Western 
grown  fruits,  compared  with  those  grown  at  the  East,  can  hardly  fail  to  give  them  a 
decided  advantage  wherever  they  may  oome  in  oompetition. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

J^EhlfWLSB  AS  tHM  AHNUAL  HJJRINO.   TOLBDO,  JANUAET  12,    1864. 


FettouhMemberM  of  th$  Ohio  Pomotogieal  Society: 

At  yoar  last  ooDvooation,  held  at  Columbus,  the  Capital  of  oar  noble  State,  jom 
did  me  the  honor  to  eleot  me  to  this  disdnguished  post  The  position  of  presiding 
offioer  in  a  Society  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  talent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  this  deUghtful  and  ennobling  art  of  Pomology,  was  then 
aooepted  with  pride ;  yet,  while  acknowledging  your  partiality  in  the  selection  of  one 
who  had  always  preferred  being  an  active,  working  member,  this  high  office,  with  its 
honors  and  responsibilities,  was  assumed  with  diffidence  and  under  a  protest,  because 
my  preferences  had  already  been  expressed,  as  one  of  the  nominating  committee.  A 
worthier  member  had  beei^  presented  for  your  suffrages — one  to  whom  we  are  all 
indebted  for  his  untiring  leal  in  the  cause,  if  not  indeed  for  the  veiy  existence  of  our 
Society. 

Your  will,  however,  and  his  declension,  produced  a  difierent  result,  and  while  8uly> 
nutting  to  it*  allow  me  again  to  beg  of  30U,  my  fellow-workers,  all  the  kiud  connder- 
ation  you  can  bring  in  aid  of  your  presiding  offioer,  so  that  our  now  venerable  Society 
may  retain  ifcs  high  respectability,  and  contioue  its  eminent  role  of  usefulness,  even 
under  a  president  who  feels  infinitely  more  and  deeper  interest  in  the  investigations  of 
natural  objecte,  than  in  the  details  of  the  economy  and  management  of  a  del)ating 
society.  Expect  in  your  president  no  parliamentary  tactician,  or  yoa  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

FcUqw  members  and  citxzent: — ^Pomology  is  a  word  of  modem  limes,  though  of 
tbcient  derivation ;  its  meanbg — the  history  and  qualities  of  the  apple  or  JFruits  ill 
general — ^being  derived  from  the  Greek  language.  The  spple,  as  prince  of  fruita^ 
was  taken  as  the  re|>resentative  product.  Just  as  in  Europe,  the  farmers  speak  of 
com  when  they  mean  grain  of  any  kind ;  so  in  horticultural  language,  pomohgg 
is  made  to  embraoe  the  descriptions  and  history  of  all  fruits,  instead  of  the  more  oo^ 
rect  derivation,  Oarpotogy,  which  has  been  proposed  but  n^ver  adopted. 

The  objects  of  this  study  and  pursuit  are  first  to  know  familiarly  all  the  varioui 
fruits  we  cultivate,  their  modes  of  production,  culture,  and  their  peculiarities ;  to 
know  them  intimately,  so  as  to  recognize  them  at  a  glance,  how  modified  soever  by 
difibrent  soils  and  oHmates;  to  know  them,  not  only  in  their  perfect  state  of  fruit,  but 
also  by  the  foliage,  twigs,  limbs,  buds,  bark,  and  by  the  form  and  habit  of  the  treei 
upon  which  they  grow.  Further,  we  should,  as  pomologists,  understand  the  terminer 
^gy  that  has  been  applied  to  the  several  varieties  in  JUflerent  sections  of  the  country; 
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we  sunk  barn  die  names  lij  whicli  they  are  reflpeotivelj  known,  with  all  the  sjnoqrmi 
ao  aa  to  be  able  to  nnrayel  the  oonfasion  that  has  existed  in  this  braneh  of  our  aub- 
jeot.  Bat,  more  than  all  this,  we  should  earaestlj  strive  bj  study  and  by  obeer- 
Tation,  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the  plants  under  ow 
care ;  we  should  study  vegetable  physiology,  we  must  understand  the  laws  of  plant 
life. 

The  uses  of  these  investigations  may  be  called  for  by  some  captious  inquirer. 
They  are  so  apparrent  to  us  as  to  make  thia  appear  a  trifling  inquiry.  They  enable 
orchardists  to  cultivate  successfully;  and  agreeably  to  the  kws  of  nature  thus  learned 
and  to  recognize  the  fruits  of  his  production  by  the  leaf,  the  buds,  the  twig,  the  bark, 
and  by  the  form  of  the  plants  under  his  care,  as  well  as  by  the  perfected  product 
They  [Hrevent  the  planUng  of  many  trees  with  different  names,  that  will  eventually 
produce  the  same  variety  of  fruit,  being  synonyms  of  some  widely  cultivated  variety. 
Further,  they  enable  us  to  make  judicious  selections  of  the  varieties  best  adaped  for 
our  several  soils,  situations,  and  latitudes,  as  well  as  to  our  tastes  and  the  wants  of 
the  markets  that  are  to  be  supplied  with  the  results  of  our  labors. 
'"  The  effects  of  the  pursuit  of  pomology  are  in  the  highest  degree  civilising  and  ele- 
vating. Like  the  study  of  any  other  department  of  the  productions  of  the  Creator, 
these  investigations  are  ennobling ;  they  bring  us  into  nearer  relations  with  the  all* 
wise  author  of  our  being,  they  teach  us  that  the  Omniscient  and  Omnipresent  One 
has  such  comprehensive  goodness,  that  while  governing  a  universe,  and  caring  for  the 
happiness,  present  and  eternal,  of  the  souls  of  his  nobler  production,  man.  He  baa 
been  alao  willing  to  descend  to  the  consideration  of  his  lowest  creations,  and  that  he 
has  framed  everything  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in 
oonsideration  of  the  uses  for  which  it  was  created. 

This  important  study  is  not  taught  in  our  schools,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  agricul- 
tural college  where  Pomology  is  made  a  speciality.    Its  votaries  are  in  a  great  meaa-« 
nre  self-taught,  and  acquire  their  information  in  part  from  reading,  and  we  have  but  a 
few  books,  so  we  must  learn,  especially  from  observation,  from  studying  the  unprinted 
but  ever  open  book  of  nature^  which  is  always  at  had,  and  open  for  our  investigation. 

The  best  and  only  schools  for  the  pursuit  of  these  investigations  are  the  Pomologi* 
eal  Societies  of  our  country,  and  they  are  an  American  idea,  of  which  we  may  well 
feel  proud,  sinoe  they  have  wrought  a  good  work  for  us,  and  through  us  have  been  of 
great  servioe  to  the  Pomology  of  the  world.  Before  their  formation  the  isolated  iq- 
veatigator  had  scarcely  a  single  printed  page  at  his  command,  or  with  but  one  or  two- 
of  the  earlier  printed  works  of  his  predeoessors  in  this  path  of  investigation ;  alone 
and  unaided,  pr  with  very  feeble  rays  of  light  to  illuminate  his  path,  he  was  obliged  ^ 
to  gn^  bii  way  among  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  along  an  almost  untrodden  pathwaj* 
A  little  niuseiy  aoattered  here  and  there  over  the  oountry,  and  an  occasional  orchanh 
ist  with  move  than  usual  intelligonoe  and  devotion  to  the  inveatigation  of  the  beat 
Tarieties»  and  their  culture,  then  constituted  all  that  there  was  of  Pomology,  whiok 
indeed,  in  these  initial  stages,  could  not  be  sdd  to  have  a  name,  or  even  a  real  eii#> 
enee,  mneh  Im  e  "  local  habitation.''    How  difienni  now  I    When  every  cultivator 
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of  tbe  Boil,  every  hoMer  of  a  town  lot,  may  plant  and  cnltivaie  his  friuta  advisedly 
and  with  a  prospeot  of  success,  becanse  he  bas  tbe  ligbts  of  experience  derived  from 
others  who  have  worked  oat  the  problem  and  left  their  records  for  hia  benefit ;  and 
this  is  science  I 

From  the  nature  of  things,  when  a  few  observers  were  scattered  over  the  oonntry, 
struggling  alone  with  many  difficulties,  the  necessity  for  some  united  action,  especiaUy 
for  comparing  notes,  was  seriously  felt,  and  as  a  remedy,  by  this  united  action  and 
consultation,  a  few  leading  minds  were  at  length  able  to  come  together  and  discuss  the 
topics  that  engrossed  their  thoughts,  and  which  constituted  the  basis  of  their  pursuits, 
and  also  contained  the  germ  of  an  important  element  of  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  country.  In  this  way  were  our  Pomological  Societies  instituted  ; 
growing  out  of  this  need  which  was  seriously  felt,  they  had  their  small  beginnings; 
they  were  sometimes  composed  of  a  very  small  knot  of  nurserymen,  or  of  orchardists, 
and  they  were  organized  as  Fruit  Growers  Conventions,  as  Nurserymen's  Conven- 
tions, or  as  Horticultural  Societies ;  and  they  soon  became  very  important  institu- 
tions, and  are  now  to  be  found  pursuing  their  good  work  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union. 
.  The  mission  of  these  institutions  has  been  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  horticultural 
pursu  ts,  to  cultivate  and  to  refine  the  taste  for  good  fruits,  and  more  especially  to 
point  out  to  the  tree-planter  the  best  varieties  and  the  best  methods  of  treating  them. 
Befi  re  we  had  these  consultations  of  fruit-growers,  an  enterprising  farmer  who  de- 
sired to  plant  an  orchard  either  collected  a  number  of  seedling  trees,  many  of  which 
would  prove  nearly  worthless,  or  if  there  were  any  nurserymen  within  reach,  he  would 
consult  them,  and  take  such  varieties  as  they  had  to  offer,  and  which  they  might 
recommend  as  '*  grafted  or  improved  fruit."  But  even  these  were  not  always  satia- 
factory,  because,  for  want  of  sufficient  consultation  among  themselves,  and  compari- 
'  sons  of  the  fruits  which  they  wore  propagating,  it  often  happened  that  a  variety  which 
had  been  introduced  into  a  dosen  diflforent  neighborhoods  was  cultivated  under  as 
many  different  names,  so  that  it  might  occur  to  the  most  enterprising  orchard  planter 
that  with  a  list  of  twenty  names  in  his  hand,  he  would  ascertain,  after  years  of  labor 
and  patience,  that  he  had  an  orchard  of  but  two  or  three  varieties.  Then  came  the 
blessings  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  nurserymen;  they  were  blamed  for  this  dis- 
appointment— but  it  was  not  altogether  their  fault — such  results  could  not  then  be 
avoided.  Not  eo  now ;  with  the  advance  of  Pomology,  with  accumulated  light  of  con- 
tinued observations,  acquired  in  these  consultations,  and  which  no  nurseiyman  or 
orchard  ist  can  afford  to  be  without,  and  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  business, 
and  with  greater  tfot  in  noticing  the  smallest  diflbrences  in  leaf,  and  bark,  and  bad, 
and  habit,  of  his  young  trees,  our  modern  nurseryman,  of  course  a  member  of  some 
Pomological  Society,  can  never  long  cultivate  any  variety  under  its  synonims  without 
detecting  the  similarity,  in  the  various  parts  that  are  always  subject  to  his  scrutiny, 
though  he  may  never  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  its  fruit 
For  this  essential  and  important  character,  he  must  be  dependent  upon  others,  until 
lie  can  have  had  time  to  gather  them  from  hia  own  spedmen  trees.    Bo  the  orehardisi, 
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oonstaotlj  hu  to  take  new  yarietiea  on  tbe  faitli  of  othen,  and  they  may  Bometimea 
be  very  differently  situated  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  with  all  his  efforts  and  with 
long  patient  waiting,  he  may  be  sadly  disappointed  in  tbe  result  after  planting  varie- 
ties  that  are  highly  reoommended  in  other  situations.  All  these  things  are  learned 
and  diffused  by  our  pomologioal  societies,  assembling  at  intervals  with  their  con* 
grosses  of  fruits;  and  had  nothing  been  accomplished  by  ouroonyening  thus  with  our 
fruits  than  to  unravel  the  maze  of  synonyms  that  made  such  sad  confusion,  a  great 
work  would  have  been  done  to  reward  us  for  the  labor  performed,  and  for  the  thought 
and  time  bestowed  upon  the  subject  But  we  have  done  more,  and  of  a  most  practi- 
cal kind  of  work ;  we  have  rendered  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  prompt  reports 
of  tbe  value  of  newly  introduoed  varietiee  of  different  fruits,  we  have  brought  into 
notice  many  new  varieties,  we  have  revived  older  sorts  that  had  been  overlooked,  we 
have  sified  the  lists  again  and  again,  excluding  those  that  are  inferior ;  and  still  for* 
thor,  we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  and  to  a  considerable  extent  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  influence  of  soil  upon  varieties,  so  as  to  make  out  a  sort  of  geological  oharl 
for  pomology. 

Our  own  association,  the  Ohio  Ptnnologieal  Society^  is  only  one  of  several  similar 
organisations ;  but  as  it  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  as  it 
ia  ottTt,  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  its  history,  for  many  of  its  early 
supporters  have  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  labors,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  now  take  an  active  part  in  our  deliberations  have  come  to  share  its  honors  and 
benefits  as  well  as  to  bear  its  burdens,  in  this  latter  day.  Though  long  in  the  field, 
and  productive  of  great  good,  we  have  never  been  pretentious,  preferring  tho  by-ways 
of  unobtrusive  usefulness,  rather  than  the  daaling  display  of  an  ad  captandum  tffdct 

After  considerable  correspondence  by  the  gentleman  who  still  so  admirably  fills  the 
oflhw  of  Secretary  to  our  Society,  aided  by  others  who  were  interested  in  fruit-growing, 
in  different  parte  of  the  State,  a  Convention  of  Fruit-  Orowen  and  Nur^trymen  wai 
aesenbled  at  Columbus  on  the  29th  of  September  in  the  year  1847.  The  session 
lasted  two  days,  during  which  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done,  much  valuable  ift> 
formation  was  oolleoted,  and  so  fiivorably  were  the  members  impressed  with  the  use- 
fiilnesB  of  the  association,  and  the  importance  of  making  it  a  permanent  institution^ 
that  a  oommittee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  an  organisation,  a  large  State  Fmil 
committee  was  nominated,  and  a  valuable  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
was  published. 

A  seoond  session  was  held,  with  like  good  reeults,  ia  September,  1848,  leaving  a 
filuable  Beport;  and  a  third  session  convened  m  December,  1849,  which  kept  up 
tibe  association,  and  continued  the  good  woric,  though  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  ses^ 
slon  that  a  regular  organisation  as  a  Pomologioal  Society,  under  a  Constitution,  wii 
efbeted.  Still,  we  have  a  claim  to  being  considered  the  oldest  StaU  Potnolofficat 
Soei«ig^  and  have  been  issuing  our  Bepmrts  periodically  since  the  year  1847 

One  of  the  valuable  features  of  our  Society  is  the  institution  of  bn  Ad  Interim 
€hMmit§e$,  who  are  subject  to  call  for  eonsnltation  at  any  period  during  the  reoe« 
between  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  when  the  fruits  of  the  season  in  any  paift 
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of  tbe  State  may  appear  to  claim  attention  and  inyestigation.  Muoh  of  the  beat  work 
of  tbe  Society  is  thus  intmsted  to  this  oommittee,  who  report  to  the  next  meeting, 
and  it  is  important  that  jou  should  be  careful  to  seleot  your  most  energetic  aa  well 
as  your  best  informed  members  for  this  service ;  the  officers  of  the  Society  are,  ex 
officio,  attached  to  this  committee.  In  the  present  state  of  our  finances^  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Society  authorize  this  committee  to  continue  its  valuable  services, 
and  to  draw  upon  the  Treasuiy  for  expenses  incurred. 

OBJECTS. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  eveiy  one  that  such  societies,  and  sncfa  olrieettf  and  p«naHa» 
most  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  nursexymeii  as  well  as  to  all  orohardista — to  tha 
professional  man  and  to  the  amateur  ,*  nor  should  there  be  any  differeiioe  of  interest 
b  the  two  classes,  both  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  same  ponroit,  that  of  producing 
and  meliorating  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  nurserymen  more  partietlaily 
multiply  the  individual  trees  of  a  variety,  while  the  other  class  only  plaat  and  ealtt> 
v^te  them  in  their  orchards  and  gardens ;  bat  the  former  are  also  planters  and  froit- 
growers,  for  eveiy  nurseryman  will  test  tbe  fruits  be  is  propagating  as  soon  as  praoti- 
oable,  that  he  may  know  the  correctness  of  tbe  stock  he  is  furnishing  to  his  cwtomera^ 
and  this  he  should  have  tbe  greatest  facilities  for  performing  in  the  speeimen  trees 
mpon  bis  grounds.  It  also  happens,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  nnneryaan  S'^F* 
into  the  orchardist,  with  the  advancement  of  his  trees.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
fruitrgrowers  of  my  acquaintance,  systomatically  transforms  every  Uock  of  trees  he 
produces  into  an  orchard,  by  leaving  certain  trees  in  the  rows  where  they  were  pr^ 
duoed,  >nd  which  from  the  first  he  has  designed  for  his  fruit-bearers,  and  trimmed 
and  trained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  into  bearing  almost  as  soon  as  the  remainder 
of  tbe  nursery  has  been  sold  and  removed. 

We  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  advantages  that  &vor  as 
in  these  progressive  strides  which  Pomology  has  made  in  our  day.  Tbe  diffusion  of 
knowledge  upon  our  favorite  topics,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efibrts  of  those  engaged  ia 
these  societies,  has  now  abrogated  many  of  the  difficultiee  that  BumMiaded  the  paths 
sf  our  early  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers* 

The  first  devotees  to  pomology  met  with  difficulties,  at  the  outset  of  their  eareer» 
that  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  now  entering  upon  a  career  of  ponK^ogy.  Thej 
had  to  produce  their  own  stocks,  from  seeds  and  oottiogs,  and  the  souroes  from  whioh 
these  were  derived  were  exceedingly  limited ;  the  number  of  varieties  in  the  eounlij 
was  veiy  small.  Nor  was  this  all;  before  the  united  action  of  tbe  seattered  pomolo- 
gists  of  the  coUotry  had  been  able  to  reduce  system  and  order  out  of  the  chaos  thai 
axisted  with  regard  to  tbe  nomenclature  of  varieties,  every  nursetymao  and  eveij 
orchardist,  of  course,  was  liable  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  single  variety  under  a  great 
nany  names,  ^ome  favorite  fruit  having  been  introduced  into  several  dififereat  neigh- 
borhoods by  pioneer  emigrants  from  the  older  States,  it  was  christened  anew  by  its 
sdmirers  in  every  township  where  it  was  grown,  so  that  the  nurseryman^  in  those  dajs 
of  saddle-bag  collections,  when  riding  over  the  country  in  pursuit  of  desirable  scions. 
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oalliDg  from  boiue  to  hooae  wbere  %  few  orebard  trees  attnated  hta  atcention,  wotld 
often  prooore  hm  grafts  oi  the  same  yariety  from  seyeral  peraons,  ander  their  looal 
Barnes,  without  saspeotiiig  that  these  would  one  day  produce  ideuiioally  the  same 
fruit.  His  oustomers,  the  early  tree  jdanters,  desirous  ci  having  an  assortment,  and 
depending  upon  the  nurseryman's  lists,  was  thus  liable,  when  intending  to  plant  a 
dMen  sorts,  so  as  to  haye  a  sueoession  and  a  yariety,  to  And,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  that  his  orebard  was  composed  of  only  two  or  three  aerte.  •  Fortunately 
for  many  nurserymen  of  even  a  late  period,  the  neglect  of  maay  of  the  millions  of 
trees  that  have  been  planted  annually,  oauaiog  the  utter  deatraotion  of  a  majori^, 
has  ooyered  up  or  lost  in  obliyion  numerous  errors  of  this  sort,  not  to  speak  of  the 
willful  mistakes  and  deeeptiona  that  have  been  practised  upon  the  uasuspectiDg 
larmers  by  those  unprindpled  knaves  who  have  represented  themselves  as  traveling 
agents  of  some  of  the  great  nurseries  of  the  East ;  to  whioh  source  we  have  hoped  to 
look  for  light  and  knowledge,  and  from  which  should  flow  liberality  toward  their 
younger  followers  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  ioquiry  in  our  pomological  oonvocatioui  is 
the  limits  within  whioh  any  variety  of  fruit  may  be  cultivated  with  entire  saiis&ction, 
and  thus  eventually  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  its  successful  culture.  This,  I  am 
aware,  is  a  difficult  task,  and  one  whidi  will  require  a  long  aeriea  of  observation,  and 
many  repeated  consultations  of  maoy  intelligent  observers,  united  in  many  diArent 
societies,  scattered  over  our  extended  country,  whioh  embraces  a  most  varied  soil  and 
oUmate.  It  will  be  found,  with  many  sorts,  as  it  has  akeady  been  discovered  of  acT- 
eral,  that  though  considered  of  great  value  in  one  section  of  the  country,  they  wiU 
be  condemned  in  another  region ;  thus  we  find  that  with  a  change  of  htitude,  many 
of  the  winter  apples  of  New  England,  which  are  celebrated  for  their  long  keeping 
properties,  have  become  autumn  varieties  of  little  value  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted.  One  g[  the  great  diffioultiea  in  solving 
this  problem  arises  from  the  diversified  taste  <tf  dififerent  observers,  for  with  all  of  us, 
ike  flavor  of  a  fruit,  and  its  impressions  upon  our  palate,  constitute  a  very  important 

•  element  in  our  decisions,  though  the  several  other  characters,  of  productiveness,  &o.y 
»Me  always  to  be  duly  considered. 

The  American  Pomological  Society,  a  truly  national  organization,  embracing  all 

•  the  States  and  Territories,  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  endeavor  to  make  out  lists  for 
general  culture,  and  have  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  this  desirable  Uber. 

xThe  difficulty  has  always  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  regions  represented  at  the 
meetings ;  at  first,  when  the  large  majority  of  the  members  were  from  within  a  lim> 
ked  range  of  country,  the  lists  were  made  out  with  little  difficulty,  but,  as  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  meetings  of  the  society  became  more  general,  embracing  representa- 
tives from  several  States,  it  was  very  soon  disoovwed  that  some  of  the  fruits  which 

•  were  recommended  for  gemral  cuUivaHan  had  been  tried  in  other  regions  and  found 
to  be  inferior  and  unworthy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lists  of  rejected  varieties  whieh 
had  been  published  by  the  society  were  found  to  contain  sorts  that,  in  more  fertile 

■Mils,  were  among  our  moat  dsakabla  fruits^  and,  04  account  of  their  many  good  prop- 
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erties,  were  considered  iodiflpensable.  Fariber,  when  we  eame  to  compare  notes  witli 
those  who  bad  been  for  years  eDdeavoring  to  make  oat  these  lists,  wo  were  surpnsei 
to  find  that  maoy  of  oar  well  known  varieties,  some  of  which  are  foaad  in  almost 
CTerj  ooonty,  were  not  named,  even  in  the  listi  that  ''promise  well.^* 

The  National  Society,  with  its  reports  from  so  many  sections  of  the  conotry,  had 
superior  advantages  to  any  local  societies  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  bat  to  par- 
sue  the  matter  and  bring  out  the  best  possible  results,  a  large  committee  Wiis  appointed 
to  collate  and  compare  lists  of  variettes,  which  were  tabulated  for  the  several  States, 
and  sent  out  for  farther  amendments,  which  it  was  hoped  would  bring  oat  the  i 
valaable  information. 

Our  own  Bociety,  as  well  as  those  of  some  other  States,  have  been  engaged  in  i 
lar  investigations,  with  excellent  results,  for  our  own  regions,  and,  in  vicw  of  the  iiB- 
portance  of  considering  the  inflaence  of  different  geological  formations  upon  the  sot* 
oral  varieties  of  fruits,  our  members  attempted  an  analysis  of  these  limits  by  sub-divid- 
ing our  State  according  to  the  different  rock  formations,  into  five  regions.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  great  work— only  the  beginning,  of  valuablo  concloeioos, 
which  we  hope  yet  to  reach,  after  long  continued  observations  and  repeated  oonsuittt- 
tions — we  have  recorded  our  conclusions,  the  report  is  before  the  society,  and  it  msj 
form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  tins  session  to  revise  and  amend  it. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  something  eke  for  us  to 
know,  something  for  us  to  study  and  to  investigate,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  external 
and  inherent  qualities  of  the  fruits  which  are  furnished  by  our  fifcvorite  trees.  Pomolo- 
gists  should  know  all  about  their  trees,  not  merely  how  to  produce  them  from  the  seed, 
how  to  propagate  them,  how  to  ingraft  and  thus  multiply  favorite  varieties.  They 
should  not  only  understand  the  most  perfect  methods  of  culture  and  treatment  of  their 
pets,  but  they  should  study  to  know  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology  to  which  th«r 
trees  are  subject — they  must  master  the  mysteries  of  plan^life.  Upon  these  topies 
many  erroneous  views  have  existed  among  orohardists,  and  too  much,  ignoraooe  stOl 
prevails  among  us.  Thus  it  has  been  serbusly  questioned  whether  grafting  and  bad- 
ding  our  trees  does  not  diminbh  theur  vitality,  or  at  least  their  hardiness,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  peach,  among  which  we  sometimes  find  that  the  most  inferior  seedling  varistiis 
escape  the  rigors  of  our  dfmate,  while  the  choice  fruits  are  all  destroyed  in  the  bod, 
and  fail  to  blossom.  Now  this  only  shows  that  there  are  differences  in  the  poww  of 
withstanding  frost,  and  that  the  trees  produoiog  the  luscious  fruits  which  we  prefir 
for  our  tables,  are  more  susceptible  to  cold  and  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  than 
the  miserable  seedings  that  have  a  tendency  to  run  back  to  the  original  type. 

Now  it  U  dear,  that  as  a  general  proposition,  the  grafting  or  inoooulatlon  can  1iav» 
no  effect  in  making  the  tree  tender,  since  the  growth,  resnlttng  from  the  inserted  bad« 
partakes  of  all  the  peculiar  propsities  of  the  plant  whsnee  it  was  removed — ^it  is  tmbf 
transplanted  into  a  new  stock,  and  like  a  cutting  or  a  seed  placed  in  the  ground,  itiB 
growth  is  modified  only  by  the  amount  of  crude  sap  famished  by  the  roots ;  it  matten 
not  whether  these  be  original  or  adapted ;  and  this  erode  sap  is  transformed  into  tb# 
respective  prodnots  of  the  vsiis^,  within  its  own  liflaits»  above  the  isMrtion  of  Ihs 
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graft.  The  influence  rfUie  stook  10  confined  to  the  amoant  of  sap  it  is  able  to  fiunbk 
to  tha  branches  aboye,  rather  flian  to  the  natore  and  qnalities  of  the  products  there 
g^erated.  The  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fimit,  are  always  those  peooliar  to  the 
ioion,  and  in  nowise  influenced  by  the  stock,  except  as  aboye  stated,  by  the  amounl 
and'  oondition  of  the  supply  furnished  from  the  soil.  The  yariations  often  obseryed  k 
the  qualities  of  a  single  yariety  of  fruit,  grown  upon  a  similar  soil,  perhaps  in  the 
same  orchard  row,  and  which  haye  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  stocks  npoB 
which  the  different  trees  were  grafted*  should  rather  be  referred  to  the  existence  of 
^rts  in  the  yariety ;  such  sports  are  known  to  exist  in  many  oultiyated  plants,  ani 
are  eyen  obseryed  to  some  extent  in  those  that  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  Thai 
eertun  fruits  are  sometimes  found  to  be  a  little  more  or  less  sweet  or  acid  in  diffetenl 
tkeee,  has  been  attributed  to  their  haying  been  grafted  upon  stocks  that  would  have 
furnished  sweet  or  sour  fruits ; — this  is  all  a  mere  assumption,  and  should  rather  bt 
referred  to  the  influence  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  situated,  or  to  some  other  causa. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  seyeral  statements  that  would  appear  confirmatory  of  the 
theory  that  stocks  do  influence  the  graft  in  this  way ;  that  the  Bellefleur  apple  grafted 
upon  the  Sweet  Bough  was  less  acid  than  usual ;  that  the  Prior's  Bed  apple  grafted 
upon  the  Janetting,  was  more  prolific,  etc.,  but  the  conclusions  are  not  justified,  and 
at  least  need  further  confirmation  before  we  can  adopt  them  as  safe  conclusions.  If 
■ay  one  desires  to  conyince  the  pomological  world,  which,  like  the  rest  of  mankind  is 
but  too  credulous,  let  him  institute  a  series  of  experiments,  and  report  the  results.  Ill 
fhe  mean  lime,  some  of  us  will  treat  all  these  reports  of  isolated  oases  as  at  least  of  a 
yery  doubtful  character,  or  we  shall  refer  them  to  other  well  known  causes. 

That  the  stock  may  aflfeot  the  fruit  is  admitted,  but  not  in  the  way  generally  nlaimedi 
The  influence  must  depend,  as  aboye  stated,  upon  the  amount  of  sap  furnished,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  it  is  handed  oyer  to  the  scion ;  and  also  to  the  freedom  or 
restriction  with  which  it  is  returned  from  the  scion,  in  descending,  as  proper  juice,  U 
make  up  the  tissues  of  the  tree.  We  hear  of  stocks  that  are  congenial,  and  othelh 
wise ; — ^to  take  a  yery  strong  case  of  uncongeniality,  look  at  the  result  of  inserting  a 
pear  scion  upon  a  thorn  or  apple  tree  stock.  If  it  has  been  well  established  in  the 
ground  when  cut  off  and  grafted,  a  large  supply  of  the  crude  sap  will  be  furnished  to  tlia 
growth  of  the  scion,  which  will  appear  yery  satis&ctory,  but  the  descending  sap,  in  the 
graft,  when  it  meets  the  stock,  is  uncongenial  to  it — the  union  of  the  two  kinds  of  wood 
k  imperfect;  the  new  growth  below  the  graft  is  yery  small,  especially  in  the  thom-s 
the  scion  soon  oyergrows  the  stock,  and  there  is  an  interrupted  descent  of  the  sa^ 
This  b  an  unnatural  state  of  affiurs— the  union  does  not  make  a  unit— the  new  limb  haa 
an  interrupted  connexion  with  the  soil  below,  since  its  buds  do  not  haye  their  new  ]ay« 
«f  woody  fibers  in  free  communication  with  it;  the.^  is  a  constriction  placed  n^m 
them  at  the  junction  of  the  two  diflbrent  kinds  o  wxA ;  the  life  of  the  new  tree  b 
threatened,  and  the  uniyersal  law  of  yitality  com  mto  play^  which  proyides  for  tl^ 
procreation  of  the  species  as  a  compensation  for  the  failing  vitality  of  the  individual ; 
iie  responsibility  of  maintaining  its  existence  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  morphology  wmm 
li  to  transform  the  wood  buds  into  bkssons  and  fruit,  that  seeds  may  be  produced  il 
40 
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perpetuate  the  plant,  wbiob  bas  thus  had  its  ezistenoe  threatened  hy  tfaia  interroptioD 
of  Its  reflex  circnlation.  Hence  we  always  find  a  tendency  to  early  fruitage  <»*  pre- 
uatore  prodnctiveness  in  grafts  that  have  been  inserted  upon  nncoDgenial  stocks.  We 
also  find  an  influence  is  exerted^bj  this  unoongeniality  upon  the  character  of  the  fiuit 
itself,  which  is  often  larger  and  more  Inscious  under  such  circumstances  than  where 
die  scion  and  the  stock  are  more  nearly  alike,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  grafting 
upon  what  are  called  free  stocks.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  cultivating  dwarf 
pears  is  claimed  to  be  that  the  fruit  is  larger  and  more  Inscious.  Instead  of  the  pear 
being  more  austere  and  astringenti  and  inedible,  it  has  its  good  qualities  increased 
and  not  diminished  nor  rendered  unpalatable,  as  should  have  been  the  case  hiid  the 
quince  stock  infused  into  the  scion  any  of  its  peculiar  qualities  to  affect  the  fruit  We 
are  forced  to  adopt  the  views  of  modem  physiologists— such  as  those  of  Schleiden  and 
Harvey  and  others — and  conclude  that  the  transformations  of  the  sap  into  the  several 
tissues  must  transpire  in  each  several  part  of  the  plant  separately,  and  not,  as  formedj 
believed,  in  the  leaves  alone^  to  be  transmitted  from  them  to  the  other  organs. 

The  views  of  'Harvey  as  to  the  wood  growth  constifuting,  as  it  were,  by  its  con- 
tinuous or  connected  lignin  cells  the  roots  of  the  buds,  and  connecting  them  with  tiie 
soil,  as  the  radicle  does  the  germinatiDg  seed,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tree- 
growers,  who  will  thus  learn  to  value  buds  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  ap- 
pendages— the  leaves.     An  enlightened  cultivator  will  never  remove  all  the  ide 
branches  from  a  young  nursery  tree,  much  less  will  he  rub  oflf  the  leaves  from  the 
annual  shoot  at  midsummer  in  hopes  of  making  it  grow  higher  to  produce  more  new 
foliage.    On  the  contrary,  he  will  encourage  every  leaf  and  every  lateral  branch,  only 
subordinating  the  latter  to  the  leader,  when  he  knows  that  each  of  the  buds  is  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  having  its  own  connexion  with  the  soil,  and  when  he  observes  that  bj 
such  a  mode  of  treatment  of  his  young  trees  he  will  have  a  satis&ctory  result — a  stoat 
8toc(y  tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  a  rapidly  increasing  oone,  when  *traced  downward 
from  the  tip,  though  perhaps  somewhat  knotty,  if  trimmed  up  to  suit  the  eye  of  the 
customer,  instead  of  a  slender  wand,  without  spot  or  knot  or  wrinkle,  but  taS,  smooth 
and  pliable,  but  also  nearly  worthless,  as  they  are  when  crowded  and  trimmed  up  and 
forced  to  a  single  shoot,  and  grown  as  tall  as  possible,  for  they  are  then  unable  to  sap- 
port  their  own  weight,  and  bending  over,  or  ready  to  bend  over,  when  they  are  deprived 
of  the  support  of  their  fellows,  and  set  out  in  the  orchard.     Such  a  nurseryman  wili, 
by  observation  of  the  e£fects  of  the  laws  of  nature,  soon  learn  that  it  is  better  to  pinch 
the  tips  of  the  laterals,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  subjection  while  doing  their  important 
work  of  building  up  the  tree ;  and  further,  that  there  is  a  certain  period  in  the  life  of 
the  nursery  tree,  when  the  lower  branches  may  be  gradually  removed,  so  as  not  to  be 
so  much  missed,  and  so  that  the  descending  fibers  from  above  will  cover  the  wounds 
and  produce  the  true  desideratum  for  the  tree-planter — a  stocky  stem,  with  branches 
placed  at  a  sufficient  bight  from  the  ground,  and  below  them  also,  a  smooth  stout  steOr 
without  those  freshly  made  knife-scars  that  so  often  disfigure  the  young  trees  that  are 
given  to  us  for  planting  in  our  orchards,  and  which  often  produce  ugly  blemishes,  and 
may  seriously  affect  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  which,  for  some  time  after  transphmtiog^ 
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is  not  in  a  oonditioii  to  reonperate  itself  and  to  heal  tbese  wounds.  Lest  some  of  you 
may  not  have  paid  sufficient  attenUon  to  this  point  of  practioe,  I  will  refer  you  to  some 
very  interesting  experiments  that  haVe  been  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Missouri 
Horticultural  Society,  to  ascertain  the  period  when  the  cambium  layer  was  in  mosl 
active  formation.  Dr.  Glaggett,  of  8t.  Louis,  peeled  off  the  bark  firom  young  trees 
once  a  week  daring  the  summer,  and  noted  the  results ;  he  found  that  those  peeled 
before  the  9th  of  Jane  did  not  have  it  reproduced — ^they  aQ  died ;  those  peeked  from 
die  16th  to  the  28d  of  Jane  had  the  most  perfect  restoration,  and  those  which  were 
stripped  after  this  period,  when  the  bark  would  not  readily  leave  the  wood,  made 
little  or  no  eS>rt  to  reproduce  the  parts.  Now  these  dates  apply  only  te  that  locality 
and  to  that  particular  season,  and  to  the  condition  as  to  growth  of  those  particular 
trees  upon  which  the  experiments  were  tried  ;  but  if  the  observations  had  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  note  the  status  of  the  annual  growth  by  extension  of  the  subjects 
operated  on,  it  would  doubtiess  be  foand  that  the  early  fiulures  at  reproducing  the 
bark  were  upon  trees  that  had  just  made  their  first  shoots  in  the  early  summer,  and 
before  these  had  begun  their  reHex  growth  of  a  layer  of  eaniHum,  that  constitutes  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  annual  layers,  that  tho^e  in  which  the  experiment  was  saccessfixl 
were  treated  after  the  terminal  bad  had  been  formed,  indicating  that  the  growth  by 
extension  bad  nearly  or  quite  ceased  for  the  season,  and  that  those  which  had  failed 
at  a  later  period  were  done  after  the  descending  growth  had  been  made  for  the  year. 
So  it  is  more  important  to  note  the  condition  of  the  tree^  than  the  advance  of  the  season 
as  indicated  by  the  almanac,  and  so  in  practice  in  the  nursery,  where '  our  trees  may 
be  kept  in  a  growing  state,  by  proper  oaltiyation,  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the 
orchard,  the  time  is  extended  when  the  removal  of  Literals  may  be  safely  practiced 
with  the  deurable  results  of  healing  the  wounds  as  rapidly  as  posrible,  and  dosing 
them  the  same  season. 

The  effect  of  removing  these  lateral  growths  is.  well  known  in  vme  calture.  By 
concentrating  the  growth  in  one  main  shoot,  a  larger  and  more  productive  cane  is  pnv 
duced  for  the  next  years'  fruitage  than  when  several  are  allowed  to  grow,  all  of  which 
may  be  more  or  less  feeble.  A  vigorous  cane,  in  the  season  of  most  energetic  growth, 
will  throw  out  laterals  from  almost  every  bud  and  will  somethnes  even  bifarcate  at 
the  extremity.  The  oarefril  vine-dresser  will  practice  summer  pruning  and  check 
these  laterals  so  as  to  slarengthen  the  cane  that  ho  is  growing  for  the  next  season's 
fruitage.  This  he  wiU  do  to  the  extent  that  he  desires  to  out  the  cane  for  bearing 
wood.  Generally  these  laterals  are  broken  out  close  to  the  axil  of  the  leaves  from 
which  thej  sprang,  but  we  are  recommended  to  pinch  them  at  their  first  leaf  so  as  to 
leave  one  bud  on  each,  so  that,  in  case  of  any  accidental  breaking  of  the  cane  abow 
them,  this  bud  on  the  lateral  may  start  instead  of  that  which  is  lying  dormant  in  tli0 
axil  of  the  leaf,  and  which  is  destined  to  famish  the  fruit  the  next  year.  Ifr.  Hoe-' 
man,  of  Missonri,  has  veiy  jadicioasly  recommended  a  similar  treatment  of  the  laterals 
on  the  bearing  branches  <^  the  vine,  and  he  practices  a  most  admirable  plan  of  shoo4> 
iiig4n  his  fruit  bearing  shoots  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  a  period  as  to  force  oat  lat»- 
sals  from  them  fbr  the  sake  of  making  tbemsiq>ply  new  foliage  during  the'snmmsryt* 
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•oslaiD  and  nourisb  the  frait.  This  he  does  by  pinohing  the  frmirbefuring  shoots  veiy 
moAj  in  the  season,  so  soon  as  the  bunches  of  blossom  bnds  appear.  Bj  this  means 
he  forces  out  laterals  from  the  bads  opposite  to  each  bunch,  and,  later  m  the  season, 
these  also  are  pmohed  at  their  first  leaf.  Mr.  Hosman  claims,^«that  by  this  method 
he  produces  larger  and  better  foliage,  and  that  he  can  keep  ap  a  succession  of  healthy 
leaTcs  during  the  season ;  and,  further,  that  these  evaporating  surfaces  for  elaborating 
Ae  si^  are  in  juxtaposition  to  the'fruit,  just  where  they  ^should  be,  for  we  know  thft 
Talue  of  the  leaves  to  healthyjgrowth,  and  can  guess  their  importance  also  in  develop* 
iag  the  buds  at  their  bases. 

Some  of  our  vine-growers,  by  judicious  pinohing,  wiU  produce  a  strong  cane  and 
also  have  it  furnished  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  extent,  with  spurs  for  fruiting^ 
nd  all  in  one  season's  growth;  this  is  doing  two  years'  work  in  one,  and  requires  m 
ifarong  vine,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  work  off  the  surplus  energy  of  tht 
plant  in  this  way  and  prepare  it  for  bearing  fruit  upon  these  sptita  the  next  season. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  have  presented  some  views  upon  the  subject  of  produr 
sbg  new  varieties  of  fruits  from  the  seed.  This  would|have  involved  a  dircussion  of 
the  very  interesUng  questions  (^erases  and  hfhrxdi^  but  its  extensiveness  will  pre' 
vent  its  introduction  upon  this  occasion,  when  pur  patience  has  already  been  severely 
laxed.  For  the  present  you  must  be  content  with  a  fraternal  caution,  not  to  allow 
yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  all  the  reputed  hybridM^ihvX  may  be  presented  to  youv 
Botioe,  and  a  recommendation  to  cultivate  no  varieties  in  which  the  plant  is  not  pe»- 
foctly  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  matter  how  attractive  the  fruit. 

I  shall  therefore  now  close»  after  directing  your  attention  to  some  matters  of  burir 

aieetian  of  Qfficen.'^4iwt  constitution  in  section  6th  prescribes  the  annual  ela^ 
tbn  of  the  officers  of  this  Society.  A  change  was  introduced  by  A.  H.  Smst,  who 
•Bggested  it  whUe  presiding  at  the  December  meeting  1864,  (as  appears  in  page  19 
ef  the  sixth  Beport)  altering  the  regularjmeetings  from  annual.to  biennial,  and  thiw 
Ae  elections  ceased  to  be  held  annually,  but  I  find  no  record  of  any  alteration  of  tht 
•Qoatitution  in  aeoordanee  with  this  oustom  of  ^holding  over  for  two  years,  I  iher^ 
Are  suggest,  ihat  the  Society  would  act  more  in  conformity  with  its  orgpmie  law  by 
lolding  its  elections  .annually,  andp  have  appointed  a  committee  in  aooordanoe  with 
iua  view  of  the  ease,,  who  wiU»  I  t^ust,  furnish  us  with  a  JU  of  candidates  worthy  of 
Mr  ballots. 


Ton  wQl  be  gratified  to  learn  that  owing  to  ftvorable  oireumstanoes  for  the  publio^ 
Hill  of  the  last  Beport,  the  society  has  been  able  to  husband  its  slender  resouroea, 
lAile  at  the  same  time  our  valuable  discussions  have  been  presented  to  the  thousandt 
«f  leaders  of  the  State  Agricultural  Beport  By  this  presentation  of  the  nsnlls  ef 
mm  hbors  to  the  reading  agrioulturists  of  the  State,  we  Ibndly  hope  that  our  list  ef 
■Mbers  wfll  be  largely  increased  {rem  year  to  year,  to  the  great  advantage  <tf  alL 

Lei  me  urge  ttpon  each  of  you  to  appeal  earnestly  (o  your  neigbbonand  friends  ott 
Mhatf  of  this  aooiety,  induoe  tbemfto  anite  with  as  ia  the  good  work  we  have  aate- 
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taken,  and  if  they  can  not  be  persuaded  to  take  a  part  with  us  in  the  labor  to  be  pet- 
formed,  indnoe  them,  at  least,  to  beoome  oontribnting  members. 

Neither  the  labor  of  the  performance  of  such  an  undertaking,  nor  the  glory  thai 
most  ensue  from  its  Taluable  results,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  the  ezolunTS 
privilege  of  a  few  deyoted  men.  Science  and  Art,  aa  well  as  their  exoellent  resollay 
are  the  heritage  of  every  son  of  our  glorious  republic,  and  each  one  of  them  should 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  lend  his  hand  to  forward  some  good  work  for  the  common  good. 

8TBAK0IB8  AKD   OUBSTB. 

Bejoice  with  me,  my  fellow  la]()or6rs,  in  this  vineyard;  you,  now  too  few,  alas! 
who  have  continued  these  many  years,  sometimes  with  little  help,  and  almost  without 
hope  of  success.  Bejoice  with  me  at  the  prospect  before  us.  Here,  in  a  new  arena  fer 
our  sodety,  we  find  that  our  friends  and  co-laborers  have  stirred  up  a  noble  spuit  of 
love  and  welcome  among  their  neighbors  to  greet  our  approach.  Such  a  manifestation 
is  cheering  to  our  hearts,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  valuable  aooesuons 
to  our  ranks  which^  we  may  expect  among  them. 

With  me  too,  extend  the  hand  of  a  warm  welcome  to  our  friends  from  **  over  the 
border,"  who  had  been  induced  to  come  to  our  annual  love-feast,  with  their  offerings 
to  Pomema,  who  is  to  them  so  gracious  in  her  gifts  as  almost  to  make  us  jealous  of 
her  favored  proteges.  Not  only  has  Michigan  sent  her  sons,  but  here  we  are  rejoiced 
to  see  delegates  from  the  rich  plateaus  of  Indiana,  and  we  had  hoped  also  to  hava 
seen  some  from  the  broad  savannahs  of  the  glorious  Prairie  State,  on  the  one  h&n^, 
and  from  the  billowy  swells  that  flank  the  AUeghenies  on  the  other  side  of  us,  pro- 
gressive cultivators  to  aid  us  with  their  accumulated  stores  of  observation  in  our  h^ 
Torite  department    In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thuik  you  all  for  your  patience. 

In  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Pomologioal  Society,  I  thank  you  all  for  the  beautiful 
welcome  you  have  g^ven  us,  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  our  welfare.  The 
chill  of  your  boreal  atmosphere,  now  even  ht/perborean,  yields,  as  melts  the  hoarfrost  ' 
'neath  a  vernal  sun,  when  it  is  warmed  by  such  demonstrations  of  fraternal  sympathy 
aa  those  which  greet  and  cheer  us  here  on  every  side.  Our  young  sister,  the  Horti- 
onltund  Society  of  Toledo,  has  beoome  at  once  matronly  and  majestic,  when  sbe 
donned  the  robe  and  assumed  the  office  of  hostess  to  her  senior  visitant,  the  Ohio 
Pomologioal  Society.  May  au  honorable  and  loving  rivalry  in  good  works  long  con- 
tinue to  commemorate  this  event. 

Note. — During  the  sessions  we  had  visitors  from  Illinois,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  New  Tork. 
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TREASURER'S  RiSJPORT— 1863. 


Balance  on  band,  from  last  report ..••,.  $50  97 

Beoeived  at  Com.  meeting  in  Cleveland • ..*•».  10  00 

"       fees  of  members  by  President « »..•,•  24  00 

"         **           "        byletter,&o 8  00 

'*            "        at  annual  meeting 50  00 

$142 

Paid  Ezpensepof  President  for  revising  10th  Beport .,..•,»••.•  ••  $  5  00 

**    For  ooverine  and  binding  Reports *••»•»•••  10  75 

**    Postage  on  200  copies  mailed  • 4  00 

**    Wrapping  and  letter-paper »••••  2  00 

'*    Expenses  at  Com.  meeting  in  September 2  50 

'*    Envelopes  and  postage  on  circuliurs 5  50 

^    Letter  postage  for  the  year .•••  2  60 

"    Expenses,  drayage,  &c.,  at  annual  meeting 4  00 

*'     Printing  circulars  for  do ^ 8  75 

40  00 


March  1, 1804.    Balance  on  hand $102  97 

(^  Members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  paid  their  annual  fee  ($1)  for  1868, 
are  requested  to  remit  the  same  by  mul  to  the  Treasurer ;  and  if  tbey  do  not  expect 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  they  can  at  same  time  remit  for  the  year  1864. 

It  is  proposed  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  at  the  next  annual  meeting ; 
and  provide  for  indexing  the  last  three  or  four  Beports,  so  that  they  may  be  bound 
ia  one  volume,  for  convenient  reference. 

Oheerve  that  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  has  changed  his  residence  from  Colam* 
b«a  to  PaineeviUe,  0. 

Address.  M.  B.  BATEHAM, 

PainetviUe,  O. 

April,  1864.  % 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTDRE. 


AN  AOT 
For  Ihe  enooung«m«iit  of  Agrioultiire. 
fltonmr  1.  B€UMMeUdk9aB€huiraAumMytfa€SUUofOki0,Th^imh9iaBr0t^^K^ 
«  mora  penoiM,  NBidento  of  any  oovnty  or  distriet  embraeing  two  eoontiM  of  this  State,  thall 
«ganlB6  thomselyoB  into  ft  society  for  the  impioTemeBl  of  agricalture  within  said  eoonty  or  di^ 
Ifiot,  and  shall  haye  adopted  a  eonstitntiott  and  by-laws,  agreeably  to  the  roles  and  regalatUna 
l»  be  fturnished  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  AgrienUnre,  hereinafter  ereated,  and  shall  have  ap« 
pointed  the  nsnal  and  proper  officers ;  and  when  the  said  society  shall  have  raised  and  paid  t» 
ttieir  treasnreTf  by  yolnntaiy  snbscription,  or  by  fees  impoaed  npon  its  members,  any  com  of 
money  in  each  year,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars ;  and  whenever  the  president  of  said  society  shaQ 
oertify  to  the  ref  peotive  eonnty  aoditors,  the  amount  thns  paid,  atterted  by  the  oath  of  the  treaa- 
wrvr  before  a  magistrate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  eonnty  auditors,  embraoed  within  tb» 
dlSatriet  in  which  such  society  shall  be  organised,  to  draw  an  order  on  the  treaanrar  of  the  a^ 
ipeetiTe  eonnty,  in  favor  of  the  president  and  treaanrar  of  aaid  aociety,  for  a  aam  eqnal  to  tfatt 
aononnt  thna  raiaed  ;  pravided  it  doea  not  exceed  half  a  cent  to  each  inhabiUnt  to  the  aaid 
«ounty,  npon  the  baaia  of  the  laat  previona  national  eenana,  bnt  not  to  exceed  in  any  eonnty  tiaa 
lam  of  two  hundred  dollan,  and  it  ahall  be  the  dnty  of  the  treaanrar  of  the  aaid  county  to  pcff 


Sio.  9l  That  it  ahall  be  the  dnty  of  the  aeveral  county  or  diatrict  aocietiea  which  may  tm 
tuned  under  the  praviaiona  of  the  preceding  aection,  during  the  conlinnance  of  thia  aott  anni» 
ally  to  o£r*;r  and  Hward  pramiuma  fbr  the  improrement  of  aoila»  tillage,  cropa,  mannrea,  impW 
manta,  atook.  ani<Uo»  of  dom^tio  induatry,  and  aneh  other  articlea,  productiona  and  improve* 
ments,  aa  they  oiuy  deem  proper,  and  may  perform  all  such  acta  aa  they  may  deem  beat  cairns 
kted  to  promote  the  acprienltnral  and  the  honacbold  manufacturing  intereata  of  the  diatrict  and 
(tf  the  State ;  and  it  »hall  alao  be  their  duty,  ao  to  regulate  the  amount  of  pramiuma  and  the  dif> 
itent  grad«*s  of  bhe  same,  aa  that  it  ahall  be  competent  for  email  aa  well  aa  large  fiMrmers  to  ha^i 
«L opportunity  to  oompHe  therefor;  and  in  making  their  awarda,  apecial  raferance  ehail  be  had 
la  the  profits  which  may  accrue,  or  be  likely  to  accrue,  from  the  improved  mode  of  raiaing  tbi 
mop,  or  of  improving  the  aoil  or  atock,  or  of  the  fabrication  of  the  articlea  thoa  offered,  with  tha 
intention  that  th«<  premium  ahall  be  given  for  the  most  eoonomiral  mode  of  improvement ;  and 
iiat  all  peraona  offering  to  compete  for  pramiuma,  on  improved  modea  of  tillage,  or  the  prodii»- 
lim  of  any  cropa,  or  other  articlea,  ahaU  be  required,  befora  auch  preraiuma  ara  adjuated,  to  da* 
Iw  to  the  awarding  committee  a  full  and  correct  atatement  of  the  prooeaa  of  anoh  mode  of  tl^ 
l^p  or  production,  and  the  ezpenae  and  value  of  the  laoM,  with  a  view  of  ahowing  aocurataly 
fha  proftta  derived  er  expected  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
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Bm..3.  It  shall  be  Che  ^nty  of  eaah  eonnCf  or  diatriet  ioeiefcj  to  pnblieh'eimiial.y  a  liei  of 
Ihe  awards,  and  an  alMitraot  of  tl^e  treaaarer's  aoooant,  in  a  newspaper  of  the  distriot ;  and  C» 
Bpalra  a  report  of  their  prteeedingf  daring  the  year,  and  a  synopeia  of  the  awards  for  impioT^ 
i;^ents  in  agrionltors,  and  household  B^^nufaetures,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  aeveral  d*- 
■oriptiona  of  those  improvementa,  and  alao  make^a  report  of  the  condition  of  agricnltnrs  in  thd^ 
county  o^  diatrieL  which  reporta  shall  be  made  oat  in  accordance  with  the  roles  and  regalatiou 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricaltare,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  at  their  a»> 
noal  meeting  in  December,  in  cash  year ;  and  no  sabseqaent  payment  shall  be  made  (com  tba 
coanty  treasarer,  anless  a  certifioate  is  presented  to  the  anditor  fbom  the  president  of  the  Stali 
Board,  showing  that  sooh  reports  hare  been  daly  made. 

Sio.  4  ennmerates  the  Incorporators. 

Sio  6.  Itshallbcthedatyof  said  Board,  or  any  ten  of  them,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  OolQBy> 
bos,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  to  oiiganize  by  appoint 
ing  a  president,  secretary  and  treasarer,  and  sach  other  offioers  as  they  may  deem  neceasaiy 
also  determining  by  lot  the  time  that  each  member  shall  serre,  so  that  the  term  of  aerrice  of 
one-half  of  the  members  shall  expire  annnally,  on  the  day  of  the  annaal  meeting  in  Deccmbev^ 
and  the  president  shall  haye  power  to  call  meetings  of  the  Board  whencTcr  he  may  deem  it  c«^ 
pcdient. 

Sao.  6.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Oolambas,  on  tiie  first  Wednesday  after  the  fini 
Monday  in  December,  an  annaal  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Acricnltara,  together  with 
the  president  of  each  Ooanty  Agricaltaral  Society,  or  other  delegatea  therefrom,  duly  aathoriacd» 
who  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ez  officio  membera  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltare,  for  tba 
porpoae  of  deliberation  and  conaaltation  aa  to  the  wanta,  proapecta  and  condition  of  the  agii* 
ooltoral  interaat  throughout  the  State ;  and  at  saeh  annaal  meeting,  the  aeveral  reporta  fitooa 
the  coanty  aodetiea  ahall  be  deliTered  to  the  preaident  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricoltace ; 
and  the  aaid  preaident  and  delegatea  ahall,  at  thia  meeting,  elect  auitable  peraona  to  fill  all 
vaeanciea  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agneoltare. 

Bio.  7.  And  it  ahall  be  the  doty  of  aaid  Board  to  make  an  annaal  lepoit  to  the  Gknecsl  Ai^ 
•cmbly  of  the  State,  embracing  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  the  pact  year,  and  an  afaatraci 
of  the  proceedinga  of  the  aereral  agricaltoral  societies,  aa  wed  aa  a  general  new  of  the  coadip> 
tion  of  agriouliure  throoghoas  the  State,  accompanied  by  aaoh  reoommendationa  aa  they  naay 
deem  intereating  and  aaefiil. 

Sio.  8.  That  the  act  to  aathoriae  and  encoorage  the  eatabliihment  of  agricaltoral  aocietiea 
III  thia  State,  and  for  other  purpoaea  therein  act  forth,  paaacd  March  twelfth,  one  thouaand  eighl 
hundred  and  thirty  nine,  be  and  the  aame  ia  hereby  repealed  ;  proTided  the  acta  done,  obliga- 
Hona  incurred,  and  rights  acquired  under  the  provialona  thereof,  ahall  remain  in  no  wise  altsnd 
or  afbcted  by  this  act 

AIT  AOT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture/'  passed  February  97, 

18467 

SscnoN  1.  Be  U  enaeied  fry  the  Oenerd  A99emUy  of  ike  8taU  of  Ohh,  That  the  "Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture"  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sao.  9.  That  Allen  Trimble,  M.  L.  SuUiyant,  Samuel  Medary,  Darius  Lapham,  A.  S. 
Strickle,  Arthur  Watts,  M.  B.  Bateham,  John  Oedding,  Jared  P.  Kirtland  and  I.  Moon,  be  con- 
tinued members  of  the  Board,  the  term  of  service  and  the  mode  of  appointing  their  successors  t» 
Bsmain  uoaltered  by  this  act.  ^ 

Sao.  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  and  tiie  same  is  hereby  appropriated  tnm. 
Che  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Board ;  and  an  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  ahall  ba 
included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  the  General  Aaaembly.  ^ 

Sac.  4.  So  much  o(  the  law  to  which  thia  ia  an  amendment,  aa  conflicta  With  the  pfOTiaioM 
of  thii  act,  ia  hereby  repealed.  ^^  ^ 
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AK  ACT 

To  areate  a  Peqnftnent  A^rioaltiml  Fund  kx  the  Stoie  of  Ohia 

Bicmoii  1,  Be  t<  fliMteif  6y  ike  Gmerd  AMiemhly  of  ike  StuUof  O4to,  Thftfc  there  ehaU  be 
oreated^  from  the  ee^eral  eoorees  heieinafter  mentioned,  a  fond  whioh  ehall  be  known  ae  the 
*«g|^  Agrieoltiml  Fond." 

^,  S.  That  the  minimnm  amount  anthoriaed  to  be  charged  by  ooantj  anditptB  for  permits 
*  mder  the  law  passed  Febraary  eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  one,  entitled  "  an 
aot  to  zegolate  public  shows*"  shall  be  and  is  hereby  increased  to  twenty  dollars,  and  that  one- 
half  the  revenue  in  each  and  every  county,  derived  from  such  source,  be  set  apart  to  the  *'  State 
Agiiooltnral  Fund,"  to  be  paid  over  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  Treasurer  of  Stats,  at  their 
•ettlements  with  the  Auditor  of  State,  as  other  moneys  coUeoLed  for  ttiat  purpeee  now  are ;  and 
that  the  other  half 'remain,  as  now  provided  by  law,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  common  school 
fond. 

Sao.  3.  That  whenevsr  any  real  or  personal  property  shall  escheat  to  the  Stete,  under  thn 
eighth  and  ninth  sections  of  an  act  entitied  "  an  act  regulating  descento  and  the  distribution  of 
personal  estates,"  paaaed  February  twcLty-fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
and  all  such  as  have  heretolbre  so  escheated  under  the  provisions  of  said  law,  and  which  h»^ 
been  token  possession  of  under  the  law  entitled  "an  act  concerning  eacheatod  lands,"  passed 
February  twenty  five,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-thrse,  shall  be  token  possession  ef 
'  la  the  name  of  the  Stote,  by  tfce  county  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such  property  may  be 
found,  and  by  him  sold  at  public  auction,  at  the  county  seat  of  sueh  county,  to  the  higheet  bid- 
der, aCter  having  given  thirty  days  notice  of  such  intended  sale,  in  some  newspaper  printed 
within  the  county. 

Sao.  4.  The  court  of  common  pleas  shall,  on  the  application  of  the  county  auditor,  appoint 
three  disintereeted  freeholders  of  the  county  to  appruse  such  real  property,  who  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  aa  appraisers  in  sherifTs  or  administrator's  sales ;  aod  the  auditor  shall 
aell  such  propercy  at  not  lees  than  two  thirds  ito  appraised  value,  and  may,  at  his  discretion» 
■ell  the  same  fur  cash,  or  one-third  cash,  and  the  babmce  in  equal  annual  payments ;  the  defer- 
Bed  paymeo>8  fa  be  amply  secured  ;  and,  upon  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of  consider- 
ation  mon«> ,  s  mil  eracnte  a  deed  to  the  purchaser,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Stoto  of 
Ohio. 

Sao.  5.  All  moneys  arising  from  sales  under  this  act,  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  county  audi- 
tor to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  to  be  by  him  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  Stoto  treaaury  at 
his  annual  settl^onent  with  the  Auditor  of  Stoto,  as  other  moneys  Collected  for  State  purposes 
for  the  use  and  insoefit  of  the  "  Stote  Agricultural  Fund." 

Sao*  6.  Ttie  food  hereby  created  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Stoto  Board  of  Agncultare, 
for  the  improv.  m«nt  of  the  agricultural  iotweato  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem 
moat  conducive  to  that  object,  until  otherwise  profidcd  for  by  legislative  enactment ;  aod  shall 
at  all  times  be  held  subject,  upon  such  property  being  reclaimed  by  any  heir,  to  the  payment  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  State,  of  the  original  purchase  money  and  legal  interest,  to  the  time  of  such 
nclamation. 

(Sections  seven  to  ton  inclusive  reUto  to  the  use  of  escheated  lands  in  the  city  of  OiDunnati, 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  «  house  of  correction,"  estoblished  there.) 

Sio.  11.    All  acto  and  parte  of  acta  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Paaaed  February  8, 1847. 


•  AK  AOT 

To  protect  agricultural  foirs  and  foir  grounds* 
SionoM  1.    B€k«fkmtUdhytke  Oeneral  AjmmU^ •/ the  8taU tf  Ohk,  That  it  shall  be  law- 
M  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  application  of  any  ot  the  officers  of  any  State,  county, 
township,  or  any  independent  agricultural  societies,  or  induitiial  associations,  to  appoint  a  sui^ 
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abk  number  of  special  eonstablesi  (o  asaiat  in  keeping  the  peaoe  daring  the  time  when  snbh  ' 
■oeiety  shall  be  holding  their  annnal  ikin,  and  make  an  entry  in  his  docket  of  the  number  and 
names  of  all  sneh  he  shall  appoint. 

Sno.  3.  All  sneh  oonstables  so  appointed  shall  have  all  the  power  of  constables  to  snppresa 
dbtSf  disturbances  and  breaches  of  the  peaoe ;  they  may,  upon  yiew,  arrest  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  may  be  guilty  ot  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  may  pursne  and  aifcst  any 
person  fleeing  from  Justice  in  any  part  of  the  State ;  to  apprehend  any  and  all  persons  in  tba  ' 
act  of  oommittiDg  any  oflbnse  against  the  laws  thereof,  and  may,  upon  reasonable  informatioB» 
Bopported  by  affidavit,  procure  process  ibr  the  arfeet  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  b» 
ihaiged  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  forthwith  bring  such  person  or  persons  before  the  oon^ 
petent  authority,  and  enforce  all  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  good  order 

8x0  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  any  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  er  other  carriag«» 
vessel  or  boat,  or  any  stand  or  table  for  the  sale  of  any  spirituous  or  other  liquors,  or  sell  or  ea» 
pose  to  sale,  give,  barter  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  or  near  such  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or 
Other  carriage,  vessel,  boat,  stand  or  table,  or  in  any  other  way  or  place,  any  apiiituous  or  other 
l^uors,  at  or  within  the  distance  of  two  milss  from  the  place  whers  any  such  agricultural  bhm 
flreheld. 

8>o.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  act,  and  ahall  ba 
notified  by  any  one  of  the  officers  authorised  to  make  an  arrest  or  seisnre,  or  by  any  other  person, 
(hat  he,  she  or  they  are  violating  the  law ;  and  if,  after  such  notice,  such  person  shall  contmoa 
in  such  violation,  he,  she  or  they  shall  forfoit  and  pay  for  such  offense,  a  fine  of  not  less  thsn 
£ve  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  treasury  of  such  agricultuial  socie^  whew 
the  offense  was  committed ;  and  any  Jadge  of  the  court,  sheriff,  coroner,  josUoa  of  the  peaaa 
dt  the  proper  county,  or  any  constable  of  the  proper  township,  or  the  oooatables  specially  ap- 
pointed, shall,  upon  view  or  information,  without  warrant,  apprehend  any  person  so  ofBanding, 
and  seise  such  booth,  tent  or  wao^,  or  other  carriage,  stand,  vessel  or  boat,  selling  spirituous  or 
other  liquors,  and  convey  the  same  to  a  place  of  safe  keeping,,  and  take  the  person  so  offonding 
before  some  officer  having  competent  Jurisdiction,  together  with  an  inventory  of  the  things  a* 
sda^d,  and  the  officer  before  whom  such  alleged  oflbnder  shall  be  brought,  ahall  proceed  fortii* 
with  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  if  true,  shall  enforoe  the  penalties  of  thia 
act. 

Sio.  5.  If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  pay  sach  fines  as  shall  be  assessed,  together  with  all  nf 
flkc  eoets  of  proceedings,  including  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  seiaore,  the  said  officer  ba» 
Ave  whom  sueh  oflbnder  was  tried,  shall  forthwith  issue  a  venditioni  exponas,  commanding  any 
constable  of  the  township  in  which  such  inquiry  shall  be  held,  to  make  the  fine  and  ebata, 
necessary  expenses,  and  costs  of  execution,  by  sale  of  so  much  of  the  property  as  shall  ba 
aeoessary  therefor,  and  make  return  thereof  within  ten  days  thereafter. 

Saa  6.  That  in  the  execation  of  the  venditioni  exponas,  the  said  constable,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  sale,  shall  advertise  the  property  to  be  sold  at  two  of  the  moat  public  placea  of  th* 
township,  where  the  same  is  to  be  sold,  at  one  of  which  places,  to  be  designated  in  the  notica, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  and  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  sud  sale  shall  be  held ;  said 
aonstable  first  selling  or.offoring  for  sale  the  articles  which  the  oflhnder  brought  on  to  the  ground 
for  traffic,  and  the  overplus  of  the  property  so  seised  as  aforesaid,  after  the  satistaction  of  aud 
vmditioni  exponaa,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  defendant,  on  demand ;  but  if  he  ahall  fail  to  da. 
mand  the  same  for  ten  days  after  such  sale,  the  same  shall  become  forfoited  to  the  said  agrieok 
toral  society,  and  if  the  property  so  seized  shall  be  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  said  vendition 
asponas  and  costs  of  execution,  said  Justice  of  the  peace  shall,  at%ny  time  thereafter,  on  requsift 
ef  the  treasurer  of  said  society,  issue  a  fieri  focias  to  collect  the  balance  theieoC 

F^Msed  April  11,  1856. 
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ABT  ACT 

To  aownd  Modoa  thiM  and  Mctm  six  of  an  aet  for  the  eoooaragemsnt  of  •grioDUare,  poatett 

Febmary  98,  1846. 

BKmov  1.  BtUenaaahfiheChMrtdAMtimldyof  tk€8ua9  of  Okh,  That  Bet^^ 
fte  abov«  raoitod  act  be  ameiided  ao  aa  to  read  aa  IbUowa :  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  eaeh  eooiLly 
or  district  aoeiety  to  pabliah  annoaUj  a  liat  of  awarda,  and  aa  abatraot  of  the  treaaorer'a  aoeonnl 
fa  a  newspaper  of  the  diatriot ;  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  pioeeedinga  daring  the  year,  and 
«  aynopaie  of  the  awards  for  improrements  in  agricnltore  and  honaefadd  mann&otorea,  togethcv 
witii  an  abatraet  of  the  several  desoriptions  of  these  improvements,  and  also  make  a  repoit  of 
fiio  eondition  of  agrieoltore  in  their  ooonty  or  diatriot ;  whieh  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  a^ 
fDrdanee  with  the  roles  and  regnlationa  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrionltore,  and  abaU  tai 
forwarded  to  the  State  Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January  in  eaeh  year ;  and  no  sabeeqnenA 
payment  shall  be  made  from  the  coxmty  treaanry  nnleas  a  oertifieate  be  presented  to  the  audita*, 
feom  the  president  of  the  State  Board,  showing  that  sneh  reports  haye  been  made. 

Sao.  9.  That  seotioQ  six  be  amended  so  as  to  read  aa  follows :  There  shall  be  held  in  the 
fiJky  of  Oolombas  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  an  annoal  meetii^ 
ttf  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrioaltore,  together  with  the  President  of  each  Ooonty  Agrionltnnil 
Society,  or  their  delegate  therefrom  duly  authorised,  who  shall  for  the  time  being  be  ex  officii 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrieulture,  for  the  porpoae  of  deliberation  and  oonsultation,  m 
^  the  wanto,  prospeeto,  and  eondition  of  the  agricultural  interesto  throughout  the  State ;  and  il 
meh  annual  meeting  the  aeyeral  reporta  from  the  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Prea^ 
tfant  of  the  Ohio  Stote  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  said  president  and  delegatea  ahall  at  thk 
tteeting,  elect  suitable  peraona  to  fill  all  vaeaneiea  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrioultora. 

Sao.  3.    That  sections  three  and  six  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sao.  4.    This  act  shall  take  efEset  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ito  passage. 

Ftesed  February  90,  1861. 


AW  AOT 

To  protect  agrteultoral  lain. 

.  AsonoN  I.  Beii  m&dUd  *y  Uu  Omeral  AuemUy  of  tko  Sioie  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be  q»- 
KMul  for  amy  person  to  exhibit  or  show  any  natural  or  artificial  curiosity  for  anyprioe  or  gai^ 
#r  shall  8«t  op  to  let  or  use  for  profit  any  swing,  revolving  swing,  flying  horses,  or  whirligigi^ 
vithin  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  fair  ground  of  any  agrieultural  society  in  this  State*  while  Ibl 
fcir  of  such  society  is  being  held  therein,  unXeos  such  person  shall  first  have  obtained  the  writer 
yvmission  of  the  Board  of  auoh  agrieultural  tooiety  to  make  sueh  exhibition^ 

Saa  9.  That  if  any  person  shal'  violate  the  provinions  of  this  act,  he  shall,  on  convictios 
ttreof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  letts  than  one  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  aU 
■nneys  derived  from  the  violation  of  fhie  act  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  aupport  of  < 
itfioolB. 

8m.  3,    Thia  act  ahall  lalEae£M  Irom  and  after  ite  pasaage. 

Fassed  April  €,  18S1. 


AF  AOT  a 

To  provide  for  the  creation  and  regulation  of  township  agriattltual  aoQielies. 


mtitim  1.    BeUmmotoHftkoCfoneroiAooim^fofao  StoU  of  Okw,  That  when  any  nw»- 
M  of  natural  psrs— a  af  any  townahip  in  the  State  of  Ohio  ahall  foat  aa  asaoeiatioa  for  t|^ 
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ptomotion  of  agrionltare  in  evoh  towiuhip,  and  shall,  under  their  handf  and  Mais,  make  a  mt- 
tifioate,  and  acknowledge  the  same  before  a  jnatioe  of  the  peaoe,  in  whieh  ahall  be  apemited  llw 
name  of  the  soeiety,  the  object*  of  it*  formation,  uid  the  township  in  which  it  shall  be  looated, 
and  riiall  record  the  seme  in  the  recorder's  office  of  the  proper  concty,  such  sooielgr  shall  h% 
deemed  a  body  corporate,  with  succession,  and  with  power  to  soe  and  be  sued,  plead  and  ba 
Uflpleaded,  defimd  and  be  defended,  contract  and  be  contracted  with ;  to  oaake  and  nse  a  commoti 
teal  ai^d  the  same  to  alter  at  pleasure ;  and  shall  have  power  to  pnrohase  and  hold,  in  fee  simplsv 
or  to  rent  or  lease  such  real  estate  as  may  be  required  as  a  site  for  holding  feirs,  not  exoeeding 
twenty  acres,  and  to  ee tablish  all  necessary  mice  and  regnlaUons  for  the  management  of  such 
foils,  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  society. 

8bo.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage 

Passed  May  h  1^61. 


LAW  KELATING  TO  PUBLIC  SHOWS. 

AN  ACT 
To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  A.n  act  to  rpgulato  Public  Shows,"  passed  February  38, 1831. 

Sionoir  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  tht  Oentral  A»9embly  of  tlu  State  Qf  Ohia,  That  so  much  of  tha 
first  section  of  the  act  to  whu;h  this  is  an  amendment,  as  provides  that  it  ahall  not  be  ncfcsasry 
for  any  ezhibiter  or  exhibitors  of  any  Khow  allowed  to  be  exhibited  by  aaid  act,  to  oblaia 
a'permit  f^om  the  county  auditor,  to  show  or  exhibit  in  any  incorporated  town  or  city,  whera  bj 
ttie  lairs  or  ordinance  of  suoh  town  or  city,  euch  exhibiter  or  exhibiten  may  be  required  to  ob- 
tain  a  permit  or  Ucenee  fixHn  the  munioipal  authority  of  said  town  or  city,  be  and  the  same  ia 
hereby  repealed. 

Sao.  3.  Before  any  person  or  persons  ehall  be  permitted  to  exhibit  any  public  ahow ;  in  any 
Skcoi  porated  town  or  city  in  this  Stete,  he  or  they  shall  first  be  required  to  obtain  a  permit  foam 
ttie  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such  town  or  city  may  be  located,  according  to  the  prona* 
aions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  and  the  act  to  create  a  permanent  agricQltanl 
Ibnd,  passed  February  6,  1847,  and  all  moneys  paid  into  the  treaiuriea  of  the  scYcral  countiea 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ahall  ba  paU  over  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  provisiona 
of  the  act  above  naned . 

8x0.  3.  Notbiu^;  in  this  act  shr.U  be  construed  to  intorfare  with  the  right  or  power  of  any- 
incorporatod  town  or  city  of  this  bt  l^e,  to  impoee  a  lieenae  upon  all  shows  exiubited  in  soofo 
town  or  city  in  addition  tj  rhic  imptwed  by  this  act 

Passed  March  31,  1849. 


AN  ACT 
In  rtlaiion  to  stati^tfci*  of  agricultural  and  mineral  producta. 

SsonON  1.  Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Gtneral  AMtenMy^  of  tim  StaU  qf  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be  the  da^ 
of  the  several  towDPbip  a68e:«5ori<  in  all  the  counties  in  the  state,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
annual  assessment  of  personal  property  for  taxation,  to  collect  the  following  items  of  statiaUcs 
in  addition  to  those  already  authorized  by  law,  viz, : 

First— The  number  of  acres  grown  in  clover,  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  made  from  it,  the 
number  of  bushels  of  seed  obtained,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  clover  plowed  under  for  manureu 

Second— The  number  of  acres  planted  in  tobacco,  and  the  number  of  pounds  obtained. 

Third— The  number  of  (old  and  young)  dogs,  both  male  and  female. 

Fourth— The  number  of  tons  of  plg-lron  maoufactured,  and  the  bushels  of  stone-coal  dag. 

Fifth— The  number  of  acres  sown  la  flax,  number  of  pounds  of  fibre  gathered,  and  the  noniber 
of  bushels  of  seed  obtained. 

Sixth— The  number  of  acres  planted  in  sorgo,  the  number  of  gallons  of  syrup  maaofaotvred, 
•^tbenunber  of  pound,  of  «g«  obUinad.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Seventh— The  nnmber  of  pounds  of  maple  sngar  made,  and  the  nnmber  of  gallons  of  syrap 
mann&ctared. 

ESghth— The  number  of  pounds  each  of  butter  and  cheese  manofactored. 

Ninth — ^The  number  of  acres  planted  in  potatoes,  and  the  number  of  bushels  obtained ;  and 
make  a  correct  return  thereof  to  the  county  auditors  of  their  respective  counties  at  the  same 
time  that  a  return  of  the  enlisted  property  is  made.  ' 

Seo.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  oounty  an^tors  to  forward  annually,  on  or  belbre 
the  first  day  of  June,  to  the  office  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  aggregate  of  each 
of  the  items  of  statistics  enumerated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  together  with  the  aggregate 
of  each  and  every  item  of  statistics  of  acreage  and  product,  where  acreage  is  enumerated,  and 
the  aggregate  product  where  no  acreage  is  enumerated,  of  all  the  agricultural  statistics  by  law 
authorized  to  be  returned  to  the  auditor  of  state;  together  with  the  aggregate  number  and 
valne  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the  county,  as  sent  to  the  office  of  state  auditor 

Seo.  3.    This  act  to  take  effect  £rom  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  February  20, 1864. 


AN  ACT 
To  create  a  penoanent  ftind  for  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

VfBfjtEASj  On  the  8ih  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1847,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature, 
entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  permanent  agricultural  fund  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes;''  which  bill  provides  that  the  minimum  of  show  licenses  ehall  be  twenty  dollars,  and 
that  one  half  of  the  fund  arising  from  show  licenses  throughout  the  state  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  state  agricultural  fund ;  and  said  bill  furthermore  provides,  that  the  fund  arising  from  the 
sale  of  escheated  lands  shall  also  be  set  apart  for  the  state  agricultural  fund ;  and, 

Wherbas,  The  aforesaid  bill  exonerates  Hamilton  county  from  the  payment  into  the  state 
treasury  for  the  agricultural  fund,  of  any  portion  of  the  show  licenses  or  escheats  acquired 
within  siuid  county  of  Hamilton ;  and, 

Whereas,  On  the  2»th  of  March,  1856,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  author^ 
icing  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  be  retained  in  the  county  in  which  an  escheat  might 
transpire ;  and, 

Whereas,  On  the  16th  day  of  April,  1862,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  bill  which,  ia 
effect,  virtually  deprives  the  fund  arising  firom  escheat,  from  passing  into  the  state  treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  said  agricultural  fund ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  derived  an  annual  average  sum  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  from  the  two  sources  of  revenue  indicated  or  author- 
lEed  by  the  act  of  February  8, 1847  :  Therefore, 

SEcnoM  1.  Be  U  enaeUd  by  the  Oenaral  AMtmbly  qfthe  SlaU  qf  Ohio,  That  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  revenue  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  each  of  the  years  1864  and 
1865,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  in  such  manner  as  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  maj 
deem  most  conducive  to  that  object :  Provided,  that  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  annually  to  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society ;  and  the  Treasurer 
of  State  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  said  sum  to  the  president  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  of  State. 

Seo.  2.    That  portion  of  the  show  license  fund  heretofore  set  apart  for  the  state  agricultural 
Aind,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  escheated  lands  set  apart  for  ^e  state  agricultural 
ftmd,  shall  be  collected  as  heretofore  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  be  regarded  in  every 
sense  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general  revenue. 
Seo.  S.    This  act  to  take  effect  fh>m  and  after  its  paaeage. 

FMsed  March  31, 1864. 
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BULBS 

Fw  the  OrpamMotion  and  ManagemeiU  of  ComUy  a$id  Dititrid  SpddiM. 

L  Theoffioen  of  eteli  Boeiefey  thall  consMt  of  a  IVerident,  Tloe  Pkwidest,  TreMoiw,  8mI<^ 
Ury,  and  at  least  Ave  Maaagwa  or  Direoton,  who,  together,  shall  oonstitote  a  Board  of  Diroctos 
ir  the  nuiDagemeBt  of  the  aflBurs  of  the  Sooiefy,  and  ahall  hold  their  offices  until  their  snooeesov 
»«  duly  elected. 

n.  Members  of  the  Sooiefy  most  be  residents  of  the  ooonty  or  distriet,  mnst  be  over  twen^ 
floe  years  old,  and  most  annually  pay  the  snm  of  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer. 

UL  The  Tieasnrer  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  so  that  he  may  be  att 
^report  to  the  State  Board  the  nnmber  of  memben  each  year,  and  so  that  it  may  be  aecertaintfjl 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  officers. 

IV;  The  election  for  officers,  for  each  Oonnty  and  District  Society,  shall  be  held  in  each  yea% 
at  such  time  in  January  os  the  County  or  District  Society  may  determine  npon. 

V.  Oonnty  or  District  Soeietiee  may  open  their  premium  lists  to  all  persons,  without  restil^ 
tton,  except  on  field  crops,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  county  or  district. 

YI,    Competitors  for  premiums  must  be  members  of  the  Society. 

VII.  All  articles  offered  for  premiums  mu^t  be  owned  by  the  person  oflfering  the  same^  or  ISy 
wne  member  of  his  or  her  family. 

YUI.  Awarding  committees  must  comply  with  Che  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  compel 
ttora  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improvements  to  furnish  tiM  and  accurate  statements  of 
ttie  process,  expense  of  culture,  production,  Ac. 

££.  Competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  shall  be  required  to  hare  the  ground  and  its  pi^ 
ducts  accurately  measured,  and  satis&ctory  proof,  under  oath,  must  be  furnished  by  each  cel^ 


X.  Bach  Society  shall  have  duly  prepared  an  annual  report,  and  shall  present  the  samell^ 
tha  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  or  before  the  annual  meeUng  of  said  Board,  as  prescribed  U 
be  held  by  the  second  section  of  the  "  Act  for  the  encon<«gement  of  Agriculture/'  passed  Apdl 
«ih,  1861. 

XL    Said  report  shall  contain  the  following  : 

1«  A  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  previous  Annual  Fair. 

I.  A  copy  of  the  published  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account,  as  the  same  was  pnblishei^ 
io  eonfonuity  with  the  first  section  of  the' above  named  act. 

8.  All  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  iffiprerements  in  agriouIfidK 
laUdUng-mode  of  tillage,  Ac,  Ac. 

4  A  general  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Se^ety,  the  number  of  its  members,  aad  lii 
ll^ospecta  of  its  progress  and  usefiilness 

6.  A  statement  of  the  principal  crops  ratted  to  the  county  or  district ;  an  estimate  of  ttib 
MBOQut  of  each  raised  ;  the  average  yield  per  aerc ;  the  striking  chamcteristics  of  the  previoai 
aMson ;  the  nam€s  of  the  destruetire  insects  which  may  hare  injured  the  crops ;  and  aoeh  otiiito 
iusti  as  will  tend  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  each  eonaty  or  distriet,  «» 
•At  the  same  may  be  smbedied  in  the  sieseeding  Annual  Bepert,  made  by  the  State  Beard  J^ 
Ikelrf^gialature. 
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